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THE    THEATRE. 


JANUARY,  1894. 


Moonlight."* 


HE  Abbe  Marignan,  as  soldier  of  the  Church,  bore  his 
fighting  title  well.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  priest,  very 
fanatical,  of  an  ecstatic  but  upright  soul.  All  his 
beliefs  were  fixed,  without  ever  a  wavering.  He 
thought  that  he  understood  God  thoroughly,  that 
he  penetrated  His  designs,  His  wishes,  His  in- 
tentions. 

When  he  promenaded  with  great  strides  in  the 
garden-walk  of  his  little  country  parsonage,  sometimes  a  question 
rose  in  his  mind  :  "  Why  did  God  make  that?"  And  in  fancy 
taking  the  place  of  God,  he  searched  obstinately,  and  nearly 
always  he  found  the  reason.  It  is  not  he  who  would  have  mur- 
mured in  a  transport  of  pious  humility,  "  0  Lord,  Thy  ways  are 
past  finding  out !  "  He  said  to  himself,  "  I  am  the  servant  of 
God  ;  I  ought  to  know  the  reason  of  what  He  does,  or  to  divine 
it  if  I  do  not." 

Everything  in  nature  seemed  to  him  created  with  an  absolute 
and  admirable  logic.  The  "  wherefore  "  and  the  "  because  "  were 
always  balanced.  The  dawns  were  made  to  render  glad  your 
waking,  the  days  to  ripen  the  harvests,  the  rains  to  water  them, 
the  evenings  to  prepare  for  sleeping,  and  the  nights  dark 
for  sleep. 

The  four  seasons  corresponded  perfectly  to  all  the  needs  of 
agriculture ;  and  to  him  the  suspicion  could  never  have  come 
that  nature  has  no  intentions  ;  and  that  all  which  lives  has  bent 
itself,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  hard  conditions  of  different  periods, 
of  climates,  and  of  matter. 

Only  he  did  hate  women  ;  he  hated  them  unconscionably,  and 

*  From  "The  Odd  Number,"  by  Guy  de  Maupassant.     (Osgxid  Mcllvaine.) 
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he  despised  them  by  instinct.  He  often  repeated  the  words  of 
Christ  '«  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thce  ?  'and  he  added, 
••On,  would  almost  say  that  God  Himself  was  ill-pleased  with 
fchai  particular  work  of  His  hands."  Woman  was  indeed  for  him 
the  "  child  twelve  times  unclean  "  of  whom  the  poet  speaks. 

the  temptress  who  had  ensnared  the  first  man,  and  who  still 
cnntinued  her  work  of  damnation;  she  was  the  being  who  is 
feeble,  dangerous,  mysteriously  troubling.  And  even  more  than 
her  body  of  perdition,  he  hated  her  loving  soul.  ^ 

He  had  often  felt  women's  tenderness  attach  itself  to  him,  and 
although  he  knew  himself  to  be  unassailable,  he  grew  exasperated 
at  that  need  of  loving  which  quivered  always  in  their  hearts. 

God,  to  his  mind,  had  only  created  woman  to  tempt  man  and 
to  prove  him.  You  should  not  approach  her  without  those  pre- 
cautions for  defence  which  you  would  take,  and  those  fears  which 
you  would  cherish,  near  a  trap.  She  was,  indeed,  just  like  a 
trap,  with  her  arms  extended  and  her  lips  open  towards  a  man. 

He  had  indulgence  only  for  nuns,  rendered  harmless  by  their 
vow ;  but  he  treated  them  harshly  notwithstanding,  because, 
ever  living  at  the  bottom  of  their  chaiiied-up  hearts,  of  their 
chastened  hearts,  he  perceived  that  eternal  tenderness  which 
constantly  went  out  to  him,  although  he  was  a  priest. 

He  was  conscious  of  it  in  their  looks  more  moist  with  piety 
than  the  looks  of  monks,  in  their  ecstasies,  in  their  transports  of 
love  towards  the  Christ,  which  angered  him  because  it  was 
women's  love ;  and  he  was  also  conscious  of  it,  of  that  accursed 
tenderness,  in  their  very  docility,  in  the  softness  of  their  voices 
when  they  spoke  to  him,  in  their  lowered  eyes,  and  in  the  meek- 
ness of  their  tears  when  he  reproved  them  roughly. 

And  he  shook  his  cassock  on  issuing  from  the  doors  of  the 
convent,  and  he  went  off  with  long  strides,  as  though  he  had 
fled  before  some  danger. 

He  had  a  niece  who  lived  with  her  mother  in  a  little  house 
near  by.  He  was  bent  on  making  her  a  sister  of  charity. 

She  was  pretty,  and  hare-brained,  and  a  great  tease.  When  the 
Abbe  sermonized,  she  laughed;  when  he  was  angry  at  her,  she 
Ixi-sed  him  vehemently,  pressing  him  to  her  heart,  while  he  would  • 
seek  involuntarily  to  free  himself  from  this  embrace,  which,  not- 
withstanding, made  him  taste  a  certain  sweet  joy,  awaking  deep 
within  him  that  sensation  of  fatherhood  which  slumbers  in  every 
man. 

Often  he  talked  to  her  of  God,  of  his  God,  walking  beside  her 

along  the  footpaths  through  the  fields.      She  hardly  listened   and 

ked  at  the  sky,  the  grass,  the  flowers,  with  a  joy  of  livin* 

which  could  be  seen  in  her  eyes.     Sometimes  she  rushed  forward 
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to  catch  some  flying  creature,  and  bringing  it  back,  would  cry, 
"Look,  my  uncle,  how  pretty  it  is;  I  should  like  to  kiss  it." 
And  this  necessity  to"  kiss  flies  "  or  lilac  berries,  worried,  irritated, 
and  revolted  the  priest,  who  saw,  even  in  that,  the  ineradicable 
tenderness  which  ever  springs  at  the  hearts  of  women. 

And  now  one  day  the  sacristan's  wife,  who  kept  house  for  the 
Abbe  Marie  nan,  told  him,  very  cautiously,  that  his  niece  had 
a  lover  ! 

He  experienced  a  dreadful  emotion,  and  he  stood  choked,  with 
the  soap  all  over  his  face,  being  in  the  act  of  shaving. 

When  he  found  himself  able  to  think  and  speak  once  more, 
he  cried  :  "  It  is  not  true  ;  you  are  lying,  Melanie." 

But  the  peasant  woman  put  her  hand  on  her  heart :  "  May  our 
Lord  judge  me  if  I  am  lying,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  I  tell  you  she 
goes  to  him  every  evening  as  soon  as  your  sister  is  in  bed.  They 
meet  each  other  beside  the  river.  You  have  only  to  go  there 
between  ten  o'clock  and  midnight,  and  see  for  yourself." 

He  ceased  scratching  his  chin,  and  he  commenced  to  walk  the 
room  violently,  as  he  always  did  in  his  hours  of  gravest  thought. 
When  he  tried  to  begin  his  shaving  again,  he  cut  himself  three 
times  from  nose  to  ear. 

All  day  long  he  remained  silent,  swollen  with  anger  and  with 
rage.  To  his  priestly  zeal  against  the  mighty  power  of  love  was 
added  the  moral  indignation  of  a  father,  of  a  teacher,  of  a  keeper 
of  souls,  who  has  been  deceived,  robbed,  played  with  by  a  child. 
He  had  that  egotistical  choking  sensation  such  as  parents  feel 
when  their  daughter  announces  that  she  has  chosen  a  husband 
without  them  and  in  spite  of  their  advice. 

After  his  dinner,  he  tried  to  read  a  little,  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  so  far ;  and  he  grew  angrier  arid  angrier.  When  it  struck 
ten,  he  took  his  cane,  a  formidable  oaken  club  which  he  always 
carried  when  he  had  to  go  out  at  night  to  visit  the  sick.  And  he 
smilingly  regarded  the  enormous  cudgel,  holding  it  in  his  solid, 
countryman's  fist,  and  cutting  threatening  circles  with  it  in  the 
air.  Then,  suddenly  he  raised  it,  and  grinding  his  teeth,  he 
brought  it  down  upon  a  chair,  the  back  of  which,  split  in  two, 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

He  opened  his  door  to  go  out ;  but  he  stopped  upon  the 
threshold,  surprised  by  such  a  splendour  of  moonlight  as  you 
seldom  see. 

And  since  he  was  endowed  with  an  exalted  spirit,  such  a  spirit 
as  must  have  belonged  to  those  dreamer-poets,  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  distracted,  moved  by  the 
grand  and  serene  beauty  of  the  pale-faced  night. 

In  his  little  garden,  quite  bathed  with  the  soft  brilliance,  his 
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fruit-trees,  all  arow,  were  outlining  in  shadow  upon  the  walk,  their 
slender  limbs  of  wood  scarce  clothed  by  verdure  ;  while  the  jriant 
honeysuckle  climbing  on  the  house  wall,  exhaled  delicious, 
sugared  breaths,  and  seemed  to  cause  to  hover  through  the  warm 
clear  night  a  perfumed  soul. 

He  Ix'iran  to  breathe  deep,  drinking  the  air  as  drunkards  drink 
ir  wine,  and  he  walked  slowly,  being  ravished,  astounded,  and 
almost  oblivious  of  his  niece. 

As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  open  country  he  stopped  to  con- 
template the  whole  plain,  so  inundated  by  this  caressing  radiance, 
so  drowned  in  the  tender  and  languishing  charm  of  the  serene 
'its.  At  every  instant  the  frogs  threw  into  space  their  short 
metallic  notes,  and  the  distant  nightingales  mingled  with  the 
seduction  of  the  moonlight  that  fitful  music  of  theirs  which  brings 
no  thoughts  but  dreams,  that  light  and  vibrant  melody  of  theirs 
which  is  composed  for  kisses. 

The  Abbe  continued  his  course,  his  courage  failing,  he  knew 
not  why.  He  felt,  as  it  were,  enfeebled,  and  suddenly  exhausted  ; 
he  had  a  great  desire  to  sit  down,  to  pause  here,  to  praise  God 
in  all  His  works. 

Down  there,  following  the  bends  of  the  little  river,  wound  a 
great  line  of  poplars.  On  and  about  the  banks,  wrapping  all  the 
tortuous  watercourse  with  a  kind  of  light,  transparent  wadding, 
hung  suspended  a  fine  mist,  a  white  vapour,  which  the  moon-rays 
crossed  and  silvered,  and  caused  to  gleam. 

The  priest  paused  yet  again,  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul  by  a  strong  and  growing  emotion. 

And  a  doubt,  a  vague  uneasiness,  seized  on  him  ;  he  perceived 
that  one  of  those  questions  which  he  sometimes  put  to  himself 
was  now  being  born. 

Why  had  God  done  this  ?    Since  the  night  is  destined  for  sleep 
•  unconsciousness,  for  repose,  for  forgetfulness  of  everything 
by  then,  make  it  more  charming  than  the  day/sweeter  than 
dawns  and  the  sunsets?    And  this  slow  seductive  star,  more 
than  the  sun   and  so  dis,roet  that  it  seems  designed  to 
ligb  up  things  too  delicate,  too  mysterious,  for  the  great  luminary 
it  come  to  brighten  all  the  shades  ? 

S°ngSters  S°  to  rest  ]ike  the 
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And  the  Abbe  did  not  understand  at  all. 

But  now,  see,  down  there  along  the  edge  of  the  field  appeared 
two  shadows  walking  side  by  side  under  the  arched  roof  of  the 
trees  all  soaked  in  glittering  mist. 

The  man  was  the  taller,  and  had  his  arm  about  his  mistress's 
neck,  and  from  time  to  time  he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  They 
animated  suddenly  the  lifeless  landscape,  which  enveloped  them 
like  a  divine  frame  made  expressly  for  this.  They  seemed,  these 
two,  like  one  being,  the  being  for  whom  was  destined  this  calm 
and  silent  night ;  and  they  came  on  towards  the  priest  like 
a  living  answer,  the  answer  vouchsafed  by  his  Master  to  his 
question. 

He  stood  stock-still,  quite  overwhelmed  and  with  a  beating 
heart.  And  he  thought  to  see  here  some  Bible  story,  like  the 
loves  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  the 
Lord  in  one  of  those  great  scenes  talked  of  in  the  holy  book. 
Through  his  head  began  to  hum  the  versicles  of  the  Song  of  Songs, 
the  ardent  cries,  the  calls  of  the  body  all  the  passionate  poetry 
of  that  poem  which  burns  with  tenderness  and  love. 

And  he  said  to  himself:  "  God  perhaps  has  made  such  nights 
as  this  to  clothe  with  the  ideal  the  loves  of  men." 

He  withdrew  before  this  couple  who  went  ever  arm  in  arm. 
For  all  that,  it  was  really  his  niece  ;  but  now  he  asked  himself 
if  he  had  not  been  about  to  disobey  God.  And  does  not  God 
indeed  permit  love,  since  He  surrounds  it  visibly  with  splendour 
such  as  this  ? 

And  he  fled  in  amaze,  almost  ashamed,  as  if  he  had  penetrated 
into  a  temple  where  he  had  not  the  right  to  go. 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT. 
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Stars    of  the    Stage. 

a  VI.— ME.  JOHNSTON  FOEBES  EOBEETSON. 

HE  "Artist,"  like  asparagus  in  Henry  S.  Leigh's  "Carol 
of  Cockaigne,"  "is  cheap  to-day."  At  a  moderate 
computation  there  are  twenty  thousand  "artists'* 
on  the  stage  in  England  at  this  moment.  For, 
thanks  to  ^discriminating  delegates  of  the  Press 
who  aspire  to  hurl  the  critical  thunderbolts  of 
Hazlitt  or  flash  the  scorching  lightnings  of  Lamb, 
Sir""  and  whose  first  step  is  to  label  everyone  alike,  as 
though  actors  were  a  myriad  of  blacking  bottles,  and  each  critic 
another  boy  Charles  Dickens  paid  to  decorate  them  attractively 
sit  so  much  a  score — every  man,  woman,  and  child  upon  whom 
the  glare  of  the  footlights  falls  is  now  an  "  artist." 

Nay,  more;  "artist"  is  anybody  in  the  flies  above,  or  upon 
the  stage  beneath,  or  in  the  deeps  that  are  under  the  stage. 
Have  not  the  legislative  big- wigs  of  the  United  States  sat  in 
solemn  judgment  upon  Mr.  Irving's  limelight  men  and  gravely 
pronounced  them  "artists,"  and  has  not  Miss  Letty  Lind,  a 
/'  >rtia  "Up  to  Date,"  irresistibly  impelled  by  a  righteous  passion 
for  justice,  nobly  insisted  upon  sharing  with  horny-handed  sons 
of  oxy-hydrogen  and  coloured  glass,  the  glory  of  her  achievements 

he  Serpentine?" 

But  here  and  there,  another  kind  of  "  artist "  may  be  found  upon 
the  boards  ;  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  is  the  representative  of 
this  limited  company.  He  is,  par  excellence,  the  artist-actor  of 
the  stage — as,  <  to  point  the  distinction,  Mr.  Bernard  Gould 
(Partridge),  is  par 'excellence  the  actor-artist — the  one  man  whose 
skill  in  portraiture,  with  palette  and  canvas,  will  bear  comparison 
with  that  he  nightly  exhibits  through  the  subtler  medium  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Consequently,  you  are  not  surprised,  upon 
entering  his  house  in  Bedford  Square,  at  being  ushered  into  what 
immediately  proclaims  itself— despite  the  absence  of  top-lights- 
and  chilling  acreage  of  glass — a  studio. 
Anything  more  unlike  the  sanctum  of  a  favourite  actor  could 
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scarcely  be  conceived.  Photographs  of  himself  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  and  the  mantelpiece  is  free  from  that  jostling 
crowd  of  affectionate  brother  and  sister  "  artists  "  whose  portraits, 
with  endearing  phrases  scribbled  in  the  corners,  courting  inspec- 
tion and  dust,  usually  reveal  the  professional  man.  A  couple  of 
easels,  with  framed  pictures  upon  them ;  a  screen  and  a  lovely 
bit  of  old  brocade  thrown  over  one  panel  of  it;  a  few  pieces  of 
armour  on  the  walls;  one  of  Frederick  Hollyer's  portraits  of 
George  Meredith,  with  a  signature  in  the  curious,  gnarled,  and 
cramped  hand  so  characteristic  of  the  master-novelist ;  the  latest 
"Pseudonym,"  half  cut,  and  the  newest  volume  of  Mr.  Heine- 
mann's  "Internationals  " — rare  storehouses  of  drama,  if  you  care 
to  look  for  it — upon  a  little  table  before  the  wide  old-fashioned 
open  grate ; — these  are  the  features  you  notice  before  the  door 
opens,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson  hurriedly  enters  the  room. 

"Pray  pardon  me.  I  was  just  busy  with  a  young  fellow  who- 
wants  to  go  on  the  stage." 

"Are  you  much  troubled  in  that  way  ?  " 

"Troubled!"  and  Mr.  Robertson's  hands  and  eyes  make 
answer.  "  Numbers  come  to  me — one  or  two  a  week  ! — think  of 
it ! — wanting  me  to  give  them  a  start.  Well-educated,  intelli- 
gent, clever  people  !  It's  terrible,  awful.  I'm  only  too  glad  to 
do  what  I  can.  But  what  on  earth  is  one  to  say  or  to  do  ?  It  is 
as  much  a  responsibility  to  discourage  as  it  is  to  encourage. 
And  where  are  all  the  openings  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  know  what  I  should  do." 

"  What  ?  "  Mr.  Eobertson  asks,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Send  them  all  to  Mr.  Grein  !  " 

"Mr.  Grein?" 

"  Mr.  Grein,  the  head  and  front,  the  founder,  the  life,  and  the 
soul  of  the  Independent  Theatre,"  I  explain.  "  He  produces- 
unconventional  plays.  Unconventional  plays  mean  unconven- 
tional parts.  And  these  in  turn  mean  striking  successes,  if  the 
actors  have  anything  in  them.  Then  all  the  critics  are  in  front. 
No  one  shirks  an  '  Independent.'  So  it  is  quite  easy  for  the  un- 
known to  wake  next  morning  and  find  themselves  famous,  if  they 
get  a  chance  there." 

"  Thank  you.  I  shall  remember.  And  now,  tell  me,  what  is 
the  raison  d'etre  of  this  Society  ?  " 

"Well,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  a  resolve  to  produce  plays  that  no 
one  else  wants  to  produce." 

"  I  ask  because  I  don't  quite  understand  what  its  objects  are," 
continues  Mr,  Robertson.     "  I  don't  get  many  opportunities  of 
going  to  the  theatre.     Of  course  I  read  in  the  papers  about  its  " 
doings  ;  but  I  don't  gather  from  them  what  it  aims  at  achieving. "; 
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For  example,  are  its  plays  superior  to  what  you  can  see  at  the 
best  West  End  theatres  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  by  no  means  !  "    I  make  haste  to  reply. 

"  Then,  if  inferior,  why  produce  them  ?  It  is  not  a  commercial 
speculation,  I  understand  ?  " 

"  Emphatically,  no !  Indeed,  from  what  I  hear,  the  inscrip- 
tion which  will— in  the  dim  and  distant  future,  let  us  hope— be 
found  graven  upon  the  heart  of  Mr.  Grein,  is  I 'art  pour  I' art  !  " 

11  Well,  it's  a  mystery.  If  there  were  not  managers  enough  to 
produce  all  the  good  plays  in  existence,  or  if  managers  were 
unwilling  to  produce  the  best  that  were  written,  such  a 
Society  might  be  of  great  service  to  the  Stage,  but  I  see  no  indi- 
cation of  either  misfortune.  All  the  managers  I  know  are  always 
holding  out  open  hands  for  a  good  play  ;  and  when  it  comes  alon.^ 
they  are  only  too  delighted  to  get  it.  I  don't  suppose  we  should 
have  had  this  revival  of  the  ingenious  and  clever  '  Diplomacy,' 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  scarcity  of  good  new  plays." 

"  One  feather  in  the  Independent  cap,  I  believe,  is  the  proud 
boast  that  its  plays  have  not  been  written  down  to  the  box-office 
level." 

"  Well,  but  surely  that's  a  feather  that  belongs  to  several  other 
caps  as  well.  Has  Pinero  written  down  to  the  box-office  level— 
with  any  of  his  serious  plays?  '  The  Times,'  *  The  Profligate," 
'  Lady  Bountiful,'  and  this  last  wonderful  piece  of  work  ?  Has 
Wilde,  with  either  of  his  comedies  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  both 
men  have  done  the  best  it  was  in  them  to  do,  and  the  managers 
have  stood  by  them,  and  the  public  have  stood  by  the  managers. 
By  the  way,  was  it  the  Independents  who  revived  '  The  Duchess 
of  Main?'" 

"  They  lent  their  name  to  the  production,  but  the  scheme,  the 
labour,  and  the  risk  all  were  William  Poel's,  I  believe." 

"  Now,  there  is  a  remarkable  play.  The  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  language  are  quite  haunting ;  and  I  should  expect  the 
thunder  in  the  verse  to  roll  over  the  footlights,  as  it  rarely  does 
even  in  Shakespeare.  Bosola  is  a  fascinating  character,  too. 
Murray  Carson  played  it  with  great  power,  I  heard.  As  to  that, 
I  hear  he  plays  everything  with  power.  It's  always  good  news 
to  learn  that  an  actor's  coming  along  like  that." 

" Then  you  don't  suffer  from  Macready's  complaint?"  I  ask. 
41  No  sighs  and  groans,  no  feeling  that  the  end  of  all  things  is  at 
end,  when  you  hear  the  younger  generation  knocking  at  the 
door?" 

"Quite  the  contrary,"  rejoins   Mr.   Eobertson,  with  a  quiet 

•|  I  think  it  is  good  for  all   of  us  to  feel  the  spur  of 

competition.     Particularly  in  these  days  of  '  acting  down,'  when 
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one  is  so  often  required  to  hold  oneself  in  check  that  there  arises 
a  temptation  to  do  no  acting  at  all.  No.  The  noise  of  the  younger 
generation  knocking  at  the  door  is  stimulating.  It  puts  one  on 
one's  mettle,  and  everyone  is  the  gainer  by  that." 

"  You  feel  it  a  strain  to  '  act  down,'  as  you  describe  it  ?  " 
"  A  great  strain.  If  I  act  in  Shakespeare,  for  instance — Borneo, 
let  us  say — I  feel  horribly  nervous,  and  a  little  frightened  by  the 
bigness  of  the  undertaking.  But  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
sustained  by  a  sense  of  elevation.  If  it's  a  high  hill  to  climb, 
there  is  encouragement  to  be  got  from  the  simple  fact  of  making 
the  effort  to  climb  it.  But  in  so  many  modern  plays,  from  the 
minute  you  corne  on  and  right  away  through,  you  must  be 
saying  to  yourself,  '  Quietly,  quietly  ;  don't  let  yourself  go  ;  play 
down,  down,  down.'  It  must  have  been  very  much  like  that  for 
the  English  at  Waterloo.  Your  blood's  up  and  you're  longing  to 
charge  all  the  time,  but  you  have  to  wait  for  the  '  Up  Guards 
and  at  'em,'  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  never  comes.  We're  all  so 
dreadfully  unemotional  nowadays,  that  it  becomes  terribly 
difficult  to  suggest  passion  without  getting  out  of  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  tone." 

"  What  is  such  a  part  as  you  speak  of  ?  " 

"Well,  I  might  instance  Julian  Beauclerc,  but  there's  a  far 
better  example  in  Aubrey  Tanqueray.  I  should  tell  you  that 
I've  not  seen  the  play,  but  I've  read  it.  What  a  play  it  is  ! 
Superb  !  And  superb,  I  am  told,  is  Mrs.  Campbell  in  it.  You 
agree  ?  Ah  !  '  A  strain  of  real  genius  in  her  ? '  Really  ;  you  make 
me  doubly  anxious  to  see  it.  Well,  look  at  Aubrey,  he  is  just  as 
prominent  a  figure  in  the  picture  as  Paula.  His  life  is  just  as 
much  a  hell  as  hers.  His  tortures  are  equal  to  hers,  if,  indeed, 
they  are  not  worse.  And  all  this  he  must  show  and  make  the 
audience  see  and  feel — without  once  breaking  through  the  well- 
bred  crust  of  self-restraint.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  find  these  self- 
contained,  complex,  modern  men,  who  must  be  central  figures 
without  anything  in  particular  to  do,  and  express  passion  without 
ever  being  in  one,  most  difficult  and  exhausting ;  and  I  think 
you  would  find  Alexander  infinitely  preferring — let  us  say 
Macduff  to  this  brilliantly  drawn  Mr.  Tanqueray." 

"  Then  you  were  happier  at  the  Court  than  you  are  now  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I  won't  say  that.  But  the  Court  was  a  delightful  engage- 
ment, for  Madame  Modjeska  was  such  a  charming  woman  to 
act  with.      Such   an   unselfish    creature.      The   most   unselfish 
actress  I  ever  played  with  !  and  such  an  artist  !     During  my  trip 
to  America  a  little  while  ago,  she  passed  through  New   York 
while  I  was  there,  and  I  called  at  her  hotel.     She  had  left  for 
Canada  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before — no  one  knew  which  way  she 
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had  gone— and  I  was  left  lamenting,  like  the  poor  gentleman  in 
the  ballad.  But  my  hotel-clerk,  a  genius  in  his  way,  made  some 
abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  decided  that  she  must  be 
travelling  by  a  certain  route,  and  sent  me  post  haste  in  pursuit. 
He  was  right.  I  found  Madame  Modjeska  on  the  plat- 
form surrounded  by  a  troop  of  friends — she  is  idolized  out  there  ! 
—and  I  had  just  five  minutes'  chat  before  the  train  started.  She 
was  just  as  young  as  ever,  just  as  charming,  and  just  as  divided 
in  her  devotion  between  her  farm  and  the  stage.  I  never  expected 
to  see  a  more  natural,  a  more  truthful  Camille  than  she  made  ; 
but  I  must  confess  Eleonora  Duse's  was  a  revelation.  I  was 
invalided,  or  I  should  have  missed  seeing  it.  However,  if  I  was 
too  ill  to  act,  I  was  not  too  ill  to  see  others  acting,  so  I  crept 
down  one  evening  to  the  Lyric  Theatre  and  saw  certainly  a 
wonderful  work  of  art.  The  effect  was  that  of  nature  itself, 
though  anything  in  reality  less  spontaneous  I  never  witnessed." 

"  But  this  is  all  the  past.  What  of  the  future  ?  Do  you  read 
any  signs  of  a  revival  of  the  romantic  drama  ?  Is  your  influence 
to  be  thrown  upon  that  side  of  the  balance  ?  " 

"  The  only  revival  of  interest  in  the  romantic  drama  which 
I  see  is  the  interest  inevitably  aroused  by  anything  good. 
'  Sowing  the  Wind  '  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Grundy  has  com- 
pared it  to  '  Sweet  Lavender/  so  I  can  follow  suit.  You  see  it 
doesn't  matter  in  the  least  that  the  stories  are,  in  the  main, 
identical ;  nor  that  the  earlier  play  ran  for  800  nights  ;  nor  that 
the  later  one  deals  with  a  dead  and  gone  age,  and  manners  and 
fashions  regarded  nowadays  with  ridicule.  It  is  good.  That  is 
enough.  It  is  true  to  human  nature— as  that  much-debated 
piece  of  common  property  is  understood  by  the  average  man. 
And  that  is  really  all  you  have  to  be  sure  of  in  a  play.  With  that 
at  your  back,  you  can  set  your  story  in  the  middle  ages,  or  the 
time  of  the  Koman  Conquest,  or  the  antediluvian  period,  with 
absolute  safety.  So  at  least  it  appears  to  me." 

Then,  when  you  join  the  actor-managers,  your  policy  will  not 
be  poetical  drama,  tragedy,  romantic  drama,  or  anything  in  par- 
ticular, but,  speaking  broadly,  what  is  good  ?  " 

Certainly,  if  I  went  into  management,  '  anything  good  '  would 

e  my  aim.     But  these  are  early  days  to  discuss  management.     I 

low  rumours  are  about,  but  nothing  is  settled  yet.     Indeed,  I 

may  say  that  the  future  is  quite  uncertain,  beyond  the  term  for 

which  I  have  signed  with  Mr.  Hare." 

And  Mr.  Robertson,   with   an  admission  that  he   thinks   his 

"ng  portrait-still  on  the  easel-of  Mr.  Harry  Irving  a  suc- 

one,  turns  the  talk  upon  that  young  actor,  remarks  upon 

languished  look  of  his  father  "  which  he  bears,  warmly 
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praises  his  acting  in  a  "A  Fool's  Paradise,"  predicts  success  for 
him  now  that  he  has  returned  to  the  stage,  and,  suddenly  dis- 
covering that  he  is  due  at  the.  Garrick,  exchanges  hurried  good- 
byes and  hastens  away. 


A    Dramatic  Funeral.* 


OK  twenty-five  years  he  had  played  the  role  of  the 
villain  in  the  Boulevard  du  Crime,  t  and  his  harsh 
voice,  his  nose  like  an  eagle's  beak,  his  eye,  with  its 
savage  glitter,  had  made  him  a  good  player  in  such 
parts.  For  twenty-five  years,  dressed  in  the  cloak 
and  encircled  by  the  fawn-coloured  leather  belt  of 
Mor daunt,  he  had  retreated,  with  the  step  of  a 
wounded  scorpion,  before  the  sword  of  D'Artagnan; 
draped  in  the  dirty  Jewish  gown  of  Rodin,  he  had  rubbed  his  dry 
hands  together,  muttering  the  terrible  "  Patience,  patience  !  "  and, 
curled  on  the  chair  of  the  Due  D'Este,  he  had  said  to  Lucretia 
Borgia,  with  a  sufficiently  infernal  glance,  "  Take  care,  and  make 
no  mistake.  The  flagon  of  gold,  madame."  When,  preceded 
by  a  tremolo,  he  had  made  his  entry  in  the  scene,  the  third  gallery 
trembled,  and  a  sigh  of  relief  greeted  the  moment  when  the  first 
walking  gentleman  at  last  said  to  him,  "Between  us  two,  now," 
and  immolated  him  for  the  grand  triumph  of  virtue.  But  this  sort 
of  success,  which  is  only  betrayed  by  murmurs  of  horror,  is  not 
of  the  kind  to  make  a  dramatic  career  seductive ;  and,  besides, 
the  old  actor  had  always  hidden  in  a  corner  of  his  heart  the 
bucolic  ideal  which  is  in  the  heart  of  almost  all  artists.  He 
sighed  for  an  old  age  of  leisure,  and  the  comfortable  dignity  of  a 
retired  shopkeeper ;  the  house  in  the  country,  where  he  could 
live  with  his  family,  with  melons,  under  an  arbour ;  cakes  and 
wine  in  the  winter  evenings  ;  his  daughter  a  scholar  in  a  convent ; 

:':  From  "Ten  Tales,"  by  Frangois  Coppee,  published  by  Messrs.  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine  and  Co. 

t  A  nickname  given  to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  on  account  of  the 
numerous  melodramatic  theatres  situated  there. 
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his  son  in  the  uniform  of  the  Poly  technique,  and  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion.  Now,  when  we  had  occasion  to  know  him,  he  had 
already  nearly  realised  his  dreams.  After  the  failure  of  the 
theatre  where  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  engaged,  some 
capitalists  had  thought  of  him  to  put  the  enterprise  on  its  feet 
again.  With  his  systematic  habits,  his  good  sense,  his  thorough 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  a  sufficiently  correct 
literary  instinct,  he  became  an  excellent  manager.  He  was  the 
owner  of  stocks  and  a  villa  at  Montmorency;  his  son  was  a 
student  at  Saint-Barbe,  and  his  daughter  had  just  come  out  of 
Les  Oiseaux ;  and  if  the  malice  of  small  newspapers  had  retarded 
his  nomination  in  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  recalling  every  year, 
about  the  first  of  January,  his  old  ranting  on  the  stage  when  he 
played  formerly  the  villain's  parts,  he  could  yet  hope  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  red  ribbon  would  flourish  in  his  button- 
hole. He  had  still  preserved  some  of  the  habits  of  a  strolling 
player,  such  as  being  very  familiar  with  everybody,  and  dyeing 
his  mustaches ;  but  as  he  was,  on  the  whole,  good,  honest,  and 
viceable,  he  conquered  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

So  it  was  with  sincere  grief  that  the  whole  dramatic  world 
learned  one  day  the  terrible  sorrow  which  had  smitten  that 
llent  man.  His  daughter,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  had  died 
suddenly  of  brain  fever.  We  knew  how  he  adored  the  child,  how 
he  had  brought  her  up  in  the  strictest  principles  of  family  and 
religion,  far  from  the  theatre,  something  as  Triboulet  hid  his 

tighter  Blanche  in  the  little  house  of  the  cul-de-sac  Bucy      We 

iderstood  that  all  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  man  rested  on 

d  of  that  charming  girl,  who,  near  all  the  corruption  of 

atre,  had  grown  up  in  innocence  and  purity,  as  one  sees 

5  m  the  scanty   grass   of   the  faubourgs  a  field-flower 

-pnng  up  by  the  door  of  a  hovel. 

We  were  among  the  first  at  the  funeral,  to  which  we  had  been 

mmoned  by  a  black-bordered  billet. 

crowd  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  encumbered  the 
before  the  house  of  the  dead,  attracted  by  the  pomps  of 

rJf±lS^^de3^bythe  °ld  -median,  whohadVe- 

the   taste  of  the   mise  en  scene  even  in  his  grief      The 

ificent  hearse  and  cumbrous  mourning-coaches  were  already 

Q  up  to  the  S1de  walk,  and  under  the  door,  and  in  the  shade 

-fringed  and  severed  draperies,  amid  the  twinkling 

we  walked  among  the   crowd    we'  noticed    the    groups 
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formed  of  those  who,  like  us,  were  awaiting  the  departure  of  the 
cortege.  There  were  almost  all  the  actors,  men  and  women, 
of  Paris,  who  had  come  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  daughter 
of  their  comrade.  Undoubtedly  nothing  could  be  more  natural ; 
but  we  experienced  not  the  less  a  strange  sensation  on  seeing 
around  the  coffin  of  that  pure  young  girl  who  had  breathed  away 
her  last  breath  in  a  prayer,  the  gathering  of  all  those  faces 
marked  by  the  brand  of  the  theatre.  They  were  all  there — 
the  stars,  the  comedians,  the  lovers,  the  traitors  ;  nobody  was 
lacking — soubrettes,  duennas,  coquettes,  first  walking  ladies. 
Wearing  a  sack-coat  and  a  felt  hat  on  his  long  grey  hair,  the 
superb  adventurer  of  all  the  cloak  and  sword  dramas  leaned 
against  the  shutter  of  a  shop  in  his  familiar  attitude,  and 
crossed  his  arms  to  show  his  handsome  hands  ;  while  a  little 
old  fellow  with  the  wrinkled  face  of  a  clown  spoke  to  him  briskly 
in  the  broad,  harsh  voice  which  had  so  often  made  us  explode 
with  laughter.  By  the  side  of  the  aged  first  young  man,  who, 
pinched  in  his  scanty  frock  coat,  and  with  trousers  trailing  under 
foot,  twirled  in  his  gloved  hands  his  locks  of  over-black  hair, 
stood  a  great  handsome  fellow,  beautiful  as  a  model,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  renounce  even  for  that  day  his  eccentricities  of  costume, 
and  strutted  in  a  black  velvet  cape  and  the  boots  of  an  equerry. 
Oh,  how  sad,  tired,  and  old  they  seemed  in  the  grey  light  of  that 
winter  morning,  all  those  pathetic  heads,  graceful  or  laughable, 
which  we  were  only  in  the  habit  of  seeing  when  transfigured 
by  the  prestige  of  the  stage.  Chins  had  become  blue-black 
under  too  frequent  shaving  ;  hair  thin  and  dry  under  the  hot 
iron  of  the  hairdresser  ;  skins  rough  under  the  injurious  action 
of  unguents  and  vinegar  ;  eyes  dull,  burned  by  the  glare  of  the 
foot-lights — blinded,  almost  fixed,  like  those  of  an  owl  in  the 
sunlight. 

The  women  were  especially  to  be  pitied.  Obliged  by  the 
occasion  to  rise  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  not  having  had  the 
time  for  a  careful  and  minute  toilet,  they  gathered  in  groups  of 
four  or  five,  chilled  and  shivering  in  their  fur  mantles,  muffs, 
and  triple  black  veils.  Notwithstanding  the  hasty  rouge  and 
powder  of  the  morning,  they  were  unrecognizable,  and  it  required 
an  effort  of  imagination  to  find  in  them  a  memory  of  that  sublime 
seraglio  of  the  Parisian  theatres,  exposed  every  evening  to  the 
desires  of  several  thousand  men.  On  all  of  these  charming 
types  appeared  the  mark  of  weariness  and  age.  Some  ossified 
into  faded  skeletons,  others  grew  dull  with  an  unhealthy  weight " 
of  fat ;  wrinkles  crossed  the  foreheads  and  starred  the  temples ; 
lips  were  livid  and  eyes  circled  with  dark  rings  ;  the  complexions 
were  particularly  frightful — that  uniform  tint,  morbid  and  sickly, 
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the  work  of  rouge  and  grease  paints.  That  heavy  woman,  with 
the  head  and '  neck  of  a  farmer's  wife  (one  almost  sees  a 
basket  on  her  shoulder),  is  the  terrible  and  fatal  queen  of  grand, 
romantic  dramas  ;  and  that  small  blonde  and  pale  creature,  so 
faded  under  her  laces,  and  who  would  have  completely  filled  a 
music-teacher's  carrying  roll,  was  the  artless  young  woman  whom 
all  the  vaudevillists  married  at  the  denouement  of  their  pieces. 
There  were  the  dying  glances  of  the  lorette  in  the  hospital,  the 
pose  of  the  old  copyist  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  theatrical  sneer. 

Soon  the  cabs  drove  up  with  the  functionaries  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  theatre,  in  black  hats  and  coats,  with 
an  official  air  of  sadness;  young  reporters,  the  outflow  of 
journalism,  staring  at  everybody,  and  taking  notes ;  dramatic 
authors,  Monday  feuilletonists — in  short,  all  of  those  nocturnal 
beings,  tired  and  worn  out,  who  are  properly  called  the  actives 
of  Paris. 

The  groups  became  more  compact,  and  talked  animatedly. 
Old  friends  found  each  other,  they  shook  hands,  and  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  smiled  cordially,  while  the  women  saluted  each 
other  through  their  veils. 

In  passing  we  could  catch  fragments  of  conversation  like  this  : 

"  When  will  the  affair  begin  ?  " 

"  Were  you  at  the  opening  of  the  Varietes  yesterday  ?  " 

Theatrical  terms  were  heard — "  My  talents,"  "  My  charms," 
'  My  physique."  Some  business,  even,  was  done.  A  new 
manager  was  quite  surrounded  ;  an  old  actress  organized  her 
benefit.  Suddenly  there  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd.  The 
undertaker's  men  had  just  placed  the  coffin  in  the  hearse,  and  the 
young  girls  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  the  dead 
girl  had  belonged,  arranged  themselves  in  two  lines  in  their  white 
veils  at  the  side  of  the  funeral-car.  Preceded  by  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  in  silk  stockings  and  a  wand  of  office  in  his  hand,  the 
poor  father  appeared  on  the  pavement  in  full  mourning,  with  a 
white  cravat,  broken  down  by  grief,  and  sustained  by  his  friends. 

The  procession  set  out  and  came  to  the  parish  church,  for- 
tunately near. 

There  was  a  grand  mass,  with  music  which  was  not  finished 

was   too  warm  in  the  church,  stuffed  with  people,   and  the 

nattention  was    general.      Men    who    recognized    each    other 

uted  with  a  light  movement  of  the  head  ;  some  young  actors 

c  attitudes  for  the  benefit  of  the  women,   and  the  pious 

ied  to  Dominus  Vobiscum  droned  by  the  priest.     At  the 

Cation,    from  behind  the  altar,  rang  out  a  magnificent  Pie 

m,  sung  by  a  celebrated  baritone,  who  had  never  put  into  his 

)  much  amorous  languor.      Outside  the   churchyard  the 
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small  boys  of  the  quarter  stood  on  tiptoe,  and,  hanging  on  to  the 
railings,  pointed  out  the  celebrities  with  their  fingers. 

The  office  finished,  the  long  defile  commenced ;  and  everyone 
went  to  the  entrance  of  the  church  to  sprinkle  some  drops  of  holy 
water  on  the  bier,  and  press  the  hand  of  the  old  actor,  who, 
broken  by  grief,  and  having  hardly  strength  to  hold  his  hat, 
leaned  against  a  pillar.  That  was  the  most  horrible  moment. 

Carried  away  by  the  habit  of  playing  up  to  the  situation,  all 
these  theatrical  people  put  into  the  token  of  sympathy  which 
they  gave  to  their  friend  the  character  of  their  employment. 
The  star  advanced  gravely,  and  with  a  three-quarter  inclination 
of  his  head  flashed  out  the  "  Look  of  Fate."  The  old  tragedian 
with  a  grey  beard  assumed  a  stoical  expression,  and  did  not 
forget  to  "vibrate"  in  pronouncing  a  masculine  "Courage!" 
The  clown  approached  with  a  short,  trotting  step,  and  shaking 
his  head  until  his  cheeks  trembled,  he  murmured,  "  My  poor  old 
fellow  !  "  And  the  fairy  queen,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  sensitive 
female,  threw  herself  impulsively  on  the  neck  of  the  unhappy 
father,  who,  with  swollen  face,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  hanging  lip, 
blackened  his  face  and  his  gloved  hands  with  the  dye  of  his 
mustache  diluted  by  tears. 

And  all  the  time,  a  few  steps  from  this  grotesque  and  sinister 
scene,  wre  could  see — last  word  of  this  antithesis — the  white 
figures  of  the  young  girls  of  the  sisterhood,  kneeling  on  the  chairs 
nearest  the  coffin  of  their  companion,  and  who  undoubtedly  were 
beseeching  God,  in  their  naive  and  original  prayers,  to  grant  her 
the  paradise  of  their  dreams — a  pretty  paradise  in  the  Jesuitical 
style,  all  in  carved  and  gilded  wood,  and  many-coloured  marble, 
where  one  could  see  at  the  end  a  tableau  in  a  transparent 
light  ;  the  Virgin  crowned  with  stars,  with  a  serpent  under  her 
feet,  while  little  cherubs  suspended  in  mid-air  over  her  head  an 
azure  streamer  flaming  with  these  words:  "  Ecce  Regina 
Angelorum." 

FEANCOIS  COPPEE. 
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Books  of  the   Play. 

Theatrical    Notes.    By  Joseph   Knight.     Illustrated.     London : 

Lawrence  and  Bullen. 

"The  outlook  is  inspiriting,"  says  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  in  his 
new  book  about  the  English  stage,  and  elsewhere  he  goes  to  the 
kernel  of  the  subject :  "  Such  menace  as  the  prophets  of  evil  see 
in  the  present  unprecedentedly  prosperous  state  of  affairs  comes 
from  within  rather  than  from  without,  from  the  exacting  vanity 
which  the  exercise  of  the  most  dangerous  of  callings  is  apt  to 
bree^,  and  from  the  intolerance  of  censure  and  discipline  fostered 
by  continuous  success.  If  any  external  peril  seems  to  be  dreaded ,. 
it  is  that  the  public  in  its  emancipation  from  restraint  and  its 
enjoyment  of  privilege,  should  grow  disposed  to  seek  amusement 
at  any  cost,  and  to  balance  the  attractions  of  a  well-managed! 
music-hall  against  those  of  some  ill-managed  theatres."  He 
leaves  the  subject  in  a  final  word  :  "  That  the  stage  is  in  a  more- 
flourishing  condition  now  than  any  time  in  the  last  half  of  the 
century  few  will  deny  who  recognize  that  London  possesses 
half-a-dozen  theatres  able  to  challenge  comparison  with  the 
subventioned  houses  of  the  Continent."  Here,  then,  is  an  opti- 
: ,  and  remembering  that  Mr.  Knight's  penetrating  eye  has 
been  on  the  stage  for  a  generation  or  more,  we  have  an  opinion 
that  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  convincing.  Mr.  Knight  is  a  critic 
of  great  intelligence  and  scholarly  attainments,  and  it  is  refresh- 
to  find  that  an  observer  so  well  equipped  for  detecting  the 
tendency  of  the  modern  stage  should  regard  the  future  with  such 
mi  absence  of  misgiving. 

But  not  less  satisfactory  is  Mr.  Knight's  reply  to  the  query  as 
to  whether  we  have  better  actors  than  we  had  a  generation  ago. 
He  confesses  he  does  not  find  the  question  easily  answered,  and 
though  happily  \ve  have  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Willard 
-to  make  no  mention  of  the  ladies  who  do  full  justice  to  their 
opportunities— the  critic  seems  to  hesitate  a  moment,  remember- 
ing that  a  generation  ago  Benjamin  Webster  was  in  his  full  glory 
as  a  melodramatic  actor ;  that  Keeley  and  Wright  had  quitted 
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the  stage ;  that  Buckstonc  was  the  recognized  humorist ;  that 
Phelps  and  Charles  Kean  were  the  principal  tragedians,  and  that 
Miss  Helen  Faucit  (Lady  Martin)  gave  occasional  revelations  of 
her  marvellous  powers.  Mr.  Knight  concludes  that  single  actors 
as  good  as  any  of  these  may  be  now  mentioned,  and  admitting 
that  superiors  to  them  are  not  to  be  found,  yet  "none  the  less 
the  acting  of  to-day  is,  as  a  whole,  a  wonderful  advance  upon 
that  previously  seen." 

Whatever  advantage  lies  on  our  side  in  the  modern  theatre, 
either  in  acting  or  ensemble — and  the  progress  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion must  be  greatest  of  all — much,  perhaps,  may  be  attributable  to 
the  altered  constitution  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  A  single 
piece  commencing  at  eight  and  concluding  at  eleven  is  now  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  all  needs,  but  the  appetite  of  the  playgoer 
was  much  more  voracious  not  long  since,  when  an  opening  and 
closing  farce  were  essential.  This  requirement,  in  a  slightly 
modified  form,  may  be  said  to  still  survive  at  some  of  our  less 
known  theatres.  But  the  curtailment  of  the  programme  in  all 
West  End  houses  is  not  due  to  any  sympathetic  consideration  or 
artistic  sensibility,  but  to  the  lateness  of  our  dinner  hour,  and 
that  such  a  miserable  domestic  incident  should  develop  into  a 
serious  factor  on  the  stage,  is  not  a  little  surprising  and  signifi- 
cant. This  concentration  of  the  business  of  the  entertainment 
has  no  doubt  quenched  the  art  of  the  actor — his  opportunities 
being  fewer — just  as  stage  effects  must  be  rapidly  and  vividly 
obtained. 

As  may  be  readily  understood,  the  main  value  of  Mr.  Knight's 
volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  an  invaluable  means  of 
measuring  the  extent,  and  observing  the  character,  of  the  changes 
of  the  period  which  it  covers.  He  places  a  generation  at  some- 
where over  thirty  years,  a  period  sufficiently  long,  as  he  points 
out,  to  constitute  a  long  time  as  regards  human  observation  and 
artistic  progress,  and  a  period  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  acted 
drama  carried  us  from  Ferrex  and  Porrex  or  Gammer  Gurton's 
'"  Needle,"  to  Marlowe's. "  Edward  II.,"  and  from  Marlowe  to  the 
first  folio  of  Shakespeare.  "As  civilisation  proceeds,"  says  Mr. 
Knight,  "  alteration  is  less  evident.  None  the  less,  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  English  stage  have  witne:sed  more  than  one  change, 
amounting  practically  to  revolution.  Public  interest  in  things 
theatrical,  at  the  outset  slumbering  and  apparently  extinct,  has 
flamed  out  afresh.  The  dramatist,  once  the  most  underpaid  of 
literary  craftsmen,  has  now  the  ball  at  his  feet,  and  new  theatres 
in  the  parts  of  London  suited  to  their  growth,  rise  like  exhala- 
tions." This  generation  has  carried  us  from  the  breach  with  the 
traditions  of  "  an  unambitious  and  irreverent  past,"  signalised  by 
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the  production  of   the    early  Eobertson   comedies       Yet    Mr. 
Knight  cannot,  we  fear,  point  to  any  stage  work  that  wil. 
nate   the  annals   of  the   drama.     We  had   Byron    Albery,  and 
Wills        "Mr    Byron's  pieces,"   says    Mr.    Knight,       are 
delight  of  the  public,  and  the  despair  of  the  critic." 
he  *ays   "  Mr    Byron  burnishes  conventional  and  old-fas 
characters  until  they  shine  with  all  the  gloss  of  novelty,  and 
brightens  commonplace  situations  and  action  with  dialogu 
less  amusing  than  extravagant  and  out  of  place.''     Albery,  he 
says,  makes   no  pretence  of  obedience   to    discipline;    but   this 
chronicle  of  the  work  of  Wills  gives  the  author  of  "  Olivia"  full 
credit  for  a  play  which,  claiming  to  be  founded  on  an  incident  in 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  was,  except  at  a  few  points,   wholly 
original  in  dialogue,  retaining  more  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
story,    than  pieces    which     are    avowedly   built    upon   it,    and 
reproduce  textually  its  language.     But  potent  as  any,  perhaps, 
was   the  influence  of  Mr.   Gilbert,  and  there  is  now  a  quaint 
interest   attaching  to   such  criticism  as   is   contained   in  these 
words.      "Mr.   Gilbert   aims   at   shapeliness   and   regularity   of 
composition,  and  is  eccentric  only  in  the  choice  of  subject,  his 
happiest  efforts  being  those  in  which  his  world  is  ideal,  and  his 
characters  are  fantastic." 

The  French  drama  then,  as  now,  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  stage ;  but  out  of  it  all  has  grown  many  a  strong 
piece  of  home  production.  Taking  the  successes  of  the  last 
season  we  have  "  B.ecket,"  "  Hypatia,"  "  A  Woman  of  No  Impor- 
tance," " Liberty  Hall,"  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray," "  The 
Bauble  Shop,"  "  The  Amazons,"  «  Walker,  London,"  "Niobe," 
and  "  Charley's  Aunt,"  a  varied  and  not  altogether  unpromising 
collection.  Mr.  Knight  has  not  failed  to  notice  the  new  influ- 
ence— that  of  Ibsen — which,  if  it  is  not  as  yet  far  reaching  upon 
the  English  stage,  has  perceptibly  affected  the  work  of  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  only  in  a  less  degree  than  that  of  Mr. 
Pinero.  Mr.  Knight  is  himself  very  guarded  in  his  estimate  of 
the  Norwegian  poet,  and  so  far  from  treating  him  with  scorn  or 
indifference,  very  rightly,  in  our  opinion,  concludes  that  a  man 
who  can  inspire  such  admiration  and  call  forth  such  passion,  and 
form  the  subject  of  such  repeated  discussion  and  recrimination  is 
not  a  nobody.  The  critic  has  been  positively  impressed  with 
Ibsen,  and  having  seen  "A  Doll's  House"  three  times,  and 
"  Hedda  Gabler  "  twice  as  often,  declares  that  he  would  gladly  see 
both  again.  There  he  wisely  leaves  the  subject,  and  fulsome 
flatterers  and  scornful  detractors  may  make  what  they  like  of  it. 

Mr.  Knight's  volume  opens  with  Mr.  Irving's  production  of 
"  Hamlet "  in  1874,  and  the  record  closes  with  1879,  a  brief  span 
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in  the  history  of  a  great  art,  but  sufficient  to  include  many  an 
interesting  event.  It  includes  Miss  Terry's  return  to  the  stage  ; 
it  records  the  attempts  to  revive  the  Kestoration  comedies;  it 
measures  the  expedients  of  Boucicault,  and  analyses  the  methods 
of  Salvini,  Rossi,  and  Eistori.  It  might  be  said  that  Mr.  Knight's 
masterly  criticism  was  all  available  in  the  files  of  the  Athenceum, 
but  in  this  handsome  volume  we  are  spared  the  pains  of 
reading. of  ephemeral  productions,  arid  have  at  hand  an  index 
which  is  a  model  of  excellence.  Seven  portraits  are  scattered 
through  the  book.  First  comes  the  genial  critic  seated  in  his 
study  chair,  and  then  follow  portraits  of  Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Terry, 
Mr.  John  Hare,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  Mr,  J.  L. 
Toole.  Mr.  Irving's  is  excellent — admirable  as  a  portrait  and 
striking  as  a  picture. 

Let  not  Mr.  Knight  delay  the  supplementary  volume.  Its 
interest  will  be  stronger  because  the  period  is  nearer  to  our 
sympathies. 


The  Life  and  Art  of  Edwin  Booth.  By  William  Winter. 
Illustrated.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

In  his  preface  to  this  charming  Memoir  of  a  "  gentle-man,"  Mr. 
Winter  warns  us  that  "  the  story  is  that  of  a  dreamer ;  "  and  the 
picture  he  paints,  in  the  course  of  the  158  pages  of  eulogy  devoted 
to  the  life  of  his  hero,  certainly  represents  such  an  one.  Is  a 
devoted  friend  the  ideal  biographer,  must  always  remain  an  open 
question.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  seen  his  sovereign  with  his 
^rown  off,  and  his  feet  upon  the  favourite  footstool  by  the  fire. 
On  the  other,  he  is  pestered  by  temptations,  from  which  another 
would  be  free,  to  suppress  all  that  makes  against  what  he  would 
wish  his  dead  friend  to  appear. 

In  the  case  of  Edwin  Booth,  Mr.  Winter  has  consciously  or 
unconsciously  achieved  a  portrait  in  monotint ;  and  one  laments 
thft  absence  of  colouring  matter.  It  could  hardly  be  that  a  man 
who  exercised  such  influence  over  the  public  at  large  was  merely 
the  gentle,  reserved,  retiring,  melancholy  dreamer  sympathetically 
sketched  in  this  fascinating  book.  If,  however,  Mr.  Winter  has 
elected  to  show  but  one  side  of  Booth's  character,  to  that  side  he 
has  done  justice.  One  might  be  excused,  after  witnessing  his  work 
upon  the  English  stage,  from  worshipping  the  actor ;  but  not, 
after  perusing  these  pages,  from  loving  the  man.  And  the  man, 
as  might  be  expected,  dominates  the  actor  throughout. 

Mr.  Winter  has  much  to  say  of  Booth's  art,  no  less  than  100  pages 
indeed  of  graceful  and  passionate  praise,  in  the  luxuriant  and 
vivid  style  which  has  won  for  him  the  title  of  "  The  Clement 
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Scott  of  America."  But,  eloquent  and  effective  as  these  essays 
are,  he  does  better  service  in  faithfully  recording,  than  in  thus 
interpreting,  the  actor's  views.  It  is  of  little  value  to  learn  thut 
in  Mr.  Winter's  judgment  something  which  Booth  did  in 
'"  Macbeth  "  came  "  home  to  the  heart  with  a  sense  of  actual  and 
corrosive  agony;"  whereas  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  man  himself  by  the  statement  that  "  he  knew  that 
art  is  romantic,"  and  that  "  the  moment  romance  was  sacrificed 
to  reality,  acting  becomes  worse  than  useless  and  the  stage  is 
dead."  Booth  firmly  believed,  it  appears,  that  "  the  contemporary 
taste  for  what  is  called  'nature,'  but  really  is  prosaic  and 
spiritless  photography,  will  run  its  course  and  expire,  and  that 
the  community  will  revert  to  its  old  allegiance  to  romance  and 
beauty." 

The  Life  is  punctuated  with  many  admirable  and  exquisitely 
reproduced  portraits  of  the  famous  actor — in  "character"  and 
out  of  it — and  a  very  full  and  accurate  history  of  his  career 
accompanies  the  narrative.  In  this,  one  mistake  and  at  least  one 
omission  have  been  made.  His  English  season  in  1882  is  said 
'  (p.  116)  to  have  been  played  at  the  Princess's  Theatre.  It  was,  of 
course,  at  the  Adelphi.  And  no  mention  is  made  of  his  acting 
with  Salvini.  Perhaps  the  most  potential  incident  in  Booth's 
life  was  the  proposal  of  John  S.  Clarke  that  the  London  Lyceum 
should  be  run  in  conjunction  with  Booth's  Theatre  in  New  York. 
Booth  favoured  the  plan,  mapped  out  a  programme,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  which,  however,  through  vacillation, 
came  to  nothing ;  and  the  theatre  immediately  fell  into  the  hands  of 
H.  L.  Batemari,  whose  rising  star  was  Henry  Irving.  Had  Booth 
secured  it !  Here  is  a  field  for  speculation  ! 

The   Homes    and  Haunts    of  Shakespeare.      By   James    Leon 
Williams.     With  an  Introduction  by  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ness.     London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 
No  more  magnificent  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  ever 
appeared  than  this  most  superb  volume.     And  no  volume  has 
issued  from-  the  press  reflecting  greater  credit  upon  alHhe  arts 
and    crafts    involved     in     the    making    of    such    a   sumptuous 
There    are    illustrations     at      every      opening— fifteen 
plates    in    water    colour,    forty-five     full-page     photogravures, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  illustrations.     After 
looking  through  this  wonderful   collection  of  pictures  one  may 
well  read  the  words  of  the  editor  when  he  says,  "  A  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  both  to  the  artists  and  to  the  publishers  from  all 
I  us,  not  alone  from,  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  look  with 
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(From  "  The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Shakespeare.") 
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bodily  eyes  upon  these  very  scenes,  but  from  those  also  who 
with  the  mind's  eye  only  can  behold  them  ;  memory  is  refreshed, 
imagination  is  quickened,  and  the  culture  of  both  is  deepened  by 
works  thus  thoroughly  artistic  in  design  and  in  execution."  But 
above  its  artistic  beauty  there  is  the  value  attaching  to  such  a 
volume,  as  vividly  reflecting  the  scenes  wherein  Shakespeare 
spent  his  earliest  and  perhaps  most  impressionable  years.  It 
may  be  true  that  Shakespeare  would  not  have  been  the  dramatist 
he  was  had  he  never  come  into  touch  with  the  activity  of  the 
capital  city,  but  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  he  could  never  have 
been  the  poet  he  was  had  he  not  been  nurtured  amid  homes  and 
haunts  so  interesting  and  picturesque. 

Sweet  Lavender.     Comedy  in  Three  Acts.     By  Arthur  W.  Pinero. 

W.  Heinemann. 
Lady    Windermere's  Fan.     Comedy    in  Four   Acts.     By    Oscar 

Wilde.     Mathews  and  Lane. 

Nothing  could  have  been  happier  than  the  simultaneous 
appearance  in  book  form  of  these  popular  plays.  Eepresentative 
works  of  our  premier  dramatist  and  our  premier  (stage)  wit,  they 
are  alike  in  possessing  a  literary  quality,  alike  in  effecting  a 
clever  compromise  with  realism  and  romance,  alike  in 
being  at  once  eminently  readable  and  supremely  actable, 
and  utterly  unlike  in  everything  else.  Once  again  it  is  genius 
versus  talent.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  study,  Mr. 
Pinero  frankly  selects  a  theatrical  theme  and  a  group  of  semi- 
theatrical  folk ;  but  his  treatment  is  so  naturalistic,  his  humour  so 
tender,  his  pathos  so  bright,  that  he  almost  persuades  us  to 
accept  this  fairyland  as  England.  Mr.  Wilde,  on  the  contrary, 
favouring  actuality,  picks  his  people  from  the  club  and  ball  room, 
sets  them  to  work  in  the  actual  world  of  Society,  and  the  result  is 
something  as  unlike  Nature  as  Academic  art.  In  either  case 
the  literary  workmanship  is  fine,  but  Lady  Windermere  appro- 
priately flashes  with  the  hard  brilliance  of  diamonds,  whereas 
Sioeet  Lavender  shines  with  the  soft  lustre  of  a  simple  string  of 
pearls.  One  yields  fragrance  and  sunshine,  the  other  gas  and 
the  reek  of  midnight  oil.  And  while  Mr.  Pinero's  comedy, 
though  nearly  six  years  old,  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  when  he  first  got 
the  scent  of  lavender  over  the  footlights,  Mr.  Wilde's,  aetat  2, 
already  "  dates  "  and  sets  one  thinking  why,  a  few  months  since, 
it  was  accounted  "  wit  "  to  credit  a  woman  with  a  Nonconformist 
conscience.  The  internal  differences  are  manifest  upon  the  covers, 
and  the  plays  betray  their  mission  at  a  glance.  Mr.  Wilde's  is 
a  sumptuous  affair,  daintily  designed  for  the  dilettante — for  the 
very,  very  few.  Mr.  Pinero's  wTears  a  workaday  look,  as  though 
meant  for  the  multitude,  which  some  day,  perhaps,  it  will  reach 
when  Mr.  Heinemann  lowers  its  price.  RALPH  HALL  CAINE. 
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A  Man's  Heart. 


;ACQUETTE  KOUBLOT  came  to  the  door  of  her 
father's  little  cottage,  and  gazed  with  sad  eyes  over 
the  sea,  ablaze  with  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  little  fishing  boats, 
preparing  for  their  nightly  errand. 

The  rugged  fishing  village  of  Les  Bossus,  with  its 
mounds  of  black  rock,  like  hunched  backs  pushing 
up  through  the  sands,  was  a  poor  and  uncanny  little  place,  and 
the  cottage  of  old  Justin  Roublot  was  one  of  the  poorest  and 
smallest  in  it. 

Sixty  years  spent  in  his  native  village,  for  the  most  part  battling 
with  the  sea  for  a  livelihood  as  persistently  as  any  fisherman 
along  the  coast  of  Brittany,  had  made  him  old  for  his  age. 
Rheumatism  had  gripped  his  frame  hard  now  and  then,  and  left 
its  traces  in  the  bowed  shoulders  ;  his  rugged  face  was  tanned  as 
brown  as  the  sails  of  his  boat,  and  time  and  toil  and  trouble  had 
drawn  deep  and  crooked  furrows  about  his  eyes  and  mouth. 

Year  after  year  he  had  fought  on,  cheered  by  the  companionship 
of  his  daughter,  but  latterly  he  had  made  but  a  poor  thing  of 
it,  and  now  he  lay  weak  and  broken,  his  muscular  frame  lax 
and  full  of  pain,  and  his  mind  as  ill  at  ease  as  his  body. 

All  day  long  his  little  Jacquebte,  as  old  Eoublot  still  called  her, 
although  she  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  womanly  for  her  age, 
and  could  pull  an  oar  well  nigh  as  hard  as  he  could,  had  waited 
upon  the  sick  man  hand  and  foot,  and  even  now  the  trouble  in  her 
eyes  was  for  him. 

The  worry  which  bothers  careful  little  women  all  the  world 
over,  in  big  houses  in  Paris  or  London  no  less  than  in  a  two- 
roomed  cottage  in  a  Breton  fishing  village,  the  inability  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  the  sense  of  helplessness  which  comes  when  le 
dernier  sou  is  reached,  had  ccme  to  Jacquette  Koublot,  and  the  glory 
of  the  sunset  was  dimmed  for  her  by  unshed  tears. 

All  at  once  her  expression  changed.  The  light  of  hope  shone 
in  her  bright  dark  eyes  ;  resolution  made  her  set  her  red  lips 
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MISS   MM  YOHE. 


"  (Y)oh6,   (Y)ohd,  la  joie  de  vivre !  " 

"  SPECTATOR  "  of  THE  STAR. 
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tinnly,  and  the  colour  eamo  and  went  as  \\iih  a  quirk,  impetuous 
i^esture  she  put  up  both  her  plump  hro\\  n  liaiuls  to  her  head,  and 
pushed  haek  the  heavy  roils  of  dark  hair,  the  Inanity  and  ahund- 
anee  of  whieh  not  even  her  elose-tit  t  im;  linen  rap  eoutd  hide. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  air  ot'  relief  which  had  suddenly 
re\ealed  itself  in  her  lace  was  a  man.  Not  :i  youit;;  man.  not  a 
handsome  man,  nothing  of  the  lo\er,  ho  it  said.  Put  :it  the 
moment  it  is  douhtful  Nvlii'tluT  tin-  MiKirti'st  ViMin:;  (b.hi'nn:ui 
in  Ij^s  BoSSUa  \\iHiKl  havo  Ivrn  as  wrli'iMiii'  to  ,l:u-.|iict  t  c, 
although  sho  had  all  a  woman's  lo\o  of  little  ro.jiu'l  I'los  and  ron 
qiu'sts,  as  tlu'  lu-iH  and  ui.vn  i-n'aturi'  wlu>  i*anu'  slowly  up  tin- 
iiarnuv,  uno\(Mi  street,  hondin^  undiM-  tho  \\i'i:;lit  of  a  park  ftlung 
arross  his  narrou  shouldtTs. 

"Simon  La/.aro  '  "  sho  rrird,  hreal  lilcsfdy ,  not  inlondni",  lhaf 
]\c  should  hear  her.  hut,  in  her  exeitemcnt ,  speaking  more  lotidh 
than  she  knew. 

"Simon  Lazare  ii  is,  my  pretty  Jaoquette,"  echoed  the  old  Jew, 

steppin:;.  aS  ho  spoke,  U|)  tlie  three  I'oiiidi  sloiu"  ;;t«'ps  which  led  !•> 
the  door  of  Justin  Kouhlofs  QOttagO,  "  and  \\hal  can  I  tempi  you 

with  this  beautiful  evening?     A  ne\\   cap,  HOIMO  preiiv   rihhom: 

such  as  the  ladies  arc  wearing  m  I  Iresl ,  a,iui  in  r.oiil.>;',nc.  and 
even  in  Paris  Paris,  my  pivtty  one  !  Now  tell  me,  Ma.'a.miielh- 
Jacquette,  can  I  sell  you  some  earrinj;:;,  a  hrooeh,  a,  necklace  "  l! 
is  a  shame  BO  much  heauty  should  nol  he  set,  off  hy  even  a  sin;;le 

hit  of  jewellery." 

"  No;  I  have  no  money,"  replied  JanpiHio,  \\illi  \\  (jinek  hll.lr 
si^h  ;  a-ddiii;;  «|iiiekly  :  "  And  falhcr  r.  ill,  \rr\  ill.  a.nd  wa.nl::  \\inr 
and  «M)od  food  and  !  Inn;;;,  I  ha  I.  co  ,1  money — and  "  she  paused, 

and  put  up  her  hands  to  her  lirad. 

"  Well,     my     111  I  Ic    uiic,"      ,;nd    Sinmn  ,   with    In       tin  »Hl 

heiiovolcnl,  air  and  a  .smile  which  lie   tried   h.iid    n..(    !..  ina.kr  eim 
Jiin^-,  "   I    have  (old  you  ma.n\     a.   him-    Iha.t  if  I    ha,d  a,  hea.d  of  hail' 

like  yours  I   \\.uild  never    he   short   of  pocJvel  ney'H 

worth  at  a  pinch.      And   I   ha\e  plenty  of  room  lor  it      look  !  " 

As  he  spoke  he  op(!ned  his  park,  and  lil'tin;;  a,n  inner  tra,y 
displayed  some  do/.eii:;  of  Ion;;  tresses  of  ha.ir  Nark,  hmwn, 
\,  line  a8  silk,  OOarBe,  BmOOth,  tangled,  such  a,  mas:;  of  ma.iiy 
sha.des  and  textures,  which  he  ha,d  hoii'dit  or  harterod  Inr  (Jieap 
je.wcillcry  a,nd  tawdry  liimry  IVom  I, he  peasant  women  a.nd  -;n  I 
Of  the  Tillages  thrniijdi  whn-h  hr  ha,d  alrea.dy  pa,:;,;e(|.  Kor  Simon 
Jja,/are  was  a^ent  lor  ii  |>i;j  house  in  the  capital,  and  these  shorn 
locks  of  tin;  P.reton  women  were  destined  to  adorn  the  heads  ol 
the  fashionahle  ladic:;  of  Paris. 

"None,    <|uite    like,    your:;,     pretty     one,"      he.     :;;i,id,  ;ly  ; 

then  he  hastened  to  add,  less  she  :Jiould   ta.ke,    to<;    much    advan 
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tage  of  his  admission,  "  but  it  is  not  as  if  it  were  gold,  my  dear, 
after  all.  For  gold— gold  of  the  right  shade  and  as  fine  as  spun 
silk,  I  would  give  you ah  !  I  would  give  you  its  weight  in 

silver." 

"  Well,  it  is  no  good  talking  of  what  you  would  give  if  it  were 
what  it  is  not,"  said  the  girl  a  little  pettishly. 

"Now,  now,  my  dear,"  returned  the  old  man  in  wheedling 
tones,  for  he  had  more  than  once  tried  to  induce  Jacquette  to 
make  a  bargain  with  him  upon  previous  visits  to  the  village,  but 
without  success,  "  you  know  I  always  pay  too  much,  and  it  is 
that  which  keeps  me  a  poor  man." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  just  as  poor  as  you  are,"  retorted  the  girl 
with  a  light  laugh.  "  But  tell  me  what  will  you  give  ?  " 

"  You  mean  it?" 

"  Of  course  I  mean  it.  My  father  may  die  for  lack  of  good 
things  unless  something  is  done.  Do  you  think  I  am  not 
daughter  enough  to  sacrifice  so  much  for  him  ?  But  I  mean  to 
be  paid  for  it." 

"Certainly — and  who  would  pay  you  better  than  your  old 
Simon  ?  Come — how  much  do  you  want  for  it  ?  " 

"  Twenty  francs." 

The  old  man  almost  screamed  with  affected  horror,  throwing 
up  his  hands  into  the  air  as  he  cried :  "  Twenty  francs ! 
twenty  francs !  You  women  have  no  conscience  !  Twenty 
francs  !  It  is  madness,  nothing  else  !  " 

"Fifteen,  then." 

"  Fifteen— just  as  bad,  all  but  five  ;  and  what  is  five  francs  ?  " 
retorted  Simon  with  unconscious  inconsistency. 

"  I  will  have  fifteen  or  nothing,"  said  Jacquette,  with  a  stamp 
of  her  little  foot. 

"  Very  well,  then.  Nothing  it  will  be,"  and  the  Jew  shut  up 
his  pack  and  moved  away.  But  after  going  a  few  paces  he  turned 
and  said:  "  Come,  I  will  give  you  five  francs — because  your  father 
is  ill ;  but  it  will  be  a  loss  to  me — two  francs  out  of  my  own 
pocket  at  the  least." 

But  Jacquette  made  as  though  she  heard  nothing. 

"Five  francs,  and  a  good  price  too,"  persisted  the  agent. 

"Fifteen." 

"  Bah  !  It  is  no  use  talking  business  to  a  bit  of  a  girl.  Come, 
six  francs  and  not  a  centime  more." 

"  Fifteen." 

;'  Well,  well,  of  all  the  hard  bargains  give  me  a  girl  in  her  teens. 
And  who  would  have  thought  it  of  such  a  pretty  one  as  Jacquette 
Eoublot.  Eh,  well !  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  give  in.  I  shall 
have  to  give  up  the  business.  I  have  too  much  heart  for  it.  A 
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woman  can  just  twist  me  round  her  little   finger.     Seven  francs 
fifty  is  my  last  word." 

And  at  last,  after  haggling  almost  centime  by  centime,  a  bargain 
was  struck  at  ten  francs,  and  ten  minutes  later  Simon  Lazare 
went  his  way  with  two  superb  tresses  of  hair,  soft  as  silk  and 
black  as  night,  and  Jacquette  Koublot  put  on  her  cap — not  her 
usual  Breton  headgear,  but  a  more  showy  affair  such  as  the 
women  of  Boulogne  wear,  which  had  been  given  to  her  on  her 


last  fete-day  by  Eodolphe  Linotte,  from  whom  she  was  every 
moment  expecting  a  visit. 

A  little  square  of  looking-glass  hung  upon  the  wall  within  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  and  she  had  just  time  to  give  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  reflection  of  her  pretty  face  and  one  rumpling  tug  at  the 
soft  vagrant  curls  which  strayed  from  under  the  frilled  cap  and 
fell  upon  her  forehead,  as  she  heard  a  man  whistling  a  cheerful 
tune  as  he  came  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage. 

"  Good  evening,  Jacquette,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  the  steps,  with  his  basket  in  front  of  him.  "  You  are  wearing 
my  little  present,  I  see.  That  is  very  good  of  you." 

"No  ;  it  was  good  of  you  to  think  of  me  when  you  were  in 
Boulogne — so  gay,  with  numbers  of  girls  after  you  without 
doubt." 

"  You  flatter  me,  my  little  one,"  said  the  young  fellow,  laughing, 
and  showing  strong  white  teeth  and  a  mouth  that  looked  hard 
and  cruel  beneath  his  thin  fair  moustache.  "  But  you  know  I 
have  eyes  for  no  one  but  Jacquette  Eoublot,  ever  since ." 

"  Hush,  here  is  Pierre  Leblanc,"  said  the  girl,  hastily,  as  a  lad 
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in  fisherman's  garb,  and  carrying  a  bunch  of  flowers,  came  in 
sight  down  the  narrow  street. 

The  lad's  frame  was  sturdy  and  well-knit,  his  complexion  and 
hair  dark,  and  in  his  eyes  something  at  once  firm,  gentle,  trustable, 
like  those  of  some  honest,  faithful  dog. 

"  Confound  him  !  I  wonder  you  care  what  a  boy  like  that  hears 
or  sees  or  thinks,"  said  Eodolphe,  irritably.  "  I  wanted  to  have 
a  good  talk  with  you  to-night.  Can  you  come  out  again 
presently  ?  " 

"  My  father  is  so  ill— 
"There  is  always  something." 

"  Oh,  Eodolphe,  you  know  I  would  come  if  I  could." 
"  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  stay  now,  with  this  young  lout  here. 
I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  at  the  Pardon.  And  after — we  will  get 
a  dance  together.  Till  to-morrow,  then."  And  without  more 
ado  the  young  fellow  just  pressed  her  hand  and  went  away, 
apparently  very  unwilling  to  meet  the  lad  whom  he  affected  to 
despise. 

When  Pierre  Lsblanc  had  noticed  who  was  with  Jacquette, 
his  first  instinct  had  been  to  turn  back  ;  but  then  his  dogged  reso- 
lution conquered,  and  he  came  steadily  on,  reaching  the  steps 
within  a  few  seconds  of  Kodolphe's  departure. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  few  flowers,  Jacquette,"  he  blurted  out 
in  his  boyish,  rugged  way.  "  I  thought  you  might  like  them  for 
the  Pardon  to-morrow.  How  is  your  father  to-night  ?  " 

"No  better,  Pierre. 
Thank  you  for  the  flowers. 
It  was  very  nice  of  you  to 
think  of  me,"  and  the  girl 
took  the  bunch  and  nodded 
pleasantly  to  him  in  her 
bright  way. 

"No  better.  It  is  hard 
work  for  you  to  nurse  him, 

Jacquette,  and  to 1  wish 

I  could  help  you,"  said 
Pierre,  with  a  wistful  look 
in  his  dog-like  eyes. 

"You  are  a   good,   kind 

boy,  Pierre " 

"Boy— boy!"  he  inter- 
rupted,  a  little  hotly ;  "  you 
-1  always  treat  me  as  a  boy, 
Jacque tte.  If  I  am  almost  a  boy  in  years,  I  have  a  man's 
strength— and  a  man's  heart,"  he  added,  sturdily. 
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"  I  meant  nothing,  Pierre.  It  seems  so  natural  to  think  of  you 
as  a  boy.  You  see  I  have  known  you  since  we  went  stumbling, 
hand-in-hand,  over  the  rocks  when  the  tide  was  out — two  little 
ones  together." 

"  Yet  you  think  more  now  of  that  Rodolphe  Linotte,  whom 
you  have  not  known  six  months,  than  you  do  of  me,  whom  you 
have  known  all  your  life.  I  wish  you  would  not  wear  that  cap, 
Jacquette.  It  does  not  suit  you  as  well  as  our  simple  Breton 
ones." 

She  smiled  at  his  little  burst  of  jealousy,  and  said  mischie- 
vously :  "  You  are  not  very  polite,  Pierre.  Fortunately,  my  glass 
tells  me  differently." 

"  Forgive  me,  Jacquette.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude.  You 
know  there  is  no  one  so  beautiful  in  my  eyes,  whatever  you 
wear." 

"Silly  boy!  But  I  shall  wear  it  if  I  like.  There 'is  no 
harm " 

"  You  wear  it  to  please  him.     That  is  the  harm." 

"  I  wear  it  to  please  myself.  Now,  Pierre,  do  not  be  stupid, 
or  I  will  not  dance  with  you  to-morrow." 

"  You  will  then,  if  I  let  you  wear 

"Let?" 

"  Oh,  Jacquette  !  I  know  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  you  like 
that ;  but  will  you  not  give  me  the  right?  "  blurted  out  the  lad 
in  his  honest,  blundering  way. 

"  The  right  to  tyrannize  over  me?  I  think  not,  thank  you, 
M.  Pierre  Leblanc,"  and  Jacquette  made  a  mock  curtsey,  and 
laughed  merrily. 

But  the  lad  was  in  earnest  now,  and,  having  broken  the  ice, 
his  words  poured  out  in  a  flood  of  simple  appeal. 

"  Let  me  take  care  of  you,  dear  !  If  I  am  young,  I  am  nearly 
as  old  as  you  are  ;  and  last  season  I  earned  a  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  a  month,  and  this  year  I  am  to  have  a  share  of 
the  seine-fishing,  and  shall  make  two  hundred  or  more  ;  and  I 
love  you  so,  Jacquette.  No  one  could  love  you  as  I  do ;  and  your 
father  is  getting  old,  and  if  he  should  die,  you  will  be  all  alone  in 
the  world.  Oh,  Jacquette,  tell  me  you  will  be  my  wife " 

The  girl  listened,  and  her  colour  came  and  went.  Presently 
she  put  up  her  hands  to  her  ears,  with  a  pretty  gesture,  and 
said,  "  No,  no,  Pierre,  do  not  ask  me — not  now — not  now — I  will 
not  listen.  See — do  not  think  of  me  like  that.  Good-bye  now, 
till  to-morrow." 

And  before  the  lad  could  stop  her,  Jacquette  had  run  away 
into  the  cottage  and  closed  the  door.  Pierre  noticed,  though, 
that  she  took  his  flowers  with  her,  and  that,  despite  her  words, 
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she  had  not  seemed  ill  pleased.     So  he  went  away,  not  hope- 
less, and  telling  himself  that  now  at  least  she  knew  the  truth. 

Presently,  with  two  francs  of  the  money  for  which  she  had 
sacrificed  her  hair,  Jacquette  went  down  to  the  one  little  shop 
where  she  could  buy  some  small  comforts  for  her  father.  Her 
two  lovers  were  constantly  in  her  mind,  and  the  strife  of  feelings 
which  the  thought  of  them  set  up  made  her  depressed.  It  was 
with  a  superstitious  dread  that  she  noticed  as  she  returned  that 
the  beautiful  sunset  was  fast  being  superseded  by  a  stormy  night, 
and  when,  an  hour  later,  darkness  had  fallen,  and  with  it  a  storm, 
she  stood  at  the  window  looking  out  over  the  stretch  of  waters, 
almost  invisible  save  just  near  the  shore,  with  a  miserable  fore- 
boding of  evil  to  come. 

Born  and  bred  by  the  sea,  the  sight  of  it  yet  often  made  her  sad, 
and  in  her  heart  she  repeated  unwittingly  and  wordlessly  the  sad 
chant  of  the  great  poet  of  the  sea  :— 

"  Here  still,  though  the  wave  and  the  wind  seem  lovers 

Lulled  half  asleep  by  their  own  soft  words, 
A  dream  as  of  death  in  the  sunlight  hovers, 

And  a  sign  in  the  motions  and  cries  of  the  birds. 
Dark  auguries  and  keen  from  the  sweet  sea-swallows 

Strike  noon  with  a  sense  as  of  midnight's  breath, 
And  the  wing  that  flies  and  the  wing  that  follows 
Are  as  types  of  the  wings  of  death." 


And    it    was    of  death    that    the    sea   seemed   to  speak    to 

Jacquette  Eoublot  to-night.     And  within   the  inner  room   her 

father  lay  grievously  sick.      Her  soul  was  burdened  and  sad,  and 

orn  with  conflicting  thoughts.      She  stood  an  hour  looking  over 

ie  sea  and  listening  dully  to  its  dirge-like  chant.     Then,  remem- 

ing,  woman-like,  that  she  ought  to  look  her  best  on  the 

morrow,  she  went  into  her  father's  room,  saw  that  he  was  sleep- 
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ing,  undressed,  said  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 
She  prayed  for  Rodolphe,  but  she  prayed  for  Pierre,  too  ;  and, 
before  putting  out  her  light,  she  looked  at  the  flowers  he  had 
bought  for  her,  and  by  a  sudden  impulse  raised  them  to  her  lips. 

The  morrow  was  the  great  day  of  the  year  at  Les  Bossus,  and, 
happily,  it  broke  fair  and  calm. 

From  early  morning  the  good  Cure  of  the  quaint  little  Chapelle 
de  Saint  Dominique  du  Pouce  had  been  astir  and  busy  with 
preparations  for  the  ceremony  of  the  Pardon  des  Oiseaux,  and  the 
children  of  the  village  had  been  hard  at  work  for  many  days 
making  little  cages,  in  which  on  the  great  day  the  birds  should 
be  placed  and  sold. 

Happily,  too,  old  Justin  Roublot  took  a  turn  for  the  better  in 
the  night,  and  would  not  hear  of  Jacquette  losing  her  share  of 
the  fete. 

"  Go,  my  little  one.  I  shall  do  very  well,  and  the  fresh  air  will 
bring  back  the  colour  to  your  cheeks.  You  have  got  quite  pale, 
dear,  nursing  me.  Go,  and  be  very  happy." 

So  Jacquette  donned  her  best  clothes,  and,  out  of  coquetry, 
her  Boulognaise  cap  which  Rodolphe  had  given  her,  and,  with 
Pierre's  bouquet  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  went  out  to  join  the 
stream  of  pilgrims  to  the  little  chapel  on  the  hill. 

Presently  she  met  the  procession,  and  with  it  went  her  way. 
Cripples,  hoping  for  alms  or  for  relief  from  their  ailments  could 
they  but  get  the  luck  of  touching  the  Holy  Thumb  of  the  Saint 
in  its  crystal  case  ;  children,  bearing  offerings  of  birds  and  flowers  ; 
men  and  women,  gaily  dressed  and  chattering  glibly  while  they 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  good  Cure,  Pere  Sebastien,  and  his 
fellow-clergy  from  neighbouring  villages  ;  ballad  singers  chanting 
their  simple  staves  and  selling  copies  for  a  few  centimes  to  those 
who  would  buy.  And  presently  the  priests,  with  acolytes  and 
censers,  banners  and  reliquaries,  and,  prime  attraction  of  all, 
the  Holy  Thumb  of  Saint  Dominique,  to  touch  which  the  crowd 
pressed  round  in  a  surging  mass. 

At  last  the  chapel  was  reached,  the  short  service  performed,  not 
much  to  the  edification  of  Jacquette,  whose  thoughts  were  with 
Rodolphe  and  Pierre,  neither  of  whom  she  had  yet  seen.  But  she 
felt  pretty  sure  that  the  promise  of  a  dance  would  bring  both  of 
them  by-and-bye.  Nor  was  she  mistaken. 

The  religious  part  of  the  Pardon  being  finished  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everyone,  groups  made  their  way  to  various  centres, 
chiefly  small  farmhouses  and  inns  near  the  village,  where  singing, 
dancing,  and  drinking  took  the  place  of  devotion,  and  were  in- 
dulged in  with  at  least  as  much  enthusiasm. 

Jacquette  Eoublot,  having  first  looked  in  at  the  cottage  to  see 
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that  her  father  was  comfortable,  and  finding  him  better  and  eager 
not  to  rob  her  of  her  little  pleasuring,  returned  to  the  auberge  of 
Madame  Vintras,  the  "  Ked  Boot,"  where,  as  she  had  anticipated, 
she  found  both  Eodolphe  and  Pierre  eager  to  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  her  promise. 

Her  arrival  was  the  signal  for  a  general  movement  of  interest, 
for  she  was  by  far  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  place,  and  Eodolphe 
Linotte  promptly  left  Toinette  Pommardon,  a  showy,  fair  girl, 
with  a  lot  of  twisted  yellow  hair,  with  whom  he  had  been 
talking,  and  with  whom,  too,  gossip  had  coupled  his  name  very 
closely  for  some  time  past. 

His  sudden  defection  was  noticed,  and  two  or  three  women 
glanced  at  Toinette  with  a  sneering  laugh  which  roused  the  spirib 
of  jealousy  in  her  in  a  moment. 

She  crossed  to  where  Kodolphe  and  Jacquette  were  standing, 
and  said  in  her  high,  nasal  tones :  "  These  may  be  Les  Bossus 
manners,  M.  Eodolphe,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  in  Paris  no 
gentleman  would  think  of  leaving  a  lady  for  the  first  fisher- girl 
that  crossed  his  path." 

Jacquette  flushed  scarlet,  and  then  turned  deadly  pale.  In  the 
hard  voice  of  this  brazen  woman  she  seemed  to  read  threat  of 
judgment  upon  her  for  leaving  her  father  for  her  own  pleasure. 

But  she  said  nothing,  and  Eodolphe  only  gave  a  rather  forced 
laugh,  and  said  :  "  All  right,  Toinette.  You  need  not  grudge  me 
just  one  dance,"  and  iu  another  moment  he  had  caught  Jacquette 

round  the  waist 
and  was  whirling 
her  round  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of 
laughing,  some- 
times malicious 
faces.  And  Pierre 
Leblanc,  who  had 
heard  and  seen  it 
all,  watched  them 
with  pain  and  anger 
in  his  eyes. 

Not  so  lightly 
would  he  have 
treated  the  faintest 
approach  to  insult 

l  <//,      \  of    one    for    whom 

he     would     gladly 
give  his  life  if  need  were. 

Not  one  but  three  dances  Eodolphe  danced  with  Jacquette 
before  he  would  release  her,  and  with  each  moment  the  rage  of 
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Toinette  Poromardon  became  more  ungovernable.  At  last, 
breathless  and  laughing  recklessly,  for  he  was  a  little  tipsy, 
Eodolphe  led  his  partner  to  a  seat  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

This  was  the  last  straw,  and  Toinette,  her  hard,  blue  eyes 
glittering  with  passion,  stalked  up  to  the  couple,  and  with  a  brutal 
cry  :  "  See  the  beggarly  girl  he  leaves  me  for,"  tore  the  cap  from 
Jacquette's  head,  showing  her  cropped  hair. 

The  vile  insult  caused  Jacquette  to  spring  to  her  feet  in  terror, 
but  Eodolphe  only  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and,  with  a 
tipsy  laugh,  cried:  "  Come,  little  ones,  do  not  be  silly.  Come, 
kiss,  and  be  friends  !  " 

With  a  look  of  horror  in  her  eyes,  Jacquette  tore  herself  from 
his  grasp,  and  would  have  rushed  away,  but  she  felt  her  wrist 
seized,  and  she  saw  at  her  side,  with  set  face  and  breast  heaving 
with  passion,  Pierre  Leblanc. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  I  will  take  you  home.  It  is  not  safe  to  go 
alone  with  that  woman  about,"  he  muttered,  suddenly  assuming 
the  air  of  manly  strength  which  brave,  honest  souls  develop 
without  effort  in  time  of  need. 

She  sank  down  upon  a  seat,  too  frightened  to  oppose  his  will, 
and  secretly  thankful  that  she  had  found  such  a  champion. 

Then  Pierre  Leblanc  strode  to  where  Kodolphe  Linotte  sat 
chuckling  stupidly,  and  said  hoarsely  :  "  Come  and  beg  Made- 
moiselle Roubloi's  pardon." 

Kodolphe  took  no  notice,  beyond  giving  the  lad  an  impudent 
stare. 

Then  Pierre  struck  him  full  in  the  face  with  the  one  word, 
"Coward!"  and  left  him. 

But  even  Eodolphe  Linotte,  poltroon  as  he  was,  could  not 
suffer  this  humiliation  without  some  show  of  resentment,  and  he 
started  up  to  follow  Leblanc.  The  others  urged  him  on,  and 
soon  Pierre  and  Jacquette  found  themselves  the  centre  of  a 
surging  crowd,  while  Eodolphe,  blustering  and  using  foul 
language  about  them  both,  pressed  on  him  with  uplifted  hand. 

"You  will  have  it,  then?"  said  Pierre;  adding  quickly  to 
Jacquette,  "  Go  away  now,  this  is  not  fit  for  you ;  "  and  then  he 
set  himself  to  read  Linotte  a  lesson  he  would  not  speedily  forget. 

Toinette  Pommardon,  who,  in  her  erratic  fashion,  really  cared 
for  Eodolphe,  now  threw  herself  upon  Pierre,  endeavouring  to 
drag  him  away  from  her  lover,  when  suddenly  Leblanc  gave 
a  sharp  cry  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  knife  thrust  into  his 
side. 

Swiftly  and  silently  Eodolphe  slid  through  the  crowd  in  the 
tumult  which  followed,  and  made  his  escape,  and  scarcely  had  he 
done  so  when  the  Cure  made  his  appearance. 
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"What  is  this,  my  children?  Profaning  the  fete-day  of  our 
Saint  with  brawling?" 

"  Worse  than  that,  Pere  Sebastien.     It  is  murder  ! 
woman's  voice. 

"  Murder !  "  and  in  another  moment  the  good  priest  was  on  his 
knees  by  the  wounded  man. 

"Air— give  him  air.  Now  then,  some  of  you.  Here,  George, 
Victor,  Alexandre,  come,  give  a  hand.  We  must  carry  him 

within." 

A  dozen  pairs  of  hands  were  quickly  at  the  good  priest  s 
disposal,  for  with  all  their  rough  ways  the  Breton  folk  were  good- 
hearted,  and  Pierre  Leblancwas  carried  tenderly  into  the  auberge 
and  laid  upon  the  best  bed  in  the  house. 

For  a  week  he  lay  between  life  and  death,  nursed  with  unweary- 
ing devotion  by  Madame  Vintr as,  by  Jacquette,  by  Pere  Sebastien, 
who  was  as  skilful  as  a  doctor  and  as  gentle  as  a  woman. 

Upon  the  eighth  day  after  he  had  proved  that  a  man's  heart 
was  in  his  boy  breast,  he  spoke  : 

"Jacquette!" 

"  I  am  here,  Pierre." 

"  Jacquette — are  you  safe  ?  " 

The  days  were  all  blotted  out  in  his  memory. 

"  Quite  safe,  dear  Pierre.     And  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  been  ill.  Ah !  I  remember.  But — Jacquette— 
I  am  well  now,  with  you  by  my  side." 

The  landlady  and  the  good  priest  stole  from  the  room. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  cry  in  which  sorrow  for  the  past,  promise 
for  the  future,  and  a  great  love  for  the  lad  who  had  so  nearly 
given  his  life  for  her,  seemed  to  speak,  Jacquette  threw  her  arms 
round  the  boy's  neck  and  kissed  him  once  on  the  lips. 

#  :|c  =!c  ;[:  *'f  ^' 

Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  Bodolphe  Linotte  and 
Toinette  Pommardon,  save  vague  rumours  that  they  had  been 
seen  in  Paris  in  one  of  the  worst  of  the  auberges  in  the  thieves' 
quarter.  But  the  life  of  Paris  was  of  small  concern  to  the  quiet 
dwellers  in  Les  Bossus,  and  as  for  Pierre  and  Jacquette,  nothing 
in  the  wide  world  could  trouble  them  any  more  or  rob  them  of 
their  joy  and  their  love,  for  had  not  the  good  Cure,  within  six 
months  of  the  affaire  Linotte,  as  it  is  still  spoken  of  in  Les 
Bossus,  breathed  upon  them  the  benison  of  the  Church,  and  at 
his  dearly-loved  little  Chapelle  de  Saint  Dominique  du  Pouce, 
made  them  man  and  wife  ? 

ARTHUR  GODDABD. 
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Condensed   Dramas. 


N0t  VI.— "A  CRITIC'S   CHRISTMAS  NIGHTMARE." 

ACT  I. 

SCENE — A  Butcher's  Shop  in  Bloomsbury. 

Aubrey  Tanqueray,  Junr.  (clothed  in  butcher  ial  blue,  is  calcula- 
ting the  cost  of  joints  in  a  corner}.  And  now  to  solve  the  daily 
enigma  of  my  life— 9f  Ibs.  of  mutton  at  10  Jd.  a  pound.  Ah, 
me  !  What  can  it  be,  I  wonder  ! 

Lord  Illingworth  (strolls  in) :  My  dear  Aubrey,  it  is  the 
Uneatable  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Unknowable. 

Aubrey :  Thank  you  !  That  epigram,  entered  in  the  money 
column,  shall  add  a  literary  flavour  to  Mrs.  Jones's  weekly  account 
(rises').  And  now,  Lord  Illingworth,  a  word  with  you.  I  have 
invited  you  to  the  purlieus  of  a  Meat  Emporium  in  order  that 
you  may  hear  from  my  own  lips  that 

Lord  III.  :  Aubrey,  I  know  all.  Fired  with  that  chivalrous 
devotion,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  domestic  drama,  you  have  quitted 
the  Patrician  Home  of  your  Ancestors ;  and,  all  for  the  love  of 
the  lady  in  the  two-pair  back,  are  making  the  welkin  ring  with 
the  "  Buy  !  buy  !  buy  !  "  of  the  humble  butcher. 

Aubrey  :  Yes,  I  love  her  with  the  honest  manly  love  of  a  hero, 
but — she  has  a  Past. 

Lord  III. :  My  dear  Aubrey,  there  is  nothing  more  charming  in 
a  heroine  than  a  Past — for  so  endowed  she  palpitates  with 
Potentialities.  She  is  the  patc-de-foie-gras  of  the  Matrimonial 
Banquet — unwholesome,  but  exceedingly  appetising. 

Aubrey  :  You  know  the  lady,  I  think  ? 

Lord  111. :  I  do. 

Aubrey  :  You  knew  her  first  as  Esther  in  "  Caste  "? 

Lord  III.  (hesitatingly]  :  Well  I— 

Aubrey  (struggling  with  emotion) :  Tell  me.     I  insist. 

Lord  III.  (with  an  effort)  :  It  is  true. 

Aubrey  (sighs)  :  Ah  !  There  is  something  also  about  a  milk 
jug  in  "  School  "  ?  (Pause.)  Answer  me  ! 

Lord  III.  (unwillingly) :  There  is.     She  held  it. 
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Aubrey:  And  was  assisted  in  her  love-sick  feelings  by  one 
Beaufoy  ? 

Lord  III.  :  Alas  !  that  also  is  too  true. 

Aubrey:  She  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Grace  Chilworth  ; 
but  she  has  no  right  even  to  that  appellation ;  her  real  name  is 
Heroine  Eomantick.  I  tell  you  all  this  in  order  that  you  may 
not  imagine  that  I  have  been  lured  into  an  alliance  with  one  who 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  she  is  a  dramatic  novelty.  I  know  her 
to  be,  what  she  really  is,  an  ordinary  theatrical  convention.  (A 
pause.  Then  Aubrey  grasps  a  shin  of  beef  convulsively,  and 
Lord  Illingworth  smokes  a  cigarette.) 

Todman(a  master  butcher,  enters):  Lord  Hillingworth,  I  am 
proud  to  welcome  you  to  my  'umble  'ome ;  but  things  with  me 
is  queer.  I've  got  rheumatics  in  my  fore  quarters,  lumbago  in 
my  brisket,  and  Fate  is  now  a  sharpenin'  of  her  steel  previous  to 
conductin'  me  to  the  slaughter  'ouse.  I  would  say  more,  but  my 
stock  of  appropriate  professional  similes  is  exhausted.  In  that 
respect  a  low  comedy  butcher,  compared  with  a  similar  book- 
seller, is  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Lord  III.  (politely)  :  Pray  don't  apologise.  Besides  there  is 
no  necessity  for  comic  relief  when  I  am  on,  for  I  can  always  be 
relied  upon  with  safety  to  brighten  the  dialogue  with  polished 
epigram.  And  now,  Aubrey,  a  word  with  you  about  my  own 
affairs.  I  have  come  here  in  search  of  my  long-lost  son.  I  don't 
particularly  want  him ;  but  he  is  certain  to  turn  up  sooner  or 
later,  so  it  is  as  well  to  get  it  over  and  have  done  with  it.  Let 
us  see  if  he  is  perambulating  the  contiguous  street.  (They 
open  the  shop  door  and  walk  out.) 

Mr.  Stoach,  M.P.  (enters) :  Now,  Todman,  it  is  twelve  o'clock, 
and  you  have  not  paid  the  mortgage :  so  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  consider  yourself  foreclosed. 

Todman  (weeping):  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  It's  all  up  with  me. 
I,  wot  was  once  South  Down  am  now  reduced  to  inferior  New 
Zealand,  and  will  very  soon  become  block  ornaments  and  cat's 
meat. 

Mr.  S. :  You  will,  unless  you  tell  me  why  Lord  Clivebrooke 
comes  to  your  shop  nightly  at  a  late  hour. 

Todman :  Never ! 

(Grace  Chilworth  enters.) 

Grace   (proudly) :   Then  I  will.     He  comes    here  to  pay  his 
addresses   to   me.     We   are   keeping   company.     See   where   he 
approaches  even  now,  proudly  penetrating  a  labyrinth  of  carcasses. 
(Stoach  and  Todman  hide  behind  joints). 

Lord  Clivebrooke  (enters;  in  a  light  comedy  manner)  :  Ah,  my 
sweet  floweret,  fair  blossom  of  the  bower  of  beef  and  mutton, 
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whose  eyes  so  brightly  shine,  that  at  their  burning  glance  the 
chops  and  steaks  begin  to  frizzle  !  Let  us  philander  !  (They  do 
so.  Then  Clivebrooke  takes  up  a  leg  of  mutton,  toys  with  it  playfully, 
and  apostrophises  it.)  Ah !  my  fine  fellow,  and  what  do 
you  think  of  the  world  ?  One  gigantic  Table  d'Hote  at  three  and 
six  a  head,  eh  ?  (More  gravely)  After  all,  what  are  we  politicians, 
every  one  of  us,  but  so  many  legs  of  mutton?  We  are  first  carefully 
cut  and  trimmed  at  Eton  and  Christchurch  ;  then  we  are  selected 
by  the  housewife — our  constituency,  and  placed  in  the  oven — the 
House  of  Commons.  Next  we  are  cooked  by  the  fire  of  press 
criticism,  until  we  are  in  a  fit  state  for  the  Opposition  to  get 
their  knives  into  us  ;  and  finally  we  are  reduced  to  an  Irish  Stew 
and  the  bare  bones  of  out-of-ofnce. 

Mr.  Stoach,  M.P.  (emerges)  :  So,  Lord  Clivebrooke,  I  have  at 
last  found  you  out.  You,  who  will  to-morrow  introduce  a  Bill  to 
make  Vegetarian  Diet  compulsory,  are  actually  philandering 
with  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  butcher's  niece.  I  will  at  once  go 
down  to  the  House  and  denounce  you  to  the  door-keeper. 

Lord  Clivebrooke  (grovels  on  the  floor)  :  Spare  me,  spare  me,  I 
entreat  of  you,  and  I  will  pair  with  you  for  ever. 

Mr.  Stoach  (contemptuously) :  Minion  !  I  would  spurn  you,  if 
I  only  knew  how  to  do  it. 

Todman  (comes  forward)  :  Then  be  it  mine  to  reveal  every- 
thing ! 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  (enters  from  the  street  with  Lord  Illingivorth 
and  Aubrey)  :  Wait !  First  let  me  reveal  a  thing  or  two.  Lord 
Illingworth,  you  wish  to  meet  your  long-lost  son  :  there  he 
stands!  (points  to  Lord  Clivebrooke). 

Lord  III.  (affected  to  tears)  :  My  boy  !  My  boy  !  And  you  will 
always  love  me  and  adopt  my  political  opinions  ? 

Lord  Clive  :  Of  course  (they  embrace)  (aside).  But  what  an 
awful  nuisance  !  The  Radicals  will  be  sure  to  ask  a  question 
about  it  in  the  House. 

Mrs.  Arb.  :  And  now,  Lord  Illingworth,  I  have  something 
more  to  tell  you,  you  have  yet  another  long-lost  son. 

Lord  III. :  Oh,  I  say,  don't  overdo  it. 

Mrs.  Arb.:  Listen!  After  I  became  your  discarded  toy,  your 
cast-aside  soiled  glove,  I  married  Blank  Cortelyon,  Esq.,  of  the 
House  with  the  Chimney ;  I  already  had  a  son,  who  always 
changes  his  name  to  that  of  my  husband  of  the  moment.  Conse- 
quently, when  I  married  Mr.  Tanqueray 

Lord  III.  (surprised) :  You !  Then  you  are  the  third  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  ? 

Mrs.  Arb.  (astounded)  :  Ah  !  you  have  guessed  the  Secret  of 
my  Life  !  Great  Heavens  ! 
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Lord  III.  (complacently) :  Yes.  I  am  rather  good  at  that  sort 
of  thing.  A  stage  secret,  my  dear  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  is  the  Soulful 
revealed  to  the  House-full. 

Mrs.Arb.:  A  truce  to  these  platitudes  (points  to  Aubrey,  Junr.) 
There  stands  your  second  son  ! 

Lord  III.  (blandly)  :  Many  thanks.  Can  you  furnish  me  with 
any  more  relatives  ? 

Mrs.  Arb.  (solemnly]  :  I  can,  and  I  will.  Todman,  the  time 
has  come  when  everybody  must  know  everything. 

Todman :  Then  be  it  known  to  all  by  these  presents  that  I,  the 
pseudo  Todman,  am  no  humble  butcher,  but  (taking  off  his  blue 
blouse  and  make-up,  and  disclosing  his  stars  and  garters)  the 
Duke  of  Guisebury  !  (Chord  in  the  band.)  (To  Lor  dllling  worth), 
And  your  long-lost  uncle  ! 

Lord  III.  (recoils  with  horror)  :  Gracious  powers  !  And  Debrett 
has  just  gone  to  press ;  so  the  middle  classes  must  wait  for  twelve 
weary  months  before  these  family  details  can  be  made  known  to 
them. 

Aubrey,  Junr.  :  I  also  will  throw  off  the  mask.  No  Journey- 
man Butcher  I,  but  a  bold  baronet,  and  apparently  the  offspring 
of  an  Earl.  Be  mine,  fair  Grace  ! 

Grace  (disdainfully)  :  What,  marry  a  younger  son  !  No,  thank 
you. 

Lord  Clivebrooke  :  Of  course  not,  for  you  are  my  affianced  wife. 

Grace  :  Pardon  me.  Prime  Ministers  under  clouds  are  not  in 
my  line  at  all.  (To  Todman) :  Duke,  now  that  you  have  declared 
your  true  character,  I  can  no  longer  be  your  niece  by  adoption  ; 
but  let  me,  I  pray  you,  be  your  Dancing  Girl. 

Duke  Todman  :   You  shall.     Come  to  my  arms.      (She  comes.) 

Capt.  Chandos  (a polished  villain) :  Stop  !  I  have  found  the  will. 

Omnes  :  The  will !  Great  Scott !  Then  all  is  lost. 
(Striking  Curtain.) 

ACT  II. 
The  Grounds  of  Liberty  Hall,  the  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Guisebury, 

during  the  progress  of  an  Omnium  Gatherum  Garden  Party. 
Some  of  the  guests  are  strolling  about  aimlessly  ;  others,  arranged 

in   picturesque    groups,    are  gazing   into   space   and    looking 

unutterably  bored. 

Duke :  As  this  is  my  last  appearance  in  public  before  com- 
mitting suicide,  I  would  fain  be  dismal ;  so  let  us  talk  about  the 
Drama. 
Messrs.  Bowman  and  Irish  (dramatic  critics)    brighten  up    and 

produce  from  their  pockets  innumerable  manuscript  articles  and 

press  cuttings;  the  other  guests  weep  silently. 
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Mr.  Bowman :  The  Drama  of  the  Day  before  Yesterday  was 
plunged  in  a  pleonasm  of  sentimental  silliness ;  but  a  whiff  of  a 
freshening  breeze  has  been  waffced  hither  from  the  North ;  and 
the  tonic  is  bracing  up  the  Drama's  feeble  fibres. 

Mr.  Irish :  Nonsense !  the  public  want  no  such  whiffs.  I 
ought  to  know,  for  the  People,  c'est  moi  !  It  is  I  alone  who  can  put 
my  hand  upon  their  pulses,  and  feel  the  hot  blood  gurgling  in 
their  veins.  Look  at  their — I  mean  our — circulation !  (rising 
emphatically}  These  new-fangled  actualities  must  be  put  down, 
and  I  am  the  man  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bowman :  One  moment,  Irish.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  still  indulge  in  the  habit  of 
lying  on  a  sofa,  smoking  a  choice  Havana,  and  lazily  cutting 
open  the  leaves  of  a  new  play,  just  received  from  a  foreign  land  ; 
secondly,  have  you  been  driving  down  St.  John's  Wood  Boad 
lately,  in  order  to  refresh  your  mind  as  to  the  names  of  the 
dwellers  in  that  thoroughfare  ;  thirdly,  have  you  a  great  many 
lady  friends,  who  are  deeply  versed  in  German  dramatic  litera- 
ture ;  and,  fourthly,  is  Ely  Place  a  pleasant  spot  on  a  fine  after- 
noon, and  what  price  apologies  ? 

Servant  (enters)  :  Mr.  Comminatory  Sunday  wishes  to  see  Mr. 
Irish. 

(Voice  heard  off  :  Bring  me  to  him  !  Let  me  bait  him  !  Let  me 
curse  him — for  I  hate  him.  Hate  him,  hate  him,  hate  him,  hate 
him.) 

Mr.  Irish  (much  agitated,  with  a  sob  rising  in  his  throat) :  And 
you  can  ask  me  such  questions  as  these  at  a  moment  like  this  ! 
Oh,  cruel  Scandinavian  ?  (Bursts  into  tears  and  is  led  away  in 
hysterics.) 

Duke  :  Many  thanks.  I  am  now  sufficiently  miserable.  Let 
the  play  proceed. 

Lord  Illingworth  (accompanied  by  Lady  Illingworth  (nee  Ar- 
buthnot)  (enters)  :  My  dear  Arby,  where  are  you  going  to  draw  the 
line  ?  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  have  yet  another 
long-lost  son? 

Lady  III. :  You  have.  See  where  he  swoons  beneath  an 
umbrageous  elm.  Heretofore  he  has  been  known  as  Mark 
Cross. 

Lord  III.  :  She's  getting  me  such  a  nice  little  family.  (Sighs.) 
Ah,  me !  I  have  no  heart  now  for  epigram.  (Strolls  off  dis- 
consolately with  her  Ladyship.) 

Grace  (musing  in  a  corner) :  My  husband  must  never  know  that 
I  am  the  Duke's  Dancing  Girl,  or  it  would  ruin  all ;  for  in  that 
case  he  would  lose  his  election,  and  consequently  decrease  my 
dress  allowance. 
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Mark  Cross  (walks  up  to  her,  and  pulls  her  hair,  in  order  to 
attract  her  attention) :  I  have  returned  from  my  Ranche  in 
Lordannerley,  but  only  to  find  you  faithless. 

Grace  (agitated) :  No,  no  ;  not  faithless— merely  forgetful.     You 
see  I  have  been  engaged  so  often,  that,  in  the  absence  of  memo- 
randa, I  am  apt  to  muddle  my  matrimonial  appointments.     For 
one  brief  hour  you  faded   from   my   memory,    and  during  that 
unfortunate  period  I  became  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Harding. 

Mark  :  Then  fly  with  me  to  the  Sunny  South. 

Grace  :  No,  I  can't  stand  a  relaxing  climate  ;  but  I  will  allow 
you  to  compromise  me  temporarily.  Let  that  content  you. 

Mark  :  Then  there  is  no  time  like  the  present.  I  see  Sir  John 
bounding  over  the  flower-beds  ;  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
he  is  in  a  state  of  jealous  rage  ;  so  deposit  your  powder-puff  on 
yonder  rustic  seat,  and  hide  behind  the  garden  roller.  (She 
does  so.) 

Sir  John  Harding  (enters,  he  is  boiling  with  indignation) :  Where 
is  my  wife?  She  received  an  invitation  from  the  Duke,  which 
proves  that  she  must  be  here  alone  with  you — Mark  Cross.  I 
ignore  the  other  guests,  for  they  are  not  speaking  parts,  and  so 
don't  count. 

Mark  :   Be  calm,  impulsive  politician,  she  is  not  here. 

Sir  John  :  You  lie  !  (Catches  sight  of  puff.)  Ah  !  What's  that 
I  see  ?  Her  powder-puff !  Then,  of  course,  she  is  concealed 
somewhere  in  the  grounds.  I  will  search  every  bush  and  shrub, 
aye,  and  uproot  each  individual  geranium,  until  I  find  that  faithless 
female.  (Glances  round  casually.)  No  sign  of  her  !  Baffled, 
but  unconvinced  !  (Suddenly.)  Ah  !  that  garden  roller. 

Mark  (hastily  intercepts  him,  and  says  sternly)  :  Stay,  rash 
baronet,  your  sacrilegious  hand  !  That  is  my  mother's  roller ! 
You  must  not,  shall  not,  look  behind  it. 

Sir  John :  A  truce  to  these  prudish  trivialities  !  Stand  back  ! 
(Disappears  behind  roller  and  instantly  emerges,  dragging  Grace 
by  the  wrist  in  the  approved  fashion.)  So,  woman,  you  have 
deceived  me ! 

J 

Grace  (impulsively)  :  I  will  now  explain  all. 

Sir  John  (below  his  breath  to  her):  For  goodness  sake  don't 
do  that,  or  you'll  spoil  the  situation. 

Grace:  Of  course,  I  had  forgotten.  Then  I  will  faint,  like  a 
good  wife,  until  I  am  wanted.  (Does  so). 

Sir  John  (to  Mark)  :  Now,  sir,  be  ours  a  duel  to  [the  death. 
I  have  in  my  coat-tail  pockets  the  usual  weapons — Maxim  guns 
(produces  them).  We  will  stand  but  one  short  inch  apart; 
the  Duke  will  no  doubt  oblige  us  by  giving  the  word,  whereupon 
we  will  simultaneously  turn  our  respective  handles. 
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Duke  (comes  forward) :  Forbear  !  and  I  will  explain  everything. 
Lady  Harding  declined  my  invitation,  therefore  she  cannot 
possibly  be  here.  As  for  the  Puff,  it  belongs  to  one  of  my  guests, 
a  dramatic  critic,  who  keeps  it  by  him  for  the  use  of  his  friends. 

Sir  John  (to  Grace)  :  So  you  are  not  here,  after  all ;  then  of 
course  you  are  innocent.  Wake  from  your  faint,  sweet  love,  and 
come  to  your  Johnny's  arms  !  (She  wakes  and  comes.) 

Grace  (aside,  over  Sir  John's  shoulder)  :  There  are  only  340 
people  present,  and  I  have  sworn  them  all  to  secrecy  ;  so  he  will 
never  know  that  I  am  the  Duke's  Dancing  Girl. 

Duke  :  I  will  now  go  and  build  a  breakwater ;  no  grounds  are 
complete  without  one. 

Lady  Henry  Fairfax  (enters)  :  But  first  tell  me,  did  you  ever 
hear  the  clock  at  Berne  ? 

Duke  :  No,  and  I  don't  want  to. 

Omnes  :  D—   -  the  clock  at  Berne  ! 

Lady  Henry  :  Eeally,  you  know,  you  mustn't.  I  wrote  it  in 
myself ;  besides,  it  brings  down  the  curtain. 

Omnes  :  Oh,  heavens  !     Will  no  one  save  us  ? 

Capt.  Chandos  (more  polished  and  more  villainous  than  ever, 
enters) :  Yes  ;  I  will. 

Omnes  (start). 

Capt.  C.  :  I  observe  that  you  all  shudder,  likewise  tremble, 
and  well  you  may.  (Laughs  in  the  good  old  sardonic  way,  and 
lights  a  cigarette.)  You  doubtless  imagined  that  my  long  silence 
was  due  to  a  premature  detective  and  consequent  handcuffs.  Ha  ? 
ha  !  I  hate  you  all.  Every  man  among  you  is  my  virtuous  elder 
brother,  whose  death  I  desire  in  order  that  I  may  succeed  to,  and 
dissipate,  the  family  mortgages.  Every  woman  of  you  is  the 
heiress  to  untold  gold,  of  which  I  alone  possess  the  secret ;  and 
I  have  annoyed  you  one  and  all  with  my  sinister  love-making, 
only  to  be  spurned  by  each  with  what  is  generally  known  as 
"  contumely."  But  now  is  the  moment  of  my  vengeance.  You, 
Duke,  first.  I  have  discovered  the  missing  title-deeds  to  Liberty 
Hall ;  they  were  hidden  in  the  lining  of  the  rate  collector's  hat ; 
and  as,  of  course,  the  title  goes  with  the  deeds,  I  am  now  the 
Duke  of  Guisebury  !  !  (Sensation.) 

Duke  :  Take  it,  and  be  happy.  Thank  goodness.  I  need  not 
now  commit  suicide  at  the  end  of  the  act. 

Capt.  C. :  Ha !  ha !  That  shall  not  save  you.  I  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  your  life.  You  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
notorious  Captain  Swift,  so  you  will  merely  substitute  a  pistol 
for  the  poison  bottle. 

Duke  (sighs) :  Ah  me !  And  I  did  so  want  to  build  that 
breakwater — whatever  it  may  be. 
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Capt.  C.  :  And  now  to  polish  off  the  rest  of  you.  I  have  here 
a  bag  of  assorted  properties — forged  bills,  marriage  lines,  certifi- 
cates of  birth,  intercepted  letters,  and  so  forth,  collected  with 
infinite  villainy  and  lavish  expenditure  of  current  coin.  These, 
more  or  less,  purloined  documents  place  you  all  in  my  power. 
So  sort  yourselves  in  sexes :  ladies  to  the  right,  gentlemen  to  the 
left.  (They  sort  themselves  accordingly.  Captain  Chandos  takes 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  motions  to  the  limelight  man  to  turn 
full  on  in  order  to  emphasise  his — the  Captain's — hour  of  triumph.} 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  know  ye  all,  the  whole  340  of  you,  that  I 
am  no  half-hearted  villain,  but  a  regular  out-and-out  bad  'un  ; 
and  consequently  it  is  my  fell  purpose  to  ruin  you  all  and  marry 
you  all  respectively.  (The  curtain  is  about  to  descend,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  the  Captain  starts,  turns  pale,  cowers  to  the  ground, 
leaves  to  the  prompter  to  stop  the  curtain,  and  exclaims)  Once 
more,  once  more  they  jingle  in  mine  ears  !  Harps  in  the  air ! 

Hilda  Wangel  (is  heard   outside,    singing  a  Scandinavian  folk 

song]  : 

"Thor  und  Olaf,  letti  lind  ! 
Hier  mann  spricht  Herr  Ibsen  ; 
Greygers  pouder,  rudolf  blind, 
Archer  ist  ein  "- 

Excuse  my  local  colour  (knocks  at  a  tree)  ;  I  am  youth  personi- 
fied, with  the  assistance  of  a  hair  restorer.  May  I  come  in? 
(without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  bounds  on,  roaring  with  laughter, 
and  dances  up  to  Captain  Chandos).  At  last  we  meet,  my  bonny, 
my  bright-eyed  Master  Builder  (regards  him  with  admiration)  \ 
What  a  large  shirt  front,  and  what  an  immaculate  evening  suit ! 

Capt.  C. :  (hoarsely)  Go  away.  I  have  made  other  arrangements. 
I  have  170  potential  spouses  distributed  in  these  grounds. 

Hilda:  So  I  am  spurned!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  How  ripping!  what 
a  lark— I  should  say  a  wild  duck— (the  Scandinavian  idiom) !  I 
understand:  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  judge  from  their 
several  attitudes,  are  in  your  power.  Then  it  is  I,  Hilda  Wancrel 
who  will  turn  the  tables  upon  you.  Duke,  will  you  kindly 
improvise  the  usual,  irregular  last-act  Law  Court  ?  \Characters 
group  themselves  accordingly.)  My  Lord  Duke,  my  Lady 
Wmdermere,  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  my  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  this  so-called  Captain  is  none  other  than  Halvard 
Solness,  the  well  known  Master  Jerry  Builder  and  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  You  have  all  doubtless  heard  (for  it  was 
much  talked  rof  at  the  time)  that  many  years  ago,  this 
idiotic  man  took  it  into  his  idiotic  head  to  build  an  idiotic 
:ower  an  observatory  for  the  study  of  Harps  in  the  Air.  One 
day,  however,  ha!  ha!  (laughing  heartily)— it  was  such  fun,  I 
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never  shall  forget  it — he  thought  he  would  like  to  turn  acrobat, 
and  so  he  jumped  from  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  and  didn't  he  just 
damage  himself  !  Fancy  that  now  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  But  not  con- 
tent with  that  amount  of  mischief,  black-hearted  scoundrel  that 
he  is,  he  elected  to  alight  upon  a  laurel  bush — a  gentle  shrub  that 
had  never  harmed  a  soul — and  (sobbing)  crushed  it  to  the  earth, 
where  it  lay  dull,  motionless,  shuddering  and  trembling  in  every 
branch.  Happily,  however,  this  outraged  vegetable  did  not  go 
unavenged.  (Dries  her  eyes.)  It  was  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration ;  and  that  body,  with  a  single-hearted  patriotism  charac- 
teristic of  the  North,  imposed  upon  the  miscreant  a  fine  of  20 
thalers  (excuse  once  more  the  local  colour).  That  fine  is  still 
unpaid,  and  consequently  (believe  me  I  have  consulted  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  Scandinavian  jurists)  the  penalty  is  immediate 
execution. 

Duke  :  I  am  a  Justice  of  the  ;  Peace  for  the  next  county  but 
two,  and  so  have  ample  power  to  declare  anyone  guilty  of  any- 
thing anywhere.  Let  the  law  and  the  man  alike  be  executed  ! 

(Detectives  who  are  in  waiting  seize  Captain  Ohandos,  and  forth- 
with hang  him  to  the  handle  of  the  garden  roller,  and  the  Duke 
marries  Hilda  on  the  spot.  Those  of  the  340  guests  icho  are  un- 
married pair  of  very  much  to  their  surprise,  the  curtain  falls 
— and  the  Critic  wakes  up  and  regrets  his  indiscretions  on 
Christinas  Day.) 

W.  E.  W. 
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"GOOD-BYE." 

A  play,  in  one  act,  by  Sejmour  Hicks;  the  first  item  of  a  "triple  bill,"  first  produced  at  the  Court 

Theatre,  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  25th,  1893. 
Edward  Winter     ...    Mr.  WILLIAM  HERBERT.     |      Smith Mr.  ROBERT  NAINBY. 

%Tn^iCUt<PerCy}Mr-SEY3IOUIlHlCKS-  Marfwint'er   .'I     \ 

Alec  Strangeways  ..    Mr.WiLFREnDRAYCOTT.      | 


"A  VENETIAN  SIN  GEE." 

A  Comedy-Opera,  in  one  act,  by  B.  C.  Stephenson.    Music  by  Edward  Jakobowski. 

Bianca  .    Miss  AGNES  GIGLIO.        |     Ma  teo Mr.  HERBERT  THORNDIKE. 

Paolina Miss  WALUECK-HALL.     |     Gregcrio       ..     ..    Mr.  jAC-i  ROBERTSON. 


"  UNDER  THE  CLOCK." 

An  Extravaganza,  in  one  act,  by  C.  H.  E.  Brookfield  and  Seymour  Hicks.    Music  by  Edward  Jones. 


Sherlock  Hclmes      . .  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  BROOKFIELD. 

Dr.  Watson       ..     ..  Mr.  SEYMOUR  HICKS. 

M.  Emile  Nana       . .  Mr.  R.  NAIKBY. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  Mr.  W.  WYES. 

Plaque  of  Goethe    . .  Mr.  H.  PAULO. 


Second  Forester..     . 
Ihe   Third  Mrs.  Tan 

queray 

Statue  of  Niobe  . . 
Hannah 


Mr.  CHARLES  SIMSON. 
Miss  E.  LYALL. 

Miss  MAUDE  WILMOT. 
Mias  LOTTIE  VENNE. 


First  Forester  ..     ..    Mr.  HUGH  GWYNKE. 

In  one  respect  at  least  triple  bills  are  like  Ibsen  plays — they 
make  reputations  every  time.  As  authors  and  actors,  Mr. 
Brandon  Thomas  and  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  were  "made"  by 
the  first  of  the  race. 

This  time  it  is  the  turn  of  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks.  He  is  the 
hero  of  the  new  Court  bill.  But  it  is  as  actor  rather  than  as 
author  that  he  shines.  "Good-bye"  is  a  disappointment  after 
the  fresh  and  vigorous  "New  Sub."  As  a  piece  of  stage-senti- 
ment it  is  conventional,  and  the  commonplaceness  of  the  charac- 
ters and  theme  is  hardly  atoned  for  by  a  brightly-written  part  of 
a  merry,  garrulous,  noisy  young  lieutenant,  who  thinks  it  the 
finest  lark  in  the  world  to  be  off  to  Burmah,  and  whose  departure 
with  his  regiment,  colours  flying  and  drums  and  fifes  in  full  play 
— as  in  "  Ouro  "  and  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  and  a  dozen  other 
dramas — furnishes  one  misleading  reason  for  the  title. 

This  character  certainly  is  good.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  play,  but  it  smacks  cf  life.  And  not  unnaturally  it  gives 
occasion  for  a  tearful  parting  between  the  young  soldier  and  his 
brother,  which  Mr.  Hicks — though  not  yet  a  Charles  Kelly  in 
these  man-and-man  passages  of  pathos — attacks  with  a  courage 
that  ensures  respect. 
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But  all  this  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  side-issue.  The 
play  really  has  to  do  with  the  love  made  to  the  pretty  but  shame- 
fully neglected  young  wife  of  a  moody  fellow  by  his  best  friend. 
The  moody  fellow  has  heart  disease,  so  of  course  we  smell  a 
tragedy.  Lothario  is  breathing  his  poison  into  the  half-frightened, 
half-flattered  little  ears,  when  there  comes  the  sound  of  a  fall 
from  Moody 's  room.  Has  he  dropped  down  dead?  Is  this  his 
"  good-bye  "  ?  Are  Eve  and  the  smooth-tongued  serpent  parted 
by  a  corpse?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  So  dramatic  a  story  does  not 
enter  into  Mr.  Hicks's  head ;  or  if  it  does,  it  enters  only  to  be 
kicked  out  again.  What  Moody  dropped  was  probably  Dick 
Phenyl's  waistcoat ;  what  we  scent  is  merely  one  of  several  red 
herrings  which  the  perverse  author  has  dragged  across  the  plot ; 
and  what  this  aimless  farrago  of  half-hearted  temptation  and 
lukewarm  faithlessness  does  is  to  trickle  on  until  Moody  has  a 
letter  which  makes  his  fortune,  which  makes  him  call  his  wife 
"  darling,"  which  brings  that  love-famished  angel  to  his  feet  with 
a  sob  and  a  cry  for  forgiveness,  which  ends  the  disjointed  piece. 

But  for  Mr.  Hicks  being  so  bright  and  boyish  and  impulsive — 
albeit  a  little  too  loud — as  the  high-spirited  young  soldier,  and 
Mrs.  Hicks — Miss  Ellaline  Terriss — so  plaintive  and  winning  as 
the  loving  but  listening  wife,  the  play  could  scarcely  have  won  a 
hearing.  As  it  proved,  however,  the  author  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm.  But  "  Under  the  Clock  "  brought  Mr.  Hicks  his 
best  opportunity.  For  this  burlesque,  revue,  extravaganza,  or 
what  not,  London  has  been  thirsting  for  weeks.  And  now  that 
London  has  it,  I  am  not  sure  that  London  will  know  how  to  take 
it.  Mr.  Brookfield  has  a  pretty  wit  to  look  at,  but  the  sting  of  a 
scorpion  lies  in  its  tail,  and  this  sting  he  has  here  brought  over 
much  into  play.  It  is  announced  that  every  care  has  been  taken 
to  avoid  hurting  anyone's  feelings  in  the  course  of  the  satire. 
But  if  this  be  the  authors'  view,  their  feelings  must  be  as  hard  to 
hurt  as  a  rhinoceros,  for  merciless  are  the  lashings  they  "  care- 
fully "  inflict  upon  their  unhappy  victims. 

Burlesque  of  this  kind  has  never  been  divorced  from  a  certain 
geniality  in  tone.  Harmless  foibles  have  been  exaggerated  to 
awaken  good-natured  laughter.  Mr.  Toole  for  instance  has  put 
on  a  Eoman  nose,  struck  ridiculous  pseudo-classic  attitudes,  and 
called  himself  Wilson  Barrett.  "Adonis"  Dixey  has  represented 
Mr.  Irving  as  Hamlet  pumping  water  from  a  well.  Miss  East- 
lake's  crow's  nest  coif,  her  jerky  ways  and  emotional  explosions 
were  comically  magnified  by  Miss  Marie  and  Miss  Laura  Linden. 
And  even  in  Mr.  Brookfield's  "Poet  and  Puppets"  at  the  Comedy, 
scarce  more  than  legitimate  chaff  was  levelled  at  the  "foolishly 
fertile  "  Mr.  Wilde.  But  at  the  Court  it  is  quite  another  matter. 
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True  the  jester's  sounding  bladder  is  not  discarded  altogether; 
but  as  often  as  not  it  is  vitriol  that  is  used,  and  the  very  bitterness 
of  the  attack  defeats  the  object  in  view.  What  does  the  public 
know  or  care  about  the  tiffs  and  enmities,  the  envy  and  the  spleen 
of  actors  !  It  will  laugh,  when  Mr.  Hicks,  a  brilliant  mimic  and 
a  dancer  light  as  air,  appears  now  as  the  Lyceum  Mephistophcfa, 
and  anon  as  Wilson  Barrett's  eager,  impulsive  Hamlet  to  chide 
the  Haymarket  lessee  for  trespassing  upon  sacred  ground.  But 
in  sneers  at  Mr.  Tree's  undoubted  versatility,  his  alleged  fondness 
for  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  his  unwavering  belief  in  himself 
as  an  heroic  actor  it  takes  no  interest  at  all.  The  first  night 
stalls  titter  because,  perhaps,  they  have  heard  rumours  of  strained 
relations,  a  quarrel,  or  a  grudge,  and  this  pursuit  in  public  of  a 
private  feud  appeals  to  them  as  something  ''smart";  but  the  rest 
of  the  house  sits  mute.  Taunts  like  these,  levelled  at  Mr.  Tree 
and  others,  are  as  cheap  as  they  certainly  are  nasty,  and  send  one 
away  with  a  very  different  taste  in  one's  mouth  from  that  which 
"A  Pantomime  Kehearsal "  left.  Sharp  and  acid  as  the  flavour 
of  Mr.  Brookfield's  fooling  is,  however,  it  is  often  very  clever. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  only  makes  you  acknowledge  its 
cleverness.  It  doesn't  make  you  laugh  your  appreciation  out! 
and  people  who  want  fun  instead  of  wit,  a  laugh  instead  of  a 
malicious  chuckle,  will  find  " Under  the  Clock"  not  exactly  to 
their  taste. 

The  personal  success  is  that  of  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks.  He 
mimics  Irving,  Barrett,  Fred  Terry,  •Wyndham,  Tree,  and  Miss 
Eose  Leclerq,  and  in  every  case  the  imitation  is  above  the 
average.  Imitations  are  indeed  the  backbone  of  the  piece.  We 
have  a  Zola,  whom  the  house  scarcely  recognised  ;  Daly's  Fores- 
ters, and  Coeur  de  Lion — with  New  York  accent  complete  ;  Mrs. 
Bancroft,  INJrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  and  Miss  Julia  Neilson— the 
last  a  brilliant  piece  of  mimicry  by  Miss  Lottie  Venne  ;  and  from 
Mr.  Brookfield  his  familiar  study  of  Bancroft  and  passable  repre- 
sentations of  Penley  and  Tree.  But  imitations  make  up  a  very 
thin  meal ;  and  the  curious  jumble  which,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  mixes  up  Sherlock  Holmes  and  his  grovelling  adorer 
Dr.  Watson,  Emile  Zola,  and  his  reception  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  the  notable  stage  characters  of  the  year,  affords  little  more 
than  a  meagre  laugh  here  and  there,  unless  the  chief  mimics- 
Miss  Venne  and  Mr.  Hicks— are  at  their  very  best. 

'  A  Venetian  Singer,"  a  melodious  triviality,  had  strayed  from 
the  Back  Drawing  Eoom,  and  served  only  to  remind  us  how  good 
an  actor  and  charming  a  singer  Mr.  Jack  Bobertson  can  be,  and 
how  inconsiderate  it  is  to  waste  talent  like  his  upon  what— if  the 
attitude  of  the  audience  denotes  anything— might  be  merely  a 
novel  form  of  entr'acte. 
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"  CAPTAIN  SWIFT." 

A  Drama,  in  five  acts,  by  C.  HADDON  CHAMBEBS. 
Revived  at  the  Haymarket,  on  Saturday  evening,  December  2nd,  1893. 


Mr.  Wilding Mr.  TREE. 

Mr.  Seabrook       . .     . .  Mr.  H.  KEMBLE. 

Harry  Beabrook    . .     . .  Mr.  C.  M.  HALLARD. 

Mr.  Gardiner Mr.  P.  H.  MACKLIN. 


Bates Mr.  MONTAGU. 

Servant Mr.  ASHBY. 

Mrs.  Seabrook  ..     ..  Miss  CARLOTTA  ADDISON. 

Lady  Staunton  . .     . .  Miss  FANNY  COLEMAN. 


Marshall Mr.  HOLMAN  CLARK.       |      Mabel  Seabrook       ..     Miss  IRENE  VANBRUGH. 

Michael  Ryan       ..     ..     Mr.  CHARLES  ALLAN,     j      ttelJa  Darbisher       ..     Mrs.  TREE. 

On  the  last  night  of  Mr.  Jones's  mediaeval  romance  Mr.  Tree, 
in  a  happy  little  speech,  pronounced  a  cheery  epitaph  upon  "  The 
Tempter."  "  It  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that  a  serious 
poetical  play  can  attract  large  audiences  for  seventy-three  nights  ; 
for  it  is,  of  course,  much  easier,"  said  he,  "  and. more  profitable, 
in  art,  to  stand  on  one's  head  than  on  one's  heels."  Having 
thus  with  grave  deliberation  spelt  "  w-i-n-d-e-r  "  on  the  Friday 
night,  Mr.  Tree,  emulating  Mr.  Squeers's  pupils  at  Dotheboys 
Hall,  on  the  Saturday  went  and  cleaned  it — by  reproducing 
"  Captain  Swift." 

This  wonderful  story  of  a  nameless  child  who  is  shipped  to 
Australia  to  clear  his  mother's  name,  who  becomes  the  Dick 
Turpin  of  t*he  Colony,  grows  enamoured  of  respectability,  returns 
to  England,  and  is  dropped  by  "  the  long  arm  of  coincidence" 
p?.ump  into  the  bosom  of  his  unknown  mother's  family,  where 
are  the  only  squatter  whom  he  has  "  stuck  up  "  in  the  bush,  and 
the  only  playmate  who  could  identify  his  boyhood's  companion 
by  the  strawberry  mark  upon  his  left  arm  ;  this  story  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  illustration  Mr.  Tree  could  find  of  the  preference  shown 
for  standing  on  one's  head  in  art.  So  palpable,  so  glaring,  is  the 
topsy-turvydom,  that  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers,  in  self-defence, 
entrenched  himself  behind  that  "  long  arm  "  of  his,  and  from  this 
vantage  ground  apologised,  so  to  speak,  in  every  act  for  the 
manifold  audacities  and  improbabilities  of  his  plot.  His  action 
was  quite  superfluous.  Mr.  Tree  in  that  brief  sentence  takes  our 
measure  to  an  inch.  We  enjoy  standing  on  our  heads.  That  is, 
we  enjoy  seeing  the  Haymarket  Company  doing  it  for  us.  And 
if  the  author  never  breathed  that  "  blessed  word — coincidence," 
we  should  be  perfectly  content  to  take  his  Gentleman  Bushranger 
as  we  find  him. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Knight  of  the  Road  exercises  a  fascination 
.Over  all  of  us.  A  spirit  of  adventure  fires  the  ladies  and 
"  gentlemen  of  England  who  sit  at  home  at  ease,"  to  active 
sympathy  with  the  soldier  of  fortune.  Let  his  name  be  Alan 
Breck  or  Claude  Duval,  Captain  Starlight  or  The  Spider,  if  he's 
plucky  he  is  sure  of  some  sneaking  admiration  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  "  The  legion  of  the  lost  ones,  the  cohort  of 
the  damned,"  as  Mr.  Kipling  sings,  are  so  much  more  interesting 
than  their  betters.  Compared  with  the  one  sheep  that  has  gone 
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astray,  what  is  the  rest  of  the  flock?  Merely  ninety-nine  of  no 
importance.  And  this  feeling  is  stronger  still  if  the  lost  one  hail 
from  Eton— in  Mr.  Kipling's  words,  "  Cleanly-bred,  machinely- 
crammed"— and  mask  his  wolfishness  in  (lost)  sheep's  clothing. 

This  particular  Knight  of  the  Koad,  moreover,  has  so  many 
points  in  his  favour.  He  had  no  mother— a  strong  plea  for  an 
angel  who  has  fallen ;  his  hankering  after  Society  has  its  roots 
in  blood  and  breeding ;  he  fights  hard  for  his  own  hand  ;  and 
finally,  making  a  swan-like  end,  pulls  out  the  Kenunciation  stop 
with  a  fine  feeling  for  the  harmonies  of  humanity. 

Of  course,  he's  a  very  shocking  character,  lifting  cattle  and 
stealing  gold,  giving  a  worthy  family  grounds  for  great  uneasiness, 
and,  by  means  of  the  confidence  trick,  creeping  into  an  innocent 
girl's  heart.  As  bad,  in  some  ways,  as  Lord  Lytton's  Paul 
Clifford  or  Harrison  Ainsworth's  Jack  Sheppard.  Then  he  is 
shamefully  unscrupulous,  appealing  to  us  first  by  pathetically 
prowling  round  Covent  Garden  at  dead  of  night,  to  eat,  as 
Chatterton  did,  the  garbage  in  the  gutter;  by  bidding  for 
sympathy  in  this  beggarly  way,  and,  having  got  it,  dying  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  cheating  us  of  tears,  without  giving  us 
time  to  think.  In  fact,  his  combination  of  the  prodigal  son  and 
the  burglar  is  quite  indefensible.  But  no  one  thinks  of  calling  it 
in  question — that  is,  so  long  as  Captain  Sivift  is  played  by  Mr. 
Tree.  For  the  actor  deserves  more  credit  than  the  author.  It 
requires  talent  of  a  high  order  to  stand  on  your  head  and  make 
people  believe  that  you  are  all  the  time  on  your  heels.  But  this 
Mr.  Tree  does.  In  other  words,  he  applies  so  many  touches  of 
nature,  that  you  are  led  to  think  the  whole  composition  simply  a 
transcript  from  nature;  and  so  the  contraband  unrealities  are 
smuggled  through. 

Mr.  Tree  has  done  many  brilliantly  clever  things,  but  never,  I 
think,  a  cleverer  thing  than  this.  For  Captain  Swift  really 
carries  the  play.  True,  there  are  excellent  scenes  for  others,  for 
his  remorseful  mother,  now  played  with  infinite  sensibility  by  Miss 
Carlotta  Addison  ;  for  Stella  the  gentle  and  forgiving,  happily  in 
Mrs.  Tree's  dainty  and  delicate  hands  again— Swift  and  Stella  ! 
why  did  not  Mr.  Chambers  advance  a  claim  for  a  literary  drama  by 
throwing  a  Vanessa  in  ? — for  the  cur  of  a  butler,  played  with  hang- 
dog malevolence  by  Mr.  Clark,  though  hardly  with  such  sinister 
purpose  and  vicious  grip  as  Mr.  Brookfield's ;  and  for  the  burly, 
good-hearted  squatter  of  Mr.  Macklin.  But  in  every  case  the 
effect  depends  on  Swift.  If  he  did  not  ring  absolutely  true,  the 
staginess  of  the  whole  thing  would  flash  out  like  lightning.  And 
it  says  much  for  the  power  of  Mr.  Tree's  personality,  and  for  the 
finesse  and  resource  of  which  he  is  master,  that  he  can  arrest, 
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rivet,  and  sustain  attention  through  four  acts  of  dexterous  but 
very  simple  dramatic  mechanism,  and  keep  one's  eyes  practically 
closed  to  everything  but  the  pathetic  figure  of  this  hunted  robber, 
desperately  striving  to  break  from  his  old  evil  life  and  attain  the 
desired  haven  of  love  and  peace. 

"  THE  BLACK  CAT." 

A  Play,  in  three  acts,  by  Dr.  JOHN  TODHUNTER. 

First  produced,  by  the  Independent  Theatre  Society,  at  the  Opara  Comiqua  Theatre, 
on  Friday  evening,  December  8tii,  1893. 

Arthur  Denham..     ..     Mr.  BUCKLAW.  |      Blanche  Tremaine. .     Miss  MARY  KEEGAV. 

Cyril  Vane Mr.  ORLANDO  BARNETT. 

Fitzgerald Mr.  NEVILLE  DOONE. 


Const j nee  Denham  . .     Miss  HALL  CAINE. 


Miss  Macfarlane     . .     Miss  GLADYS  HOMFREY. 

Un  line       Miss  DORA  BARTON. 

Jane     .  .     Miss  MABBL  FORRESTER. 


"  Remember,  my  dear,"  says  one  of  the  characters  in  this  piece, 
"  we're  not  acting  in  an  Ibsen  play."  But  that  is  just  where  Miss 
Macfarlane,  the  massive,  the  prosaic  and  precise,  makes  a  mistake. 
For  "  The  Black  Cat "  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  Ibsen  play 
"up  to  date."  It  is  just  the  story  of  Beata,  Rebecca  West, 
and  Eosmer  of  "  Kosmersholm,"  adapted,  modernised,  and  very 
appropriately  "  framed  "  in  a  studio  in,  say,  the  Melbury  Road. 
In  almost  every  particular  the  stories  tally.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  migration  from  "  suburban  "  Norway,  to  what  Mr. 
Buchanan,  with  brutal  veracity,  calls  "  Imperial  Cockneydom," 
and  for  the  inevitable  weakening  of  principles  and  motives 
occasioned  thereby  ;  but  otherwise  "The  Black  Cat  "  jumps  with 
the  "  White  Horses  "  of  Eosmersholm,  and  when  the  tragic 
end  arrives,  we  find  ourselves  groping  in  a  similar  mist  of 
bewilderment. 

Arthur  Denham  is  an  amateur  artist  and  professional  cynic,  with 
a  literary  range  from  Michelet  to  Herbert  Spencer,  and  a  Satanic 
capacity  for  citing  Scripture  for  his  purpose.  He  is  married  to  a 
woman  whom  he  does  not  understand  and  who  does  not  under- 
stand him ;  and  they  have  one  girl  child  who  understands  both 
so  well  that  she  plays  off  the  indulgent,  easy-going  father  against 
her  grizzling,  discontented,  nagging  mother,  and  thus  widens  the 
gulf  between  them.  Both  have  sharp  tongues,  and  neither  is 
diffident  about  speaking  to  the  point.  The  result  is  not  sun- 
shine, and  when  Mrs.  Tremaine — an  old  schoolfellow  of  Constance 
Denham — appears,  the  domestic  forecast  is  stormy. 

Blanche  Tremaine,  as  luck  will  have  it,  is  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  should  set  foot  in  this  divided  household.  She  is  a 
lady  of  "  experience  " — indeed  it  should  be  plural,  for,  having 
suffered  divorce,  and  marriage  with  the  co-respondent,  she  is  still 
ready  to  "  go  through  fire  "  for  some  one  else.  Who  that  some 
one  is  may  be  guessed  when  it  is  said  that  this  lady  has  lovely 
eyes,  a  musical  voice,  seductive  ways,  and  sits  to  Denham  as  a 
model. 
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Mrs.  Denham  happens  to  enter  when  they  have,  after  playing 
with  fire  for  some  little  time,  just  burned  their  fingers,  and 
finds  them  locked  in  a  passionate  embrace.  Her  considerate 
offer  to  depart  "  for  ever  "  is  rejected.  The  fin-de-siecle  culprits 
volunteer  to  meet  no  more,  and  there  seemingly  is  the  end  of  the 
"  comedy,"  as  Mrs.  Tremaine  terms  it.  But  Constance  of  the 
rigid,  frigid  principles  declines  to  see  it  in  this  light.  She  is  a 
"  self-  tormentor,"  "too  anxious  about  life  to  live,"  and  although 
"  hungering  for  love,"  predestined  to  adopt  an  unloveable  atti- 
tude at  the  critical  time.  Denham  is — for  the  moment — sincerely 
contrite.  His  windy  chatter  about  "the  divine  mistress,"  "  the 
divine  matron,"  and  "  the  divine  virgin,"  is  only  so  much  gas. 
Like  "my  lady's  page,"  he  must  "  evermore  be  tattling."  This 
fleshly  paddling  with  the  seductive  divorcee  has  satisfied  his 
artistic  needs.  He  is  prepared  to  listen  to  "  the  ghost  that 
haunts  him — duty."  He  hasn't  really  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, that  a  man  may  be  happy  with  three  wives  — "  more, 
verges  on  polygamy  " — and  if  his  wife  cared  a  jot  for  this  shambling, 
shifty  creature — this  Tomlinson  of  the  studio,  "  a  stook  of  print 
and  book,"  but  without  a  soul  of  his  own — she  would  allow  the 
child  to  unite  them.  But,  no  !  Though  anything  further  removed 
from  tragedy  than  this  model  flirtation  could  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived, it  must  be  prussic  acid  from  the  cheffonier  or  nothing. 
And  over  her  dead  body  the  remorseful  Denham  and  the  horror- 
stricken  Blanche  part,  he  in  a  feeble  passion  of  regret  for  his 
dead  wife,  she  with  a  last  hot  whisper  of  passion  for  him. 

The  tragedy  lends  a  stagy  look  to  the  whole  play,  which  with- 
out this  binding  of  crape  would  be  unstagy  to  a  degree.  Very 
brightly,  at  points  brilliantly,  written— in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde — the  earlier  acts  are  clever  and  amusing  in  the 
extreme.  Two  characters  in  particular,  an  art-critic  and  a 
minor  poet,  have,  like  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  but  they  provide  rare  entertainment. 
While  they  were  on  the  stage,  the  comedy  dialogue  was  brilliant. 
Indeed  the  poet  who  has  "  seen  life  >J  once,  and  does  not  wish  to 
be  asked  to  see  it  again,  and  whose  last  volume  consists  of 
Three  Quatrains,"  for  poetry  is  impossible  at  any  length — is 
the  most  amusing  figure  seen  for  many  a  day;  and  had  Mr. 
Barnett  played  with  more  variety,  the  comical  effect  would  have 
been  immense.  Mr.  Bucklaw,  too,  representing  the  painter 
soaked  in  cynicism,  was  too  consistently  heavy  and  depressed,  and 
thus  weakened  the  impression  due 'to  his  rough,  strong,  effective 
acting.  Mr.  Doone's  Irish  art-critic  was  a  faithful  study  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Boyne  in  his  quieter  moods,  and  Miss  Dora  Barton 
proved  herself  a  child-actress  so  clever  and  natural  as  to  be 
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infinitely  touching  in  her  naturalness.  Miss  Caine,  though 
unequal  to  the  tragedy  of  the  part,  which  required  a  Sarah 
Bernhardt  or  Jane  Hading,  played  with  so  surprising  and  pathetic 
a  power  of  reality  that  her  work,  as  usual,  challenged  admiration 
by  its  truthfulness  and  restrained  force  and  charm ;  and  Miss 
Keegan  presented  an  equally  actual  study  of  the  insidious  and 
fascinating  lady  who  is  "  fond  of  men."  Indeed,  were  it  only  for 
the  sake  of  these  two  actresses, '  Dr.  Todhunter's  witty  and 
interesting  if  inconsistent  play  (cleansed  of  its  tragedy  blot) 
should  be  seen  again. 


"MEASUBE  FOR  MEASUBE." 

As  a  matter  of  stage  history  it  must  be  recorded  that  the 
Shakespeare  Eeading  Society,  inspired  and  directed  by  Mr. 
William  Poel,  at  great  cost  and  with  infinite  trouble,  revived  this 
comedy  at  the  Koyalty  Theatre,  on  Thursday  evening,  9th  of 
November,  and  on  several  subsequent  nights,  under  the  conditions 
which  presumably  were  imposed  upon  the  play  in  its  author's 
lifetime.  A  stage  had  been  erected  within  the  Royalty  proscenium, 
after  the  model  of  the  old  Swan  playhouse,  as  it  appears  in  the  rude 
sketch  discovered  not  long  since  in  the  University  Library  at  Utrecht. 
Spectators  in  Elizabethan  costume  lounged  upon  the  stage  during 
the  entr'acte,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  play  from  either 
side,  while  others,  similarly  dressed,  filled  the  private-boxes  which 
replaced  the  modern  "  wings."  Elizabethan  dress  was  worn  also 
by  the  actors.  Scenery  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  comedy  was 
acted  through  without  break  or  pause,  save  for  one  brief  interval 
at  the  close  of  the  third  act. 

This  attempt  to  get  at  the  real  value  of  a  Shakesperean  comedy, 
regarded  simply  and  solely  as  an  acting  play,  ought  certainly  to 
have  aroused  great  interest ;  and  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
people  did  come  forward  in  support  of  the  undertaking,  and  sub- 
scribe their  names.  Poets — blue-blooded  and  red,  major,  minor, 
and  mimimus — dramatists,  novelists,  literary  critics,  and  noble 
patrons  of  the  Drama,  appeared  in  force  upon  the  front  page  of 
the  programme.  But  in  most  instances  they  appeared  nowhere 
else.  A  beggarly  array  of  empty  benches  on  the  opening  night 
made  the  worst  possible  impression  upon  the  dramatic  critics 
— always  highly  impressionable  men,  unless  "  impressionist  "  by 
repute.  Tame  acting  during  the  first  half  of  the  piece  deepened 
their  despondency  and  disappointment.  And  before  the  comedy 
was  half  over,  many  of  them  had  disappeared,  and  the  fate  of 
the  enterprise  was  sealed.  All  praise  was  sternly  withheld,  even 
though  richly  deserved — as  by  the  ~Duke  and  Isabella,  for  some 
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spirited  and  clever  acting  ;  and  by  Mr.  Poel  for  his  masterly  stage 
management  of  the  concluding  scenes— and  condemnation,  utter 
and  complete,  was  the  portion  of  every  soul  concerned, 
venture  which  deserved  a  very  different  fate  ;    an  artistic  experi- 
ment of  which  the  novelty,  at  least,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poss 
bilities  it  might  have  opened  up  of  acting  for  acting's  sake,  should 
have   commended  it  to   a  large  and    influential  section  of  the 
public. 


Some  Amateur  Performances. 


"DANDY  DICK,"  BY  THE  VAUDEVILLE  CLUB. 

The  play  of  the  season  made  itself  known  betimes.  In  this  respect— 
amongst  others— it  differed  from  the  dog  of  the  season.  Autumn  is  the 
time,  and  the  lawn  at  Brighton  the  stage  usually  selected  by  the  latter 
for  his  debut.  This  season,  however,  the  votaries  of  fashion  were  kept  on 
the  rack  of  suspense  by  his  unwonted  delay  in  putting  in  an  appearance. 
Nay,  for  ought  I  know,  he  has  not  yet  declared  himself,  and  society  is 
convulsed  to  its  foundations  by  his  tardiness.  No  such  period  of  anxiety, 
however,  was  in  store  for  those  who  waited  in  breathless  anticipation  for 
the  coming  play.  The  minds  of  those  who  looked  forward  (!)  to  sitting 
through  it  twice  a  week  on  an  average,  and  consequently  felt  the  selection 
to  be  almost  a  personal  question,  were  speedily  set  at  rest.  At  the  close  of 
last  season  'twas  whispered  by  amateurs,  'twas  muttered  in  the  press,  and 
the  public  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell.  "  Dandy  Dick  "  was  the 
favourite.  It  was  heavy  odds  on  the  Dearis  fancy.  Well,  if  I  needs  must 

fet  a  play  by  heart,  I  had  as  lief  it  were  "  Dandy  Diok."  More  than  that, 
would  as  lief  take  my  farcical  comedy  at  the  hands  of  the  Vaudeville 
Club  as  at  the  hands  of  anybody  of  amateurs,  for  they  are  a  capable  set  of 
cooks,  and  not  the  most  dyspeptic  need  dread  an  attack  of  indigestion  as  the 
result  of  trusting  himself  to  their  tender  mercies.  The  Dean  has  the  game 
in  his  own  hands,  and,  Mr.  Frank  Hole  being  an  actor  with  a  store  of 
humour  as  unfailing  as  the  legendary  cruse  of  oil,  the  audience  return 
thanks  for  the  same.  It's  only  by  a  head  that  he  wins  though,  for  Mr. 
Frank  Moore,  with  his  capital  sketch  of  Blore,  runs  him  neck  and  neck  for 
the  first  place.  And  then  there  were  the  ladies  holding  their  own,  as 
behoves  every  daughter  of  the  nineteenth  century— Miss  Pattie  Bell,  with 
experience  writ  in  largest  capitals  over  her  rendering  of  George  Tid,  Miss 
Jennie  Risley  filling  out  Hannah  Topping  in  really  excellent  style,  Miss 
Mary  Jocelyn  a  very  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Miss  Miard,  at  least  intelligent 
and  painstaking  as  Salome.  And  the  tale  is  yet  to  run,  for  there  was  sub- 
ject for  praise,  and,  plenty  of  it,  in  Mr.  Arthur  Read's  Baronet ;  in  the  lovers, 
liverish  and  otherwise,  of  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Fenton,  and  in  Mr.  Quennell's 
groom,  Mr.  Ralph  Moore  alone  being  adrift  from  his  moorings. 


"SWEETHEARTS,"  BY  THE  CLAPHAM  STROLLERS. 

And,  by  the  way,  should  not  Strollers  be  in  the  singular  ?    Were  my  life 
at  stake,  I  could  not  swear  to  more  than  one  Stroller— Mr.  Marshall,  the 
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Pooh-Bah  of  the  club.     It  has,  of  course,  a  "  star  " — Mr.  Marshall.     It  has 
a  stage-manager — Mr.  Marshall.     It  has  a  secretary — Mr.  Marshall.     It  has 
a  treasurer — Mr.  Marshall.     It  has  a  committee — or  says  it    has,   though, 
between  ourselves,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a  Mrs.   Harris 
fiction,  and  incline  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Marshall  is  chairman  and  committee 
rolled  into  one.     I  am  only  filled  with  amazement  that  he  does  not  dress 
and  wig  the  play,  in  place  of  calling  in  the  efficient  aid  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  I 
firmly  believe  that,  did  we  but  bide  a  wee,  he  would  be  appointed  dramatist 
in  ordinary  to  the  club.     But  that  time  will  never  come,  for  Mr.  Marshall's 
days  as  a  Stroller — or  is  it  the  Stroller  ?— are  numbered.     And  where  will 
the  club  be  then  ?    What  would  have  been  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mikado- 
land,  had  Pooh-Bah  applied  for  the  Japanese  equivalent  for  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  ?    I  can  only  recommend  you  to  follow  the  poet's  prescription, 
and  "ask  of  the  winds."     Seriously,  however,  Mr.  Marshall's  secession  will 
be  a  grave  blow  to  the  club — though  not,  let  us  hope,  its  death  below.     Up 
to  now  its  performances  might  be  almost  warranted  to  cure  an  attack  of 
neuralgia,  instead  of  guaranteed  to  produce  it.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
the  future,  it  will  be  able  to  sustain  this  reputation.   The  last  performance 
was  quite  up  to  their  usual  form.     The  programme  was  light,  but  what  of 
that  ?    Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  referring  to  Miss   Schreiner's  newly-published 
collection  of  tales,  tells  us  that  it  is  the  tiniest  things  that  are  the  most 
burdened  with  the  pathos  of  eternity.     This  may  or  may  not  be,  but  I  am 
well  assured  that  it's  from  the  slightest  of  programmes  that  the  audience 
often  reaps  the  richest  crop  of  enjoyment.     It  was  so,  at  any  rate,  with 
those  who  journeyed  in  search  of  amusement  to  the  Queen's  Theatre,  which 
is  down  Battersea  way,  and,  ere  promotion  came  to  it,  was  known  as  the 
Park  Town  Hall.     Mr.  Gilbert's  seemingly  trivial  little  play  was  in   the 
highest  favour.     Not  that  the  author  may  claim  more  than  a  third  of  the 
credit,  the  remainder  being  fairly  divided  between  Miss  Kate  Gordon  and 
Mr.  Marshall.     Miss  Gordon  played  very  daintily,  and  with  some  pretty 
touches  of  pathos  as  gentle  Miss  Jenny,  who  watches  and  waits  through 
thirty  years.     (Lucky  that  Mr.  Gilbert  placed  her  back  in  the  fifties.  Had 
she  been  of  our  day,  she  would  have  been  a  Pioneer  and  death  on  female 
franchise.)    Mr.  Marshall,  as  the  fervent  lover  who  doffs  romance  with  his 
picturesque  beaver,  and  develops  a  cru  st  of  cynicism  to  match  the  more  prosaic 
"  topper  "  and  trousers,  took  the  earlier  scene  a  trifle  deliberately,  but  the 
later   one,  with  its  admirably  artistic  finish,  made  ample  amends.     The 
humour  of  the  old  gardener  was  not  strongly  apparent  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Levitt.     "  Chiselling  "  followed,  and  discovered  most  of  the  actors  in  touch 
with  farce.     Mr.  Morten  Henry  was  the  most  amusing,  and  kept  things 
going  briskly  as   Trotter,   and   Mr.   Walther  was  nimble,    tuneful,    and 
coquettish  as  the  landlady.     Mr.  Rowse  filled  the  part   of   the    critical 
guardian.    Mr.  Tallis  was  at  least  active  as  the  sculptor,  and  Miss  Addison, 
like  most  lady  amateurs,  showed  herself  a  little  frightened  of  farce. 


"OUR  REGIMENT,"   BY  THE  BANCROFT   CLUB. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  progress,  according  to  Mr.  Gilbert.  You 
can  begin  at  the  bottom  and  climb  up,  or  you  can  begin  at  the  top  and 
slide  down.  The  Bancroft  Club  prefers  the  latter  method.  They  started  with 
Goldsmith  and  old  comedy.  Thence  they  ranged  to  old  comedy  Buchananised, 
and  sucked  the  sweets  of  "  Sophia."  Then  came  Mr.  Hamilton's 
"  Harvest " — and  a  highly  creditable  one  they  reaped.  And  now,  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  water-chute  they  suddenly  descend  to  "  Our  Regiment." 
Why  amateurs  should  hope  to  shine  where  a  strong  cast  failed  to  score 
more  than  a  partial  success  is  one  of  those  questions  which  it  is  not  given 
to  the  soul  of  critic  to  answer.  But  if  the  Bancrofts  did  not  exactly  shine, 
they  made  a  very  fair  show,  thanks,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general 
smoe+^ppss,  and,  in  the  second,  to  the  individual  efforts  of  Mr.  Morris  Ward, 
Mr.  C  iff  Keane,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Brown.  Neither  in  face  nor  manner  is  Mr. 
Ware  especially  diverting,  but  he  is  brisk  and  speaks  his  lines  well,  and, 
after  all,  nothing  short  of  a  heaven-sent  genius  can  keep  a  play  going  on  the 
slender  foundations  of  a  roomy  suit  and  persistent  proposals.  Mr.  Sid  Haw- 
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kins  as  Ellaly  did  not  count  for  much  on  the  winning  side  and  Mr.  Wellesley 
Forbes  counted  for  less.     Mrs.  Thouless  put  some  spirit  into  her  work  ;  Mis 
Towle  was  bright  and  animated ;    and  Miss    Braithwaite    pretty    and 
graceful.     Not  the  combined  exertions  of  the  oast,   however,  could  make 
Sughtof  the  third  act,  but  linked  dulness  long  drawn  out.     Mr.    Scott 
teepy  little  drama  "The  Cape  Mail"  discovered  in  Miss  Rachel   lowler 
that ,rara  avis  amongst  amateurs,  an  actress  equal  to  grappling  with  a 
emotional  scene.     She  has  yet,  however,  to  learn  the  value  of  light  an 
shade.    Mr    David  Davies  was  effective  as  the  doctor,   and  Mr.  Cyril 
Kenyon  duly   perturbed  as  the  lawyer.     Miss   St.  Aubvn  was  not   well 
suited  with  the  blind  mother,  and  Miss  Herts,  though  she  has  much  tc 
promises  well. 

"THE  OLD  LOVE  AND  THE  NEW,"  BY  THE  COMKDV  CLUB. 
Let  me  begin  by  saying— just  as  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  Playgoers' 
Club— that  I  entirely  disagree  with  everything  connected  with  this  pro- 
duction. First  and  foremost  the  Club  must  be  censured  for  selecting  this 
play  at  all.  They  cannot  number  amongst  their  members  a  Mr.  Arthur 
Ayers,  a  Mr.  Gordon  Taylor,  a  Mr.  Frankish,  or  a  Mr.  Marshall,  and  there- 
fore Bronson  Howard's  drama  should  have  been  forbidden  fruit  to  them. 
In  his  own  line  Mr.  George  Leonard  is  of  value,  but  that  line  has  nothing  at 
all  in  common  with  Mratfon.  He  is  lacking  in  weight,  dignity,  dis- 
tinction, pathos,  sincerity— in  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  he  does 
not  lack  that  the  part  demands.  Where  was  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee? But  their  offending  hath  more  extent  than  this.  One  or  two 
strong  cards  they  did  hold— and  they  forebore  to  play  them.  Time  and 
again  Mr.  Colley  Salter  has  played  the  American  soundly  and  well,  and 
yet  for  this  part  Mr.  Bourne  (whose  humour  is  conscientious  but  stodgy)  is 
cast.  Then  again  we  have  Mr.  Cahill,  with  all  the  possibilities  of  a  capital 
Westbrook,  thrown  away  upon  the  Doctor,  whilst  Mr.  Clark,  who  should  have 
been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  committee,  charmed  they  never  so  wisely, 
struggles  hopelessly  with  the  scheming  Merchant.  Out  upon  that  com- 
mittee, say  I,  for  a  wilful  waste  of  opportunities.  And  was  there  nought 
that  called  for  praise  ?  Yes,  one  or  two  performances  called  for  commenda- 
tion, and  one  or  two  for  honourable  mention.  Amongst  the  former  ranks 
Mrs.  Renton's  pathetic  Lilian,  and  with  it  Mr.  David  Davies'  manly  Kenyon, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Gilligan's  discreetly  played  Carojac.  And,  under  the  latter 
heading,  comes  Miss  Arnold's  Florence,  and  Mr.  Hughes'  Art  Critic. 


"DANDY  DICK,"  BY  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  ATHEN.EUM. 

The  "  Dandy  Dick  "  placed  in  the  field  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Athenreum 
should  have  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  that  put  forward  by  the  Vaude- 
ville Club,  and  it  would  have  done  so  with  a  carefully-picked  cast.  But, 
as  the  poet  has  remarked,  the  highest  hopes  we  cherish  here  are  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  reality  came  far  short  of  expectations.  The  casting, 
save  in  one  or  two  instances,  was  not  especially  happy,  the  pace  was  any- 
thing but  racing  form,  and  the  production  as  a  whole  was  not  by  any 
means  up  to  the  Athenaeum  standard.  A  lame,  dispirited  "  Dandy  Dick," 
this— a  drugged  "  Dandy  Dick,"  quite  incapable  of  putting  his  best  leg  fore- 
most, despite  the  powerful  restorative  influence  of  Miss  Isabel  Maude's 
unflagging  spirits,  despite  the  gallant  support  lent  her  by  Mr.  Bathurst, 
despite  Mr.  Colley  Salter's  capital  rendering  of  Blore  ;  despite,  too,  the 
prettily-played  Sheba  of  Miss  Ethel  Norton,  and  Mr.  Butler's  finished 
sketch  of  Tarver.  The  unremitting  efforts  of  these  four  or  five  actors 
occasionally  galvanised  the  play  into  a  canter  ;  but  at  such  times  as  the 
author  has  decreed  their  absence  from  the  stage,  all  was  weariness  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  And  yet  this  club  owns  Mr.  Grout,  marked  out  surely 
by  the  finger  of  destiny  for  the  part  of  the  Dean.  Of  a  truth,  club  com- 
mittees move  in  a  mysterious  way  ! 
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New   Plays 


PRODUCED  AND  IMPORTANT  REVIVALS  in  London,  from  November  17th  to 
December  26th,  1893  :— 

(Revivals  are  marked  thus  *) 

Nov.    18     "  'Twixt  Cup  and  Lip,"  piece  in  one  act,  by  W.  Sapte,  jun. 

Strand. 
,,     25     "  Gabriella,"  opera,  in  one  act,  libretto  by  C.  A.  Byrne  and 

Fulvio   Fulgonio,  English  version   by   Mowbray   Marras. 

For  copyright  purposes.     St.  George's  Hall. 

,,     25     "Good-bye,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  Seymour  Hicks.     Court. 
,,     25     "A  Venetian  Singer,"  comedy-opera,  in  one  act,  by  B.  C. 

Stephenson,  composed  by  E.  Jakobowski.     Court. 
„     25     "Under   the  Clock,"  extravaganza,  in  one  act,  by  C.  H.  E. 

Brookfield  and    Seymour  Hicks,  with  music   by  Edward 

Jones.     Court. 
Dec.    2:;:     "  Captain  Swift,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  C.  Haddon  Chambers. 

Haymarket. 
,,       7     "  An  Easter  Egg,"  operetta,  in  one  act,  by  Walter  Maynard, 

the  orchestral  score  arranged  by  Sidney  Ward.     Matinee. 

Terry's. 
8     "  The  Black  Cat,"  play,  in  three  acts,  by  John  Todhunter. 

For  the  Independent  Theatre  Society.     Opera  Comique. 
,,     11     "Anthony's   Legacy,"    comedietta,   in    one    act,    by    A.    G. 

Charleson.     First  time  in  London.     Parkhurst. 
,,     20     "  The   Piper   of  Hamelin,"    fantastic  opera,  in  two  acts,  by 

Robert  Buchanan,  music  by  F.  W.  All  wood.     Comedy. 
,,     21     "  The  Headless  Man,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  F.  C.  Burnand. 

Criterion. 
,,     21     "  Beauty's  Toils,"  farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Chas.  S. 

Fawcett.     Strand. 
,,     23     "  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  pantomime,  by  Horace  Lennard. 

Crystal  Palace. 
,,     26     "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  pantomime,  by  H.  Nicholls  and  Augustus 

Harris.      Drury  Lane. 
,,     26     "  Cinderella,"  pantomime,  by  Horace  Lennard.     Lyceum. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  November  5th  to  December  llth,  1893  : — 

Nov.    16     "  Feminine  Strategy,"    operetta,   in    one  act,    by   Catherine 

Adams,  composed  by  F.   G.  Hollis.     Drill  Hall,  Basing- 

stoke. 
,,     16     "  Fettered  Lives,"  drama,    in  four  acts,  by  Harold  Whyte. 

Alhambra,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
,,     16     "  Sin's  Angel,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Hugh  Moss.     Lyceum, 

Ipswich. 
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Nov.   20     "  A  Breeze  from  New  York,"  farce,  in  one  act,  by  Francis 

Raphael.     Prince's  Hall,  Kew  Bridge. 
27     "The  Old  Sport,"  comedy-drama,  in  four    acts,  by  Charles 

Biminton  and  J.  Pryce-Clairernont.     Pier,  Folkestone. 
27     "  A  Ring  Fence,"  comedietta,  in  one  act,  by  John  Strange 

Winter.     Theatre  Royal,  Portsmouth. 
„     29     "A  Glimpse  of  Paradise,"  farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by 

Joseph  Dilley.     Town  Hall,  Fulham. 
,,     30     "  Jones  and  Co.,"  farcical  comedy,  translated  from  the  French 

by  Adeline  Wetton.     Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 
Dec.      1     "  Jezebel's  Husband,"  drama,  in  one  act,  by  Bernard  Dale. 

Theatre  Royal,  Middleton. 
„       2     "  Such  is  Life,"  drama,  in   a  prologue  and  three   acts,    by 

Harry  H.  Rignold.     Queen's,  Longton. 
,,       5     "  Love  and  Dentistry,"  duologue,  by  Herbert  Swears.     For 

copyright  purposes.     Lecture  Hall,  Greenwich. 
,,     11     "  Mona,  the  Bride  of  Glen  Maye,"  comedy-opera,  in  three  acts, 

by  Albert  Slater,  composed  by  James  Broadbent.     Theatre 

Royal,  Hyde. 
,,     11     "  Turkington's  Talisman,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Barnwell 

Banks,   with   music    by  Charles  Krall.      Leinster    Hall, 

Dublin. 
,,    11     "  Raymond  Remington,"  drama,  in  one  act,  by  W.  Ashdowne. 

County  Hall,  St.  Albans. 
,,     11     "  No.    72,"    comedietta,    in    one    act,   by   W.   J.  Patmore. 

Theatre  Royal,  Bath. 

In  Paris,  from  Nov.  10th  to  Dec.  19th,  1893  :— 

Nov.   18     "  Mon  Prince,"  piece,  in  three  acts,  by  MM.  Clairville  and 

Sylvane,  music  by  Audran.     Nouveautes. 

,,     23     "  L'Attaque  du  Moulin,"  lyrical  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Louis 
Gallet,  adapted  from  the  novel   of  Emile  Zola.      Ope"ra 
Comique. 
„     25     "  Gigolette,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  Pierre  Decourcelle  and 

E.  Tarbe.     Ambigu. 
Dec.     2     "La   Servante,"   piece   in  four  acts,   by   H.    La   Fontaine. 

Gymnase. 
„.     8     "  Les  Six  Femmes  de  Paul,"  farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts, 

by  I.  La  Rode  and  Georges  Rolle.     Dejazct. 

,,     19     "  La  Duchesse  de  Montelimar,"  comedy,  in    three  acts,  by 
Albin  Valabregue.     Gymnase. 
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A  Day  with  Mr.  Willard, 

IN  THE  STATES. 


FTEK  following  for  some  time  upon  the  trail  of  our 
long-lost  actor,  whose  name  heads  this  article,  I 
caught  up  with  him  at  Washington,  and  induced 
him  to  tell  me  something  of  his  American  wander- 
ings for  the  benefit  of  readers  of  the  THEATRE.  As 
soon  as  he  said,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  I  congratulated 
him. 

"  Upon  what?  "  he  asked. 
"  Upon  your  accent !    It  is  unchanged  !  " 

He  laughed  at  this,  and  assured  me,  in  that  rich,  melodious 
voice  of  his,  that,  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  he  remained  an 
Englishman. 

"I  asked  at  the  office  for  Mr.  Wil-lard,"  I  said;  "  and  the 
clerk  told  me  that  Mr.  Will-&rd.  was  in." 

He  laughed  again.  "I  was  born  JF/ZZ-ard,"  he  said,  "but 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  England  to  accentuate  words  on 
the  last  syllable,  and  so  before  I  knew  it  I  was  "Wil-lard.  When 
I  came  over  here,  I  found  the  American  Willards  a  numerous 
and  important  family ;  and  members  of  its  various  branches, 
when  the  echoes  of  the  ~Wi\4ard  got  about,  wrote  and  asked 
me  if  the  English  or  the  American  pronunciation  was  the 
correct  one.  I  could  only  answer  '  You  pays  your  money  and 
you  takes  your  choice.'  Which  I  am  glad  to  say  they  did  !  " 

Leaving  this  important  matter  in  this  unsettled  state,  I  put 
the  screws  of  direct  enquiry  upon  the  distinguished  actor;  where- 
upon he  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  assumed  an  air  of  resignation. 

"  Where  have  I  been?    Say,  rather,  where  have  I  not  been  ! 
All  over  this  wonderful  New  World,  from  Maine  to  California  ! 
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For  the  best  part  of  three  years,  travelling ;  it's  wonderful  what 
ground  you  can  cover !  " 

"  And  you're  not  tired  yet  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  some  of  them  make  out  in  the  old 
country.  The  trips  which  involve  rushing  from  the  train  to  the 
theatre,  and  from  the  theatre  to  the  train,  and  going  to  bed  once 
a  week,  haven't  come  my  way.  Nor  do  I  want  them  to ! 
Then  I  get  my  long  rests,  you  know.  Why,  during  my  first 
season  here  in  1890-91,  I  spent  twenty-four  weeks  in  New  York." 

"  Surely,"  I  interjected,  "  the  longest  engagement  ever  played 
there  in  one  season  by  an  English  star  ? 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Willard  with  appropriate  accent, 
11  but  every  city  is  not  New  York,  and  as  it  happens  I  am  feeling 
just  a  little  worn  out  at  the  moment.  '  Hamlet ' — you  have  heard 
that  I  had  that  audacity  lately? — well,  preparing  for  *  Hamlet' 
taxed  my  strength.  The  work  was  endless,  and  more  exhausting 
than  I  had  reckoned  on.  Taking  one  consideration  with  another, 
the  actor-managerial  lot,  at  such  times,  is  not  a  happy  one." 

"And  what  is  this  I  hear  about  '  Othello  '  and  '  Richard  III'?  " 

"  H'm,  that  is  another  story — if  a  quotation  from  Kipling  is 
allowed  !  You  know  we  all  turn  to  Shakespeare  as  naturally  as 
the  flowers  to  the  sun.  How  does  it  go?  'We  needs  must  love 
the  highest  when  we  see  it ;  not  Lancelot  nor  another.' 
There  you  have  it,  though  in  my  case  a  little  revision  is  required, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  keeping  one  eye  on  the  highest  and 
one  on  Lancelot,  for  Louis  Parker  is  writing  on  this  subject  for 
me,  and  I  have  great  hopes  of  the  play.  However,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  question.  But  really  I  don't  know  how 
to  answer  it — unless  it  be  with  a  '  perhaps  '  and  a  meaning  smile 
that  may  be  interpreted  either  way.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  tragedy  thereof.  Seek  not  to  know  the  sorrows  Time  hath 
in  store  for  thee  !  " 

"Well,  then,  abandoning  the  future  for  the  present,  what  of 
Mr.  Barrie  and  '  The  Professor  '  ?  " 

"Ah,  that's  an  easier  one!  Well,  New  York  first  looked 
upon  '  The  Love  Story  '  and — I  have  every  reason  to  believe—- 
saw that  it  was  good. 

"  It  was  an  immediate  success,  notwithstanding  it  was  produced 
in  the  worst  theatrical  week  of  the  season — the  week  before 
Christmas ;  and  the  theatre  was  crammed  every  night.  It  has 
been  a  great  success  everywhere  I  have  played,  except  at  Cincin- 
nati. There  its  delicacy  and  finesse  were  swallowed  up  in  a 
theatre  far  too  large  to  admit  of  the  adequate  rendering  of  its 
finer  points.  The  play  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  my 
repertoire  ;  and  I  prize  it  not  only  for  its  merit,  but  also  because 
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it  is  so  entirely  different  from  all  the  other  plays  I  am  engaged  in. 
It  was  much  appreciated  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  I  played  in 
during  this  tour,  and  even  drew  the  Philadelphians  to  the  theatre  in 
Mid-Lent — something  of  a  feat,  I  can  assure  you.  I  ended  this 
third  tour  at  Boston,  and  there  I  played  '  The  Professor '  for 
four  out  of  my  eight  weeks." 

"I  am  glad  to  have  these  particulars  as  to  '  The  Professor,'" 
I  interrupted,  "  for  we  are  all  much  interested  in  England  in  it, 
and  hope  to  see  it  some  near  day  over  there." 

"  The  play  reached  me  from  Mr.  Barrie,"  continued  Mr. 
Willard,  "  on  the  18th  November,  1892,  and  was  produced  by  me 
on  the  19th  December.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  there  was 
none  of  that  delay  here  which  is  usually  thought  to  intervene 
between  the  writing  and  the  production  of  a  play ;  and  I  pro- 
duced the  comedy  in  the  most  complete  manner  possible,  with 
special  new  scenery  and  accessories  as  elaborate  as  it  required." 

"  Did  you  make  many  alterations  in  dialogue  or  situations  ?  " 

'  Well,  some  such  alterations  are  nearly  always  necessary,  and  I 
had  the  full  consent  of  Mr.  Barrie  to  deal  with  the  play  as  I  would  ; 
but  when  Mr.  Barrie  comes  to  see  the  piece,  it  won't  be  a  case 
of  he  must  be  '  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  .own  child,'  for  there 
have  been  no  radical  changes." 

"  And  what  of  '  Hamlet '  ?  "  I  enquired. 

*'  It  was  at  Boston  that  I  first  played  the  Prince.  All  the 
critics  differed  from  me,  and  all  differed  from  each  other,  in  the 
views  they  presented  of  this  complex  and  intricate  character  ;  and 
I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  felt  myself  obliged  to  refrain  from 
reading  the  great  mass  of  critical  comment,  lest  my  own  ideas 
and  views  should  become  absolutely  confused.  The  opinion  of 
the  public  was,  however,  evidenced  in  the  practical  box-office  way, 
and  each  night  drew  a  larger  number  than  its  predecessor,  and 
my  Hamlet  week  was  the  most  successful  financial  week  of  my 
engagement." 

"  And  having  got  now  to  '  Time — to-day  ;  Place — Washing- 
ton ;  '  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  future?  " 

"  What,  again  !  My  time  is  all  arranged  for  up  to  next  May.  I 
go  as  far  West  as  Chicago  on  this  tour,  and  include  the  principal 
cities  in  my  route." 

"  And  are  you  coming  back  to  London  to  play  next  season?  " 
I  asked. 

"  My  plans,"  answered  Mr.  Willard,  "  are  not  yet  arranged  for 
the  season  of  1894-5,  and  I  do  not  know  on  which  side  of  the 
Atlantic  I  shall  be." 

"  We  do  not  forget  you  over  there,"  I  said  on  rising,  "  and  we 
hope  to  see  your  Hamlet  and  your  Professor  as  soon  as 
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may  be.     By  the  way,"  I  added,  suddenly  remembering.  "  are 
you  going  to  produce  Mr.  Hall  Game's  '  Mahomet '  soon? 

"  I  have  it  in  contemplation,"  returned  Mr.  Willard.  "  A  most 
interesting  and  original  drama— a  noble  spiritual  tragedy— breath- 
ing the  very  spirit  of  the  East— but  nothing  definite  is  yet  decided 

upon." 

Whereupon  I  parted  from  the  actor  ;  but  returned  in  an  hour 
to  see  "  The  Professor." 

That  this  last  play  of  Mr.  Barrie's  is  charming  everyone  knows 
—at  any  rate  by  hearsay ;  but  it  is  possible  that  no  one  in 
England  quite  understands  how  charming  it  is,  how  full  of  odd 
turns,  and  ingenious  situations,  and  quaint  expressions.  It  is  to 
the  stage  what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  poem,  "  The  Last  Leaf," 
is  to  literature.  I  would  like  to  call  it  "  serio-comic,"  if  that 
expression  had  not  been  hopelessly  vulgarized.  It  is  pathetic 
and  tender,  yet  always  funny.  It  never  strikes  deep— it  does 
not  pretend  to  ;  but  is  as  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  pure  as  an  April 
shower  falling  through  sunshine. 

When  the  dear  old  Professor  sits  at  his  table  in  his  study, 
consumed  with  unwonted  fires  of  love  for  his  chic  little  secretary, 
all  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  his  ailment ;  his  vain  efforts  to 
struggle  on  with  his  mental  labours,  his  agitation,  his  aberrations, 
are  indicated  in  a  highly  diverting  way.  A  touch  of  the  pen,  a 
hitch  of  the  chair,  the  loss  of  his  ink,  the  swallowing  of  a  pill- 
all  these  commonplaces  of  stage  business  are  so  utilized  and  com- 
bined by  W'illard,  that  in  five  minutes,  though  no  word  is  uttered, 
the  audience  is  in  sympathy  with  the  tortured  Professor  and 
en  rapport  with  the  bonnie  secretary  ;  whom  we  are  led  to  sus- 
pect, notwithstanding  her  demure  manner,  of  having  more  than  a 
touch  of  that  strange  mental  malady  which  is  afflicting  the  dis- 
tinguished scientist  by  her  side.  When  the  doctor  arrives  and, 
after  consultation,  cogitation,  and  hilarious  dialogue,  solemnly 
announces  to  the  Professor  that  the  latter  is  in  love,  the  patient,  in 
horrified  tone  and  melodramatic  manner,  asks:  "Who  is  the 
woman?"  and  the  audience  collapses.  Flight,  instant  flight  to 
that  maiden  sister  in  Scotland — this  the  unhappy  Professor  decides 
is  his  only  mode  of  escape  from  the  unknown  woman  who  has 
entangled  his  heart ;  and  the  doctor — the  old  schoolboy  friend- 
is  delighted  at  his  friend's  retreat.  But  the  secretary — she  must 
go  too.  "  I  never  go  anywhere  without  my  secretary,"  says  the 
Professor,  and  the  doctor  and  the  audience  again  collapse  as  the 
terrified  savant  flees  from  wrath — with  the  wrath  on  his  arm. 

In  the  second  act  come  old  friends  from  "  Auld  Licht  Idylls." 
Lang  Tammas  and  his  love  affair  make  fine  comedy,  and  Mr.  F. 
H.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Boyce  Carleton  and  Miss  Emma  Rivers  are 
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entitled  to  high  praise  for  their  presentment  of  those  quaint  and 
"  pawky  "  people  out  of  Thrums.  The  little  underplot  is  threaded 
into  the  warp  of  the  story  with  fine  art ;  and  the  delicacies  and 
refinements  of  love-making  among  well-bred  people  are  delight- 
fully and  naturally  and  amusingly  contrasted  at  every  turn  with 
the  frankness  and  the  caution  of  the  sweethearting  among  the 
rustics. 

The  setting  of  this  second  act  is  very  effective.  The  stage  is 
crowded  with  sheaves  of  tall  wheat,  and  the  player  folk  have  all 
sorts  of  opportunities  to  get  "on"  and  "off."  The  Professor, 
rejuvenated  by  Scotch  air  and  rest,  looks  only  the  forty  he  is, 
and  plays  bo-peep  among  the  sheaves  with  the  secretary,  with  a 
naivete  that  delights  the  audience,  amuses  the  doctor,  and  horrifies 
the  maiden  sister.  By  what  ingenious  pleasantry  the  Professor 
is  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  whom  he  loves,  I  have  not  space 
to  tell ;  but  there  is  crowded  into  this  act  such  a  lot  of  highly 
ingenious  stage  business  and  bright  talk  that  the  audience  must- 
be  on  the  alert,  lest  it  lose  any  of  the  numberless  good  things. 

The  opposition  of  the  maiden  sister  to  the  marriage,  and  the 
unsettled  love  matters  of  the  Thrums  people  give  excuse  for  the 
third  act,  which  maintains  adequately  the  interest  of  theplay  ;  and 
when  the  curtain  falls  finally,  it  is  upon  a  unanimous  verdict  from 
the  front  of  satisfaction  at  an  evening  in  which  no  moment  has 
flagged,  in  which  unforced  merriment  has  been  continuous  and 
universal ;  yet  never  once  has  the  daintiest  sense  of  delicacy  been 
for  an  instant  shocked. 

LORIN  A.  LATHROP. 
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Free    List   Vagaries. 

EKSONALLY,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  free  list  ought 
to  pay  for  their  places.  Critics  especially  ought  to 
have  their  seats  booked  beforehand,  drive  to  the 
theatre  in  a  well-hung  brougham  with  their  eyes 
bandaged  and  cotton  wool  in  their  ears ;  then  they 
should  be  allowed  to  sustain  themselves  during  the 
performance  with  coffee  and  cigarettes,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  study  the  play  under  the  best  possible 
circumstances  and  write  of  it  unharassed  and  unfatigued. 

Suppose  an  averagely  human  critic  to  go  to  one  of  those 
theatres  in  London  where  the  atmosphere  of  good  breeding  and 
courtesy  in  the  foyer  make  him  feel  as  if  he  were  visiting  at  a 
country  house  where  the  host  is  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  him  ; 
where  the  neat  damsels  who  hand  him  his  programme  with  a 
smile,  and  whisper  to  him  to  "  mind  the  step,"  have  so  caught 
the  tone  of  the  place  that  their  manner  imparts  a  pleasing  sense 
of  rest,  and  induces  forgetfulness  of  the  noise  and  hurry  outside, 
the  slamming  of  doors  on  the  Underground,  and  the  draught  that 
cut  through  that  crack  in  the  cab-window.  And  then  suppose 
the  play  to  be  very  bad.  Imagine  the  sufferings  of  that  critic  if  he 
is  to  write  what  he  conceives  to  be  truth.  He  feels  as  if  he  were 
ignobly  violating  the  laws  of  hospitality.  It  seems  the  lowest 
depth  of  ill-breeding  to  sneer  at  an  entertainment  provided  for 
him  gratis  in  a  house  where  he  has  been  welcomed.  It  is 
incidents  such  as  this  which  turn  the  critic's- hair  grey. 

Or  suppose  him  to  be  in  a  house  of  another  sort.  He  has  been 
given  a  bad  seat  grudgingly,  and  his  nerves  are  all  ajar ;  he  vexes 
his  soul  with  little  questions  in  mental  arithmetic — suppose  he 
paid  for  all  his  seats,  how  much — counting  cab-fares,  train  fares, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  his  dress  clothes — would  he  lose  weekly  on 
his  work  ?  And  the  answer  depresses  him.  Then,  supposing  the 
play  is  bad,  how  on  earth  is  he  to  resist  the  terrible  temptation 
to  magnanimity  ? 

'  Though  you  have  made  me  feel  myself  an  intruder,  and  have 
insinuated  that  you  think  lightly  of  my  sacred  calling  ;  though  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  you  believe  in  your  heart  I  really  write 
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for  the  paper  I  profess  to  represent,  yet  I  can  be  generous.     I 
will  speak  gently  of  your  play." 

How  is  any  man's  vanity  to  withstand  temptation  when  it 
takes  such  a  form  as  this  ? 

Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  great  and  well-known 
critics  who  walk  into  a  theatre  as  naturally  as  a  churchwarden 
into  his  church,  and  as  sure  of  their  right  there,  but  of  the  vast 
legion  of  younger  and  lesser  men — whose  names,  and  faces,  and 
papers  no  acting  manager  on  earth  can  be  expected  to  remember 
—whose  opinion  is  not  of  much  moment  to  the  theatre  proprietors, 
but  is  required  by  their  editor  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 

Naturally,  their  editors  should  pay  for  their  places;  because,  to 
a  great  extent,  it  is  the  people  who  are  not  going  to  the  theatre 
who  want  to  know  all  about  the  play,  rather  than  the  habitual 
theatre-goer,  who,  as  a  rule,  prefers  to  form  his  own  opinion 
unbiassed.  Of  course,  there  are  the  few  great  critics  before 
alluded  to,  whose  taste  and  judgment  is  so  well  known  that  they 
each  have  a  large  following  which  goes  to  the  theatre  or  stays 
away,  according  to  their  advice ;  but  these  are  exceptions. 
As  a  rule,  the  most  diligent  reader  of  critiques  is  the  man  who 
has  not  time  or  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  play.  These  people 
take  the  paper  where  the  notices  are  fullest  or  wittiest,  or  most 
in  accordance  with  their  own  taste — dwellers  in  the  country  or 
extreme  suburbs  for  the  most  part,  some  few  of  whom  in  the  course 
of  the  year  come  up  to  town  and  go  to  the  theatre  recommended 
by  their  favourite  paper,  but  the  greater  part  of  whom  stay  at  home 
and  talk  about  the  play  with  the  knowledge  gathered  from 
notices. 

Of  course,  all  this  amounts  to  an  admission  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  free  list  at  all.  Well,  in  a  perfect  state  of 
society,  there  would  not  be  a  free  list.  Everyone  would  have 
enough  money  to  go  to  the  theatre  at  least  three  times  a  week, 
and  the  plays  would  all  be  so  good,  and  the  audiences  so  cultured, 
that  there  would  be  iio  need  for  critics.  But  meanwhile  we  have 
a  free  list,  and  a  most  bewildering  thing  it  is — harder  to  under- 
stand than  Browning  or  Bradshaw,  and  more  capricious  than  a 
woman  or  the  weather.  The  people  who  get  orders  are  a  stand- 
ing mystery  ;  and  the  people  who  do  not  are  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  bewildered  injury.  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  private  friends  of 
the  management — we  have  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  with 
the  people  the  manager  chooses  to  ask  to  dinner — but  to  the 
large  army  of  junior  pressmen — and  presswomen — one  must  not 
forget  them — who,  through  custom,  hold  the  belief  that  they 
receive  their  free  seats  "of  right,  and  not  of  grace."  It  is  to  them 
that  the  vagaries  of  the  free  list  present  themselves  in  the  most 
puzzling  form. 
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These  stand  outside— less  in  wrath  that  they  themselves  are 
not  admitted  than  in  wonder  at  the  unqualified  people— people 
who  couldn't  write  a  notice,  nor  place  it  if  they  could,  and  who 
certainly  are  not  going  to  try,  people  who  have  borrowed  their 
friends'  cards,  or  written  a  note  from  some  newspaper  office  where 
they  have  been  calling— light-hearted  impostors,  who  pass  in 
miily  before  them. 

We  all  know  that  when  a  piece  is  not  drawing,  managements 
litter  the  Strand  with  paper,  that  the  artists  may  not  suffer  the  dis- 
couragement of  an  empty  house.  They  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedgerows,  as  it  were,  ''and  compel  them  to  come  in,"  that  the  play 
may  be  furnished  with  an  audience.  One  knows,  too,  there  are 
houses  which  have  their  own  distinct  clientele — play  solely  for  them 
— and  therefore  care  nothing  for  promiscuous  notices,  and  naturally 
will  not  give  seats  to  obtain  them.  There  are  theatres,  too, 
where  the  manager  knows  his  business  so  well  that  the  real 
pressman  has  no  difficulty  and  the  impostor  no  chance.  At  the 
Lyceum  or  Haymarket,  for  instance,  no  one  ever  heard  of  anyone 
who,  under  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  had  a  right  to  expect  a 
place  being  refused  it,  or  anyone  who  had  none,  to  succeed  in 
deceiving  the  officials. 

But  at  the  average  theatre,  very  strange  things  are  done.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  refusals  as  the  concessions  that  are  puzzling. 
A  critic  of  my  acquaintance — she  is  a  lady,  but  may  fairly  be 
called  a  critic  since  she  is  doing  a  man's  work,  arid,  even  in  her 
own  office,  only  the  editor  and  the  printer  have  read  her  sex  in 
her  articles — who  writes  for  a  big  northern  paper,  always  has 
critiques  written  palpably  from  her  own  observation,  and  not 
cribbed  from  the  London  press.  Now,  naturally,  managers  are 
not  very  ready  to  give  away  seats  for  the  benefit  of  dwellers  in 
far-off  towns,  where  they  are  not  likely  to  go  on  tour,  and  I  asked 
my  friend  how  she  managed  about  tickets.  "We  have  a  large 
London  circulation,"  she  said  at  first,  "  larger  than  that  of  many 
London  papers."  "  Do  you  print  the  number  of  your  London 
circulation  on  your  card?"  I  asked.  "No,"  she  said,  "a 
manager  generally  knows  whether  a  paper  is  big  enough  for  a 
notice  in  it  to  be  worth  having;  and  if  he  doesn't — well,  if  he 
doesn't,  I  have  a  friend  who  was  going  to  be  editor  of  a  little 
London  paper  if  it  had  ever  been  started— but  it  wasn't.  He  only 
got  as  far  as  having  his  cards  printed  ;  but  when  I  can't  get  seats 
he  conies  to  the  theatre  with  me,  and  presents  one  of  those  cards, 
and  gets  the  places.  He  wouldn't  do  it  alone,  or  if  we  were  bent 
on  mere  pleasure  ;  but  sines  the  theatre  people  get  a  notice  that 
is  read  by  many  more  Londoners  than  would^have  read  his  little 
paper,  it  is  fair  enough.  Unfortunately,  we  can't  do  it  any  more, 
because  his  cards  have  given  out." 
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Then,  she  told  me  the  names  of  the  theatres  where  this  had 
been  done,  but  that  was  in  confidence. 

"  Better  be  a  doorkeeper  in  a  London  office  than  write  leaders 
in  the  tents  of  Kedar,"  or  anywhere  else  in  the  provinces.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  the  provincial  has  a  grievance  ;  but  surely  the 
doorkeeper  is  unduly  fortunate. 

Again,  there  were  two  young  men — one  did  serious  dramatic- 
criticism  for  a  moderately  important  paper,  the  other  some  two- 
years  previously  had  done  work,  not  dramatic  criticism,  for 
an  important  paper.  By  way  of  experiment,  they  both  wrote  for 
seats — the  one  stating  what  he  wrote  and  where  his  work  would 
be  found  ;  the  other  simply  enclosing  his  last  business  card.  The 
real  writer  was  refused  :  the  11011- writer  got  seats  by  return  of  post  r 
and  the  two  went  to  the  play  together. 

Here  the  grievance  was  not  that  the  one  was  refused,  but  that 
the  other  obtained  seats  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and  for  which 
he  could  make  no  return,  and  these  instances  might  be  multi- 
plied ad  infitiituni  but  for  the  risk  of  betraying  confidences.  I 
have  heard  of  one  light-hearted  young  gentleman  who  says  he 
always  gets  tickets  when  he  wants  them,  by  enclosing  a  stamped 
directed  envelope,  addressing  the  acting  manager  by  his  Christian 
name:  "Dear  Tom, — This  is  for  the  tickets  you  promised  me 
the  other  night."  I  do  not  know  him,  or  I  would  betray  his 
confidence  with  a  very  easy  conscience ;  though  possibly  a  person 
incapable  of  seeing  any  discredit  in  such  an  action  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  even  when  he  accused,  himself  of  committing  it. 

Still  it  is  fraud  such  as  his — or  boasts  such  as  his — that 
bewilder  the  free-list,  and  bring  discredit  on  the  applicant  for 
free  seats.  Only  a  certain  number  of  seats  can  be  given  awayr 
and  if  the  people  who  can  make  no  return  get  them,  the  people 
who  could  make  a  return  can't  haye  them.  Unfortunately  in  all 
ages  the  impostor  has  been  more  plausible,  and,  in  consequence,, 
more  successful,  than  the  honest  man ;  and  always  the  next 
comer  after  the  impostor  has  to  pay  the  penalty.  The  next 
comer  is  pretty  sure  to  be  refused — politely  or  the  reverse — 
according  to  the  tone  of  the  theatre. 

This  is  the  worst  of  it.  The  misdoings  of  the  light-hearted 
impostor  make  such  as  are  predisposed  to  incivility  more  uncivil 
still.  The  lately  deceived  acting  manager  is  not  only 
suspicious,  but  contemptuous,  and  the  honest  people  suffer. 
Men,  most  of  them,  are  indifferent  to  this,  but  women 
wince  under  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  theatre  work  is  done 
by  women.  "  He  makes  me  feel  as  if  he  knew  I  was 
respectable,  and  was  very  sorry  for  it,"  one  hard-working 
woman  said  to  me  of  a  certain  manager.  "  If  only  he  knew  how 
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I  disliked  having  to  speak  to  him  at  all,  he  would  be  quite  sorry 
for  me  when  I  have  to  come  here."  I  have  heard  of  one 
manager  tearing  up  a  lady's  card  and  throwing  it— not  exactly 
at  her— but  on  the  ground  before  her  face.  There  are  one  or  two 
theatres  to  which  women  dread  to  go. as  much  as  they  dread  a 
visit  to  the  dentist's — but  only  one  or  two,  and  these  the  less 
important.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  of  the  well-deserved  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Bram  Stoker  or  Mr.  Hurst  at  the  Lyceum,  or  Mr. 
Harrison  at  the  Haymarket.  This  is  an  old  story.  I  have  heard, 
too,  very  pleasant  things  of  Mr.  Alwyn  Lewis  at  the  St.  James's. 
[This  sentence  was  written  before  Mr-  Lewis's  death,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  stand.']  At  the  Shaftesbury,  I  once 
saw  a  tired  lady  enter,  and,  showing  her  card,  ask- 
politely  certainly — but  with  the  fretfulness  of  intense  fatigue 
in  her  voice,  if  she  could  have  a  seat,  and  if  they  would 
choose  her  one  well  out  of  sight,  as  she  was  not  in  evening  dress. 
Perhaps  the  request  was  a  little  tiresome ;  but  if  she  had  been 
asking  in  the  house  of  an  intimate  friend  for  leave  to  rest  herself 
a  little  before  presenting  herself  in  the  full  light  of  the  drawing- 
room,  she  could  not  have  been  answered  more  courteously. 
Mr.  Harris  found  her  just  such  a  seat  as  she  wanted — that  may 
have  been  a  mere  matter  of  business — but  the  manner  in  which 
the  thing  was  done  implied  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  him  to 
oblige  her  in  a  trifle ;  and  this  sort  of  thing  is  much  more  the 
rule  than  incivility.  I  only  hope  for  morality's  sake  the  incident 
did  not  induce  the  lady  to  write  a  better  notice  than  the  piece 
deserved. 

I  have  mentioned  these  few  names,  because  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  man  to  whom  politeness  is  preferable  to  rudeness,  even  when 
he  is  in  a  hurry,  will  naturally  feel  pleasure  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  courtesy  is  a  pleasure  to  others  ;  and  I  do  not  mention  the 
names  of  the  uncivil  people  less  from  fear  of  libel  actions  than 
because  it  stands  equally  to  reason  that  the  man  who  likes  to  be 
rude  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  he  has  hurt  a  fellow-creature  by 
his  rudeness.  As  for  those  who  are  only  rude  because  they  are 
tired  or  overworked  or  out  of  health,  a  journalist  should  be  the 
last  to  revile  them— we  have  all  "  been  there  "  ourselves. 

All  this  gets  us  back  to  the  starting-point,  There  ought  not 
to  be  any  free-list.  We  should  all  get  on  much  better  without  it. 
The  smaller  journalist  would  be  relieved  from  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  applying  for  seats  and  not  getting  them,  and  the  acting 
manager  from  the  necessity  of  telling  an  applicant  in  some 
form  or  other  that  neither  he  nor  his  paper  are  sufficiently 
important  to  justify  the  management  in  presenting  him  with  a 
stall.  But  since  there  is  a  free-list,  all  real  workers  had  better 
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join   with   the  managers   in   making    things    as    unpleasant    as 
possible  for  the  light-hearted  impostor. 

At  the  Lyric,  some  little  while  ago,  in  answer  to  my  first  applica- 
tion for  seats,  I  received  a  circular  stating  that  if  I  would  apply 
personally  on  the  evening  I  had  named,  they  would  have  pleasure 
in  supplying  me  with  seats.  This  was  excellent.  There  was  an 
air  of  officialdom — a  remember-you-are-on-your-oath  tone  about 
it — that  would  tend  to  scare  the  light-hearted  impostor,  and 
encourage  the  real  worker.  At  the  Court,  where  some  time  since 
they  suffered  from  the  worst  sort  of  impostors,  those  who 
applied  for  tickets  in  the  names  of  important  papers  and  then 
sold  the  tickets  they  received,  I  am  told,  though  I  never  experi- 
enced them,  that  stringent  precautions  are  still  taken.  After  an 
applicant  has  received  his  seat  and  forgotten  all  about  it,  some 
one  comes  up  suddenly  and  asks  for  his  card.  This  is  also 
good.  The  more  precautions  the  better.  If  every  theatre  were 
to  set  up  a  commissioner  of  oaths  of  its  own,  and  require  every 
applicant  for  seats  to  kiss  the  book  and  swear  that  they  were  the 
person  they  represented  themselves  to  be,  and  intended  to  write 
a  notice  in  the  paper  they  named,  and,  further,  that  such  a  paper 
really  existed,  I  for  one  should  not  complain.  No  honest  worker 
would  object  to  swearing  everything  required  of  him  ;  but  the 
worst  of  it  is — neither  would  the  light-hearted  impostors. 

C.D. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  heard  of  such  fantastic 
tricks  played  by  the  light-hearted  impostors  on  unsuspecting  and 
courteous  managements  that  I  am  inclined  to  desert  my  own  side 
altogether  and  take  that  of  the  managers? — the  systematic  trickery 
against  which  they  have  to  contend  would  excuse  anything. 
Why  will  not  some  enterprising  manager  carefully  trap  some 
unqualified  person  and  prosecute  him  for  obtaining  money's  worth 
under  false  pretences  and  get  him  convicted — a  man  is  as  much  a 
thief  when  he  steals  a  theatre  ticket  as  if  he  stole  beef  or  boots  or 
furniture.  Such  a  conviction,  though  it  might  be  a  trifle 
hard  on  the  individual  impostor,  who  had  sinned  no  worse  than 
a  hundred  of  his  fellows,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
theatres,  and  a  good  thing  for  us,  who,  as  I  have  said,  indirectly 
suffer  equally  with  the  theatre  from  a  system  which  makes 
imposture  easy. 
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Apologia  pro  Vita    Mea. 

BY  W.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 


HE  Editor  of  this  Magazine  has  suggested  that,  as  a 
counterfeit  presentment  of  me  is  to  appear  in  this 
issue,  it  might  well  be  accompanied  hy  an  Apology, 
from  my  pen,  for  my  life  as  a  writer  about  the 
Theatre.  Till  he  made  the  proposal,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  me  that  such  an  Apology  was  necessary. 
But  now  I  see  that  it  is.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  writing  about  the  Stage.  Not  only  the 
daily,  but  the  weekly,  the  monthly,  and  even  t he- 
quarterly  press  is  full  of  it.  The  periodical  which  lias  no 
theatrical  criticisms  indulges  in  theatrical  gossip.  The  number 
of  men — and  women — entitled  (I  suppose)  to  call  themselves 
"  theatrical  critics  "  because  they  discuss  things  theatrical  in 
print,  must  be  considerable.  Is  there  any  real  demand  for  all 
this  stage  talk  ?  Does  the  public  call  for  it  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
say.  All  one  knows  for  certain  is  that  the  editors  think  there  is 
such  a  call.  It  is  upon  them  that  one  must  put  the  blame,  if 
blame  there  be.  The  editors  not  only  print  matter  about  the 
Theatre,  but  invite  it.  That,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient  Apology  for 
the  existence  of  "theatrical  critics"  as  a  class.  They  are  the 
outcome  of  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  Stage.  That  their  name 
is  Legion  is  not  at  all  their  fault.  The  demand  exists,  or  is. 
thought  to  exist,  and  must  be  complied  with. 

For  my  own  part,  I  drifted  into  writing  about  the  Theatre,. 
and  I  did  so  through  the  channel  of  Literature.  I  was- 
interested  in  the  Drama  before  I  was  interested  in  Acting. 
I  have  no  childish  recollections  or  enthusiasms  about  "  the  Play." 
I  did  not,  as  a  boy,  steal  furtively  to  the  playhouse,  and  expend 
my  pocket-money  upon  seats  in  pit  or  gallery.  I  have  vague 
reminiscences  of  visits,  under  the  parental  care,  to  the  pantomime 
at  Astley's ;  but  that  is  about  all.  My  first  love  was — my  last 
love  will  be — Books.  It  was  through  them  that  I  approached  the 
footlights.  Before  I  became  anything  like  a  regular  playgoer, 
I  had  acquired  (if  I  may  say  so)  a  knowledge  tolerably  wide 
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and  deep  of  Plays  and  the  history  of  Playing.  I  had  been  a 
student  of  Shakespeare  and  his  play-writing  contemporaries,  of 
Restoration  and  eighteenth-century  comedy,  of  eighteenth- 
century  tragedy  (alas!),  of  nineteenth-century  printed  drama, 
and  generally  of  French  and  German  dramatic  literature,  before 
I  took  to  playgoing  as  a  habit.  It  was  the  desire  to  see  the  great 
English  dramatic  classics  represented  that  first  drew  me  to  the 
Theatre — and  kept  me  there.  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  were  the 
magnets  which  brought  me  to  Buckstone  and  Compton  ;  and, 
when  fairly  under  the  Players'  spell,  I  was  held  and  retained 
by  it.  The  fascination  of  the  Theatre,  once  felt,  can  hardly  be 
thrown  off.  And  so,  after  all  these  years — after  so  many  nights 
and  afternoons  spent  at  the  playhouse — I  am  a  playgoer  still,  and  . 
likely  to  be  one  so  long  as  I  have  the  physical  strength  to  move, 
see,  and  hear. 

It  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  twenty  years  since  I  first  wrote 
regularly  about  the  Stage.  I  had  written  about  it  fitfully  before — 
had  written  a  good  deal  about  Plays  and  Playwrights  of  the 
past.  But  it  wras  in  1873,  or  thereabouts,  that  I  began  to 
pass  judgment  upon  public  performances,  in  the  character 
of  a  representative  of  public  opinion.  I  was  young  then — 
just  twenty-two  or  three,  and  had  all  the  impetuosity  and  cock- 
sureness  of  my  years.  I  had  a  high  ideal,  both  of  the  Play 
and  of  Playing.  I  fear  I  was,  at  first,  a  stringent  censor,  and 
not  disposed  to  make  allowances.  I  remember  that,  one  fine 
day,  a  well-known  actress  drove  down  to  the  office  of  my  paper, 
to  complain  to  my  editor  of  the  severity  of  his  employe.  I  forget 
what  I  had  said  about  her  impersonation,  and  so,  I  hope,  has 
she,  for  she  is  now  one  of  the  heartiest  of  my  friends.  I  know 
that  the  managers  of  the  local  playhouses  would  sometimes 
glare  at  me  as  I  entered  their  respective  buildings  ;  and  I  fancy 
at  least  one  effort  was  made  to  exclude  me  from  one  of  those 
temples  of  the  Drama,  so  uncomfortably  pointed  was  my  pen 
or  pencil.  On  the  other  hand,  I  recollect  that  my  "  apprecia- 
tion "  of  a  certain  tragedian's  Hamlet  struck  that  tragedian  (who 
is  not  an  English  subject)  as  so  agreeably  sympathetic  that  he 
insisted  upon  my  editor's  taking  me  to  lunch  with  him  and  his 
Ophelia. 

The  fact  is.  I  was  fond  of  the  Drama,  to  begin  with,  and  I 
grew  to  be  fond  of  the  Theatre  ;  and  if,  in  one  respect,  I  was 
unheeding,  in  another  I  was  only  too  ready  to  unbend.  That  is 
to  say,  if  I  could  blow  very  cold  when  displeased,  I  could  blow 
very  hot  when  delighted.  It  is  the  old,  old  story — the  story  of 
the  self-sufficiency  of  youth.  The  young  men  of  to-day  also 
seem  to  think  that  they  have  but  to  walk  into  a  theatre  and  write 
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about  the  performance,  and  that  then  the  thing  is  not  only  done,  but 
done  well.  It  may  be  done  well  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
and  yet  very  ill  from  the  point  of  view  of  duty  and  justice. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  shall  have  read  a  good  deal  about 
the  Stage,  and  write  cleverly  about  it.  Book  knowledge  and 
literary  skill  are  not  sufficient ;  experience  is  wanted  also.  And 
it  is  wanted,  not  only  in  order  that  the  writer  may  be  in  a 
position  to  compare  the  old  plays  or  the  old  actors  with  the  new— 
and  if  he  cannot  do  this  how  can  he  have  any  standard  by  which 
to  judge  ? — :but  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  deal  temperately 
and  fairly  with  his  subject.  Certain  of  our  "  new  "  critics  write 
very  brightly  and  amusingly,  but  nevertheless  do  an  immense 
amount  of  harm.  They  forget  that  plays  are  produced,  not  for 
their  delectation,  but  for  the  public's,  and  that  their  business 
is  to  appraise  those  plays  from  the  public's  standpoint.  In  those 
cases  in  which  a  censor  signs  his  work  he  makes  himself  per- 
sonally responsible  therefor;  but  where  he  writes  editorially, 
as  representing  a  newspaper,  he  should  write  with  a  sympathy 
and  a  moderation  which  experience  alone  supplies." 

One  learns  as  time  goes  on  that  it  is  easier  to  be  egotistical  and 
flippant  than  to  be  fair  and  trustworthy.  One  comes  to  know- 
what  the  beginner  or  the  novice  is  necessarily  ignorant  of — the 
attitude  of  playgoers  towards  the  Play,  the  different  classes  of 
theatre-lovers  and  their  different  wants.  One  comes  to  recognise 
the  fact  that,  because  a  play  or  an  actor  is  antipathetic  to  a 
"  critic,"  it  does  not  follow  that  that  actor  or  that  play  should  be 
condemned.  The  complaint  I  have  to  make  concerning  so  much 
of  the  "  dramatic  criticism"  of  to-day  is  that  it  is  inspired 
solely  by  personal  likings  or  dislikings,  without  considera- 
tion of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  plays  or  players,  or  of  their 
possible  suitability  to  certain  audiences.  It  appears  to  be 
thought  by  some  that  a  play,  its  producer,  its  author,  and 
its  exponents,  are  fair  game  for  the  censure  or  the  ridicule  of 
the  indolent,  irresponsible  reviewer.  Of  course,  the  anonymous 
writer  has  to  do  his  "  duty  to  the  public  "  which  (possibly)  looks 
to  him  for  guidance  ;  he  must  speak  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  But 
he  should  take  care  that  he  does  see  it — that  he  sees  it  steadily 
and  sees  it  whole.  He  does  not  do  this  when  he  registers  a  mere 
personal  impression  as  a  decisive  judgment.  He  does  not  do  this 
when  he  permits  individual  "  faddism  "  to  control  his  pen. 

The  "new  "  men  would  probably  retort  that  the  elder  critics 

*  Of  course,  experience  is  not,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  equipment  for  a  pro- 
fessional censor  ;  knowledge  and  insight,  judgment  and  sympathy,  are  also 
essential.  A  man  may  be  a  playgoer  for  fifty  years,  and  yet  be  a  very  bad 
critic  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
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also  have  their  weaknesses — that  they  are  prone  to  be  too 
lenient  and  complacent,  that  they  are  fond  of  the  "  old  ways" 
arid  unwilling  to  leave  them.  No  doubt  there  is  force  in  the 
contention.  When  a  "  critic  "  has  come  to  fifty  year  or  more, 
he  seems  loth  to  admit  new  ideas,  loth  to  acknowledge  the 
worth  of  new  writers  and  new  players,  loth  to  adopt  new  stand- 
points and  new  methods.  And  undoubtedly  this  is  a  danger  to 
be  guarded  against.  Writers  about  the  Theatre  have  to  take  care 
that  they  never  grow  old  in  thought  and  feeling.  Let  them 
cherish  their  memories  of  the  past,  but  let  them  be  kindly 
towards  the  present  and  indulgent  in  their  outlook  upon  the 
future.  Directly  a  public  writer  feels  himself  out  of  touch  with 
the  times,  he  should  retire  from  the  field,  and  make  way  for  some- 
one more  sympathetic.  In  the  meantime,  the  "  old  guard  "  may  be 
looked  upon  as  successfully  and  usefully  counteracting  the  influence 
of  the  "  young  recruits."  On  the  whole,'  I  believe,  the  balance  is 
pretty  well  preserved,  though  perhaps  it  inclines  too  much 
towards  reaction.  If  we  cannot  have  fair  and  moderate 
criticism  everywhere,  it  is  something  to  know  that  the  intolerance 
and  flippancy  of  the  young  is  mitigated  by  the  tolerance  and 
bonhomie  of  their  elders.  Tolerance  and  bonhomie  form,  at  any 
rate,  the  better  extreme  of  the  two. 

Talking  of  "  influence,"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  regards 
the  Stage,  the  Press  is  less  powerful  than  is  supposed.  It  can,  of 
course,  give  to  things  theatrical  a  very  wide  and  valuable  publicity. 
A  theatrical  "paragraph"  or  "notice"  is  an  advertisement  of 
whose  great  utility  actors  and  managers  are  quite  conscious. 
But  has  theatrical  criticism,  as  such,  much  real  effect  upon  the 
public?  Can  a  few  great  newspapers,  for  instance,  "float"  a* 
piece  or  establish  an  actor  ?  I  doubt  it.  And  I  doubt  it  for 
these  reasons : — First,  the  enormous  growth  in  the  number  of 
theatrical  "  notices."  Every  new  theatrical  censor  detracts  some- 
what from  the  authority  (if  any)  exercised  by  his  brethren. 
"Notices"  are  now  so  common,  so  nearly  universal,  that  no- 
playgoer  is  likely  to  permit  himself  to  be  swayed  by  one,  or  even 
two.  If  the  Press  is  practically  unanimous  in  condemning  a, 
play  or  a  player,  then,  no  doubt,  it  passes  sentence  of  death. 
But  in  those  much  more  numerous  cases  in  which  there  are 
differences  of  opinion,  I  believe  that  the  public  no  longer  follows 
one  authority  blindly,  but  sets  one  against  the  other,  and  either 
strikes  an  average  or  proceeds  to  judge  for  itself. 

This  is  not  only  because  of  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  but 
because  also  of  the  public's  familiarity  with  their  personnel. 
There  is  now  but  little  secrecy  in  anonymous  criticism.  The 
names  of  the  writers  about  the  Theatre  in  all  the  leading  organs 
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of  opinion  are  perfectly  well  known  to  those  who  take  an  intimate 
interest  in  the  Stage.  The  record  and  the  foibles  of  those  writers 
are  to  thousands  of  theatre-goers  as  an  open  book.  There  is  no 
longer  any  mystery  as  to  the  leaders  in  theatrical  comment. 
They  have  come  out  into  the  street  and  revealed  their  identity. 
Many  of  them  habitually  sign  their  work,  or  portions  of  it. 
Playgoers,  consequently,  not  only  count  heads,  but  weigh  utter- 
ances. They  read,  and  are  amused  by,  a  clever  diatribe,  but 
remain  of  their  own  opinion  still.  They  read,  and  perhaps 
admire,  a  column  of  eloquent  praise,  but  know  it  is  "  only  pretty 
Fanny's  way."  They  are  aware  of  a  writer's  peculiarities,  and 
discount  his  pronouncements  accordingly. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  very  glad  that  this  is  so.  Anonymous  criti- 
cism has  had  too  long  an  innings.  It  is  indefensible,  and 
should  be  abolished.  Where  the  judgment  given  is  necessarily 
that  of  an  individual,  not  of  a  group  or  corporation,  the  judged 
ought  to  know  who  is  their  judge.  I  do  not  say  that  this  applies 
to  minor  publications — it  cannot  matter  very  much  to  anyone 
what  is  said  of  him  in  the  "  Eatanswill  Gazette."  But  un- 
questionably the  principle  holds  good  in  the  case  of  all  those 
organs  which  have  large  or  importanc  circulations.  Very 
many  judgments  impress  simply  because  they  are  anonymous  ; 
were  the  wielders  of  the  thunder  knowTn,  the  thunder 
would  not  frighten  in  the  least.  Most  writers  about  the 
Theatre — or,  at  any  rate,  those  who  have  any  reputation  to  lose 
— would  much  rather  sign  their  work  than  print  it  anonymously. 
With  their  name  it  would  gain  in  market  value  ;  and,  moreover, 
they  would  be  relieved  by  this  means  from  the  annoyance 
of  having  their  work  attributed  to  others,  or  others'  work 
attributed  to  them.  There  are  few  newspapers  which  do 
not  employ  at  least  two  "  dramatic  critics,"  if  not  more  ;  yet  if 
one  man's  name  becomes  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  a 
particular  newspaper,  anything  that  that  newspaper  may  say  on 
theatrical  subjects  is  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  one  man.  I 
myself  contribute  "  notices  "  to  a  daily  and  a  weekly  paper  ;  but  as 
my  contributions  to  those  papers  are  not  signed,  and  as  other 
writers  contribute  to  those  papers  work  of  the  same  kind, 
obviously  nobody  has  a  right  to  fix  upon  any  one  "notice  "  and 
attribute  it  specifically  to  me. 

I  have  said  that  a  writer  about  the  Theatre  ought  never  to 
grow  old  in  thought  or  feeling.  He  ought  at  least  to  try  not  to 
grow  old  in  that  way.  When  pronouncing  upon  a  performance 
he  should  remember  that,  though  he  has  witnessed  it  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity,  the  rest  of  the  audience  has  come  to  it  simply 
to  b3  interested  or  amused.  In  that  respect,  as  in  others,  a 
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"critic"  should  endeavour  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
average  playgoer.  He  has  no  right  to  go  to  the  playhouse  other- 
wise than  with  a  desire  or  a  willingness  to  be  pleased.  If  he  feels 
tired  or  "bored"  he  should  stay  away.  A  blase  "critic" 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  an  insult  to  playwrights  and  players, 
a  misleader  of  the  public.  I  am  thankful  to  know  that,  after  twenty 
years  of  constant  theatre-going  in  town  arid  country,  my  fondness 
for  the  Play  is  as  fresh  and  keen  as  at  first.  Whenever,  if  ever, 
it  loses  that  freshness  and  keenness,  I  shall  lay  downmypen,  and 
leave  the  discussion  of  theatrical  matters  to  other  hands. 


Mr.  and   Mrs.  Tree  at  the   Haymarket. 

HE  fight  for  the  reversion  of  Mr.  Irving's  leadership 
in  English  dramatic  art  continues  to  prove  but 
moderately  exciting — so  unexciting,  indeed,  that  it 
must  be  difficult  for  most  people  to  detect  any  traces 
of  a  struggle.  You  can  hardly  contest  the  position 
of  the  Heir-Apparent,  and  if  Mr.  Tree  be  not  the 
destined  successor  to  Mr.  Irving's  honours,  it  can  at 
least  be  safely  said  tT:at  no  one  else  seems  likely  to 
lay  better  claim  to  the  distinction.  Mr.  Willard  dropped  out  of 
the  race  more  than  three  years  ago,  when  he  took  the  fatal  step 
of  leaving  London  for  America.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  "that 
hard-bound  genius  in  posse,"  seems  content  to  adapt  himself  to 
Mr.  Hare's  varying  requirements  at  the  Garrick ;  and  Mr. 
Alexander  alone  among  our  prominent  actors  seems  likely  to 
compete  with  Mr.  Tree  for  premier  honours. 

There  is  one  other,  who,  under  favourable  conditions,  might 
seriously  threaten  Mr.  Tree's  easily-won  position,  and  that  man 
is  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas.  Mr.  Brabazon,  of  Barchester,  adds  a 
Sfth,  perhaps,  to  the  little  group  of  actors  who  seem  destined  to 
mould  the  future  of  the  English  stage.  But  for  all  practical 
purposes  Mr.  Tree's  position  is  assured.  Unless  something  like 
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a  miracle  happens,  he  seems  the  man  from  whom  we  have  most 
to  expect  in  the  future.  The  majority  of  playgoers  recognise 
this  already,  and  even  the  Haymarket  manager  himself  must 
feel  convinced  that  the  goal  of  his  ambition  is  at  last  within 
reach.  How  else  can  his  determination  to  visit  the  States 
this  year  be  interpreted?  And,  the  future  being  thus  far 
settled,  the  present  seems  a  suitable  opportunity  for  con- 
sidering anew  the  actor's  work  as  player  and  manager  during 
the  six  or  seven  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre.  Mr.  Tree  was  always  an  interesting  figure 

a  man  of  his  rare  gifts  could  hardly  fail  to  be  otherwise — and 

his  career  of  late  years  has  been  peculiarly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. During  the  early  years  of  his  management  Mr.  Tree,  we 
may  say,  was  feeling  his  way.  He  tried  all  manner  of  parts,  and 
naturally  enough  achieved  different  degrees  of  success.  In  fact,  no 
one  but  a  plucky  and  enterprising  manager  would  have  made  so 
many  bold  throws  for  fortune  as  were  made  by  Mr.  Tree.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  the  new  manager  of  the  Haymarket  was  "  a 
young  man  in  a  hurry."  He  seemed  almost  too  eager  to  prove 
his  mettle.  Known  previous!}7  merely  as  an  eccentric  comedian, 
Mr.  Tree  was  seen  to  pose  now  as  lover,  now  as  romantic 
hero,  and  now  as  Falstaff.  Sometimes  he  would  be  an  old 
man,  passionate  or  pathetic.  Anon  he  would  return  to  his 
old  love,  ;md  play  a  character  part.  He  was  everything  by  turn 
and  nothing  long,  and  he  had  every  excuse  for  pursuing  such  a 
policy.  An  actor  cannot  tell  what  he  can  or  can't  play  till  he 
has  played  everything,  and  Mr.  Tree,  in  the  versatility  of  his  art, 
has  gone  as  near  as  any  man  living  to  boxing  the  compass. 
Fortunately,  the  experience  thus  bought  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  lost  on  the  Haymarket  manager.  He  appears — histrioni- 
cally speaking — to  have  sown  his  wild  oats,  and  now  gives  pro- 
mise of  settling  down  into  suitable  grooves.  He  has  only  to 
forswear  conventional  tragedy  and  romance,  and  then  he  will  not 
go  far  wrong. 

And,  indeed,  recent  events  go  far  to  prove  that  Mr.  Tree  has 
at  last  recognized  his  limitations  and  ascertained  his  metier.  In 
modern  plays  he  has  rarely  acted  the  conventional  lead.  The 
youthful  lovers  and  husbands,  so  often  allotted  to  Mr.  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson ,  he  usually  avoids.  This,  with  the 
Haymarket  manager,  is  partly  the  result  of  policy,  partly  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Above  all  things,  he  would  avoid  monotony  in  his 
choice  of  roles ;  moreover,  for  the  last  three  or  four  '  years  Mr. 
Fred  Terry  has  had  to  be  provided  with  a  part.  Then,  too, 
though  reserves  of  pathos  and  power  are  his,  fervour  and  passion 
have  been  denied  him.  So  that  a  hero  has  to  be  very  care- 
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fully  drawn  and  very  narrowly  circumscribed — must  partake, 
indeed,  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  "  character  part  "  before  Mr. 
Tree  ventures  to  attack  him.  "  Captain  Swift  "  and  "  A  Man's 
Shadow  "  illustrate  what  I  have  said.  In  Mr.  Chambers'  play 
Mr.  Wilding  is  practically  a  character  part ;  while  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  adaptation  Laroque  is  a  quite  colourless  role,  which 
owes  any  importance  it  may  possess  to  its  effective  contrast 
with  the  part  of  the  spy,  Luversan.  In  picturesque  plays,  again, 
Mr.  Tree's  recent  change  of  front  has  been  very  noticeable.  In 
those  early  days,  when  Mr.  Brookfield  played  French  kings  or 
philosophers,  his  manager  essayed  such  ultra-romantic  roles  as 
Gringoire  and  Narcisse  Rameau ;  but  of  late  the  truth  seems  to 
have  dawned  on  Mr.  Tree,  and,  barring  the  pardonable  experi- 
ment with  Hamlet,  we  have  been  spared  further  attempts  with 
perfervid  romance.  Mr.  Fred  Terry  has  played  hero,  and  Mr. 
Tree  has  given  himself  a  more  or  less  written-up  (or  shall  we  say 
written-in  ?)  old  man  or  character  part.  So  much  for  the  general 
principles  which  have  guided  the  Haymarket  manager's  course  of 
action  within  recent  years. 

Now  for  a  more  critical  and 
detailed  examination  of  Mr. 
Tree's  work.  The  actor's  reper- 
toire may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  of  parts.  I  exclude,  of 
course,  characters  of  an  eccen- 
tric cast  and  such  roles  as 
Falstaf. 

First,  naturally,  are  the 
heroes  of  romance — the  lean, 
picturesque  Gringoire,  Narcisse 
in  search  of  his  wife,  and 
Hamlet  in  search  of  his  wits. 
Then  comes  another  and  a 
much  more  important  divi- 
sion, which  gives  the  actor- 
manager  opportunity  for  slip- 
ping gradually  down  the  prim- 
rose path  till  he  becomes  a 
souteneur,  or  his  Infernal  Majesty  himself.  This  group  splits  up 
into  heroes  (more  or  less)  and  villains.  The  heroes  arc  gentle- 
men of  picturesque  appearance,  charmingly  insolent  manners, 
and  easy  morality.  Their  ages  vary  between  twenty-five  and  fifty, 
and  they  may  be  classed  according  as  they  are  young  or  middle- 
aged  men.  In  the  first  list  you  meet  Captain  Swift,  Joseph  Surface, 
and  the  Duke  of  Guisebury,  in  the  second  you  find  The  Tempter, 
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Lord  Illingworth,  and  Beau  Austin.  The  villains  are  often 
gentlemen  of  foreign  nationality — Germans,  Poles,  Italians, 
Frenchmen  (why  doesn't  Mr.  Tree  give  us  an  English  Anarchist?) 
—Macari,  Luversan,  Borowski,  and  Stephen  Cudlip  all  figure  in 
this  list. 

Whatever  maybe  thought  of  Mr.  Tree's  powers— and  his  versa- 
tility cannot  for  one  moment  be  called  into  question — it  will,  I 
think,  be  generally  admitted  that  it  is  as  a  comedian  that  he  will 
eventually  base  his  surest  title  to  fame.  It  is  in  the  delineation 
of  the  many  varied  types  of  everyday  modern  life  that  confront  us 
at  every  turn,  especially  when  those  types  belong  to  society  proper, 
that  he  seems  most  thoroughly  at  home.  At  the  Haymarket 
he  has  performed  the  same  office  for  modern  plays  that  Mr. 
Irving  has  already  done  for  tragedy  at  the  Lyceum.  Joining 
hands  with  the  naturalists,  he  has  helped  to  expel  theatricalism 
from  its  last  lurking-place — the  modern  play.  Himself  an  actor 
who  has  won  distinguished  success  in  characters  of  a  poetic  cast, 
he  has  resolutely  opposed  the  natural  tendency  to  intrude  romance 
into  representations  of  modern  life. 

In  presenting  us  with  the  nineteenth-century  man  as  he  is— 
often  cynical,  and  generally  cool,  a  strange  compound  of  clashing 
sympathies,  moribund  beliefs,  and  atrophied  emotions — Mr.  Tree 
has  given  to  our  stage  an  entirely  new  kind  of  character.  First  in 
this  gallery  of  "  modern  men  " — the  artist's  undoubted  chefd'ceuvre 
—hangs  Lord  Illingworth.  The  character  is  so  firmly  outlined 
and  so  exquisitely  finished,  so  absolutely  characteristic  in 
every  detail,  as  to  become  absolutely  convincing.  Next  in 
importance  comes  Captain  Swift,  closely  followed  by  Guisebury 
and  Beau  Austin — the  last-named  really  a  character  of  similar 
genre.  But  in  these  two  latter  portraits  Mr.  Tree's  outline  is 
somewhat  blurred,  his  touch  is  hesitating,  and  seems  to  suggest 
an  emotional  treatment,  of  the  parts  never  actually  accorded 
them.  A  certain  lack  of  grip  and  firmness  is  apparent. 

Far  different  is  the  case  with  Captain  Swift  and  Lord  Illing- 
worth. It  is  in  his  skilful  treatment  of  the  emotional  side  of 
these  two  roles  that  Mr.  Tree's  art  is  best  displayed. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  Mr.  Wilding  seems  an  easy  enough 
part.  An  air  of  jaunty  assurance  and  nonchalance,  varied  by 
occasional  flashes  of  ferocity  and  notes  of  pathos,  seems  all  the 
treatment  the  character  requires.  Yet  there  are  pitfalls  which 
none  but  the  true  artist  could  avoid.  How  nicely  Mr.  Tree  trims 
the  balance  in  the  scene  where  Mrs.  Seabrook  reveals  the  secret 
of  Sivift's  parentage  !  The  ordinary  emotional  actor  would  "go  for 
this  scene  and  spoil  it.  Not  so  Mr.  Tree.  In  his  hands  the 
bushranger  seems  half  to  regret,  half  surprised  at,  his  own  inability 
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to  rise  to  the  emotional  stress  of  the  situation.  How  human,  too, 
is  the  actor's  playing  throughout  the  last  act.  Wilding  enters 
more  than  half  demoralized ;  for  though  every  now  and  then 
some  glimpse  of  the  old  dare-devilry  returns,  the  jauntiness  and 
cool  intrepidity  of  the  man  seem  to  have  almost  disappeared. 
He  seems  to  feel  that  the  game  is  up,  that  he's  at  the  end  of  his 
tether.  His  nervous  collapse  is  everywhere  apparent ;  you  see  it 
in  his  fidgety  movements,  in  his  desperate  attempts  to  maintain 
self-control,  in  the  trembling  of  his  fingers  as  he  clutches  the  glass 
and  drains  off  its  contents.  Just  contrast  Mr.  Alexander's 
treatment  of  a  rather  similar  scene  in  "  The  Idler,"  and  you  will 
realise  the  difference  between  exquisite  care  and  nice  regard  in 
acting,  and  skill  which  falls  little  short  of  inspiration. 

Of  course  Mr.  Tree  has  vastly  improved  his  reading  of  Swift. 
So  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  should  like  to  see  him  play  another 
and  different  kind  of  adventurer.  In  the  hero  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Parker's  latest  book — that  powerful  and  original  study  he  calls 
"The  Trespasser  "—Mr.  Tree  would  surely  find  a  most  congenial 
role.  Only  two  actors  could  play  Gaston  Belward,  and  Mr.  Tree 
is  certainly  one  of  the  two. 

Lord  Illing  worth  is  a  far  showier,  far  more  difficult  role  than 
Captain  Swift,  for  the  author  had  already  done  so  much  for  the  part. 
But  despite  this,  Mr.  Tree  made  of  it  one  of  his  greatest  successes. 
Not  even  Mr.  Hare,  in  "Lady  Bountiful,  gave  us  anything  more 
clear-cut  and  vivid  than  Mr.  Tree's  absolute  realisation  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  hero,  and  hardly  less  admirable  than  the  actor's  filling  in  of 
the  general  outlines  of  the  part  and  his  delivery  of  his  author' s  spark- 
ling epigrams  was  his  handling  of  the  few  passages  wherein  the 
polished  cad  he  represented  showed  any  signs  of  feeling.  In 
the  concluding  act  of  "  A  Woman  of  JJo  Importance  " — surely 
the  most  brilliantly-written,  the  most  impressive,  and  most 
moving  play  of  recent  times— Mr.  Tree's  success  rivalled  that  of 
Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  and  no  more  emphatic  praise  could  be 
given. 

"  The  Tempter  "  marks  a  very  distinct  advance  for  actor  as 
well  as  author.  In  Mr.  Jones's  fine  play  the  increase  in 
power  and  breadth  of  style  first  notable  in  "  Hypatia," 
and  still  more  evident  in  Mr.  Wilde's  comedy,  had  then 
first  opportunity  for  powerful  expression.  Of  course  Mr.  Tree 
made  a  picturesque  figure  of  the  Haymarket  Mephisto,  for 
in  these  romantic  and  semi-romantic  parts  the  actor  can  always 
achieve  this  measure  of  success.  True,  too,  that  the  mediaeval 
Devil  was  no  colourless  drawing-room  villain,  but  a  full-blooded 
fiend,  with  something  of  the  lusty  vigour  of  the  men  and  women 
he  ensnared.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  Tree's  last 
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creation  was  the  evidence  it  furnished  of  the  actor's  wonderful 
improvement  in  elocution.  The  Haymarket  chief  has  no  natural 
talent  in  this  direction,  so  progress  can  be  due  only  to  constant 
practice  and  perseverance.  On  former  occasions,  when  declama- 
tion was  called  for  (notably  in  "  A  Village  Priest  "  and  "  Hamlet  ") 
Mr.  Tree  has  indulged  in  an  uncomfortable  trick  of  shouting  the 
first  part  of  a  sentence  and  whispering  the  remaining  words. 
In  "  The  Tempter,"  for  the  first  time,  his  delivery  of  poetical 
lines  entitled  him  to  praise.  Such  bravura  passages  as  the 
Devil's  description  of  Prince  Leon's  charms  were  declaimed  with  a 
freedom  and  vigour  worthy  of  all  recognition.  On  Mr.  Tree's 
old  men  studies  I  have  no  intention  of  dwelling  at  length.  Of 
such  roles  as  Borgfeldt  and  Triplet,  where  comedy  and  pathos  are 
chiefly  called  into  play,  I  have  spoken  in  previous  articles,  and 
unfortunately  cannot  altogether  commend  Mr.  Tree's  Dr. 
Stockman.  But  in  old  men  parts  which  are  more  properly  speak- 
ing leading  roles,  Mr.  Tree's  success  has  been  much  more 
marked.  And  though  I  have  deplored  the  actor's  Mat  Euddock, 
I  have  already  borne  emphatic  testimony  to  the  great  merits  of 
his  Abbe  Dubois.  Issacliar  in  "  Hypatia  "  was  in  many  respects 
.  an  even  more  brilliant  piece  of  work  than  his  "  Village  Priest." 
It  was  a  very  detailed,  very  imaginative  ,and  very  powerful 
creation — perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and  striking  impersona- 
tion the  Haymarket  manager  has  given  us. 

In  such  romantic  parts  as  these  Mr.  Tree's  acting  is  always 
vivid,  and  has  more  than  once  been  inspired  by  some  deft 
touch  of  weirdness  or  diablerie.  When  Hamlet  prays  in 
the  oratory  before  his  interview  with  the  Queen,  when 
the  Abbi'  wrestles  with  his  conscience  in  the  moonlit  cell, 
when  the  Tempter,  with  irresistible  verve  and  malignity, 
trolls  the  ballad  of  "  The  Eacketty  Crew,"  and  in  "Hypatia," 
when  the  old  Jew  swears  his  young  countryman  by  the  Teraph 
and  curses  his  daughter's  seducer,  Mr.  Tree's  acting  was  instinct 
with  the  same  strange  eerie  charm. 

All  this  time  we  have  been  forgetting  the  courteous  maxim — 
place  aux  dames.     The  fair  lady  who  shares  Mr.  Tree's  hopes  and 
fears  at  the  Haymarket  has  been  long  claiming  our  attention. 

Mrs.  Tree  has  never  been  content  to  figure  merely  as  Mr.  Tree's 
wife.  The  mistake  at  the  St.  James's,  which  so  long  delayed 
Mr.  Kendal's  general  recognition  as  an  artist,  has  not  been 
repeated  at  the  Haymarket.  "Undue  domesticity"  may  be 
appreciated  in  the  States ;  but,  thank  goodness,  we  don't  care 
for  it  in  London.  The  vice,  at  any  rate,  has  never  characterized 
Mr.  Tree's  arrangements. 

When  her  husband  started  his  management  at  the  Comedy, 
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April  20th,  1887,  Mrs.  Tree  was  playing  at  the  St.  James's  under 
the  Hare-Kendal  management,  repeating  in  the  misnamed  "  Lady 
Hancarty"  the  comedy  successes  she  had  scored  previously  in 
•  The  Millionaire,"  "  Engaged,"  and  "  The  Hobby  Horse."  She  did 
not  appear  as  a  member  of  her  husband's  company  till  the  autumn, 
when,  on  the  transference  of  Mr.  Tristram's  play  to  the  Hay- 
market,  she  succeeded  Lady  Monckton  in  the  part  of  the  Princess 
Claudia  Morakqff.  These  were  the  days  when  Mr.  Tree's 
policy  was  in  great  measure  a  hand-to-mouth  one ;  when  a  one- 
part  piece  was  the  ordinary  rule ;  when  the  leading  lady's  parts 
were  so  very  unconventional  as  to  vary  between  elderly  women 
and  ingenues ;  when  the  leading  man  was  now  a  character  actor 
like  Mr.  Brookfield,  anon  a  representative  of  virile  Englishmen 
like  Mr.  Macklin,  and  sometimes  a  jeune  premier  like  Mr. 
Cautley  or  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish. 

In  "  Captain  Swift  "  and  "  The  Eed  Lamp  "  the  heroine  is  a 
mature  woman,  and  Lady  Monckton  created  both  parts.  In 
Mr.  Tree's  other  productions  at  this  period,  with  the  noteworthy 
exceptions  of  "  The  Pompadour  "  and  "  Partners,"  the 
female  roles  are  very  attenuated.  So  that,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  scarce  matter  for  surprise  that  Mrs. 
Tree  was  sometimes  overweighted  at  the  Hayrnarket.  Since 
''A  Village  Priest,"  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Terry  to  the  company,  the  cast  of  the  Haymarket  productions 
has  been  fairly  settled,  and  Mrs.  Tree  has  been  given  suitable 
parts.  Her  special  line  restricts  her  to  three  distinct  kinds  of 
part.  Like  her  husband,  she  has  a  strain  of  nevrositc  in  her,  and 
this  explains  the  strange  ease  with  which  she  can  pass  from 
Hester  Gould  to  Stella  Darbisher,  from  Mrs.  Allenby  to  Lady  Avis, 
from  Marguerite  in  "  A  Village  Priest  "  to  Ophelia. 

She  is  the  ideal  ingenue  of  the  English  stage.  Not  even 
Eeichenberg  is  so  angelically  innocent  as  Mrs.  Tree.  She  repre- 
sents all  that  is  sweet,  good,  gentle,  £c. — perhaps  in  rather  too 
exalted  wise.  Miss  Maud  Millett  is  the  ordinary  English  girl — 
rather  too  pert  and  "  missy  "  for  ingenue  roles.  Mrs.  Tree  must 
be  awarded  the  palm.  She  has  a  unique  style  for  this  kind  of 
heroine,  and  in  such  roles  as  Marguerite,  Stella,  Anne  Page  in 
"  The  Merry  Wives,"  and  Lo?/se  in  "  Gringoire,"  she  is  unrivalled. 

A  class  of  part  closely  allied  to  those  I  have  just  named  is  the 
pallid,  intense,  anaemic  girl ;  and  here  again  Mrs.  Tree  is  seen  at 
her  best.  Her  musical  intonation  and  thrilling  utterance  in  such 
roles  as  Ophelia  and  Lady  Avis  almost  entitle  her  to  claim  the 
creation  of  a  new  kind  of  part. 

Yet  beneath  all  this  surface  idealism,  Mrs.  Tree,  histrionically 
speaking,  has  some  very  feline  characteristics.  You  almost  expect 
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them  to  appear  when  the  Lady  Avis  is  embracing  the  Lady  Isabel, 
and  they  find  most  potent  expression  in  certain  light  comedy  roles 
she  has  played.  Ablest  of  all  those  creations  certainly 
was  the  actress's  part  in  Mr.  Wilde's  comedy.  Mrs.  Tree's 
delivery  of  the  "  credo  "  of  the  fashionable  woman  was  masterly. 
No  other  actress  could  have  spoken  so  long  a  passage  with  any- 
thing like  the  ease  and  success  that  characterized  her  utterance. 
Still,  though  a  stingless  sort  of  malice  lurks  in  Mrs. 
Allenby's  airy  sentences,  the  real  venom  of  a  weak  woman, 
who  is  a  false  friend  and  a  treacherous  enemy,  was 
most  skilfully  conveyed  by  the  actress  in  such  parts  as 
Hester  Gould  in  "The  Millionaire"  and  in  "The  Hobby 
Horse."  There  is  no  tyranny  so  intolerable  as  the  tyranny 
of  the  weak  over  the  strong,  no  spite  so  keen  and  cruel 
as  that  of  a  woman.  Mrs.  Tree  knows  this,  and  her  touch  is 
sure,  and  her  cleverness  unerring,  in  the  representation  of  the 
envious,  disappointed  girl — Mr.  Gissing's  "cold  woman."  And 
this  being  so,  it  seems  all  the  more  pity  that  she  should  go  out  of 
the  way  to  play  leading  parts.  In  Dorothy  Musgrave,  Henriette 
Laroque,  Princess  Claudia,  and  The  Pompadour,  undeniable  charm, 
intellectual  force,  style,  and  grace  avail  little.  These  are  not  parts 
in  which  Mrs.  Tree's  light,  musical  soprano  voice  can  stand  her 
in  good  stead.  Bather  is  it  a  positive  hindrance  to  her  success, 
for  these  characters  are  all  contralto  heroines. 

The  actress  could  not  depict  the  horror  of  Laroque' 's  wife  at 
the  murder  of  the  banker  for  sheer  lack  of  lung  power.  Miss 
Marion  Terry  and  Miss  Maud  Milton  created  a  thrilling  effect  in 
this  scene.  Nor  is  Dorothy  Musgrave  a  slim,  elegant,  dreamy, 
larmoyant  girl.  She  is  a  Diana,  not  an  Ophelia.  Mrs.  Tree  was 
delightfully  picturesque  and  charming  in  the  part,  but  Mr. 
Stevenson's  heroine  wants  more  than  this.  Passion  and  physique 
are  required,  and  passion  and  physique  Mrs.  Tree  has  not  got. 

And  for  such  parts  as  The  Pompadour  and  Princess  Claudia 
the  actress  is  even  less  suited.  Lady  Monckfcon  was  hardly  satis- 
factory in  the  last-named  role,  but  she  got  nearer  to  it  than  her 
successor, 

In  conclusion,  just  a  few  words  on  Mr.  Tree's  managerial 
policy.  I  had  intended  to  devote  rather  more  space  to  this  side 
.if  the  actor-manager's  talent,  but  I  find  I  have  nearly  run  my 
allotted  span. 

Fortunately  the  main  lines  of  Mr.  Tree's  regime  are  easily 
determined.  The  actor  from  the  first  -has  aimed  at  variety.  He 
has  avoided  monotony,  both  in  his  choice  of  roles  and  of  plays. 
Take  his  pieces  this  last  year.  A  classical  play  opened  the  season, 
then  came  a  modern  comedy,  then  a  mediaeval  romance,  finally  Mr. 
Chambers'  clever  but  preposterous  drawing-room  melodrama.  The 
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Haymarket  manager  recognizes  facts.  He  knows  that  the  bill  of 
fare  must  be  varied,  that  a  theatre  for  exclusively  classical  plays 
cannot  be  kept  open.  Mr.  Irving  is  the  last  of  the  old,  though 
the  first  of  the  new  school,  and  only  he  can  run  a  Shakespeare 
theatre.  Of  Mr.  Tree's  policy  in  respect  of  ensemble  and 
encouragement  of  new  authors  and  plays  of  unconventional  motif, 
I  have  spoken  in  "  Wit  and  Wisdom." 

It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  truest  guarantee  for 
the  continued  prosperity  of  our  Stage  is  the  presence  in  the  front 
ranks  of  our  managers  of  an  actor  of  the  power,  the  versatility, 
and  the  great  intellectual  gifts  of  Mr.  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree. 

W.  A.  LEWIS  BETTANY. 


The  Theatrical  Revolution  : 

AN   ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


1st  Player  :  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us. 
Hamltl  :  O,  reform  it  altogether. 


IV. 

UDDENLY  transplanted  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
\  reformed  civilisation,  old  Boscius  Daggerwood  felt  like 
one  who,  but  half  awakened,  finds  every  object  encoun- 
tered by  his  blurred  vision  startlingly  unfamiliar.  The 
world  itself  seemed  to  him  newly-born  and  full  of  new 
promises,  for  the  past  third  of  a  century  had  merely 
introduced  a  better  mode  of  living  which  was  not  yet 
fully  established,  but  for  which  the  mind  of  the  people 
was  growing  daily  better  prepared.  Chief  among  the  reforming 
influences  of  the  time — outvying  Press  and  Platform  and  Pulpit  by 
reason  of  a  popular  craving  for  object-lessons — arose  unques- 
tionably the  Theatre.  No  blazoning  of  plays  and  players  in  the 
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streets  or  newspapers  testified  to  this  ;  there  were  no  vainglorious 
announcements  of 

TERRIFIC  SUCCESS  ! ! 
THOUSANDS  TURNED  AWAY  NIGHTLY! 

there  were  no  melancholy  processions  of  sandwich-men  ;  but  in 
hotels,  clubs,  stores,  public  conveyances— everywhere— Eoscius 
heard  stage  performances  referred  to  as  an  authority  or  exempli- 
fication, no  matter  what  might  be  the  question  discussed. 

A  fire  of  enthusiasm  burned  in  the;  old  man,  such  as  might 
have  been  kindled  in  the  days  of  war  by  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
army  in  battle. 

"  I  must  introduce  myself  to  one  of  this  new  race  of  managers,'* 
he  said  to  Kenneth,  "  and  have  a  talk  with  him  about  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  theatres." 

They  called  at  one  or  two  houses  before  finding  a  manager  at 
leisure  to  grant  them  an  interview,  but  in  each  case  they  were 
promptly  and  courteously  received  by  a  secretary,  who  explained 
and  apologised  for  his  chiefs  engagements,  bearing  himself, 
Eoscius  remarked,  in  a  very  different  fashion  from  the  Jacks-in- 
oince  of  1893. 

They  soon  obtained  an  introduction  to  Manager  Huntingdon, 
a  gentleman  of  dignity  and  breeding,  contrasting  favourably  with 
the  type  that  lingered  in  the  veteran  actor's  recollection. 

Rising  as  they  entered  his  plainly-furnished  business-room. 
Mr.  Huntingdon  put  them  at  their  ease  vifch  few  words.  He  was 
unaffectedly  pleased  to  welcome  an  actor  of  the  olden  time,  and 
took  a  cordial  interest  in  the  fact  that  Eoscius  Daggerwood's 
grandchildren  were  likely  to  shed  that  lustre  upon  the  stage  of 
the  present  day  which  he  declared  his  visitor  had  given  to  that 
of  the  past. 

Manager  Huntingdon  was  an  elderly  man  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  under  various  stage-directors,  learning  how  plays 
should  be  put  upon  the  stage  ;  also  in  the  literary  department 
acquiring  a  capacity  to  adapt  plays  for  representation  ;  and  with 
the  accountants,  too,  studying  the  cost  of  production  ;  adding  to 
those  labours  the  training  and  subsequent  duties  of  a  dramatic 
critic.  He  had  worked  hard  in  his  younger  days,  and  this  highly 
esteemed  and  lucrative  appointment  was  his  reward,  won  not  by 
favour,  but  by  proved  fitness  for  the  post. 

"You  are  doubtless  aware,"  said  Mr.  Huntingdon,  "  that  the 
work  of  each  theatre  is  nowadays  strictly  confined  to  its  specialty. 
Tragedy  or  plays  of  passion,  Drama  or  plays  of  action,  and 
Comedy  or  plays  of  character,  have  each  sub-divisions  into  classes 
or  periods,  and  the  advantage  of  restricting  our  scope  to  one  of 
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these  consists  in  extending  to  the  utmost  our  knowledge  of  that 
which  we  deal  with,  and  consequently  perfecting  the  work  we  turn 
out.  Each  theatre,  too,  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  work  done  in  it. 
The  largest  stages  are  devoted  to  plays  in  which  broad  action  takes 
the  place  of  finesse.  Take,  for  example,  the  History  Theatre, 
which  is  used  for  the  illustration  of  the  great  events  of  the  past. 
The  tremendous  drama  unfolded  at  that  house  takes  over  a  year 
in  representation,  and  young  and  old  derive  great  profit  from 
reviewing  alike  the  errors  and  the  high  examples  of  earlier  times. 
The  dull  pages  of  the  world's  story  are  attractively  illuminated. 
Famous  men  and  women  live  once  more,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  those  celebrities  had  their  being  are  vividly  realised. 
For  work  that  depends  upon  the  subtle  expression  of  tone  and 
feature  a  smaller  stage  is  preferable,  and  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments are,  of  course,  quite  different." 

"Will  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  modern  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  theatres '?  The  abuses  of  my  day  converted  them 
into  mere  sinks  for  capital.  No  moneyed  idiot  had  completed 
his  course  of  folly  until  he  had  made  himself  responsible  for  the 
expenses  of  a  West-end  playhouse." 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  Mr.  Huntingdon,  "  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  few  of  the  West-end  theatres  had  a 
legitimate  hold  upon  the  public." 

"  Too  true,"  declared  his  visitor.  "  A  meritorious  production 
by  no  means  assured  a  return'  of  the  money  invested.  And  yet 
rents  were  charged  for  those  theatres  upon  the  assumption  that 
they  were  veritable  gold  mines.  It  was  customary  for  managers 
to  get  financial  support — a  backer  was  the  term  used  for  the 
capitalist  who  staked  an  indefinite  probable  loss  against  an 
usurious  improbable  profit." 

"  I  thought  such  a  one  was  called  Juggins,"  remarked  Manager 
Huntingdon. 

"By  that  term  was  denoted  the  avaricious  speculator,  who, 
being  rich,  desired  to  amass  more  riches,  and  was  easily  per- 
suaded that  to  open  the  doors  of  a  theatre  would  command  a  rush 
of  playgoers,  money  in  hand,  no  matter  how  poor  the  attraction 
might  be,  These  and  the  bond  fide  patrons  of  the  drama  who 
took  a  genuine  interest  in  promoting  the  fortunes  of  clever  players, 
found  backing  theatres  a  very  costly  enterprise.  Profits  were 
seldom  made  except  by  the  manager,  who  charged  his  financial 
friend  a  huge  salary  for  making  away  with  his  money.  Another 
class  of  backers  consisted  of  wealthy  idlers  with  an  inclination  for 
profligacy,  which  they  disguised  under  the  pretence  of  being 
fascinated  with  dramatic  art.  Certain  privileges  accorded  and 
facilities  contrived  by  the  accommodating  adventurer  whose 
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name  appeared  as  lessee  and  manager,  were  the  consideration  for 
thousands  of  pounds  squandered  in  running  the  show.  Managers 
of  the  genuine  sort— popular  actors,  who,  having  put  by  some 
little  savings,  tried  to  succeed  on  a  proper  business  basis— com- 
monly drifted  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  In  default  of  the  luck 
of  hitting  the  popular  fancy  with  a  play,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  such  scurvy  and  degrading  tricks  as  that  of  enticing  an 
audience  into  the  house  with  free  invitations,  and  fleecing  them 
with  unforeseen  impositions,  or  the  suicidal  practice  of  selling  to 
vain  amateurs  the  privilege  of  '  going  on  for  parts  '  ;  or  engaging 
for  the  company  only  persons  with  a  '  following '  that  insured 
profits  independent  of  the  general  public.  It  was  notorious  that 
chorus  and  ballet  girls  were  expected  to  allure  rich  admirers  for 
this  purpose.  I  understand  that  the  State  now  subsidizes  the 
theatres,  and  it  would  interest  me  to  know  how  you  arrange  for 
working  capital,  and  what  are  your  restrictions  as  to  expenditure." 

"  Our  working  capital  is  inconsiderable — a  mere  matter  of  petty 
cash,  in  fact.  We  have  no  rent  to  pay,  and  no  rates  and  taxes  ; 
house  and  ground  are  the  property  of  the  Academy.  We  have 
the  same  relief  as  regards  authors'  fees,  the  salaries  of  actors, 
band,  and  working  staff.  Scenery,  costumes,  properties,  &c.,  are 
made  in  the  Academy's  shops,  or  lent  from  the  Academy's  stores 
free  of  all  cost  to  the  theatre.  The  bills  for  consumables  go  to  the 
Academy  also,  after  being  checked  and  recorded  in  our  books.  It 
is  my  business  to  prevent  wastefulness,  and  to  run  the  establish- 
ment in  good  order.  Cases  of  incompetency  or  contumacy  are 
referred  to  me.  Mere  differences  of  opinion  I  decide  upon,  but 
breaches  of  discipline  I  report  to  the  Associates  of  the  Academy, 
who  have  power  to  inflict  fines,  or,  in  grave  matters,  to  degrade  the 
delinquent  for  varying  periods,  inflicting  thereby  a  loss  of  income. 
Persons  '  degraded  '  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Governors,  a 
body  of  five  Associates  elevated  by  rotation  to  the  control  of  the 
managers  and  the  whole  policy  of  our  national  stage.  Three  of 
these  Governors  constitute  a  quorum.  Above  them  is  only  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Art.  I  have  no  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  the  profit  or  loss  question.  The 
Associates  send  me  plays,  and  I  have  those  plays  produced  without 
regard  to  their  chance  of  pleasing  the  public." 

"What  is  the  qualification  of  these  Associates?"  inquired 
Daggerwood,  Senior. 

"  They  are  Academicians  who  have  graduated  in  various 
departments  of  the  stage — as  actors,  as  playwrights,  as  critics,  as 
managers  ;  and,  having  retired  from  practice,  have  offered  them- 
selves for  election  to  the  various  committees  which  govern 
theatrical  work." 
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1 'Who  elect  them?" 

11  The  Governors." 

"  And  the  Keading  Committee  discover  plays  of  merit,  and  for- 
ward them  to  the  suitable  theatres,  with  an  imperative  order  for 
their  production  ?  " 

'  Yes  ;  I  have  five  now  awaiting  their  turn." 

"  Some  of  those  authors  will  have  to  wait  for  their  royalties  a 
long  time?  " 

"  Koyalties  are  not  paid  now.  The  Academy  buy  the  pieces 
right  out — the  property  in  them  for  Great  Britain,  I  mean — pay- 
ing cash  on  acceptance  of  the  play." 

'  Without  regard  to  their  success  when  produced  ?  That  must 
operate  unfairly." 

"  Why  ?  Merit  is  what  deserves  reward,  not  the  caprice  of  the 
public,  or  the  luck  of  getting  the  play  well  done.  In  the  eigh- 
teen-nineties  high-class  plays  were  often  profitless,  while  those 
which  pandered  to  the  lowest  intelligence  '  coined  money.'  Was 
that  just  ?  Authors  do  not  now  run  the  risk  of  throwing  away 
months  of  industry.  We  announce  the  market  price  for  plays  at 
each  theatre — a  price  fluctuating  according  to  supply  and  demand. 
The  author  competes,  knowing  exactly  what  he  will  get  if  the 
udges  award  a  prize  to  the  play  he  sends  in.  If  he  gains  the 
first  prize  he  will  receive  the  top  quotation  of  the  day,  and  his 
piece  will  have  the  earliest  possible  production.  If  he  only  takes 
a  second  or  third,  there  is  a  certain  reduction  and  delay ;  but  at 
least  he  receives  fair  value,  and  may  rely  upon  seeing  his  work 
properly  staged  before  long." 

"  But  if  on  production  one  play  holds  the  stage  for  years — has  a 
long  run,  and  is  again  and  again  revived — while  another  fails  and 
is  withdrawn,  surely  it  is  not  fair  that  the  Academy  should  pay 
as  much  for  a  '  frost '  as  for  a  success  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  but  just  that  the  author  of  the  '  frost  ' 
should  get  more.  Plays  that  please  the  multitude,  and  accord- 
ingly hold  the  stage  longest  in  England,  find  the  readiest  market 
abroad;  and  as  the  foreign  rights  remain  at  the  author's  disposal, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  write  plays  with  this  object.  The  com- 
parative scarcity  of  purely  artistic  pieces  raises  them  to  a  pre- 
mium at  the  Academy,  where  the  aim  is  to  equalize  rewards  as 
far  as  possible,  and  to  encourage  dramatic  illustration  of  every 
phase  of  life  and  thought." 

"  I  am  glad  to  perceive,"  said  old  Koscius,  "  that  it  is  recognized 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  from  sacrifice  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  elevation  of  public  taste.  Now,  as  to 
the  author's  security  of  being  justly  treated  in  the  competition  : 
I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  whether  personal  knowledge  of,  and 
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intimacy  with,  the  writers  of  plays  does  not  of  necessity  influence 
the  Associates  in  awarding  the  prizes  ?  " 

"  The  names  of  the  Eeading  Committee  are  not  known  to  th* 
author,"  replied  Mr.  Huntingdon,  "  nor  is  that  of  the  author 
known  to  them.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  corrupt 
influences  and  to  secure  a  strictly  impartial  judgment.  Expul- 
sion from  the  Academy  would  be  the  penalty  for  violating  those 
rules;  and,  moreover,  the  difficulties  of  prospering  by  tricks 
rather  than  by  honest  work  are  almost  insuperable." 

"  Then,  as  to  casting  ;  the  amount  of  your  salary  list  not  being 
an  object,  I  suppose  you  keep  up  the  credit  of  your  theatre  by 
grabbing  all  the  best  talent — say  the  Masters  and  Fellows— 
leaving  other  managers  only  actors  of  inferior  grade  ?  " 

"  Impossible  !  The  Associates  mark  the  parts  '  Master,'  or 
1  Fellow,'  or  '  Member,'  according  to  the  exactions  of  each  role, 
and  with  an  eye  to  distributing  equitably  the  available  talent. 
The  stage-director,  having  read  the  piece,  gives  me  a  selection  of 
names  for  each  part,  and  I  get  for  him  those  players  who  are  avail- 
able. We  managers  co-operate  in  groups  of  five,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  corresponding  theatre  in  each  division.  If  you  look 
in  the  circular,  you  will  observe  an  asterisk  against  the  name  of 
the  play  we  are  running  here.  The  same  sign  appears  at  the 
West  and  South  theatres  that  are  playing  the  same  piece.  That 
means  a  falling  off  of  business  in  the  South,  West,  and  Central 
quarters,  and  invites  the  surplus  patronage  of  the  North  and  East 
to  visit  the  other  divisions.  This  sign  has  pulled  business  up  for 
a  week  or  two,  but  now  the  falling  off  necessitates  a  double 
asterisk,  which  implies  imminent  withdrawal.  When  the  total 
returns  of  the  five  theatres  drop  to  a  certain  figure  we  all  show 
three  asterisks,  and  change  the  bill  simultaneously  as  soon  as  the 
next  production  is  ready.  I  have  known  pieces  finish  to  full 
houses.  That  would  be  a  reason  for  an  early  revival  if  we  ran 
short  of  new  plays." 

"  I  take  it  that  pieces  are  selected  for  revival  simply  upon  the 
indications  of  the  box-office  ?" 

"  Not  altogether.  The  reviews  often  declare  that  the  public 
should  have  taken  a  greater  interest  in  a  piece  than  has  been 
manifested  by  the  money  returns.  Upon  that  ground  the  Academy 
may  instruct  us  to  revive  a  play  which  has  had  but  a  short  run ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  a  change  in  popular  taste  will  upon 
revival  make  a  success  of  a  piece  which  has  been  a  box-office 
failure." 

"  I  see  you  have  no  occasion  to  pretend  that  the  theatre  is  doing 
good  business  when  the  contrary  is  the  case,"  remarked  Koscius. 
"  Formerly  that  was  the  main  line  of  a  manager's  policy. 
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Bragging  advertisements  and  '  paper  '  houses  were  resorted  to  for 
the  coercion  of  patronage.  It  usually  meant  throwing  good 
money  after  bad." 

"  Certainly  it  is  best  to  replace  pieces  that  do  not  please  the 
public.  Our  critics  are  now  qualified  to  put  the  blame  upon  the 
right  shoulders,  and  they  do  so  without  fear  or  favour,  con- 
demning the  play  itself,  our  production  of  it,  the  acting,  or  the 
lack  of  appreciation." 

"  To  those  managers  and  directors  who  play  in  their  theatres  a 
1  fat '  part  is,  I  suppose,  still  an  inducement  to  keep  the  play  on 
as  long  as  possible?  Many  ruined  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
this  vanity  in  former  days ;  and  now  that  the  State  '  pays  the 
piper  '  they  are  not  less  likely  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar  oi  self." 

"  The  Actor-Manager  is  a  mongrel  of  the  past.  Business  and 
Art  have  conflicting  interests.  Acting  is  considered  quite  enough 
nowadays  to  engross  a  [man's  attention,  without  the  responsi- 
bilities of  production  and  management  which  were  undertaken  by 
Irving,  Alexander,  Barrett,  Tree,  Hare,  and  the  other  marvellous 
men  of  your  time." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  their  being  able  to  do  so  much  ?  " 

"  They  are  said  to  have  reduced  their  performances  to  a  stereo- 
type. Having  once  produced  a  piece,  they  let  it  run  on  mechani- 
cally, giving  it  the  least  part  of  their  attention ;  whereas  we 
never  cease  to  do  our  utmost  to  elaborate,  strengthen,  and  beau- 
tify. Before  every  performance  there  is  a  run  through  to  improve 
details  ;  we  make  important  alterations  every  week,  and  recast 
the  play  every  month.  One  performance  every  twenty-five 
hours  (an  hour  later  each  day)  is  enough,  coupled  with  rehear- 
sals and  study,  to  tax  the  strength  of  Members  and  Fellows.  The 
Masters  only  play  every  fifty  hours — that  is  to  say,  at  alternate 
performances.  I  take  exclusive  charge  of  business  matters  ; 
stage  affairs  are  the  sole  concern  of  my  Director ;  and  the  Aca- 
demy attends  to  the  providing  of  future  attractions  and  the 
money  to  produce  them.  Thus  actors  are  able  to  bear  the  strain 
of  close  devotion  to  their  special  work  which  under  the  old  con- 
ditions was  too  great  for  both  mind  and  body." 

"  Your  modern  actor  has  other  grand  advantages,"  observed 
Koscius.  "He  has  no  burden  of  anxiety  concerning  the  blank- 
ness  that  lies  beyond  a  '  fortnight's  notice.'  It  is  no  longer  im- 
perative that  he  devote  his  hours  of  restoration  to  boon-com- 
panionship, stage-door,  club,  tavern  and  agency  loafing,  public 
dinners,  private  suppers,  and  other  foolish  functions  that  empty 
his  pocket  and  fill  his  brain  with  nicotine  and  alcohol.  To  keep 
in  touch  with  the  profession,  and  so  cherish  his  chance  of  em- 
ployment, he  must  needs  in  the  bad  old  days  destroy  his  nerves 
and  his  voice,  and  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  talent." 
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"  That  was  a  vile  system,"  exclaimed  Manager  Huntingdon. 
"  No  wonder  that  the  best  interests  of  the  theatre  went  to  rack 
and  ruin." 

With  a  shrug  old  Daggerwood  changed  the  subject. 
"  You  have  mentioned  a  Stage-Director.     Is  that  the  modern 
designation  of  the  officer  we  used  to  call  '  stage-manager'  ?  " 

"  The  Stage-Manager  controls  the  scenes,  machinery,  proper- 
ties, lighting  and  costuming;  each  department,  of  course,  having 
its  own  head.  His  duties  are  administrative.  He  is  but  the 
foreman  and  superintendent  of  the  working  staff,  receiving  in- 
structions from  the  Director  for  certain  effects,  and  producing 
them  according^.  The  Director  has  supreme  dictatorship 
behind  the  .curtain.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Sub-Director,  who 
has  charge  rof  '  the  book,'  and  at  rehearsals  takes  notes  of  his 
chief's  decisions,  and  can  deputize  for  him  if  required.  This 
official  has  graduated  as  an  actor,  and  having  relinquished 
practice  of  that  vocation  aspires  to  the  office  of  Director — the 
master-mind  from  which  the  whole  production  emanates." 

At  this  moment  there  entered  the  room,  with  an  apology  for 
disturbing  them,  a  tall,  dark  man,  whose  broad  retreating  fore- 
head, full  eyes  of  greenish  grey,  large  and  penetrating,  conveyed 
an  impression  of  strong  imaginative  capacity. 

The  Manager  introduced  him  as  Julian  Cornwallis,  the  Stage- 
Director  of  the  theatre. 

"  Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  much  cleverer  man  than  I — one  with 
whom  I  am  proud  to  be  associated,  and  who  has  added  more  to 
the  reputation  of  this  house  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  do.  He 
would  not  change  his  work  for  mine,  although,  in  an  official  sense, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  his  chief." 

Director  Cornwallis  learnt  the  object  of  the  Daggerwoods' 
visit  with  courteous  interest,  and  offered  to  unfold  to  them  the 
methods  of  that  magic  world  behind  the  scenes  if  they  would 
return  to  the  theatre  on  the  morrow. 

PERSEUS. 

(To  be  continued.} 
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Mrs.  Kendal  versus  the  American  Public. 

(From  Harper's  Weekly.} 


OME  of  those  Americans  who  were  in  London  last 
summer  brought  back  with  them  to  this  country  the 
story  of  a  remarkable  play — the  most  remarkable  play, 
so  they  said,  that  had  been  written  in  this  decade. 
And  with  their  enthusiasm  for  this  production  was 
mingled  admiration  for  a  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  who 
had  played  the  title  role,  that  of  Paula,  a  woman  of 
the  half- world,  who  had  married  a  widower,  and  who 
had  by  so  doing  become  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray. 
It  was  not  until  these  same  Americans  had  seen  Mrs.  Kendal  in 
the  same  part  here  that  they  appreciated  it  was  not  their  own 
intuition,  but  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  that  had  made  them  under- 
stand how  great  Mr.  Pinero's  play  really  was. 

Very  few  people  in  an  audience  are  able  to  divide  the  credit 
justly  between  the  performer  and  the  writer  of  the  play.  It  is 
not  until  they  have  seen  different  players  in  the  same  role  that 
they  can  tell  whether  it  is  a  bad  play  that  is  being  helped  by  good 
acting,  or  that  worthy  lines  have  been  given  to  one  who  is 
incapable  of  interpreting  them. 

A  piece  of  music  is  only  a  matter  of  printer's  ink  and  paper 
until  someone  places  it  on  the  music-rack  and  interprets  the  com- 
poser's meaning.  The  part  of  Mrs.  Tanqueray  is  as  subtle  and 
intricate  and  moving  as  is  any  great  piece  of  music,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  was  able  to  understand  its  meaning,  and  to  make  her 
audience  understand  it  too,  and  to  show  them  how  great  a  com- 
poser of  plays  Mr.  Pinero  is.  The  fact  that  the  New  York  critics 
agreed  unanimously — which  is  a  thing  they  seldom  do — that  Mr. 
Pinero's  play  was  clever  but  disagreeable,  shows  that  the  woman 
who  interpreted  it  here  blinded  them  to  its  real  greatness  by  her 
bad  playing ;  that  her  fingers  faltered  on  the  keys  and  her  feet 
on  the  pedals,  and  that  she  was  counting  the  time  with  her  lips 
as  she  played,  and  not  beating  time  with  her  pulses  and  her 
heart. 
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As  Mrs.  Campbell  played  the  part,  the  play  was  a  possible  one 
for  any  young  girl  to  see  ;  as  Mrs.  Kendal  plays  it,  it  is  not.  It 
was  terrible,  but  the  terrible  truths  of  life  are  not  harmful,  and 
the  picture  was  no  more  contaminating  than  is  the  one  of  want 
and  poverty  in  a  sweater's  garret  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  as 
we  rush  by  on  the  elevated  road. 

Mrs.  Campbell's  Mrs.  Tanqueray  was  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  without  any  moral  responsibility  ;  she  was  as  unconscious 
of  good  as  a  child,  and  you  could  no  more  blame  her  than  you 
could  blame  the  dog  who  runs  to  meet  you  and  who  destroys  a 
flower-bed  on  his  way.  You  forgive  him  for  breaking  the  flowers 
because  he  comes  leaping  to  welcome  you,  and  you  forgave  Mrs. 
Campbell's  Paula  for  her  mistakes  because  she  loved  her  husband 
and  wanted  to  please  him,  and  did  not  know  what  social  laws 
and  conventions  and  principles  of  conduct  she  was  breaking 
while  she  was  trying  to  do  so. 

You  felt  pity  for  her  as  you  would  feel  pity  for  any  inconsequent 
and  foolish  woman  who  stands  in  her  own  light,  and  who  is  her 
own  worst  enemy.  You  sympathized  with  her  in  her  misery, 
not  because  she  was  a  bad  woman,  but  because  she  did  not  know 
how  to  be  a  good  one  ;  you  disliked  intensely  the  little  girl  who 
refused  to  kiss  her,  and  you  wanted  to  box  her  ears  ;  and 
you  blamed  her  husband,  who  took  her  out  of  a  life  for  which  she 
was  unfortunately  exactly  suited,  for  placing  her  in  an  impossible 
position,  in  which,  owing  to  her  past,  she  unwillingly  brought 
trouble  to  the  very  people  she  most  wanted  to  satisfy.  Mrs. 
Campbell  made  Paula  a  feminine  Donatella  before  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  came  to  him ;  she  was  an  English  Manon 
Lescaut,  as  irresponsible  as  a  kitten,  and  as  unhappy  in  her 
results  as  people  who  "  mean  well "  generally  are. 

When  she  forgot  herself  and  referred  to  the  "  other  men  "  for 
whom  she  had  "kept  house,"  when  she  sighed  like  an  imprisoned 
animal  for  Algiers  and  the  yacht,  and  when,  confronted  by  her 
former  lover,  she  stopped  in  the  midst  of  her  tears  to  ask  what 
became  of  the  flat,  you  were  not  so  much  shocked  at  the 
vulgarity  of  it  as  you  were  filled  with  sorrow  that  she  did  not 
know  better,  and  that  she  had  not  the  light  to  see  how  dreadful 
and  low  and  hopeless  it  all  was. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  leopard's  ever  changing  his  spots  was 
the  lesson  Mrs.  Campbell  told,  and  when  she  said,  ;'  Why,  it  is 
written  in  my  face  ;  every  one  can  see  it,"  you  felt  no  repulsion, 
but  rather  an  awful  pity  for  the  young  girl  who  had  so  soon  dis- 
covered and  accepted  [her  own  destiny.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  one  who  is  sympathizing  with  this  woman  merely 
because  she  is  what  the  world  calls  "  fallen  "  or  "  unfortunate,'* 
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and  who  is  growing  maudlin  over  that  fact.  The  women  who 
have  trouble  in  their  lives,  and  who  have  not  fallen,  and  have 
no  mind  to  do  so,  have  possibly  a  prior  claim.  But  it  is  be- 
cause Paula  is  wicked  and  unfortunate  through  not  knowing  any 
better  that  she  deserves  pity.  But  Mrs.  Kendal's  Paula  does 
not  excite  our  pity.  She  is,  as  Mrs.  Kendal  presents  her,  a  loud- 
voiced,  unfeeling  scold,  with  a  vixenish  temper,  and  the  assured 
manners  of  the  Empire  Music  Hall.  The  part  does  not  suit 
Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Mrs.  Kendal  does  not  understand  the  part. 
That  Mrs.  Kendal  is  older  thanPewZa  possibly  was  is  not  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  as  that  she  does  not  know  what  sort  of  a 
woman  Paula  was  at  any  age.  She  makes  her  masculine,  noisy, 
and  vulgar  ;  and  when  she,  in  the  moment  of  her  greatest  sorrow, 
cries,  ""What  shall  we  do?  what  are  we  to  do?"  you  feel  like 
replying  :  "  You  certainly  ought  to  know  better  than  anyone 
else.  You're  the  only  person  we  have  seen  yet  who  seems  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  herself."  When  Mrs.  Campbell  read  those  lines 
in  the  helpless,  bewildered  tones  of  a  little  child  who  has  hurt  its 
finger,  you  wanted  to  go  upon  the  stage  and  help  her  out  of  her 
difficulty.  But  you  feel  a  grim  satisfaction  when  Mrs.  Kendal 
comes  to  grief,  and  rejoice  that  you  are  rid  of  as  disagreeable  and 
unpleasant  a  woman  as  you  have  ever  met. 

When  Mr.  Tanqueray  sends  his  daughter  away  to  see  the  world, 
under  the  care  of  some  woman  other  than  his  wife,  and  she  cries 
that  he  has  insulted  her,  Mrs.  Campbell  made  you  feel  that  he 
had ;  but  when  Mrs.  Kendal  made  the  same  charge,  and 
emphasized  it  by  jabbing  her  hat-pin  into  her  bonnet  like  a  vixen- 
ish fishwife,  the  audience  laughed.  In  fact,  the  audience  laughed 
at  a  great  many  things  Mrs.  Kendal  said,  where  Mrs.  Campbell 
had  made  them  gasp  with  regret  that  she  should  not  have  known 
better  than  to  say  them.  The  audience  here  laugh  because  they 
feel  that  Tanqueray  has  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  that  he 
has  caught  a  Tartar  ;  and  when  she  hurts  his  feelings  and  shocks 
his  sense  of  what  is  right,  they  only  see  in  it  another  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  fool  to  marry  such  a  creature. 

Mrs.  Kendal  has  been  so  unwise  as  to  answer  the  critics  through 
a  newspaper.  What  Mrs.  Kendal  chooses  to  say  in  this  interview 
off  the  boards  does  not  concern  us,  but  she  makes  one  explanation 
of  her  ill  success  here,  which  she  is  pleased  to  call  the  ill  success 
of  the  play,  which  is  worth  considering.  She  says  that  we  are 
too  new  and  innocent  to  understand  the  play  and  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  and  that  in  London  the  people  understood 
the  play  much  better  because  they  knew  that  such  women  as 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  existed  ;  and,  indeed,  Mrs.  Kendal  even  went  so 
far  as  to  mention  these  ladies'  names.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
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think  that  this  is  so,  and  to  accept  Mrs.  Kendal's  unintentional 
compliment  to  our  innocence  of  evil  and  our  youthful  horror  of 
all  that  is  bad ;  but  the  American  people  cannot  accept  this  excuse 
for  their  failure  to  like  Mrs.  Kendal  in  Mr.  Pinero's  play.  We 
have  seen  Mrs.  Tanquerays  over  here,  but  they  have  not  been  the 
sort  of  Mrs.  Tanquerays  that  Mrs.  Kendal  shows  us.  They  have 
been  more  like  the  ladies  whose  names  Mrs.  Kendal  mentioned, 
and  less  like  the  women  of  Piccadilly  and  the  St.  James's 
Kestaurant.  Such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Kendal  plays  would  not 
have  remained  in  the  house  of  such  a  gentleman,  gentle,  chivalric, 
and  earnest,  as  Mr.  Kendal  shows  Mr.  Tanqueray  to  be,  for  over 
a  week.  He  would  not  have  allowed  her  to  stay  as  a  cook,  still 
less  as  his  wife.  Mrs.  Kendal  has  not  given  us  the  woman  of 
Monte  Carlo  and  of  the  Mediterranean  yacht  squadron,  but  of 
an  entirely  different  class.  It  is  not  a  difficult  character  to 
imagine,  and  it  seems  strange  that  it  has  not  suggested  itself  to 
Mrs.  Kendal  that  women  like  Paula  must  have  something 
attractive  about  them  in  order  to  lead  the  lives  they  lead.  This 
is  speaking  quite  plainly,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  women 
do  not  win  men  to  them  by  a  loud  voice  and  vulgar  manners,  and 
nothing  else. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  seen  Mrs.  Kendal  in  "  The  Squire" 
and  in  "The  Ironmaster"  who  has  enjoyed  her  work  in  those 
two  plays  more  than  has  the  writer  of  this  article ;  but  good 
work  in  the  past,  no  matter  how  excellent,  is  no  excuse  for 
destroying  the  good  work  of  someone  else  in  the  present.  And 
that  is  what  Mrs.  Kendal  is  doing  now  with  the  good  work  of 
Mr.  Pinero.  She  has  robbed  the  American  people  of  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  greatest  play  written  in  the  last  ten  years 
properly  played,  and  she  is  not  to  be  excused  for  not  knowing 
that  the  part  she  has  attempted  was  unsuited  to  her  and  beyond 
her  powers.  The  criticisms  that  have  been  made  upon  Mrs. 
Kendal  because  she  is  now  playing  the  part  of  a  bad  woman, 
after  having  been  held  up  for  so  many  years  as  the  exponent  of 
the  domestic  virtues,  is  unworthy  of  those  who  make  them. 
What  Mrs.  Kendal's  life  is  off  the  stage,  or  what  her  advance 
agent  chooses  to  tell  of  it,  has  no  possible  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion. We  are  only  asked  to  consider  a  great  play,  and  how  it  is 
played.  The  case  is  not  between  the  American  people  and  Mrs. 
Kendal  as  a  mother  and  a  wife,  but  as  an  actress,  and  as  an 
actress  Mrs.  Kendal  has  cheapened  and  vulgarized  a  great  play. 
And  that  is  the  case  as  it  stands  between  Mrs.  Kendal  and  the 
theatre-going  public. 

KICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 
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Condensed   Dramas. 


^o.   VII.— "AN  OLD  JEW." 

"  'Tis  ten  short  years  since  our  first  meeting, 

When  '  Glass  of  Fashion's  '  broken  pane 
Made  me  squirming  swear  that  one  day 

Ye  should  have  it  hot  again. 
Time  has  brought  my  chance — I'll  snatch  it. 

Down  with  those  who  damned  my  show  ! 
With  a  '  Whoop  ! '  I  raise  the  hatchet 

Of  the  long  ago. 

Across  the  tears  of  recent  years, 
Smite  hip  and  thigh, 
Give  'em  one  in  the  eye  ! 
Though  they  slate  me  for  ever  and  ever, 

I'll  give  'em,  at  least,  just  one  in  the  eye." 

ACT  I. 
The  Abode  of  Virtue.     (Mrs.  Venables'  Furnished  Apartments.) 

Ruth  (a  virtuous  heroine,  who  is  not  really  a  heroine,  but  an  in- 
genue, is  reading  a  tattered  manuscript.  She  calls  oft)  :  Mother 
dear,  come  and  talk ;  I  can  study  a  new  part  so  much  better  when 
I  am  assisting  to  explain  the  plot. 

Mrs.  Venables  (a  respectable  grass  widow,  who  is  not  really 
respectable,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be, 
enters)  :  Then  let  us  tell  each  other  what  is  already  known  to 
both  of  us,  in  order  that  we  may  enlighten  the  audience. 
(They  do  so.) 

Paul  (a  virtuous  hero,  who  is  not  really  a  hero,  but  an  amateur 
dramatist,  enters)  :  The  fact  is  irrelevant,  and  you  are  already 
acquainted  with  it ;  but  for  the  information  of  our  kind  friends 
in  front,  I  will  casually  remark  that  my  long-lost  father  is  a 
scoundrel,  who  deserted  his  family  many  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Ven. :  But  he  made  provision — which  failed. 

Ruth  :  Mother,  what  does  that  mean  exactly? 

Mrs.  Ven.  :  Upon  my  word,  dear,  I  don't  know  ;  but  it's  a 
favourite  phrase  of  the  author's,  and  occurs  repeatedly  through- 
out the  play. 
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Paul  (catches  sight  of  a  parcel) :  Ah  !  my  masterpiece  returned 
once  more.  Managers  are  all  hard-hearted  villains.  Yet,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  are  endowed  with  amazing  penetration. 

Mrs.  Ven  :  How  so,  dear? 

Paul :  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  opened  this  parcel  ;  yet  in 
every  case  they  have  divined  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  and  returned  it  with  unerring  accuracy  to  its  rightful 
owner.  But  nevertheless,  woe  is  me !  For  four-and-twenty 
years  I  have  earned  a  precarious  living  by  writing  an  unaccepted 
drama.  There  is  no  room  for  me  anywhere  ;  such  genius  as  mine 
needs  a  world  to  itself  (declaiming}.  I  walk  down  Oxford  Street; 
same  old  Oxford  Street !  I  walk  down  the  Strand ;  same  old 
Strand !  Exasperating  thoroughfares !  Why  don't  they  turn 
into  Cheapside  and  Piccadilly,  and  so  make  me  a  successful 
dramatist !  (More  quietly.}  My  logic  may  seem  a  little  defective, 
but  that  is  the  artistic  temperament. 

Mr.  Burnside  (a  journalist,  who  is  not  really  a  journalist,  but  a 
light  comedy  villain,  enters)  :  Good  morning,  everybody  !  Let 
me  give  you  an  exposition  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  gutter 
journalism.  You  are  a  virtuous  family,  so  the  shocking  details 
will  delight  you.  "What  chiefly  differentiates  the  gutter  from  the 
ordinary  journalist  is  that  he  first  invents  his  news,  and  then 
proceeds  to  make  it  come  to  pass.  For  instance,  if  we  inform 
the  public  of  a  forgery,  we  have  110  alternative  but  to  invent  the 
incriminating  document ;  or,  again,  if  we  announce  a  murder,  we 
are  compelled  to  produce  the  necessary  corpse.  You  will  not  there- 
fore be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  gutter  journalist  is  an  extremely 
busy  man. 

Servant  (announces) :  Mr.  Sterne  ! 

Mr.  Burn.  :  By  Jove,  the  management !  He'll  want  the  stage. 
What  plausible  excuse  can  we  invent  for  getting  off,  and  where 
can  we  go  ? 

Ruth :  This,  apparently,  is  our  only  sitting-room. 

Mr.  Burn  :  But  surely  in  a  house  like  this  there  is  a  backstairs 
landing  furnished  with  the  usual  piano  ? 

Ruth  :  There  is. 

Mr.  Burn.  :  Then  let  us  go  and  stand  in  it. 

Ruth  :  But  our  excuse  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  :  Happy  thought  !     I'll  give  you  a  music  lesson. 

Ruth  :  But  that  will  make  a  noise,  and  drown  the  dialogue. 

Mr.  Burn.  :  Then  I'll  whisper  it.     (They  leave  hurriedly.) 

Mr.  Daniel  de  Rondamonte  Cristo  Sterne  (an  old  Jew,  who  is 
not  really  a  Jew,  but  a  benevolent  Christian  with  a  Hebrew  nose 
and  an  erring  wife,  enters.  To  himself)  :  How  very  awkward  it 
would  be  if  my  long-lost  wife — who  is  probably  waiting  outside— 
were  to  walk  in.  It  would  play  the  very  dickens  with  the  plot. 
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Paul :  Who  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Sterne  :  I  am  an  old  Jew,  and  spend  most  of  my  time 
hanging  about  bookstalls  to  pick  up  bargains.  I  have  little  tech- 
nical knowledge  myself;  but  whenever  I  catch  sight  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  student  who  has  made  a  find  which  he  is  too  poor  to 
purchase,  I  step  in  and  secure  the  bargain.  I  occupy  my  hard- 
earned  leisure  in  tripping  gracefully  over  dunghills  in  South 
America. 

Paul :  What  an  arcadian  existence  ! 

Mr.  Sterne  :  By  the  way,  I've  a  bargain  here  ;  the  entire 
British  Drama,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  play,  in  seven 
volumes.  Accept  them — from  a  perfect  stranger. 

Paul :  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Sterne  (chuckles)  :  I  knew  you  wouldn't.  Then  what  will 
you  swop  ?  Any  old  clothes,  rabbit-skins,  or  bottles?  (Sees parcel.) 
Ah,  a  play  !  I'll  take  that. 

Paul :  If  there  is  one  thing  above  all  others  which  the  unacted 
author  regards  as  priceless,  it  is  his  latest  play  ;  for  in  spite  of 
repeated  rejections  he  believes  it  to  be  a  potential  gold  mine  ;  so, 
of  course,  I  cheerfully  accept  your  offer.  (Mr.  Sterne  pockets  the 
play,  and  chuckles  over  his  bargain.) 

Mr.  Burnside  (re-enters)  :  Ah,  Mr.  Sterne,  you  are  a  great 
capitalist,  so  I  am  most  anxious  to  stand  well  with  you.  Permit 
me  then  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  a  low,  conscienceless  gutter 
journalist.  (Does  so.)  • 

Mr.  Sterne  :  Thank  you  ;  your  revelations  are  most  interesting 

Mr.  Burn. :  Then  come  with  me  to-night  to  the  Moonlight 
Club,  and  hear  more. 

Mr.  Sterne  :  With  pleasure.  (Paul  and  Mr.  Burnside  go  out.} 
A  strange  voice  is  heard  singing  a  plaintive  song  in  the  passage. 

Mr.  Sterne  pretends  that  it  is  the  voice  of  his  long-lost  wife — 
which  it  isiit—and  expresses  much  emotion  accordingly. 

Curtain. 

ACT  II. 

The  Haunts  of  Vice.     (The   Smoking  Koom  of  the  Moonlight 

Club.) 

Various  Bohemians  in  evening  dress,  and  out  of  it,  are  scattered 

about  the  room. 

1st  Bohemian  :  Brother  playwrights,  we  have  all  been  slated 
and  sat  upon ;  so  let  us  pretend  to  be  dramatic  critics,  managers, 
and  pressmen,  and  say  nasty  things  about  modern  journalism. 
It  will  make  the  real  newspaper  men  "  sit  up." 

Other  Bohemians  :  We  will.    (They  proceed  to  do  so.) 
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Fritz  (a  waiter,  to  himself) :  There  will  be  an  awful  row  over 
this,  but  I  am  all  right— my  uncle  is  in  front. 

Mr.  Burnside,  Mr.  Sterne,  and  Paul  enter. 

Mr.  Burn.:  Gentlemen,  I  am  introducing  strangers  to  the  club. 
Let  us  therefore  adopt  the  procedure  usual  on  such  occasions. 
In  the  first  place  I  will  present  them  by  name  to  the  assembled 
members.  (Does  so.  Then  confidentially  to  members)  :  Sterne  is  a 
capitalist,  who  will  be  very  useful  to  us  if  we  can  only  make  a 
good  impression ;  so  let  us  prove  to  him  without  delay  that 
we  are  a  set  of  blackmailing,  log-rolling  scoundrels. 

Omnes :  We  will.     (They  do  so.) 

Mr.  Burn. :  Now,  gentlemen,  for  the  next  ceremony  peculiar 
to  this  extremely  unconventional  assembly.  As  you  are  aware, 
whenever  we  succeed  in  beguiling  a  stranger  into  our  club,  we 
immediately  hold  a  general  meeting  and  elect  him  on  the  spot ; 
so  I  will  now  vote  myself  into  the  chair.  (Raps  upon  table  with  a 
hammer.)  Order  !  order  !  I  beg  to  propose  the  health  and  imme- 
diate membership  of  Messrs.  Sterne  and  Venables.  (Carried  by 
acclamation.) 

Mr.  Sterne  (returns  thanks  in  the  usual  manner)  :  Unaccustomed 
as  I  am  to  public  speaking,  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out remarking  that  this  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life,  and  so 
forth.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Paul  (who  has  been  waiting  for  his  chance,  takes  it,  and  the 
centre  of  the  stage)  :  It  is  true  that  I  am  your  guest,  and  that  you 
have  just  conferred  upon  me  what  you  esteem  a  great  honour.  I 
am  also  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman,  and,  as  such,  acquainted 
with  a  few  of  the  elementary  principles  of  politeness  and  good 
breeding;  nevertheless  it  is  my  deliberate  intention  to  insult 
you  all. 

Mr.  Burn. :  May  one  ask  why? 

.     Paul :  The  reason  is  obvious — that  I  may  make  an  effective 
exit.     (Makes  it.) 

Mr.  Sterne  (to  himself,  with  intense  satisfacticn  and  pride)  : 
My  son  ! 

Curtain. 

ACT  III. 

The  Abode  of  Virtue  again. 

Mrs.  Yen.  :  Let  me  tell  you  the  secret  of  my  life ;  one  that  I 
have  kept  for  twenty  years. 

Ruth  :   Then  why  tell  it  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ven.  :  Because  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act, 
and  so  it  is  about  time  for  the  action  of  the  piece  to  begin. 
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Euth  (with  resignation] :  Go  OD. 

Mrs.  Ven.  :  Your  father  loved  me,  but  neglected  me  for  his 
business ;  so  I  did  what  any  wife— with  a  couple  of  babies  requiring 
incessant  care,  and  to  whom  she  was  devoted — would  have  done, 
I  fell  in  love  with  Another.  I  may  remark  parenthetically  that 
Another  was  a  dashing  roysterer,  who  has  now  ceased  to  dash 
and  merely  roysters,  and  having  taken-  to  drink  has  gone  off,  so  I 
have  ceased  to  care  for  him.  However,  to  return.  Your  father, 
having  discovered  the  intrigue,  did  what  every  loving,  sensible 
husband  would  have  done — he  immediately  went  abroad,  leaving 
his  weak,  foolish  wife  absolutely  alone  and  unprotected,  in  the 
hope,  presumably,  that  she  would  become  the  easy  prey  of  Another 
aforesaid.  But  she  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that ;  she  wasn't 
going  to  land  herself  in  the  Divorce  Court.  Oh  !  dear  no  ! 
Before  leaving  England,  your  father  made  that  provision  we've 
heard  so  much  about,  and,  with  the  business-like  caution  of  a 
City  man,  handed  it  over,  without  legal  formalities  of  any  kind,  to 
a  solicitor ;  and  then  for  twenty  years  ceased  to  bother  himself 
about  either  wife  or  family.  Well,  as  you've  already  heard,  the 
provision  failed. 

Ruth  :  Then  how  did  we  manage  to  exist  till  a  short  time  since, 
when  I  went  upon  the  stage  ? 

Mrs.  Ven.  :  Goodness  only  knows,  my  dear !  You  must  ask 
the  author. 

Euth  (thoughtfully]  :  Mother,  do  you  think  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  story  a  good  woman  should  tell  to  an  innocent  young 
girl? 

Mrs.  Ven.  :  Good  gracious,  Kuth,  how  dreadfully  unconven- 
tional you  are  !  Think  what  an  opportunity  it  gives  for  a  most 
theatrically  effective  situation :  Confession  wrung  from  heart  of 
erring  mother — loving  daughter  shocked — sob  from  mother — then 
revulsion  of  feeling  on  part  of  loving  daughter — dazed  glance 
—cry  of  love — erring  mother  pardoned — chord — picture.  It's 
your  great  chance.  You  haven't  many  in  this  piece  ;  so  take  it  ! 

Ruth  (waJces  up) :  To  be  sure  !  I  am  not  a  professional  actress 
for  nothing.  I'll  move  'em— deeply  !  (She  does;  they  go.) 

Paul  (enters  carrying  the  familiar  parcel,  which,  as  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Sterne,  he  must  have  obtained  by  false  pretences)  : 
Here's  my  wretched  old  drama  back  again ! 

Mr.  Sterne  (enters) :  Don't  despair.  I  will  get  your  piece  pro- 
duced at  once. 

Paul:  You? 

Mr.  Sterne  :  Yes,  with  the  help  of  my  pocket-book,  which 
alwavs  contains  an  odd  dozen  or  so  of  millions.  I  have  already 
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taken  a  few  preliminary  steps.  I  have  bought  the  theatre, 
secured  the  actors,  painted  the  scenery,  engaged  Mr.  Irving  to 
produce  the  play  and  Mr.  Pinero  to  write  it  up  ;  I  have  also 
nobbled  the  press,  and  bribed  the  first  night  audience  to  a  man. 
So'  I  think  we  may  assume  that  the  gigantic  success  which 
always  attends  the  first  crude  efforts  of  a  budding  dramatist— on 
the  stage — will  be  yours. 

Paul :  Oh,  how  can  I  repay  your  kindness  ? 

Mr.  Sterne  :  By  leaving  me  alone  in  this  room. 

Paul  •'  But  my  people  may  get  tired  of  listening  at  the  door, 
and  walk  in. 

Mr.  Sterne  :  Exactly  ;  that's  just  what  I  want.  It's  my  whim. 
I  desire  to  enjoy  their  very  natural  embarrassment. 

(Paul  goes  out.) 

Mr.  Sterne :  I  hope,  by  the  way,  that  the  old  lady  will  not 
appear  prematurely.  I  don't  feel  quite  comfortable  about  her ; 
she  always  was  such  a  tactless  person. 

Ruth  (steals  in  and  sees  Mr.  Sterne  ;  she  starts).  (To  herself)  : 
Dear  me,  an  elderly  gentleman !  (Calculates  breathlessly.)  Let 
me  see  ;  my  father  was  forty  when  he  left  us — he  has  been  away 
for  twenty  years — this  gentleman  is  apparently  ninety-five — then 
he  must  be,  he  is,  my  long  lost  father.  (To  Mr.  Sterne)  :  Sir,  may 
I  kiss  you? 

Mr.  Sterne :  Eh?  Oh  yes,  certainly.  (Presents  his  forehead  to 
her.) 

Ruth  (although  a  little  surprised  at  being  butted  at,  salutes  it). 

Mr.  Sterne  :  Dear  me,  I  beg  your  pardon — fact  is  I  have  not 
been  kissed  for  twenty  years ;  so  I  inadvertently  presented  that 
portion  of  the  human  frame  not  ordinarily  devoted  to  osculation. 
(Indicates  by  facial  expression  each  individual  heart-throb  of  the 
last  twenty  years  and  then  departs.) 

Mr.  Burn,  (enters)  :  Miss  Venables :  I  have  never,  as  yet, 
led  you  to  believe  that  I  have  the  slightest  feeling  of  regard  for 
you — or,  indeed,  for  anyone  but  myself ;  you  will  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  love  you.  I  tell  you  this  in  a  casual, 
off-hand  way,  in  the  hope  that  my  manner  may  carry  conviction. 

Ruth  (recoils  from  him)  :  I  cannot  become  your  wife. 

Mr.  Burn,  (blandly)  :  Of  course  you  can't ;  nor  can  I 
become  your  husband.  I  have  a  wife  already,  that's  where  the 
laugh  comes  in.  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  ! 

Ruth  (surprised)  :  Then  what  do  you ? 

Mr.  Burn.  You  are  an  innocent,  pure-minded  girl ;  so  I 
ask  you  in  the  most  cold-blooded  manner  possible,  and  with  a 
perfect  conviction  that  you  will  consent,  to  become  my  mistress. 

Ruth  (shrinks  from  him — as  well  as  she  may — with  a  cry  of 
horror)  :  Oh  ! 
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Paul  (enters) 

Ruth  (flying  to  him  for  protection]  :  Paul,  this  man  has  grossly 
insulted  me. 

Paul  (after  a  glance  at  Mr.  Burnside's  superior  stature  and 
better  developed  biceps)  :  If  I  were  only  the  hero  of  the  piece,  I 
would  kick  you  out  of  the  house  ;  but  as  I  am  merely  an  unacted 
dramatist,  I  will  content  myself  with  pointing  to  the  door,  and 
sternly  suggesting  that  it  is  a  convenient  means  of  egress.  (Doe* 
so.) 

(Almost  a  "  Striking  "  Curtain.) 

ACT  IV. 
The  Abode  of  Vice  again. 

Mr.  Sterne  (enters)  :  I  have  crammed  my  pocket-book  with 
notes  for  a  few  more  millions.  I  have  also  drawn  out  of  the 
Bank  of  England  all  its  available  bullion ;  it  is  waiting  outside 
in  forty  four-wheelers ;  so  I  think  I  may  assume  that  I  am  the 
master  of  this  or  any  other  situation. 

Dramatic  critics  of  important  journals,  who  have  mistaken  the 
Moonlight  Club  for  the  Garrick,  enter,  writing  their  notices  on  the 
backs  of  their  programmes. 

Mr.  Sterne  :  What  are  you  writing  there  ? 

1st  Critic  :  A  notice  of  Paul's  play  for  the  "  Times." 

Mr.  Sterne:  It  won't  appear.  I've  bought  the  "Times." 
(Tears  up  MS.  To  2nd  Critic.)  And  you  ? 

2nd  Critic  :  A  notice  for  the  "  Telegraph." 

Mr.  Sterne  :  I  have  also  bought  the  "  Telegraph."  (Tears  up 
MS.)  And  you  others  ?  I  presume,  from  your  appearance,  that 
you  represent  the  "Daily  News,"  "Chronicle,"  "Standard," 
"  Pall  Mall,"  "  Spectator,"  "  Fortnightly,"  "  Guardian,"  "  Green- 
grocers' Gazette,"  "  War  Cry,"  and  dozens  of  other  journals, 
London  and  provincial  ? 

Other  Critics  :  We  do. 

.]//•.  Sterne  :  Then  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  I've  bought 
them  all.  To-morrow  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom  will  con- 
tain nothing  but  advertisements  and  a  twenty-column  notice  of 
Paul's  play ;  and  next  month's  number  of  each  magazine  and 
review  throughout  the  land  will  consist  of  six  articles  on  the  same 
subject,  written  by  myself. 

Mr.  Burn,  (to  himself)  :  If  [he's  not  very  careful,  he  will  be 
accused  of  nobbling  the  press. 

Mr.  Sterne :  It  may  also  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have 
bought  up  all  the  London  and  provincial  theatres,  and  that 
Paul's  play  will  be  produced  at  every  one  of  them  to-morrow, 
and  run  for  ever. 
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Archbishop    of    Canterbury    (who  has  mistaken   the   Moonlight 
Club  for  the  Athenceum)  enters. 

Mr.  Sterne  :  And  what  may  your  Grace  be  doing? 

A.  of  C.  (politely)  :  Composing  a  sermon  on  Paul's  play. 

Mr.  Sterne  :    It  won't   be  preached,     (Tears  up   MS.)     I've 

bought  the  Church  of  England ;  and  next  Sunday  every  pulpit 

in  the  country  will  resound  with  nothing  but  eulogy  of  Paul's  play. 

Prime  Minister  (having  blindly  folloived  the  Archbishop)  enters; 

he  also  is  making  notes. 

Mr.  Sterne  ;  And  pray  what  are  you  writing  ? 

P.  M.  :  Notes  of  a  speech  I  shall  make  in  introducing  a  Bill 
relating  to  Paul's  play. 

Mr.  Sterne :  Useless !  I've  bought  the  House  of  Commons  , 
(Tears  up  MS.)  and  I've  just  got  the  refusal  of  the  Queen  and 
Constitution.  Until  the  next  election,  when  I  alone  will  return 
everybody,  Parliament  will  spend  its  time  in  passing  votes  of 
confidence  in  Paul's  play. 

Mr.  Burn,  (to  himself) :  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if 
uncharitable  people  called  this  log-rolling. 

Omnes  (furious)  :  Turn  him  out !     Turn  him  out  ! 

Mr.  Sterne  (takes  the  centre  of  the  Club)  :  Turn  me  out !  Ye  are 
all  my  slaves,  my  minions,  or  you  will  be  to-morrow  ;  for  know  ye 
that  I  have  just  sent  an  order  to  Nature  in  the  following  terms  : 
— "  Please  supply,  by  bearer,  one  Universe  complete.  Enclosed 
find  cheque  in  payment,  less  five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash,  for 
a  million  millions."  Such  is  the  Power  of  Gold  !  !  !  !  ! 

Curtain. 

ACT  V. 

(The  Abode  of  Virtue  once  more.) 

Mr.  Sterne  (enters,  examining  his  bankers'  pass  book) :  Dear  me  ! 
my  balance  is  rather  low — down  to  twelve  figures ;  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  pawn  a  planet — for  there's  one  little  purchase  I've 
quite  forgotten  to  make.  I  wonder  if  I  can  afford  a  long-lost 
wife  ! 

Paul  (enters  ivith  a  cartload  of  newspapers)  :  Such  splendid 
notices ! 

Mr.  Sterne  (complacently)  :  Yes ;  for  once  I  broke  through  my 
rule  of  never  puffing  anyone  but  myself,  and  wrote  'em  all.  I 
was  anxious  to  polish  off  a  few  dozen  more,  but  even  a  million- 
aire's newspapers  must  go  to  press  some  time.  I  must  apologise 
for  not  being  present  at  the  performance,  but  I  was  busy- 
shopping. 

Paul :  Don't  mention  it.  By  the  way— in  the  excitement  of  the 
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moment  it  had  almost  escaped  me— you  are  my  generous  bene- 
factor, also  long-lost  father,  but  I  hate  you. 

Mr.  Sterne  abases  himself  with  the  customary  meekness  of  the 
Semitic  millionaire. 

Ruth  (enters  at  back,  to  herself;  looks  at  her  watch) :  Eleven 
o'clock !  Then  the  time  has  come  when  everybody  in  the  play 
must  know  what  the  audience  has  been  aware  of  for  hours. 

Mrs.  Venables  (enters,  and,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  author, 
affects  not  to  see  Mr.  Sterne)  :  I  am  tired  of  sitting  in  my  bedroom 
—with  occasional  intervals  at  the  keyhole — whenever  Mr.  Sterne 
is  here  ;  moreover,  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  play,  so  I 
must  insist  upon  an  introduction.  (Ruth  introduces  her.)  Thank 
you.  And  now,  to  show  that  I  am  not  unreasonable,  I  will  stifle 
my  natural  curiosity  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  your  much- 
discussed  friend,  and  will  refrain  from  even  glancing  at  Mr. 
Sterne's  expressive  features  until  the  proper  dramatic  moment 
for  recognition  shall  arrive.  (Averts  her  face  from  the  Stranger 
and  wanders  aimlessly  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.) 

Paul :  As  a  young  ansl  struggling  dramatist,  it  goes  to  my  heart 
to  quarrel  with  the  owner  of  untold  gold;  nevertheless,  the 
-exigencies  of  the  situation  compel  me  to  remark  that  I  hold  you 
in  contempt ;  also,  that  I  spurn  you. 

Mrs.  Venables  (comes  forward  and  strikes  an  attitude) :  'Tis  he, 
my  long-lost  husband!  Let  us  all  tell  the  Stories  of  our  Lives. 
(They  do  so,  and  at  considerable  length.) 

Paul  :•  Your  stories  are  preposterous,  and  obviously  untrue ;  but 
as  we  have  arrived  at  what  is  most  unusual  in  a  comedy — a  fifth 
act,  and  it  is  getting  late  (magnanimously),  I  will  forgive  every- 
body. (Retires  up  with  Ruth,  and  talks  about  his  future 
percentages.) 

Mr.  Sterne  :  Mrs.  Venables — I  forget  your  Christian  name  for 
the  moment — you  are  just  as  much  an  erring  wife  as  ever  you 
were ;  and  if,  twenty  years  ago,  when  you  were  young  and 
beautiful,  I  loved  you  so  little  that  I  could  calmly  leave  you  alone 
in  the  world  with  nothing  but  a  vague  and  indefinite  "  provision 
that  failed,"  it  stands  to  reason  that  now,  when  you  are 
middle-aged  and  decidedly  "  gone  off,"  I  cannot  possibly  care 
twopence  about  you.  But,  as  the  Author  has  omitted  to  provide 
the  usual  love  interest,  there  is  only  one  way  of  bringing  about 
a  happy  ending  to  the  play— our  reconciliation.  So,  long-lost 
wife,  come  to  your  long-lost  husband's  long-lost  arms,  and  nurse 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  !  (She  comes.) 

Curtain. 

W.  K.  W. 
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Plays  of  the  Month. 

"CINDEKELLA." 

A  fairy  pantomime,  by  HORACE  LEONARD. 
First  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  26th,  1893. 


Cinderella.. 

Thisbe 

Clorinda 


Dandini Miss  ALICE  BROOKES. 

The  Grand  Chamberlain. .  Mr.  DEANE  BRAND. 

The  Minister  of  War. .     ..  Mr.  WILLIAM  LUGG. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  . .  Mr.  T.  TERRISS. 

Miss  CLARA  JECKS.  j     The  Black  Cat     Mr.  CHARLES  LAUIU. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WALLACE.         The  Sylph  Coquette  . .     . .  Miss  MINNIE  TERRY. 


Miss  ELLALINE  TERRISS. 
Mr.  VICTOR  STEVENS. 
Mr.  FRED  EMNEY. 


Baron  tumpol  no     Mr.  HARRY  PARKER. 
Baroness    . . 

Prince  Felix     . .        Miss~KATE  CHARD.  |      The  Fairy  Godmother     . .     Miss  SUSIE  VAUGHAN. 

With  "  Ciriderella,"  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett  has  rescued  pantomime 
from  the  Slough  of  Vulgarity  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  ''Cin- 
derella "  the  play,  and  Cinderella  the  lovable  heroine,  will  long 
remain  a  memory.  From  a  dozen  gems  one  selects  an  exquisite 
dance  of  autumn  leaves,  a  fluttering  maze  of  rustling  silks  in 
russet  browns,  and  russet  reds,  and  tender  greens,  and  faint  blush 
pinks;  a  toilet  dance  of  fairy  fans,  gloves,  flowers,  powder-puffs, 
pin-cushions,  jewels,  and  all  the  mysterious  items  necessary  for 
a  fairy  godchild's  irresistible  toilette;  and  a  "history  of  dance,"  in 
which  a  stately  measure,  stepped  by  Antony  and  the  "  Serpent 
of  old  Nile,"  heralds  the  immortal  lovers,  Juliet  and  Borneo, 
moving  hand  in  hand  through  some  slow-paced  Florentine  steps, 
who  make  way  for  a  charming  minuet,  a  rollicking  Tudor  revel, 
a  Mikado  fantasy  tripped  and  nodded  by  tiny  Japs,  and  a 
sensuous  nautch  dance  dreamily  swayed  by  Mdlle.  Zanfretta. 
But  the  captain  jewel  of  the  Carcanet  outshines  these  ecstasies 
of  colour  and  melody  and  motion. 

And  Cinderella,  the  real,  the  ideal,  holds  one  captive  to  the 
end.  Slapped  and  bullied  and  starved,  sitting  in  rags  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  with  never  a  friend  but  Puss — such  a  cat !  the 
tricksiest  and  most  feline  that  even  Mr.  Lauri  has  ever  played— 
dancing  with  Puss  and  the  monster  fire-irons,  to  keep  her  tears 
from  brimming  over,  moving  a  little  goddess  and  looking  a  little 
queen  in  a  priceless  rainbow-tinted  fairy  gown  which  took  mere 
mortals  months  to  make,  or  driving  away  to  the  ball  behind  a 
team  of  diminutive  ponies  and  in  a  wee  chariot  of  ivory  studded 
with  golden  stars,  and — most  important  of  all — a  pair  of  lustrous, 
glowing,  sparkling  crystal  shoes,  this  Cinderella  is  a  maiden  not 
less  enchanting  than  enchanted.  All  the  actors  are  allowed  to 
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MISS   ELLSLINE  TERRISS, 


IN    "CINDERELLA.' 


"  Life's  path  to  me  seems  very  rough  and  steep." 

"CINDERELLA. 
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act,  and  several  of  them  take  full  advantage  of  their  opportunity, 
Mr.  Victor  Stevens  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  play  as  the  elder 
ugly  sister,  a  lady  of  austere  aspect,  who  has  been  to  Girton,  but 
can  yet  descend  to  frivolous  joys.  The  rich  and  racy  comedy  of 
Mr.  Harry  Parker  and  Miss  Clara  Jecks  should  be  termed 
"  high,"  if  it  were  not  something  of  a  contradiction  to  call  clever 
little  Miss  Jecks  a  "high "  comedienne.  Of  Mr.  Lauri's  wonderful 
cat  mention  has  been  made.  And  in  addition  there  are  a  nimble 
dandy  valet  to  the  Prince  in  the  shapely  and  sprightly  person  of 
Miss  Alice  Brookes ;  pretty  Miss  Minnie  Terry  with  the  Terry 
grace  of  speech  as  the  Sylph  Coquette  ;  clever  Miss  Susie  Vaughan, 
to  endow  the  Fairy  Godmother  with  fairy  qualities,  which,  it 
may  be  hinted,  include  distinction  and  admirable  elocution ;  and 
Miss  Kate  Chard  for  a  handsome  Prince,  who  usually  conducts 
his  conversation  in  a  very  tuneful  song.  Furthermore,  through 
the  arts  of  Mr.  Barrett's  chief  designer,  Mr.  Wilhelm,  whose 
arrangements  of  colour  are  lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  of  his 
scenic  artists,  Mr.  Hawes  Craven  and  Mr.  Henry  Emden,  who 
provide  some  delicious  peeps  at  wood  and  hill  and  dale,  the  eye  is 
fed  with  pictures  delicate  in  the  extreme.  But  better  than  all  is 
the  poetical  Cinderella  of  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss,  the  most  be- 
witching little  heroine  of  pantomime  ever  seen,  a  heroine  worthy 
of  the  Lyceum,  worthy  of  the  boards  on  which  Miss  Terry  has  so 
long  ruled  supreme. 

[Other  Notices  of  Pantomimes  are  unavoidably  crowded  out.] 


"THE   PIPER   OF   HAMELIN." 

A  Fantastic  Opera,  by  Robert  Buchanan,  with  Music  by  F.  W.  Allwood. 
First  Produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  December  20th,  1893. 


The  Pied  Piper  . 
Conrad  the  Cooper 


The  Mayor  of  Hamelin    Mr.  E.  M.  ROBSON. 


Citizen  Sauerkraut 
Citizen  Burnmelzug 
The  Town  Crier 
The  Town  Clerk 
Liza.. 


Mr.  FRANK  WYATT. 
Mr.  LEONARD  RUSSELL. 


Mr.  CLARENCE  H  JNT. 
Mr.  W.  J.  JOYCE. 
Mr.  H.  LONGDEN. 
Mr.  F.  WALSH. 
Miss  LENA  ASHWELL. 


Martha Mrs.  CAMPBELL  BRADLEY 


Deborah  Meerschaum    Miss  MILLICENT  PYSE. 


Annchen 
Frau  Hasenfuss  . .  . 
Frau  Pumpernickel  . 
Frau  Nussknacker  . 
Fraulein  Schmetter 


ling 
Fraulein  Donne r- ) 


Miss  ETTIE  WILLIAMS. 
Miss  A.  O'BaiAN. 
Miss  NEVA  BOND. 
Miss  GERTRUDE  TURXEB. 

Miss  BLANCHE  WHITE. 


wetter 


Miss  MAUD  JACKSOX. 

C.  1  1VCUUC1 I 

Hans       Miss  GLADYS  DOREE. 

followed  by 

SANDFORD  AND  MERTON, 

By  F.  C.  Burnand,  with  Music  by  Edward  Solomon. 

Sambo Mr.  LEONARD  RrssELi 

Mdlle.  Aurelie     . .     . .  Madame  ADA  DOUEE. 

Katie       Miss  OLGA  GARLAND. 

Nellie      Miss  ETHEL  NORTON. 


Tommy  Merton  . .     . .     Mr.  E.  M.  ROBKON. 
Harry  Sandford  . .     . .     Mr.  CLARENCE  HUNT. 


What  Carlyie  did  for  Cromwell,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  done  for  the 
Piper,  that  weird  musician  who  charmed  the  rats  of  Hamelin 
into  the  Weser,  and  when  the  Mayor  withheld  his  fee,  with  a 
malicious  chuckle  piped  the  children  into  the  mountain,  and  the 
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result  is  a  pleasing  picture  of  a  much  misunderstood  man.  Out- 
wardly the  Piper  is  just  what  he  was.  Very  tall,  and  very  thin, 
he  wears  a  cynical  smile  on  his  handsome  face.  A  diabolic 
atmosphere  surrounds  him.  When  he  charms  the  rats  the  lights 
grow  dim,  thunder  rumbles,  and  a  lurid  haze  enfolds  him.  He 
mutters  and  mumbles  magic  words,  his  eyeballs  roll,  his  long 
arms  wave  in  awful  incantatioDS.  And  still  more  terrible  does 
he  appear  when  piping  the  children  away  from  their  homes.  The 
mothers'  sobs  and  tears,  the  prayers  of  Liza,  avail  nothing.  He 
will  spare  not  even  the  wee  cripple  Hans,  who  hobbles  along  on 
his  little  crutch— a  second  Tiny  Tim — spellbound  by  the  magic 
music.  But  the  Piper  is  really  a  kindly  man.  He  will  restore 
the  little  ones  if  the  Mayor  will  give  him  the  fee  and  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  no  sooner  is  Liza  his  than  he  makes  her  and  his 
thousand  guilders  over  to  Conrad,  whose  suit  the  Mayor  has 
rejected.  Then  forth  comes  the  magic  pipe  again,  and  out  from 
the  gloomy  rock  the  children  dance,  laden  with  roses,  shining 
with  gladness,  little  Hans  at  their  head  without  his  crutch,  for  in 
the  fairy  world  his  lameness  has  been  cured,  and  he  can  leap  and 
run.  The  piece  is  just  what  it  should  be — a  fairy  tale  in  action — 
a  fairytale  that  the  pictures  tell,  and  that  children,  little  and  big, 
are  glad  to  be  told.  The  pretty  story  is  prettily  told.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  verse  flowTs  freely,  and  makes  music  as  it  ripples 
along.  It  is  prettily  acted  also.  Mr.  Wyatt  is  the  Piper,  and 
looks  him  to  perfection.  Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  a  pretty  young 
actress  with  a  pretty  style  and  a  gift  of  pathos,  is  Liza  the  self- 
sacrificing.  And  clever  Mr.  E.  M.  Kobson  and  Mr.  Leonard 
Russell  are  at  their  best  as  the  Mayor  and  the  Cooper.  But 
a  child  is  the  hero,  as  it  should  be  in  a  child's  play.  The  little 
lame  boy,  played  by  Gladys  Doree,  makes  a  wonderfully  touching 
little  figure,  and  one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  the  most,  the 
touch  of  poetry  due  to  Mr.  Buchanan  or  the  little  one's  irresistible 
charm. 

Mr.  Burnand's  "  Sandford  and  Merton"  is  intended  for  all  who 
have  been,  are,  or  will  be  boys.  The  heroes  bear  dishonoured 
names,  as  does  their  bilious  tutor ;  but  in  this  instance  there  is 
nothing  in  a  name.  These  boys  are  boys — real  live  boys — and 
their  antics  keep  one  merry,  at  their  reverend  tutor's  expense. 
They  put  squibs  in  his  eggs,  make  porridge  in  his  mortar-board, 
plant  darning-needles  in  his  chair,  and  press  slimy  reptiles  into 
his  hands.  As  long  as  they  do  this  sort  of  thing  one  feels  happy, 
for  war  waged  upon  masters  is  always  entitled  to  sympathy. 
But  when  they  "  sweetheart "  with  exceedingly  attractive  young 
ladies  in  the  muslin  frocks  and  frilled  trouserettes  of  forty  years 
since,  they  grow  dull,  and  Mr.  Barlow's  love  affair  with  a  French 
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lady  engenders  yawns.  Mr.  Robson  and  Mr.  Clarence  Hunt  are 
delightful  boys,  and  pretty  Miss  Ethel  Norton  and  Miss  Olga 
Garland  still  more  delightful  girls,  while  Mr.  Russell  is  invaluable 
as  a  "coloured  person,"  Sambo.  As  for  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  his 
Tutor  is  a  monument  of  ludicrous  pedagogy — a  monument  fre- 
quently shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  scientific  experiments 
of  his  ingenious  scholars. 


"  SIX  PERSONS." 

A  Duologue  by  I.  ZANGWILL. 

First  produce;!  ;it  the  Haymirket  Theatre,  on  Friday  Evening,  22nd  Decamber,  1893. 
"  Until  a  man  can  be  found  who  knows  himself  as  others  see  hi-n,  or  who  sees  himself  as  others 
see  him,  there  must  be  at  least  six  persons  engaged  in  every  dialogue  between  two.    It  is  natural 
enough  that  among  the  six  there  should  be  more  or  lesj  confusion  and  misapprehension." 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLME3,  The  Autocrat  of  tlie  Breakfast  TaMc. 

Eugenia — as  she  is ) 

Eugenia- as  she  thinks  she  is [       Miss  IRENE  VANBRUGH 

Eugen'a— as  she  thinks  Charles  thinks  she  is ' 

Char'es— as  he  is ) 

Char'es-as  he  thinks  he  is \       Mr.  FREDERICK   KERR 

Charles— as  he  thinks  Eugenia  thinks  he  is ' 

Eugenia  and  Charles  have,  the  previous  evening,  skated  upon 
rather  thin  ice  in  the  conservatory  at  Mrs.  Lyon  Hunter's  ball, 
and  fallen  in.  This  morning  they  are  sorry,  and  want  to  back 
out  of  the  engagement  which  the  Strauss  valse,  the  scent  of  the 
orange-blossoms,  and  the  languorous  delights  of  "  drifting,"  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  contracting.  But  neither  will 
say  openly  it  was  a  mistake.  They  therefore  shirk  the  subject 
and  try  to  bamboozle  each  and  force  a  release,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  manoeuvrings  to  this  end  reveal  their  several  identities. 
Briefly,  Mr.  Zangwill  has  written  a  highly  original,  a  very 
"  actual  "  and  witty  duologue,  which  he  has  had  the  cleverness 
to  tack  on  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  interestingjdea,  and  he 
has  shown  that  in  one  thing,  as  a  duologue-roller,  he  differs  from 
Mr.  Theyre  Smith  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Walkes  and  other  witty 
triflers,  and  that  is  in  his  truth  to  nature — of  a  certain  kind.  He  is 
horribly  true.  There  is  bitterness  and  mocking  irony  in  every 
line.  And  Eugenia  and  diaries  only  renounce  their  wish  to 
separate  when  he  learns  that  she  has  .£300  a  year  of  her  own, 
and  she  reflects  that  after  all  he  isn't  bad,  husbands  are  scarce, 
and  she  might  do  worse — very  cynical,  but  very  true,  of  dwTellers 
in  a  certain  small  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Fred  Kerr  and  Miss 
Irene  Vanbrugh  play  very  quietly  and  effectively,  if  without  the 
variety  and  finish  one  has  enjoyed  in  similar  pieces  acted  by  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Kendal  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tree  before  the  days  of  their 
greatness. 
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"THE  COUNTRY  GIRL." 

A  Comedy  in  three  acts,  adapted  by  David  Garrick  from  William  Wycherley's  "  Country  Wife." 

Revived  at  Daly's  Theatre,  on  Monday  evening,  January  1st,  1894. 
Peggy  Thrift      ..     ..     Miss  ADA  REHAN^          j  g^WHl ^r.  BmnoLAKD. 

Harcourt                      ."     Mr.'  HhRBEET^ESHAM.     Lucy^.'.'     .'.'     '.',     '.'.     Miss  CATHERINK  LKWIS. 
"Belleville     Mr.  ALLAN  AYXESWOHTH. 

Miss  Rehan  has  ere  this  worn  "  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy,' 
for  has  she  not  wooed  Orlando  in  Arden  as  no  Rosalind  of  the 
past,  the  present,  or  the  future  ever  did  or— as  we  happy  ones 
believe— ever  could  !  But  not  even  the  witchery  of  Rosalind  out- 
does the  charm  of  roguish  Peggy.  There  are  pictures  which,  once 
seen,  are  seen  for  ever  ;  perfumes  which,  breathed  a  moment, 
remain  as  fragrant  memories.  Such  a  picture  is  Miss  Kehan's 
"  Country  Girl,"  and  such  a  fragrance  does  it  exhale. 

Lovable,  entirely  and  supremely  lovable,  is  this  rustic  innocent, 
whom  her  boorish  old  guardian,  avaricious  of  her  wealth  and 
jealous  for  her  charms,  entrenches  behind  laced  hat  and  dainty 
coat  and  breeches.  We  laugh— yes,  because  in  guileless  Peggifs 
shoes  stands  the  mistress  of  comedy,  and  Peggy  is  meant  to  cut 
the  quaintest  of  figures,  and  art  like  Miss  Rehan's  enchains  us, 
and  we  follow  perforce  wherever  it  leads.  But,  mingled  with  the 
laugh  is  such  tenderness  that  merriment  is  not  the  true  feeling 
this  Peggy  inspires,  although  its  claim  to  immediate  and  con- 
tinuous expression  proves  irresistible. 

The  whole  play,  in  truth,  takes  the  colour  of  her  personality, 
and  becomes  a  mere  background  for  the  winsomest  comedy  mind 
could  conceive.  This  is  as  well,  for  Wycherley,  even  Daly-fied, 
might  possibly  jar  here  and  there — as  he  did  when  Miss  LittDii 
was  the  lively  Peggy  at  the  old  Imperial  Theatre  a  dozen  3  ears 
and  more  ago.  But  Miss  Rehan  could  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear,  and  '•  The  Country  Girl  "  in  her  hands  assumes  a  virtue 
it  (in  the  original)  has  not.  Indeed,  Peggy  the  romp,  the  mis- 
chievous imp,  the  child  of  nature,  and  Peggy,  ripe  for  love  and 
feminine  to  the  finger-tips  through  all  her  masquerading  as  a  boy, 
make  quite  the  prettiest  and  most  captivating  creature  that  even 
Miss  Rehan  has  given  to  the  stage. 

By  lovers  of  acting  the  comedy  is  to  be  seen  also  for  the  Moody 
of  Mr.  Farren.  This  grand  "  old  man  "  of  the  stage,  in  parts  like 
these,  shows  us  what  acting  used  to  be,  and  the  peep  is  very 
enjoyable.  There  is  a  roundness,  a  robustness  about  everything 
he  does  which  the  modern  trifler  hardly  understands, and  the  obvious 
relish  of  the  player  compels  a  corresponding  relish  in  his  hearers. 
There  is  genuine  art,  moreover,  in  the  Sparkish  of  Mr.  George  Clarke , 
though  it  hardly  compares  in  suavity  and  polish  with  the  finished 
performance  of  Mr.  EveriJl  in  Miss  Litton's  revival.  And  Mr. 
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Allan  Aynesworth  proves  that  he  knows  a  little  more  about  "  the 
nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane  "  than  a  long  course  of  modern  farce 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  Miss  Violet  Vaiibrugh  looks  charming 
as  Alithea,  and  Miss  Lewis,  with  her  demonstrative  method,  is 
quite  in  her  element  as  Lucy.  Indeed,  the  comedy  is  so  briskly 
played  that,  even  if  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  be  right  in  terming  it 
''preposterous  rubbish,"  it  would  deserve  a  run,  though  its  chief 
glory,  is,  of  course,  the  enchanting  Peggy  of  Miss  Eehan. 


"AN    OLD    JEW." 

A  New  and  Original  Comedy  in  Five  Acts,  by  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
First  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  on  Saturday  Evening,  6th  January,  1894. 


Julius  Sterne     . .     ..  Mr.  JOHN  HARE. 

Paul  Venables  . .     . .  Mr.  GILBERT  HARE. 

Bertie  Burnside       . .  Mr.  W.  L.  ABINGDON. 

Douglas  Craik  . .     . .  Mr.  EUGENE  MAYEUR. 

Wybrow  Walsingham  Mr.  CHARLES  ROCK. 
John     Slater,    M.A., 

LL.D Mr.  G.  W.  ARSOX. 

James  Brewster       . .  Mr.  WILLIAM  H.  DAY. 

Willie  Wandle  . .       .  Mr.  SCOTT  BUIST. 


Hon.  &  Rev.  Adolphus 

Finucane. 
Mr.  Polak    . 
Franconi 
Old  Actor     . 
Fritz      . .     . 
Mrs.  Venables 
Eliza     ..     .. 
Ruth  Venables 


Mr.  GILBERT  FARQUHAR. 
Mr.  H.  DE  LANGE. 
Mr.  GILBERT  TRENT. 
Mr.  ROBB  HARWOOD. 
Mr.  G.  Du  MAURIER. 
Mrs.  THEODORE  WRIGHT. 
Miss  CONTI. 
Miss  KATE  RORKE. 


'Tis  twenty  years  since  our  last  meeting  ;  Oh,  was  my  folly  past  forgiving  ? 

Hushed  is  anger,  numbed  is  pain  ;  Was  the  sequel  joy  or  woe  '? 

Dead  is  love,  and  friendship's  greeting  Art  thou  dead,  or  art  thou  living? 

We  shall  ne'er  exchange  again.  Even  this  I  do  not  know. 

Time  has  sped,  and  time  effaces  ;  Often  still  I  sit  and  wonder 

Mem'ries  faint  and  fainter  grow  Thou  coulds't  ever  leave  me  so  ! 

Faster  and  faster  fade  the  traces  Silent  still,  though  torn  asunder, 

Of  the  long  ago.  Twenty  years  ago.. 

Across  the  tears  of  twenty  years,  Across  the  tears  of  twenty  years, 
Far  or  nigh,  Far  or  nigh, 

Bid  me  good-bye  !  Bid  me  good-bye  ! 

Though  fate  sever  us  for  ever,  E'en  if  living,  unforgiving, 

Bid  me  at  least  good-bye  :  Bid  me  at  least  good-bye  ! 

Wrapped  in  a  voluminous  Inverness — the  nineteenth  century 
gaberdine — Mr.  Grundy's  Old  Jew,  with  his  keen  grey  face,  his 
piercing  eyes,  his  long  white  hair  and  black  velvet  skull-cap,  is  a 
picturesque  old  fellow.  Moreover,  he  does  'picturesque  things. 
Twenty  years  before  the  play  begins  he  discovered  that  his  wife 
had  "  deceived  "  him.  What  did  he  do?  Extract  consolation 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law — "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth"?  No.  Like  Kotzebue's  "Stranger,"  he  left  his  two 
children  with  their  erring  mother,  since  her  shame,  if  known, 
would  light  on  them,  made  ample  provision  for  them  all,  and  dis- 
appeared. The  world,  of  course,  said  he  had  deserted  them. 
Presently  a  fraudulent  trustee  brought  them  to  poverty,  and  forced 
the  pretty  daughter,  Ruth,  upon  the  stage.  And  times  are  hard 
with  them,  and  a  friend  is  sorely  needed,  when  Mr.  Paul  Venables, 
like  another  Silver  King,  comes  back  to  England. 

The  name  he  adopted  when  he  disappeared  he  still  bears.  He 
is  called  Julius  Sterne,  a  name  which  stands  for  a  Kothschild,  a 
man  of  millions.  It  is  not  a  cheerful  home  to  which  he  tracks 
his  unsuspecting  boy.  His  girl  is  an  actress,  his  son  an  unplayed 
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playwright,  his  wife  a  remorseful,  miserable  woman.  Their 
visitors  are  chiefly  journalists.  Some  of  these  are  of  the  jog-trot 
steady  old  school,  and  would  as  soon  think  of  spreading  small- 
pox as  of  circulating  rumours.  Some  are  of  the  flashy  new  school, 
and  "invent  their  news  and  make  it  come  to  pass."  Amongst 
these  small  fry  the  mysterious  millionaire,  with  a  fine  taste  for 
the  picturesque,  settles  down  to  play  Providence,  en  amateur, 
Nothing  could  be  easier.  Log-rollers  obstruct  his  boy's  progress. 
The  Jew's  cheque-book  mows  them  down.  A  whole  clubful  of 
them — "  Moonlighters "  by  name  and  nature — having  been 
gratuitously  insulted  by  fastidious  young  hopeful,  are  leagued 
against  him.  But  what  can  they  do  against  millions?  The 
cheque-book  is  irresistible.  Mr.  Sterne  acquires  a  mortgage  on  a 
theatre,  and  thus  forces  the  lessee  to  produce  his  boy's  play.  He 
buys  up  the  Vultures  arid  the  Tape  Worms,  and  similar  unsavoury 
organs  of  scurrility,  and  thus  reduces  the  Moonlighters  to- 
impotence.  He  buys  up  the  very  club  itself.  Finally,  he  pen- 
sions off  the  brilliant  fellow  of  twenty  years  ago,  now  a  broken- 
down  drunkard,  who  ruined  his  peace  and  broke  his  heart ;  arid, 
revealing  his  identity  to  his  children  aad  his  wife,  at  last  forgives 
the  woman  wTho  wronged  him. 

All  this  gives  Mr.  Sterne  plenty  to  do,  but  unfortunately  one 
feels  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  doing.  Absorbing  interest  in  a 
battle  can  hardly  be  worked  up  unless  the  combatants  ^are 
well  matched,  or  the  cause  inspires  enthusiasm.  Now,  Mr. 
Sterne  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  thousand  such  rascals  as  he 
checkmates  and  puts  to  flight.  He  is  a  Triton  among  minnows. 
He  plays  with  cogged  dice.  Every  trick  is  in  his  hands.  He 
has  but  to  blow  upon  his  golden  trumpet,  aiid  the  walls  of  this- 
Moonlit  Jericho  must  crumble  before  him.  These  gutter  jour- 
nalists, tippling  parsons,  and  geniuses  run  to  seed,  whom  Mr. 
Grundy  lashes  with  merciless  wit,  are  not  fighting-men  at  all  ;. 
but  blades  of  grass,  which  fall  at  the  touch  of  the  gilt-edged 
scythe  of  this  millionaire  mower  in  the  skull-cap.  Nor  does  the 
cause  revive  one's  waning  interest.  Paul  Venables,  jun.,  for 
whom  death  and  dismay  are  carried  into  fifth-rate  Bohemia,  is  a, 
mannerless  prig,  a  moping,  moody,  pig-headed  person,  whom  the 
drunken  Slaters  and  venal  Burnsides  and  fraudulent  Brewsters 
and  inane  Wandles  might  maim  and  mutilate  like  good  Moon- 
lighters without  kindling  a  spark  of  compassion  in  any  breast. 
How  should  interest  be  excited  and  sustained  by  such  a  hero,  or 
plan  of  campaign.  Why,  the  very  machinery  against  which  this- 
young  St.  Paul  inveighs  is  the  very  means  of  his  advancement. 
Log-rolling  by  an  impecunious  crowd  of  unscrupulous  black- 
guards, or  log-rolling  by  a  venerable  Hebrew  of  untold  wealth— 
where  is  the  differencs  ?  It  is  log-rolling  all  the  same. 
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But  for  this  terrible  weakness  these  Moonlight  Club  scenes- 
would  be  dramatic  as  well  as  amusing.  However,  there  is  one 
moment  of  genuine  drama,  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson, 
is  not  allowed  to  fizzle  out  like  a  damp  squib.  It  comes  when 
Sterne  confronts  the  broken  wretch  who  laid  waste  his  home, 
and  heaps  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.  Here  Mr.  Anson,, 
admirable  actor  that  he  is,  wakes,  up  the  play,  and  with  five 
minutes  of  intense  and  vivid  acting  redeems  a  whole  dull  act. 
The  man's  despair,  remorse,  humiliation,  and  shame-faced 
gratitude  were  pictured  with  striking  truth,  and  secured  the  one 
enthusiastic  outburst  of  the  evening.  After  Mr.  Anson,  the  hit 
of  these  club  scenes  was  made  by  Mr.  Robb  Harwood  as  a 
tragedian  of  the  old  school,  who  had  played  with  Char-r-rles 
Kean.  This  whimsical  study  of  the  "veterans,"  with  their 
rolling  r's  and  eyeballs,  their  portentous  manner  and  tragic 
gait,  quite  took  the  house  by  storm,  and  served  the  useful 
purpose  of  carrying  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  matter.  Another 
club  man  who  attracted  attention  was  the  Polak  of  Mr.  De 
Lange,  who,  as  an  advanced  dramatist — ranking  with  Euripides, 
in  his  own  estimation — talked  like  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Walkley, 
and  Mr.  Grein  rolled  into  one,  and  incidentally  cast  much  ridicule 
upon  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  Independent  Theatre 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  De  Lange  is  curiously  enough  a  very 
pillar  and  prop. 

Among  the  actors,  however,  Mr.  Hare  easily  held  first  place. 
He  and  the  play  are  one.  So  far  as  personal  prominence  is 
concerned,  it  is  Benjamin  Goldfinch  over  again,  with  a  pathetic 
past  and  a  Jewish  nose.  But,  unlike  the  genial  Goldfinch,  the 
old  Jew  has  no  moods.  He  is  always  the  .  same — dignified, 
courteous,  inflexible.  Sterne  by  name  and  stern  by  nature,  he 
hardly  ever  relaxes,  and  the  consequence  is  that  Mr.  Hare  is 
not  seen  at  his  best.  Traces  of  weakness,  too,  appeared  when  a 
heavy  demand  was  made  upon  him  in  the  defiance  and  passionate 
rebuke  of  the  Moonlighters,  in  a  fiery  speech  of  some  eloquence 
and  power.  And,  picturesque  as  the  performance  is,  it  does  not, 
as  it  should — as  it  must,  for  success — carry  the  play. 

Sad  is  the  waste  of  rich  material.  The  tenderness  and  truth 
and  power  of  Miss  Kate  Rorke  are  flung  away  upon  a  miserable 
little  part,  of  which  one  longs  for  more.  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright 
is  once  again  fettered  in  the  ponderous  chain  of  a  guilty  secret, 
which  puts  her  beyond  the  pale  of  sympathy.  Miss  Italia  Conti, 
a  young  actress  of  great  promise,  is  relegated  to  the  part  of  a 
waiting-maid.  And  Mr.  W.  L.  Abingdon  is  condemned  to  the 
thankless  and  impossible  task  of  making  a  colossal  cad  pass 
muster  as  a  friend  of  two  refined  and  intelligent  women.  Of  the 
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production  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  many  amusing 
moments,  overlaid  with  much  superflous  and  undramatic  matter ; 
and  that  everything  was  received  with  more  than  friendly 
approval  on  the  first  night. 


Some  Amateur   Performances. 


"HARVEST,"  BY  THE  RANDOLPH  cu  n. 

To  see  the  Randolph  Club  attempt  Mr.  Hamilton's  drama  was  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  Yankee's  comment  on  the  buffalo  bull,  who,  resenting  the  in- 
trusion of  a  locomotive  upon  his  solitude,  butted  furiously  at  the  offender 
"Wai,"  murmured  the  Yank,  as  the  engine  scattered  the  fragments  of  the 
bull  broadcast,  "  I  reckon  to  admire  your  courage  ;  but  I  despise  your 
judgment."  The  finest  acting  to  be  had  will  scarcely  carry  us  past 
yawning-point  when  Mr.  Hamilton  grows  tedious— which  happens  every 
other  minute — and  with  one  exception  the  Randolphians  can  put  forward 
nothing  that  even  their  warmest  friends  could  class  in  that  category.  The 
club  has  not  outgrown  its  infancy,  which,  being  but  feeble  and  ricketty, 
promises  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Here  is  a  prescription  gratis.  If 
it  has  any  craving  for  a  lusty  and  vigorous  youth,  let  it  lose  no  time  in 
taking  unto  itself  a  stage  manager  competent  to  fan  a  flickering  spark  of 
dramatic  talent  into  life,  and,  perchance  in  time,  into  a  flame.  As  I  have 
said,  there  was  just  one  exception,  and  a  notable  one,  to  the  general  level 
of  incompetency— just  one  instance  of  talent  bursting  the  bonds  of  inex- 
perience and  soaring,  hampered  of  course,  in  its  progress,  but  still  com- 
pelling attention.  That  exception  was  Miss  Rachel  Fowler.  This  lady  has 
almost  everything  to  learn  that  experience  can  teach  her ;  but  she  can 
attack  a  stong  scene  in  a  fashion  quite  surprising  in  an  amateur.  Her 
touch  in  the  prologue  was  uncertain,  and  she  is  apt  to  play  the  spendthrift 
with  her  strength,  but  her  grip  of  the  second  act  was  strong  and 
unfaltering.  She  saved  the  play  from  utter  collapse,  and  was  the  means  of 
preventing  an  early  retreat  on  the  part  of  at  least  one  of  the  audience. 
For  the  rest  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  a  display  of  good  intentions 
and  inaudibility. 


"STOLEN  KISSES,"  BY  THE  HAMPSTEAD  CLUB. 

To  appreciate  the  last  performance  given  by  the  Hampstead  Club  two 
things  were  necessary — a  Lenten  fast  from  modern  comedy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  actors  on  the 
other.  If  long  abstinence  has  dulled  our  recollection  of  the  delights  of 
pointed  dialogue,  clever  character  drawing,  and  sustained  interest,  then 
we  can  sit  content  in  our  stall  at  St.  George's  Hall,  and  possibly  see  merit 
(no  jest  implied)  even  in  "Stolen  Kisses"  (meaning  Mr.  Merritt's  comedy, 
and  not  what  Mrs.  Jawkins  would  mispronounce  "  oscillation ").  But  to 
those  at  all  up  to  date  in  things  dramatic,  "  Stolen  Kisses  "  will  prove  but 
cloying  fare.  So,  too,  with  the  actors,  or  the  two  principal  ones.  To  pro- 
nounce their  performances  passable,  it  was  essential  that  impertinently 
obtrusive  memories  should  not  thrust  themselves  forward,  whispering  of 
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past  exploits ,  and  since  the  names  of  Mr.  Saltei'  and  Mr.  Cahill  are  some- 
thing more  than  familiar  to  them,  that  must  have  been  a  sheer  impossibility 
to  two-thirds  of  the  audience,,  who,  like  the  writer  of  these  lines',  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  probably  waied  wroth  and  (in  spirit)  kicked  at  their  dis- 
appointment. Tom  Sperrit  is  not  exactly  a  rollicking  dog,  but  there  was 
no  sort  of  occasion  for  Mr.  Salter  to  make  him  so  absolutely  dejected  and, 
if  I  ma}'-  be  pardoned  the  expression,  sperritless  a  being.  One  or  two 
scenes  were  natural  and  moving,  but  a  prevailing  atmosphere  of  limpness 
and  lachrymosity  is  not  provocative  of  sympathy,  and,  taken  all  round,  it 
was  a  depressing  performance.  And  Mr.  Cahill  was  on  anything  but  good 
terms  with  Temple.  Mr.  Brown  was  pompous  and  starchy  as  Trangmar, 
and  Mr.  Carvill,  succumbing  to  the  general  epidemic  of  seriousness,  was 
strongly  disposed  to  take  the  cornet-loving  medical  student  seriously. 
Mr.  Fred  Barton,  however,  playing  with  simple  sincerity  and  earnestness, 
did  a  lot  to  strengthen  the  play  ;  and  Mrs.  Evans  made  a  sweet  and 
womanly  heroine  out  of  the  colourless  materials  to  hand.  Mrs.  Chamberlin, 
too,  worked  bravely  and  well,  and  got  a  laugh  for  every  one  of  Mrs. 
Jawkins's  lines  ;  but  Miss  Lucy  Churchill,  though  a  graceful  and  intelligent 
actress,  is  a  trifle  dignified  and  reserved  for  Jenny  Temple.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  by  Funnibone's  /'Y.r,  with  Mr.  Morten  Henry  properly 
diverting  as  the  resourceful  and  poetic  Funnibone,  whom  Mr.  Dagonet 
would  assuredly  wish  to  see  transferred  to  the  staff  of  "the  largest 
circulation."  And  Mr.  Feis  and  Miss  Muriel  Clifford  lent  support  that  was 
cominendably  conscientious. 


"  THE  SERIOUS   FAMILY,"   BY   THE   MOMUS  CLUB. 

For  their  seventy-third  performance  the  Mom  us  went  a-hunting  for  a 
play.  Like  the  huntsman  in  the  nursery  lay,  they  hunted  all  the  day,  and 
no  better  luck  than  his  had  they,  for,  despite  their  efforts,  nothing  did  they 
find  but  just  a  fossilized  specimen  which,  not  sharing  the  wisdom  of  the 
huntsman,  they  did  not  leave  behind.  They  bore  it  home  in  triumph  and 
called  together  their  neighbours  and  friends  to  rejoice  with  them  over 
their  treasure—  a  difficult  matter  to  one  at  least  of  the  latter.  But  if  the 
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momentarily  lost  ;  Mr.  John  Raphael,  shaky  in  words  but  firm  in  execu- 
tion, spurring  on  the  play  finely  as  the  blarneying  Irishman  ;  Mr.  Philip 
Deane  playing  with  buoyancy  and  spirit  as  the  down-trodden  husband  ; 
Miss  Ellie  Chester,  as  Lady  Creamly,  presenting  ;  a  worthy  companion  picture 
to  Mr.  Salter's  ;  Mrs.  Renton,  light  and  vivacious,  as  the  Widow  ;  and  the 
Misses  Maude  and  Adeline  Lankester,  graceful  and  pretty  heroines.  In 
"Lot  49,"  too,  which  prepared  the  way  for  Mr.  Barnett's  so-called  comedy, 
the  actors  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  outbid  each  other  for  the 
popular  vote,  secured  by  Mr.  John  Raphael,  but  not  without  a  tough 
struggle,  for  Miss  Pepler,  Miss  Stone,  Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Bathurst  were 
immensely  popular  with  the  audience. 

THE   WINDSOR   STROLLERS. 

Farce  is  the  only  wear  for  the  Windsor  Strollers.  Occasionally,  but 
very  occasionally,  their  feet  will  stray  into  other  paths,  but  the  merry 
mask  of  comedy  is  more  to  their  taste  than  the  grave  face  of 
her  sombre  sister,  and  they  lose  little  time  in  harking  back  to  the 
laugh  and  the  jest.  And  that's  a  pity,  for  what  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table  would  consider  a  sheer  impossibility,  that  the  Strollers 
contrive  to  be,  viz.,  what  their  audience  thinks  them,  and  what  in  all  pro- 
bability they  (since  they  are  but  human)  think  themselves  —  capital  actors, 
and  quite  as  equal  to  one  branch  of  work  as  another.  Like  Perdita,  what  they 
do  still  betters  what  is  done.  When  they  play  farce,  we  would  have  them 
do  nothing  but  that  ;  and  when  they  take  sterner  stuff  in  hand  we  would 
they  did  it  ever,  and  bewail  ourselves  that  they  touch  aught  else,  so  robust 
and  telling  is  their  work.  This  season  they  confined  themselves  to  what 
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they  love  best,  and  farce  was  the  fare  provided  on  each  of  the  three 
evenings  that  Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood  swarmed  in  their  hundreds 
to  the  Theatre  Royal  to  welcome  for  the  thirty-second  time  old  favourites, 
or,  to  be  more  strictly  correct,  some  of  the  old  favourites,  for  many  a 
regrettable  gap  in  the  ranks  was  visible,  and  not  even  the  interest  of 
exploiting  fresh  talent  could  atone  for  the  absence  of  such  actors  as  Captain 
Gooch  and  Mr.  Colnaghi,  since,  after  all,  old  friends  are  best.  Be  we  never 
so  radically  inclined,  we  are  all  of  one  mind  on  that  point.  Regrets,  how- 
ever, being  firmly  cast  to  the  winds,  nought  remained  but  satisfaction. 
In  "A  Night  Off"  and  "The  Guardsman,"  the  Strollers  have  just  the 
materials  to  hand  from  which  to  concoct  the  delicate,  frothy,  puff  paste 
for  which  they  are  noted — none  of  your  stodgy  suet  crust  from  their  light 
hand — and  it  would  be  a  nice  point  to  decide  which  dish  turns  out  the 
more  successfully.  In  Mr.  Daly's  farce  the  race  was  to  the  swift,  in  the 
shape  of  Miss  Lizzie  Henderson,  most  redoubtable  of  Xantippes  ;  Captain 
Liddell,  not  easy  to  rival  and  impossible  to  beat  as  Snap,  and  Mr.  W. 
Elliott,  a  new  recruit,  whose  quaintly  humourous  rendering  of  Babbit 
placed  him  straightway  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Strollers.  And  if  the 
others  come  in  a  step  behind  it  is  the  fault  of  their  author  and  not  of 
themselves,  for  Miss  May  Whitty  and  Miss  Ethel  Norton  padded  the  skinny 
outlines  of  Nisbe  and  Angelica  in  a  manner  that  would  have  surprised 
Mr.  Daly  himself,  and  Miss  Annie  Webster  was  fitted  like  a  glove  with 
Susan  the  sympathetic.  Mr.  Drummond,  with  meagre  opportunity  for 
distinction,  earned  much  ;  Mr.  Nugent,  with  two  minutes'  work,  left  behind 
an  abiding  impression  ;  and  notable  success  was  achieved  by  Mr.  Cowley 
Lambert  and  Mr.  Ernest  Lawford,  both  new  brooms,  and  both  sweeping; 
uncommonly  clean — not  so  invariable  a  characteristic  of  the  dramatic  as 
of  the  domestic  implement.  In  "The  Guardsman"  Mr.  Quintin  Twiss 
(luckily  not  one  of  the  absentees)  took  the  lead  and  bore  away  the  lion's 
share  of  the  laurels  with  his  quaint  drolleries  as  the  ex- judge.  Not  but 
what  there  were  substantial  claims  from  other  members  of  the  cast,  Mr. 
George  Nugent  as  the  matrimonially-disposed  nephe\y>  proving  a  most 
substantial  prop  to  the  last  two  acts,  Mr.  Du  Maurier  distinguishing 
himself  capitally  as  the  horsey  Hakes,  and  Mr.  Drummond  providing  a 
fresh  example  of  his  conjuring  skill  in  dispensing  with  straw  in  his  manu- 
facture of  bricks  ;  and  the  bare  recital  of  the  names  of  the  ladies,  Miss 
Annie  Webster,  Miss  May  Whitty,  Miss  Beatrice  Ferrar,  and  Miss  Emily 
Cross,  being  ample  guarantee  that  in  that  direction  there  was  nothing 
lacking.  Preceding  "  The  Guards  nan  "  came  "  The  Dancing  Master,"  the 
daintest  tit-bit  in  the  way  of  a  cur;ain-raiser  to  be  found,  and  receiving  the 
daintiest  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Flaclgate,  Mr.  Mackinnon,  and 
charming  little  Miss  Beatrice  Ferrar. 


"LOVE  AND  DENTISTRY"  AT  THE  LECTURE  HALL,  GREENWICH. 

Unskilful  in  the  diagnosis  of  their  symptoms  are  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  duologue  which  formed  the  novelty  of  the  triple 
bill  produced  at  Greenwich.  They  fall  into  the  same  error  as 
the  w^ell-intentioned  old  gentleman  who  proffered  sympathy  to  the 
suffering  maiden  in  what  he  judged  to  be  a  violent  attack  of  toothache. 
"  Toothache,  you  old  fool,"  flashed  out  the  sufferer  in  indignant  scorn  ; 
"don't  you  know  the  difference  between  true  love  and  the  toothache  ?;> 
The  young  people  in  Mr.  Swears'  duologue  parted  in  anger  in  the  ball- 
room, and  meet  repentant  at  the  dentist's.  Explanations  and  reconciliation 
ensue.  Toothache  disappears  with  the  disagreement.  So  do  the  young 
people ;  their  teeth  (wisdom,  presumably)  escape  examination  and  the  dentist 
is  cheated  of  his  fee.  As  regards  the  plot,  why,  as  Walker  may  be  heard 
repeating  nightly,  'tis  nothing  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  amusing  incidents, 
and  the  dialogue  is  not  destitute  of  smartness,  nothing  of  which  was 
missed  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Florence  Draper  and  the  author.  The  familiar 
items  of  the  bill  were  "Bubbles,"  and  Mr.  Wynn  Miller's  haunting 

Dream  Faces,"  an  estimable,  if  not  an  especially  high  level  of  acting 
being  attained  by  those  concerned  in  them— Messrs.  Robinson,  McCawder, 
Combe,  Hazell,  and  Nairn,  and  Misses  Draper  and  Daniell,  and  Mrs.  Scarvell. 
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Notes    of  the    Month. 


BY  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Pettitt  on  the  24th  December, 
1893,  the  English  stage  lost — not,  certainly,  a  great  dramatist, 
but  beyond  doubt  a  very  clever  one.  He  was  at  once  the  prop 
and  ornament  of  melodrama,  and,  robbed  of  his  talents,  the  art 
of  the  Adelphi  and  Drury  Lane  is  robbed  of  its  effulgence. 
Himself  the  architect  of  his  imposing  fortune,  Mr.  Pettitt  was 
pre-eminently  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  as  painter  of 
middle-class  romance,  for  his  own  had  been  a  strange,  eventful 
history. 

Born  in  1848,  the  son  of  a  civil  engineer,  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  world  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and,  after  a  brief  and  ingloiious 
career  as  an  actor,  and  such  poverty  as  acquaints  one  with  strange 
playfellows,  drifted  into  writing.  Contributing  (gratis)  to  boys' 
papers  proving  rather  unremunerative,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Pickford's,  the  carriers,  but,  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  clerkly 
drudgery,  became  a  master  in  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School.  During  his  six  years  of  teaching,  his  eyes  were  again 
bent  upon  the  stage,  no  longer  as  actor,  but  as  dramatist,  and 
having  secured  a  hearing  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  where  his  first 
piece,  "  Golden  Fruit,"  brought  him  five  pounds,  Mr.  Pettitt 
began  his  association  with  the  Grecian  Theatre  and  Mr.  George 
Conquest.  In  this  thoroughly  practical  school  he  studied  and 
mastered  the  technique  of  stagecraft,  and  developed  his  powers 
of  invention.  In  what  good  stead  these  accomplishments  stood 
him  a  mere  catalogue  of  his  plays  would  show,  for  his  successes 
were  many,  his  failures  few.  Most  of  his  work  was  written  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Paul  Merritt,  Mr.  G.  K.  Sims,  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy,  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  but  by  far  the  best  was  done 
single-handed.  "Hands  Across  the  Sea"  and  "A  Woman's 
Revenge"  are  exactly  what  plays  of  their  class  should  be, 
simple,  interesting,  amusing,  exciting. 

Mr.  Pettitt  had  no  eyes  for  a  drab-coloured  world  draped  with 
dingy  remnants  of  philosophy.  To  him  everything  was  as  full  of 
colour  as  the  East.  And  the  charge  might  justly  be  preferred 
against  him  that  if  his  constructive  powers  were  unusual,  and 
his  dramatic  faculty  remarkable,  in  the  matter  of  colouring  he 
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was  prone  to  be  too  lavish  with  the  tints  of  the  tropics.  Among 
those  who  knew  him  best  he  was  considered  far  more  than  a 
prolific  and  phenomenally  successful  maker  of  melodrama,  and 
one — the  most  scholarly  of  his  fellow-workers — writes  of  him 
"  A  much  abler  man  than  the  critics  ever  knew — crushed  by 
them— his  best  work  never  done.  How  much  good  work  do 
they  prevent !  " 


Miss  ISABEL  IRVING,  whose  portrait  appears  in  this  number, 
made  her  first  appearance  six  years  ago,  when  she  played  with 
Miss  Eosina  Yokes,  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  New  York,  such 
parts  as  Gwendoline  in  "  The  Schoolmistress,"  and  Rose  in  "  In 
Honour  Bound."     The  following  year,  Mr.   Daly  enlisted  her 
for  his  company,  of  which  she  has  been  a  member  ever  since. 
Among   the    characters   assumed    by   Miss    Irving    during   this 
engagement  are  Helen  in  "  The  Hunchback,"  Audrey  in   "  As 
You  Like  It,"  Oberon,  and  comedy  parts  in  "Nancy  and  Co.," 
"  The  Cabinet  Minister,"  "  The  Last  Word,"  "  The  Eailroad  of 
Love,"  "  A  Night  Off,"  "  The  Orient  Express,"  "  The  Lottery  of 
Love,"  &c.,  &c.     Winsome  is  the  epithet  Miss  Irving  invariably 
deserves  and  almost  invariably  earns.     Winsome  in  manner  and 
of  winsome    beauty,    Miss    Irving   possesses    also    a    winsome 
personality  which  always  peeps  through  and  often  transforms  the 
character  she  is  playing.     Her  Audrey  was  a  notable  instance  of 
this.     That  uncouth  wench,  faultlessly  witless,  brilliantly  dull, 
was  by  this  radiant  winsomeness  invested  with  such  femininity 
that  for  the  first  time  Audrey  became  a  possible  mate  for  Touch- 
stone, and  no  mere  turnip-munching,  cherry-cheeked  clod.     In 
addition  there  is  an  exquisite  fragility  in  Miss  Irving's  style,  the 
touch,  so  to  speak,  of  a  miniature  painter,  which  brings  to  one's 
lips  directly  she  appears  the  immortal  Clara  Middletoii  and  the 
immortal  phrase,  "  A  dainty  rogue  in  porcelain." 


THE  "  Curious  Impertinent  "  is  of  course  a  reprehensible 
fellow,  but  he  may  be  a  bad  means  to  a  good  end.  One  such  has 
done  good  service  lately.  It  struck  him  that  in  "  Sowing  the 
Wind  "  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  Rosamund,  aged  apparently 
two  or  three-and-twenty,  could  be  the  child  of  the  man  who 
deserted  her  mother  in  very  early  manhood,  inasmuch  as  that 
man  is  represented  as  a  tottery  old  gentleman,  with  one  gouty  foot 
in  bandages  and  the  other  in  the  grave.  So  he  addressed  Mr. 
Sydney  Grundy  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  that  22  plus  23  do 
not  make  up  75,  and  asking  what  becomes  of  the  play  when  so 
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MISS   ISHBEL  IRVING, 


"  Where  is  the  use  of  the  lips'  red  charm, 
The  heaven  of  hair,  the  pride  of  the  brow, 
And  the  blood  that  blues  the  inside  arm, 
Unless  we  turn,  as  the  soul  knows  how, 
The  earthly  gift  to  an  end  divine  !  " 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 
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essential  a  link  in  the  chain  is  not  properly  forced.  Mr.  (mnuly 
was  good  enough  to  answer  to  some  purpose,  ami  inasmueh  :is 
several  important  points  are 'touched  upon  in  his  letter,  room  is 
found  for  it  in  extenso  here. 


''IT'S  chiefly  a  matter  of  'make-up.'  In  the  MS., 
is  described  as  55,  and  Itosamond  as  1J(>.  I  don't  m\self  think 
Thomas  looks  as  much  too  old  as  Brough  looks  too  youn^. 
Maude  looks  anything  up  to  100.  What  of  it  ?  A.ctors  will 
always  go  for  picturesque  make-ups;  and  tputo  right  too.  Until 
the  idea  struck  you  (and  it  took  f><)  nights  to  strike  even  YOU)  it 
had  not  occurred  to  anybody  in  the  world,  so  far  ;is  I  am  aware, 
except  myself.  The  critic  with  an  arithmetieal  ta.hle  is  as  had  a  , 
the  critic  with  a  stop-watch  or  a  Jjindle\  Murray.  You  must  he 
aware  that  almost  every  play  that  is  written  is  open  t<>  similar 
objection. 

''Apart  from  make-up,  the  chronology  of  the,   pl;i,y  la  a,  trifle 
strained.      That  is  the  'kink'  in  the  piece.      Hut  I  pointed  out, 
years  ago,  that  every  play  has   a  kink    in  it,  and  •///.//*/  ha,ve.,  or  it 
would  not  be  a  play.      The  kink  is  the  alloy  which  emi.hle:;  the, 
playwright  to  mould  his  material.       It  is  UK;  kink  which  ma, 
good  play  so  much  more  interesting  than   life.      Khminate   the 
kink,  and  you  come  back  to  real  life;   and  art  has  no  m/.vo//  d'etre, 
In  fact,  the  kink  is  the  art.     Professional  critics  will  never  under- 
stand this.     They  always  think,  when  they  have  found   the,  j 
they  have  discovered  a  blemish,  and    rejoiee  with    a,n   exceeding 
great  joy.      But  they  have  only  found  a  mar*  Of  co> 

the  kink  ought  not  to  be  obtrusive;  hut  is  is  alway    to   he  di 
covered  by  analysis. 

"Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  real  plays  ;   not   the  eh;i; 
the  Independent  Theatre.     I  arn  aware  that  it.  i  ,  the  amhition  of 
the  new  school  to  extirpate  the   kink    and  destroy   the  drama. 
But  they  will  fail.      The  old  playwrights  used  too   rnu' 
and  a  reaction  was  inevitable.      But  when  the  yet  newer  school 
arrives,  it  will  perceive  that  what  was  wrong  was  not  the  1 
but  the  maladroit  management  of  the  kink.      In  future,  it 
be  reduced  in  dimensions  and  made  much  less  obvious ;  but  it 
will  be  recognized  as  a  necessity. 

"The  'kink?  in  the  screen-scene  of  the  '  School  for  Scandal' 
is  the  exit  of  Joseph.  In  real  life,  he  would  not  have  left  the 
room,  and  the  glorious  situation  would  not  have  occurred.  To 
the  kink  we  owe  the  finest  situation  in  comedy. 

"  "With  the  maniacs  who  would  abolish  '  situations/  there  is  no 
'argument.  To  the  asylum  with  the 
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New   Plays 

PRODUCED  AND  IMPORTANT  REVIVALS    in  London,   from   December   27th 
1893,  to  January  18th,  1894. 

(Revivals  are  marked  thus  *) 
Dec.  27.     "  Weatherwise,"    "unreality,"   in    one   act,    by   H.    Chance 

Newton,  music  by  Ernest  Ford.     Lyric. 
Jan.    1.*  "  The    Country   Girl,"   comedy,  in    three    acts,    by    David 

Garrick.     Daly's. 
„     6.     "An   Old   Jew,"  comedy,  in  five   acts,  by  Sydney  Grundy. 

Garrick. 

,,      6.     "Sir  Reginald;  or,  An  Ancestral  Incubus,"  operetta,  in  one 
act,  by  J.  M.  Taylor  and  Leslie  Ray,  music    by  Vivian 
Phillips.     Produced  by  amateurs.     St.  George's  Hall. 
„      8."  "  Twelfth  Night,"    Shakespeare's  comedy.     Daly's. 
,,    17.     "  Uncle's  Ghost,"  farce,  in  three   acts,   by  W.  Sapte,  jun. 

Opera  Comique. 

,,  18.  "  The  Charlatan,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  Robert  Buchanan. 
Hay  market. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  December  12th,  1893,  to  January  12th,  1894  :— 

Dec.  18.     "  Uncle's  Blunder,"  musical   sketch,  in  one  act,  by  Frank 
Silvester  and  Milton  Wellings.     Town  Hall,  St.  Alban's. 

,,  26.  "When  George  III.  was  King,"  ccmic  opera,  in  two  acts, 
by  Charles  Riminton  and  Robert  Forsyth.  Pier,  Folke- 
stone. 

"  28.  "  Tom,"  comedy,  in  one  act,  by  Herbert  Dalroy  and  Arthur 
Bearne.  Lecture  Hall,  Derby. 

,,    28.     "  Sisters,"   comedy-drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Edith  Courtenay. 

Jubilee  Hall,  Addlestone. 

Jan.     1.     "  An  Englishwoman,"   drama,  in  five    acts,   by  St.  Aubyn 
Miller.     Opera  House,  Chatham. 

?'  4.  "  Wapping  Old  Stairs,"  comedy. opera,  in  two  acts,  by  Stuart 
Robinson,  music  by  Howard  Talbot.  T.  R.,  King's  Lynn. 

„  5.  "  The  Shadow  Hand,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Cyril  Austen- 
Lee.  T.  R.,  Macclesfield. 

,,     8.     "  A   Guilty   Mother,"    drama,   in    five    acts,   by   Benjamin 
Landeck.     T.  R.,  Hull. 

,,  12.  "  Fetters  of  Passion,"  drama,  in  a  prologue  and  five  acts,  by 
H.  S.  Warwick  and  T.  C.  Holderness.  Eden,  Bishop 
Auckland. 

In  Paris,  from  December  20th,  1893,  to  January  8th,  1894  :— 

Dec.  23.     "  Cousin-Cousine,"  operetta,  in  three  acts,  by  M.  Ordonneau 

and    M.   Keroul,    music     by    Gaston    Serpette.      Folies 

Dramatiques. 
,,    27.     "  Gwendoline,"    opera,    in    three    acts,   libretto   by   Catull? 

Mendes,  composed  by  Emanuel   Chabrier.     Grand  Opera 

House. 
,,    30.     "  L'Inquie"tude,  piece,   in   three  acts,   by  Jules   Perrin  and 

Claude    Couturier.      For   the    Theatre    Libre.      Menus- 

Plaisirs. 
Jan.  8,  1894.     "Un  Fil  a  la  Patte,"  farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by 

Georges  Feydeau.     Palais  Royal. 
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New  Views  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde. 


RAMBLING  fishing  village  on  the  western  shores 
of  Torbay,  with  a  rugged  range  of  cliffs  sloping 
down  to  the  water's  edge— such  is  Babbacombe. 

An  old-world  place,  with  its  cluster  of  decaying 
cottages  at  the  cliff's  foot,  the  thresholds  of  which 
are  washed  by  the  incoming  tides  ;  with  its  deeply 
indented  harbour,  its  tiny  fleet  of  boats,  its  chaos  of 
tattered  nets  and  broken  oars,  its  everlasting  odour 
cf  ozone  and  fish  and  tar — an  old-world  place  it  is — or 
was.  For  that  ubiquitous  spirit,  Modernity ,1aB,B  found  Babbacombe 
out,  and  in  its  dilettante  attempts  to  improve,  has  already  more 
than  half  destroyed  the  air  of  quaintness  that  so  long  brooded 
over  the  little  village,  and  Babbacombe  the  quaint  is  fallen — is 
fallen. 

But  still  it  is  a  lovely  spot.  Nothing  can  destroy  the  beauty  of 
its  situation — the  grandeur  of  its  coasts — the  placid  azure,  of  its 
bay.  It  is  a  dwelling  place  for  a  poet  still,  and  it  was  here 
that  I  sought  and  found  the  poet  Oscar  Wilde. 

He  was  spending  a  few  weeks  at  "Babbacombe  Cliff,"  a 
picturesque  old  manor  house  of  16th  century  date,  whose 
mullioned  windows  glance  down  across  a  wooded  slope  within 
murmuring  distance  of  the  sea. 

I  found  him  seated  at  an  open  window,  for  although  the  month 
was  December,  the  air  of  this  delightful  place  is  mild  as  that  of 
the  Riviera. 

Luxuriously     ensconced     in    a    deep      armchair,    with    eyes 
slightly  elevated,  and  head  thrown  carelessly  back,  his  appearance 
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suggested  the  idea  of  indolence  or  ennui ;  but  it  was  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  thoughtful  mind,  rather  than  the  inertia  of  a  vacant  one 
that  produced  this  result.  Poetry  is  from  within  ;  it  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  external  scenes  and  circumstances  on  the 
sensitive  plate  of  a  poet's  soul.  Hence  the  most  important 
action  of  a  poetic  mind  consists  of  absolute  passivity — a  complete 
abandonment  of  the  soul  to  the  inspiration  of  chance  or  surround- 
ing influences.  It  was  in  such  a  mood  that  Oscar  Wilde  seemed 
to  be  indulging  at  the  moment  of  my  entry ;  he  was  as  one  who 
waited  for  inspirations.  He  rose  as  I  approached,  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  mental  note'of  his  chief  personal  character- 
istic. I  never  sawT  a  face  so  garrulous  of  the  inner  mind  ;  it  is 
such  as  is  best  described  as  a  "  speaking  countenance  " — one  that 
cabiiot  keep  a  secret.  In  manner  he  is  refined,  not  without  a 
suspicion  of  sestheticism,  and  there  is  an  engaging  .charm  in  his 
personality  that  would  win  him  many  friends  and  not  a  few 
disciples. 

He  plunged  at  once  into  poets  and  poetry.  "A  glorious 
passion  is  poetry."  Keats  is  his  favourite  ;  "  he  is  the  greatest 
artist  of  them  all."  He  is  prepared  to  admit,  however,  that  there 
is  "  often  more  colour  than  congruity  in  the  creations  of  that 
remarkable  genius  ;  with  ability  so  great  and  judgment  so  im- 
mature, this  is  naturally  to  be  expected."  I  find,  although  he 
did  not  mention  the  fact,  that  the  celebrated  letter  from  Keats 
to  Fanny  Brawne,  in  which  the  poet  recants  his  late  rhapsodies 
with  regard  to  the  sex,  was,  in  1885,  purchased  by  Mr.  Wilde 
for  .£18. 

Shelley  is  "  a  magnificent  genius,"  but  as  far  as  his  own  per- 
sonal taste  is  concerned  he  prefers  Keats.  He  likes  a  poet  that 
"  walks  on  the  ground  ;  "  Shelley  is  "  too  ethereal." 

He  has  no  great  regard  for  the  Brownings — there  is  too  much 
effort  with  them.  Mrs.  Browning  is  "  a  dear  good  soul,"  but  he 
allots  her  a  very  'secondary  place.  Her  rhymes  are  shocking. 
"  She  rhymes  '  moon  '  with  '  table  ' !  "  he  exclaimed.  He  wishes 
"  Aurora  Leigh  "  had  been  written  in  prose. 

Kobert  Browning  is  too  diffuse.  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  concen- 
trate more.  "  I  can  revel  in  four  of  the  closely  compressed 
lines  of  Herrick,"  Mr.  Wilde  observed,  "  but  I  cannot  tolerate 
dross  in  poetry."  Poetry  should  be  absolutely  without  a  moral. 
"  That  is  a  great  thing  in  its  favour,"  Mr.  Wilde  writes,  in  a 
letter  now  before  me,  of  a  poem  of  which  it  had  been  stated  that 
it  did  not  strive  to  inculcate  any  particular  moral.  "  A  poet 
should  not  think."  "Poetry  is  not  the  place  for  thought;  we 
must  have  beauty,  and  beauty  and  thought  are  incoalescent."  He 
recalled  that  passage  in  "  The  Excursion,"  in  which  the  poet, 
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discoursing  of  the  effects  of  natural  beauty  on  the  soul  of  the 
youthful  herdsman,  says  : — 

"  They  were  his  life  ; 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God 
Thought  was  not  ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired." 

Thought  and  Beauty  cannot  occupy  the  mind  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Wilde  is  not  a  great  Shakespearean  ;  he  likes  Ford  and 
Marlowe,  and  Jonson  and  Massinger,  and  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  generally,  but  he  does  not  rave  over  Shakespeare. 

"Lady  AVindermere's  Fan"  has  sometimes  been  paralleled 
with  "  The  School  for  Scandal ;  "  it  is,  therefore,  interesting  to 
know  what  are  Mr.  Wil'de's  opinions  of  Sheridan.  He  is  by  no 
means  enthusiastic  over  the  author  of  "  The  Rivals."  "  I  do  not 
rate  Sheridan  very  high,"  he  writes  in  another  letter  ;  "  I  consider 
Congreve  far  beyond  him." 

Milton  is  sometimes  heavy;  but  "Paradise  Lost"  is- 
"  undoubtedly  the  grandest  organ-music  we  have."  "  Very  sober  "" 
is  Thomson.  There  is  one  line  in  "  The  Seasons,"  however, 
that  he  greatly  admires — that  in  which  the  poet  compares  the 
colour  of  the  wallflower  to  iron-rust ;  "  the  simile  is  perfect." 

The  life  and  fate  of  Chatterton  is  "  the  most  tremendous  tragedy 
in  history."  Wordsworth  is  sometimes  fine  ;  but,  as  a  whole r 
"The  Excursion"  is  "decidedly  tedious."  Tennyson  is  "a 
supreme  artist."  '*  The  music  of  Swinburne  is  perfect."  "  What 
all-seeing  eyes  William  Morris  has  !  "  Austin  Dobson  is  "  very 
delightful" — "you  must  get  Austin  Dobson."  "The  other- 
Austin  is  vulgar — 'The  Season'  execrable."  "There  is  not 
enough  fire  in  William  Watson's  poetry  to  boil  a  tea-kettle." 

He  wishes  that  it  were  always  possible  to  convey  poetry  to  the- 
mind  by  some  means  other  than  print.  "  Print  is  by  no  means- 
the  proper  purple  for  Poetry  to  show  herself  in,"  he  says. 

The  conversation  turned  to  prose  writers.  He  is  a  great  novel 
reader.  Amongst  English  novelists,  he  prefers  George  Meredith.. 
"The  Egoist"  is  "a  terrible  book  for  human  nature.  E very- 
sentence  tells — every  line  is  an.  arrow  in  one's  own  soul." 
K.  L.  Stevenson  is  very  fine.  Some  people  would  rather  have 
Rider  Haggard  ;  "  that  is  because  they  are  insane."  The  two 
are  not  to  be  compared.  "  Eider  Haggard  writes  like  a  man 
playing  football,  and  as  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  blood  and! 
bruises  he  does  well  ;  but  immediately  he  begins  to  moralise,  he 
gets  outside  his  natural  sphere  and  becomes  absurd."  He  is  not 
enthusiastic  over  Scott.  He  is  able  to  read  Thackeray's  "  Esmond."" 
Charlotte  Bronte  is  "often  quite  charming."  '*  Robert  Elsmere** 
"  everyone  should  read." 
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He  is  thoroughly  steeped  in  French  literature.  Indeed,  he  is 
moie  conversant  with  French  than  with  English,  and  spends 
some  months  of  each  year  in  France.  The  French  novel  is  "  a 
miracle."  "They  have  brought  the  art  of  fiction  to  a  point 
beyond  which  human  genius  cannot  go." 

The  English  stage  is  in  "  a  shocking  condition ; "  this  is 
rather  the  fault  of  the  public  ;  "  nothing  but  comedy  and  farcical 
comedy  go  down  with  an  English  house  ;  the  French  are  far 
ahead  of  us  in  matters  theatrical." 

On  matters  of  English  History  he  discoursed  much  and 
curiously. 

He  likes  the  Puritans  "  for  their  thoroughness  ;  "  they  arc 
the  only  people  he  would  barn — "they  really  deserve  burning — it 
is  a  great  honour  to  a  man  to  burn  "him."  But  "  when  the 
faith  of  the  Puritan  begins  to  broaden,  that  which  constituted 
his  greatest  charm  is  gone ;  he  is  no  longer  a  Puritan,  and  forth- 
with he  becomes  unworthy  of  the  honours  of  faggot  and  stake/' 
There  is  much  in  the  character  of  the  Stuart  Kings  that  he 
admires.  William  III.  he  detests.  "  Kings  ought  not  to  be  '  ower 
gude.' '  His  ideal  King  is  "  a  man  of  high  artistic  sensibilities  ; 
one  who  can  write  beautiful  poetry  ;  who  can  appreciate  good 
music  ;  who  is  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture." "  Not  one  who  goes  about  with  a  swallow-tail  coat  on, 
laying  foundation  stones  and  doing  little  goodnesses."  "  In 
matters  of  taste"  our  present  Royal  Family  is  "shockingly 
deficient." 

Theology  was  the  next  subject  touched  upon.  He  reads 
Theology  every  day ;  "  the  history  of  Theology  is  the  history  of 
madness."  He  much  laments  that  religious  literature  is  of  so 
poor  a  quality.  Dante  is  the  only  Christian  writer  of  supreme 
merit.  Wordsworth's  was  the  religion  of  nature  rather  than  the 
religion  of  Christ;  he  is  pantheistic  rather  than  Christian.  "  I 
do  not  altogether  believe  in  bringing  children  up  on  the  Bible,'' 
Mr.  Wilde  observed.  By  the  time  they  arrive  at  an  age  to  appre- 
ciate the  Book,  it  has  lost,  to  them,  much  of  its  charm.  Any- 
one taking  up  the  Gospels  for  the  first  time  at  or  about  the  age 
of  18  would  b3  enchanted.  "  What  a  marvellous  personality  !  " 
they  would  exclaim,  "  what  a  remarkable  story  !  "  "  But  when 
their  infancy  has  been  surfeited  with  it,  their  manhood  revolts  at 
it.  Their  eyes  have  become  blind  by  gazing  at  the  sun  before 
their  minds  are  strong  enough  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  its 
vastness  and  its  meaning."  He  has  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  character  and  personality  of  Christ,  but  he  cannot  accept  the 
doctrine  of  his  Divinity;  "it  would  place  too  broad  a  gulf 
between  Him  and  the  human  soul."  I  suggested  that,  the 
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humanity  of  Christ  bridges  over  the  gulf  that  his  Divinity  creates, 
but  in  his  opinion  such  bridgement  is  not  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  in  the  milder  aspects  of  the  Christ  character  that  he 
most  delights :  teaching  the  poor,  tending  the  sick,  discoursing 
of  a  marvellous  and  ideal  Faith  with  a  few  uncultured  fishermen 
on  the  margin  of  Galilee.  "  In  His  utmost  humanity,  He 
approaches  nearest  the  Divine."  Tfcose  scathing  words  that  He 
uttered  at  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  His  betrayal — in  which,  in 
the  divine  consciousness  of  innocence  and  right,  He  hurls 
anathema  and  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  the  Pharisees  who  were 
clamouring  for  His  blood,  Mr.  Wilde  considers  rather  a  3  an  out- 
burst of  spleen  consequent  upon  the  disappointment  of  cherished 
hopes  and  the  defeat  of  a  high  and  generous  ambition.  He  dis- 
covered a  certain  partiality  for  the  Pharisees;  "  they  were  the 
repositories  of  all  the  learning  and  culture  of  their  times." 

"  Creeds  are  very  personal  things,"  continued  Mr.  Wilde. 
"  Most  of  us  believe  in  the  great  cardinal  religious  doctrines  . 
That  God  made  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  and  is  the  preserver 
and  ruler  of  all  things,  few  of  us  are  prepared  to  deny  :  but  when 
it  gets  beyond  that,  it  becomes  a  merely  personal  matter."  "The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  matters  of  secular  history  :  Henry 
VIII.  reigned,  granted ;  but  if  we  proceed  further,  if  we  com- 
mence to  t-41  how  he  reigned  and  to  pass  judgment  011  his  com- 
missions, omissions,  and  permissions,  as  a  King,  we  get  out  of 
history  into  personal  opinion."  "  History  ends  with  a  few  bare 
facts ;  Eeligion  with  a  few  undeniable  Doctrines — beyond  that 
all  is  invention." 

"Prayer  is  a  splendid  privilege,  but  it  is  the  utmost  presump- 
tion for  a  man  to  expect  or  suppose  that  his  petition  will  be 
granted."  "  What  a  funny  world  it'  would  be,  to  be  sure,  if  the 
Almighty  answered  every  prayer  that  is  offered  up  to  him !  As 
though  the  All-Father  does  not  know  what  is  best  for  us  !  " 

From  Theology  to  Thieves  is  a  long  leap.  But  it  is  like  the 
man  to  take  it.  He  feels  "  considerable  sympathy"  with  Burg- 
lars. "  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  only  take  what  we  really  do 
not  want."  "  That  only  may  be  accounted  a  loss  that  is  some- 
thing gone  from  our  own  persons,  or  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
without."  "The  loss  of  a  finger  is  a  loss;  the  loss  of  our  last 
guinea  is  a  loss ;  but  the  loss  of  a  thousand  pounds  when  we 
have  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  bank  is  not  a  loss."  Burglars 
broke  into  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  and  made  off  with  all  they 
could  lay  their  hands  to.  Mr.  Wilde  called  ;  everybody  was  in 
hysterics.  He  administered  to  them  the  consolations  of  this 
unique  philosophy ;  he  assured  them  that  inasmuch  as  human 
nature  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable,  in  certain  contingencies, 
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of  dispensing  with  silver  spoons  and  Japanese  curiosities,  a  visi- 
tation of  burglars  is  really  a  matter  of  very  small  moment  indeed. 
"Now,  had  someone  fallen  downstairs  and 'broken  a  limb,  it 
would  have  been  a  reasonable  cause  for  distress;  but  really, 
silver  spoons  !  Japanese  curiosities !  what  good  are  they  ?  " 

He  is  "very  sorry  Smugglers  have  gone  out  of  fashion." 
"  What  glorious  places  the  creeks  and  caves  of  Babbacombe 
would  be  for  smuggling  enterprise,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
such  fine  natural  advantages  have  to  be  disregarded/'  Adam 
Smith  (he  believes  it  is)  somewhere  says  that  "  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Smugglers  in  the  last  century,  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  country  would  have  become  extinct !  " 

.  Pirates,  too,  are  "  very  fine  fellows."  It  was  they  who  estab- 
lished the  maritime  reputation  of  England.  What  was  his 
friend  Sir  Francis  Drake,  but  a  pirate  ?  "  Every  profession  in 
which  a  man  is  in  constant  danger  of  losing  his  life  has  some- 
thing rather  fine  about  it."  He  would  "  infinitely  rather  "  see 
one  of  his  boys  a  smuggler  "  than  a  grocer  serving  up  sugar,  or 
a  stock-broker  baiting  traps  for  people,  and  keeping  himself 
secure  beyond  the  reach  of  law." 

Beggars  are  remarkable  people.  He  greatly  wonders  that  no 
one  has  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  beggars.  He  is  sure 
the  subject  is  full  of  capabilities.  "  The  life  of  an  Italian 
beggar  is  one  of  the  jolliest  that  can  be  imagined."  "  They  have 
no  need  of  homes  who  can  live  in  the  open  air ;  their  only 
requirement  is  food."  "  The  climate  of  England  is  a  great  hard- 
ship to  the  poor  of  this  country." 

He  likes  Jews.  He  has  many  friends  among  the  Hebrews. 
He  thinks  Spinoza  a  very  fine  character.  He  seems  to  have 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  Spinoza  was  really  the  founder  of  the 
Pantheistic  sect. 

The  conversation  drifted  into  politics.  "  We  are  all  of  us 
more  or  less  Socialists  now-a-days,"  he  remarked.  "  Our  system 
of  government  is  largely  socialistic."  "What  is  the  House  of 
Commons  but  a  socialistic  assembly?"  "  I  think  I  am  rather 
more  than  a  Socialist,5'  he  added,  laughingly  ;  "  I  am  something 
of  an  Anarchist,  I  believe  ;  but,  of  course,  the  dynamite  policy  is 
very  absurd  indeed." 

"  What  a  perfect  fiasco  is  our  system  of  penal  administration !  " 
'  To  punish  a  man  for  wrong-doing,  with  a  view  to  his  reforma- 
tion, is  the  most  lamentable  mistake  it  is  possible  to  commit." 
"If  he  has  any  soul  at  all,  such  procedure  is  calculated  to  make 
him  ten  times  worse  than  he  was  before."  "  It  is  a  sign  of  a 
noble  nature  to  refuse  to  be  broken  by  force."  "  Never  attempt 
to  reform  a  man,"  he  said  ;  "  men  never  repent." 
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He  loves  true  ignorance.  He  has  not  much  faith  in  our  modern 
system  of  educating  everybody.  "  A  truly  ignorant  and  unso- 
phisticated man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

And  so  he  reasoned  on  ;  the  range  of  subjects,  the  diversity  of 
interests,  that  his  conversation  represented  was  truly  surprising. 
He  does  not  weary  with  profundity,  nor  bore  with  unnecessary 
detail.  No  arm-chair  lecturer  he.  Like  a  bee,  he  flits  from  flower 
to  flower,  just  tastes  the  sweets  and  passes  on.  His  style  is  fluent 
and  animated,  with  a  sort  of  gentle  insistence  not  infrequently 
found  in  men  of  strong  mind.  He  avoids  hackneyed  terms  and 
commonplace  phrases  ;  his  words  are  choice  and  ready  ;  he  takes 
the  lead  in  all  topics  of  discussion,  and  initiates  all  new  depar- 
tures in  the  conversation.  His  opinions  are  convincingly  expressed, 
but  not  oracularly  delivered.  His  conversation  is  entirely  free 
from  that  ipse-dixitical  "  cocksurishness  "  so  often  assumed  by 
people  011  pedestals.  I  noticed  one  peculiarity :  he  makes  very 
frequent  use  of  one  or  two  select  words — "  artist  "  is  one, 
"culture  "  another,  "fascinating  "  another,  and  so  on. 

To  accurately  gauge  the  character  of  the  man  is  a  task  for 
which  I  feel  myself  incompetent.  Words  are  to  him  a  means 
whereby  he  may  disguise  his  own  personality.  He  never  allows 
us  to  see  the  real  emotions  of  his  heart  ;  his  object  seems  to  be 
to  cast  a  glamour  over  us  with  the  brilliance  of  his  mind  ;  he 
appears  to  sacrifice  sentiment  on  the  altar  of  analysis.  He  is  a 
moral  acrobat  of  a  most  extraordinary  description.  He  stands 
before  us  a  sane,  plain  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
in  a  moment,  "  Eia  frye !  "  ^e  js  on  m*s  hea(^  gazing  up  at  us 
solemn  as  a  Sphinx,  declaring  that  up  to  this  moment  humanity 
has-been  labouring  under  a  ridiculous  delusion,  that  this  is  the 
natural  gait  of  a  man,  and  that  God  Almighty  never  ordained 
that  he  should  go  otherwise.  He  is  so  solemn,  so  compose i,  so 
self-possessed,  wonder  seizes  us — is  the  man  schooling  us  in  a 
great  fact,  or  fooling  us  with  a  great  farce  ! 

To  deny  everything  that  is  generally  credited,  and  credit  every- 
thing that  is  generally  denied,  seems  to  be  the  first  article  of  his 
literary  faith.  The  world  has  long  enough  been  dominated  by  a 
parcel  of  shaky  old  moralities.  There  is  a  proverb — so  Trench 
would  assure  us — for  every  emergency  in  life. 

These  proverbs  have  assumed  oracular  pretensions.  They  usurp 
the  place  of  argument,  they  override  precedent,  they  hold  philo- 
sophy in  scorn.  To  the  vulgar  they  are  invincible,  indisputable, 
final.  How  can  they  be  combated  ?  Logic  and  learning  are 
alike  powerless.  There  is  one  way,  and  one  way  only;  it  is  this  : 
set  a  proverb  to  overthrow  a  proverb — meet  maxim  with  maxim 
—combat  saw  with  saw.  It  is  a  trick  of  the  tongue.  Set  up  a 
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counter-glitter  of  words  ;  out-sophisticate  sophistry.  Truth  lies 
between  the  two  extremes  of  falsehood.  Oscar  Wilde  has  found 
his  vocation.  It  is  his  to  restore  the  balance  of  Truth  disturbed 
by  the  falsely-named  "  philosophy "  of  proverbs.  He  does  it 
well.  His  veracity  is  terrible — and  all  the  more  terrible  because 
it  is  implied  rather  than  direct.  He  leaves  us  not  a  lie  to  cover 
us.  He  strips  our  vices  of  their  last  concealing  falsehood.  He 
tears  the  rags  from  the  gangrene  we  had  been  so  careful  to 
disguise,  and  beholds,  with  a  malicious  laugh,  our  consternation 
at  the  rude  discovery.  Oh,  he  is  a  grim  physician  !  He  applies 
110  soothing  emollient  to  the  wound  he  has  so  ruthlessly 
unwrapped.  Exposure  is  the  only  remedy  he  prescribes  ;  let 
others  find  a  better.  Hence — because  of  the  terrible  truthfulness 
of  the  man — he  is  called  a  Satirist — "  satire  "  being  the  name  we 
have  given  to  truths  that  are  not  pleasant  to  hear.  By  those 
who  do  not  take  him  seriously — who  regard  his  truths  as  jokes — 
he  is  called  Humourist. 

It  appears  somewhat  strange  that  a  writer  of  this  description 
should  be  so  largely  popular ;  but  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek. 
His  admirers  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  first,  those  who  do  not 
believe  a  word  he  says — who  call  him  humourist ;  and  secondly, 
those  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  truthfulness  of  his 
statements  as  applied  to  their  neighbours — who  call  him  Satirist ; 
and  as  these  two  classes  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of 
Society,  the  secret  of  Mr.  Wilde's  popularity  as  a  writer  is  at  once 
proclaimed. 

But  Mr.  Wilde  is  not  a  moralist  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  There  are  two  sorts  of  morality ;  or  rather,  morality  has 
two  sources.  There  is  the  morality  of  the  taste,  which  is  inspired 
by  imagination ;  and  there  is  the  morality  of  the  soul,  which  is 
dictated  and  governed  by  the  Decalogue.  Mr.  Wilde's  morality  is 
of  the  first  order.  I  never  knew  a  man  whose  actions  and  beliefs 
are  so  controlled  by  taste  as  in  his  case.  Taste,  it  may  be  said,  is 
"the  conscience  of  the  aesthetic  nature  ;  and  a  well-regulated  taste 
is  as  sensitive  in  artistic  matters  as  a  well-balanced  conscience  in 
matters  of  morality.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilde  the  moral 
conscience  is  merged  and  extinguished  in  the  aesthetic  conscience. 
He  attacks  the  vices — they  are  so  out  of  taste  ;  he  extols  the 
virtues — they  have  so  picturesque  an  effect. 

Finally,  the  New  Humour  of  which  Mr.  Wilde  is  said  to  be  the 
great  exponent,  consists,  I  think,  not  in  saying  funny  things,  but 
in  making  funny  discoveries.  Dickens  was  a  great  humourist ;  he 
was  constantly  discovering  and  proclaiming  some  little  idiosyn- 
crasy in  human  nature  that,  by  an  inexplicable  oversight,  had 
us ver  been  observed  by  us  before.  In  this  respect,  Oscar  Wilde 
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is  the  Dickens  of  the  moral  character.  He  is  ever  discovering 
some  peculiarity  in  our  moral  constitution  that,  strange  as  it 
seems,  had  never  occurred  to  ourselves.  The  new  light  that 
these  discoveries  let  in  upon  the  soul  strikes  us  with  a  strange 
sense  of  humour.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  humour  to  keep  an 
audience  screaming.  It  fills  us  with  a  singular  elation  that  often 
breaks  into  a  chuckle,  but  never  into  a  roar.  This  is  the  new 
humour.  PEKCIVAL  H.  W.  ALMY. 


Condensed   Dramas. 


No.  VIII.— "DICK  SHERIDAN." 

[Note. — This  Condensed  Drama,  although  it  has  no  pretensions  to 
accuracy,  is  founded  upon  incidents  in  a  play  of  the  illustrious 
(part)  author  of  "  The  Black  Domino  "  and  other  classics.  The 
motives  which  led  the  hero  to  elope  with  Miss  Linley  and  to 
keep  the  marriage  a  secret  are  not  exactly  those  indicated  in 
the  play,  but  they  appear  to  the  author  of  the  present  work  to 
be  more  than  possible.  The  extraordinary  duel  occurred  in  the 
grounds  of  Durrisdeer,  and  has  been  admirably  described  by- 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  "  The  Master  of  Ballantrae."  The 
fact  that  Tom  Jones  and  Roderick  Random  had  followers 
named  respectively  Partridge  and  Strap  is  my  only  warrant 
for  creating  the  character  of  O'Leary.  The  episode  of  Abednego, 
the  money-lender,  was  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Congreve, 
and  may  with  advantage  be  omitted  in  representation.] 

W.  R.  W. 

ACT  I. — The  Assembly  Rooms  at  Bath. 

Mr.  Wade,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  is  engaged  in  receiving 
the  Company,  who,  strange  to  say,  after  exchanging  a  few 
ivords  with  their  official  host,  appear  to  have  had  enough  of  it, 
for  they  immediately  hurry  away,  leaving  the  M.C.  in  sole 
possession. 

(Dr.  O'Leary  enters.) 

Mr.  Wade  :  Pray,  who  are  you  ? 

O'Leary  :  Sure  now,  there  ye  puzzle  me.  'Tis  meself  that's  a 
deeficult  character  to  descroibe.  I'm  a  graduate  of  Trinity, 
Dooblin,  an  ex-tutor,  and  a  servant  out  of  place ;  also,  for  the 
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sake  of  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  act,  and  for  comic  relief 
jinerally,  I'm  temporarily  a  sheriff's  officer. 

Mr.  W. :  Then  it's  clear  you  have  no  business  here.  Get  out 
— or,  I  should  say,  quit  these  precincts,  sirrah ! 

O'Leary  (aside)  :  Faith,  I'll  give  him  a  bit  of  the  blarney. 
<.l/oitd):  Son-,  'tis  yerself  that's  a  handsome  jintleman 
entoirely. 

Mr.  Wade  (who  is  apparently  a  simple  soul)  :  You  really 
think  so  ?  Then  you  may  remain. 

O'Leanj  :  Thank  ye,  sorr.  You  see,  I've  a  troifle  of  assorted 
writs  I  must  be  afther  serving.  Those  issued  against  the  frinds 
of  my  ould  pupil,  Dick  Sheridan,  I  shall,  regardless  of  the  legal 
consequences,  tear  up  ;  but  those  mint  for  his  inimies  I  shall 
kape  for  service  at  the  critical  moment.  So  Oirish,  you  know. 
(Retires  with  Wade.) 

Dick  Sheridan  (enters)  :  I'm  supposed  to  be  a  dashing  blade 
and  a  brilliant  wit,  but  (sighs)  ah !  there's  not  much  dash 
left  in  me  ;  and  as  for  wit — oh,  why  did  Buchanan  discard  that 
book  of  Sheridaniana  and  substitute  his  own  bons-mots  / 

Lady  Miller  (enters)  :  Oh,  brilliant  but  fickle  one  !  so  you  love 
Miss  Linley  ? 

Dick  (sadly) :  Alas  !  I  do.     (Wipes  away  a  manly  tear.) 
Lady  M. :  Faithless  creature !     Fascinated  by  your  sparkle, 
your  vivacity,  I  gave  you  my  heart,  and  now  you  throw  me  over. 
Dick  (with  a  sigh)  :  Ah,  yes  !    Woe  is  me  !    I'm    a  devil  with 
the  girls,  although  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  how  I  do  it. 
Lady  M.  :  But  I  will  be  revenged.     Ha,  ha  !      (Leaves.) 

(Miss  Linley  enters.) 

Dick  (to  himself) :  Here's  another  of  them.  They  won't  let  me 
alone.  (Checks  a  rising  sob.) 

Miss  Lin.  (with  much  sprightliness) :  Ah,  Mr.  Sheridan,  I 
observe  that  your  rippling  stream  of  witty  repartee  is  still  bubbling 
and  sparkUng. 

Dick  (with  a  groan):  Yes  ;  I  can't  help  it.  'Tis  my  bright  and 
sunny  nature.  (Aside.)  I  had  better  propose  at  once— she,  like 
the  rest  of  them,  expects  it — and  get  it  over.  (Aloud.)  Miss 
Linley,  will  you  be  mine  ? 

Miss  Lin.  (joyfully)  :  Oh,  Mr.  Sheridan,  I 

Dick  (interrupting  quickly) ;  Ah  !  you  hesitate,  and  you  are 
right.  Still,  I  have  prospects.  In  the  intervals  of  merriment 
and  roystering  I  have  dashed  off  a  poem  or  two,  veritable  gems-- 
posterity will  find  them  in  "  The  Duenna  " — and  have  begun  a 
play  ;  so  I  think  I  may  assume  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years 
or  so  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Fame  will  yawn  to  receive  me . 
Will  you  wait  ? 
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Miss  Lin.  (making  the  best  of  a  bad  job):  Richard,  I  will. 

Dick:  Thank  you.  (Aside.)  Got  well  out  of  that,  I  think. 
\Aluud.)  And  now,  in  order  to  show  my  devotion  to  my  darling 
Betsy,  I  will  retire  to  the  passage  and  flirt  with  the  other  one. 
(Does  so.) 

Lord  Dazzleton  (an  elderly  but  agile  nobleman)  trips  on  singing  : 
Tol-de-lol-de-liddle-ol-de-lay.  Pardon  my  somewhat  irrelevant 
capering,  but  as  I  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  period,  I  am 
expected  to  dance  before  company.  It  amuses,  the  audience 
hugely,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  witty  dialogue.  (To 
Miss  Linley)  :  Lovely  Betsy,  you  are  a  great  singer  ;  I  am  a 
prolific  but  unappreciated  composer ;  be  mine,  and  you  shall 
spend  the  rest  of  your  days  in  warbling  my  unpublished  melodies. 

Miss  Lin.  (firmly)  :    Certainly  not. 

Lord Daz.  (with  effusion]  :  Many  thanks,  most  ravishing  female ; 
I  will  go  and  order  the  wedding-ring.  Tol-de-rol ! 

Miss  Lin.  :  You  misunderstand  me.     I  decline  to  many  you. 

Lord  Daz.  (in  the  playful  manner  of  the  elderly  nobleman  of 
the  past] :  Ah  !  coy  little  popsy  ;  how  she  does  adore  me  !  (Sings 
irith  appropriate  action) :  "  You  should  see  me  dance  the  polka." 
You  should,  rum-ti-tum-ti-tay.  (Turns  a  "Catherine  wheel" 
through  the  open  door,  and  so  leaves.) 

Capt.  Matthews  (enters)  :  Miss  Linley,  I  am  the  villain  of  the 
piece ;  be  mine. 

Miss  Lin.  (aside)  :  Dear  me  !  Everyone  seems  bent  on  pro- 
posing to  me  to-day.  (Aloud.)  Thank  you,  I  decline, 

Capt.  M.  :  I  understand  ;  you  love  another — the  hero. 

Miss  Lin.  :  Of  course  I  do  ;  am  I  not  the  heroine  ? 

Capt.  M. :  But  he  is  untrue  to  you. 

Miss  Lin.  (proudly)  :  That  I  will  never  believe,  come  what 
may. 

Capt.  M.  (produces  a  society  journal  of  the  period) :  Then  cast 
your  eye  over  this  paragraph.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  it  is 
all  about — that  is  the  author's  secret — but  I  am  certain  that  it  is 
indisputable  evidence  of  Dick's  infidelity. 

Miss  Lin.  (casts  her  eye  accordingly.  Starts)  :  What  do  I  see? 
Then  he  is  faithless.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do? 

Capt.  M. :  Elope  with  me,  your  rejected  lover. 

Miss  Lin.  :  That  seems  a  reasonable  proposition,  and  just  the 
sort  of  thing  a  nice,  well-brought-up  young  lady  would  do.  I 
consent. 

Capt.  M.  :  Then  I  will  go  and  order  the  carriage. 

Miss  Lin.  :  Do.     (Capt.  M.  leaves.) 

Dick  re-enters. 

Miss  Lin.  :  Away,  Mr.  Sheridan  !     You  are  faithless. 
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Dick  (aside]  :  Now  how  the  dickens  did  she  discover  that  ? 
(Aloud.)  Your  evidence ? 

Miss  Lin.  :  An  ordinary  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.     Disprove 

it! 

Dick  :  Alas  !  I  cannot.  For  as  the  author  has  omitted  to  give 
any  information  on  the  subject,  none  of  us  will  ever  know  the 
true  inwardness  of  that  paragraph.  But,  if  it  will  help  you  out 
of  the  difficulty,  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  I  still  love  you. 
(Heaves  a  sigh.) 

Miss  Lin.  (joyfully) :  That  is  quite  sufficient.  (Clasps  him  to 
her  arms ;  lie  submits  limply.)  But,  dear  me,  I  was  about  to 
elope  with  Captain  Matthews  ! 

Dick  :  You  were  !  (Aside.)  Oh,  why  did  I  enter  and  interrupt ! 
Just  my  luck  ! 

Miss  Lin.  (archly)  :  Wouldn't  it  be  rather  a  pity  to  waste  the 
carriage  ? 

Dick  (starts):  Eh?  Oh,  yes,  of  course!  (Aside,  in  despair.) 
Ah,  me  !  there's  no  help  for  it.  (Hesitatingly.)  Shall — shall  I 
take  his  place  ? 

Miss  Lin.  (very  effusively)  :  You  must — you  shall!  (Throws 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Dick,  who  weeps  silently.) 

Mr.  Linley — a  very  heavy  father — (enters)  :  Odsbodkins, 
rappee,  and  grammercy !  But  thou'rt  a  saucy  wench.  I  tell 
thee,  'tis  my  firm  intent  that  thou  shouldst  marry  my  Lord 
Dazzleton. 

Miss  Lin.  (firmly)  :  That  I  will  never  do. 

Lord  Daz.  (who  has  just  skipped  on)  :  Oh,  tol-de-rol.  Carry 
me  out — I'm  fainting.  (Is  restored  by  a  vinaigrette,  and  cuts  a 
languid  caper.) 

Mr.  Wade,  the  M.C.,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  enter. 

Mr.  Wade :  I  must  apologise  for  interrupting  the  serious 
interest  of  the  play,  but  the  company  decline  to  wait  any 
longer  in  the  passages  in  order  that  the  Assembly  Rooms 
may  be  devoted  exclusively  to  Miss  Linley  and  her  love 
affairs.  Moreover,  I  must  remind  you  that  the  work  we  are 
now  interpreting  is  a  powder  piece,  and  this  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity in  the  play  for  introducing  the  usual  local  colour  in  the 
shape  of  a  gavotte. 

Omnes  (with  the  customary  unanimity  of  a  crowd) :  A  dance  ! 
a  dance ! 

Miss  Linley  and  others  dance,  Dick  Sheridan  sols  on  a  sofa. 

Capt.  M.  enters,  and  Miss  Linley,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
herself,  staggers  and  falls  into  her  partner  s  arms,  and  the  dance 
ceases. 

Dick  (aside)  :  Bless  my  soul,  it's  the .  end  of  the  act ;  I  must 
dry  my  tears  and  wake  up.  (Does  so.) 
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Capt.  M. :  I  have  come  to  escort  Miss  Linley  home. 

Dick  (comes forward,  defiantly) :  No,  sir;  I  will  see  that  lady 

•home. 

Capt.  M. :  Then  you  shall  do  it  over  my  dead  body.  (Sensation.) 
Dick :    Or  mine.     (Still   more    sensation)     So  let   us  at  once 

•show  our  breeding  by  brawling  before  ladies. 

Capt.  M. :  We  will.     (They  prepare  for  combat.) 

O'Leary  (aside):  Begorra  !  now's  my  chance.    (Aloud.)  Shtop  ! 

In  the  King's  name  I  arrest  Captain  Matthews. 

(Curtain.) 


ACT  II. — Sheridan's  Lodgings  in  London. 

Dick  (discovered  contemplating  a  bust  of  Shakespeare ;  he  is  still 
suffering  from  intense  melancholia.)  :  I  came  home,  I  understand, 
.at  six  o'clock  this  morning,  drunk  and  incapable — though  how  I 
acquired  strength  of  mind  enough  to  do  it,  I  don't  know — and  I 
am  suffering  from  what  they  will  call  in  the  next  century  "hot 
coppers,"  that  is  to  say,  a  burning  headache  and  a  raging  thirst, 
.so  I  feel  just  in  the  humour  for  writing  comedy.  (Proceeds  with 
enviable  ease  to  write  "  The  School  for  Scandal.") 

O'Leary  (enters) :  Sure  now,  I've  just  bought  the  materials  for 
an  Oirish  stew,  and  will  now  cook  it  in  this  apartment.  In  your 
prisint  condition  ye'll  find  the  smill  consoling.  (Prepares  a 
barbaric  dish  in  the  background.) 

Dick :  I  say,  O'Leary,  I  got  well  out  of  that  elopement,  didn't 
I  ?  It  is  true  that  I  was  obliged  to  marry  the  girl,  but  I  was  tot? 
proud  to  claim  her  until  I  had  achieved  Fame  and  so  forth, 
Good  idea,  wasn't  it  ?  (Smiles  a  sickly  smile) 

O'Leary  :  Oh,  'tis  yerself's  the  broth  of  a  bhoy.  But,  faith,  she 
won't  let  ye  alone.  She  wants  ye  to  disgoise  yerself  as  a  hackney 
coachman,  and  droive  her  from  the  opera  to-noight. 

Dick  :  Preposterous  !    I'll  see  her — whatever  is  the  eighteentL7 
century  equivalent  for  "  bio  wed  "  first  ? 

(Sir  Harry  Chase  and  Lady  Pamela  enter.) 

Dick :  Oh,  here  come  the  comic  lovers,  bursting  with  those 
Buchananiana  which  the  author  found  so  superior  to  Sheridan. 
What  a  nuisance !  (Sighs.)  But  I  suppose  we  must  go 
through  with  it.  (Aloud.)  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  convulse 
the  audience. 

(They  make  the  attempt.) 

Dick  :  By  the  way,  before  you  go,  I'll  give  you   a  little  comic 
NEW  SERIES.— VOL.  XXIII.  L 
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relief  myself.  'Tis  true  it's  not  much  in  my  line,  but  the  author 
thinks  it  will  lighten  the  part.  It's  a  charming  little  interlude, 
entitled  "  A  New  Way  to  Kepudiate  Old  Debts,"  or  "  Cracking 
a  Bottle  and  Bouncing  a  Jew."  'Tis  a  pleasant  jape,  reeking 
with  refinement,  or,  as  posterity  will  say,  "  funny  without  being, 
vulgar."  (Enacts  it  gloomily,  then  moans)  Ah!  humorous,, 
isn't  it? 

Sir  H.  and  Lady  P.  :  Oh,  excruciating  !     (They  hurry  away.) 

Capt.  Matthews  (enters) :  I  have  just  looked  in  to  mention  that 
I  have  bought  up  all  your  bills  from  a  gentleman  I  met  by  acci- 
dent on  the  stairs,  and  that  I  shall  shortly  consign  you  to  a 
debtor's  prison. 

Dick  :  Many  thanks,  good  morning  !     (Capt.  M.  leaves.) 

Dick  (brightens  up  a  little)  :  Ah  !  A  ray  of  hope  !  Happy 
asylum  !  There  at  least  I  shall  be  free  from  the  persecution  of 
that  pertinacious  wife  of  mine. 

O'Leary  (who  had  gone  out  to  answer  the  bell,  re-enters)  :  Oh, 
Dick,  me  bhoy !  Here's  the  great  Davy  Garrick,  looking 
altogether  unloike  his  porthraits,  coming  upsthairs. 

Dick  :  Then  I  will  retire  to  my  bedroom. 

O'Leary  :  Sure,  now,  why  ? 

Dick  :  Goodness  only  knows,  unless  it  be  to  weep  in  solitude, 
and  give  you  a  chance. 

O'Leary :  Thank  ye,  koindly.     (Dick  goes  out ) 
(Garrick    enters,    and,  with  the  aid  of  O'Leary,  tries  hard  to 
amuse  the  audience.) 

Lord  Dazzleton  (enters,  skipping  feebly)  :  Tol-de-rol.  I  have 
found  it  most  fatiguing  to  dance  upstairs. 

Garrick  :  My  lord,  ifc  is,  I  believe,  your  lordship's  opinion 
that  the  new  comedy  called  "  The  Eivals  "  is  a  fine  play. 

Lord  Daz. :  A  mighty  masterpiece. 

Garrick :  Just  so.  (Dick  re-enters,  drying  his  eyes.)  Well, 
here  is  the  author,  so  kindly  retire  to  the  window. 

Lord  Daz.  :  Why,  tol-de-rol  ? 

Garrick:  In  order  that  you  may  not  recognise  him  till  the 
right  moment. 

(Lord  Daz.  retires  up.) 

Garrick  (to  Dick)  :  You  are  a  great  genius.  Your  play  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Drury  Lane  Syndicate.  Let  me  introduce  you 
to  the  Chairman.  (Indicates  Lord  D.) 

Lord  Daz.  (starts) :  The  puppy  who  eloped  with  my  inamorata ! 
His  play  is  trash  !  I  don't  know  if  it  is  a  word  in  general 
use  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  I  repeat  it — trash  !  The  play 
shall  not  be  produced.  And  so  annoyed  am  I,  that  I  will  leave 
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off  skipping  for  the  rest  of  the  piece,  and  seriously  consider 
the  desirability  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  next  act, 
(Goes  out.) 

Dick  :  Mr.  Garrick,  if  you  really  wished  my  comedy  to  be  pro- 
duced, why  did  you  play  a  practical  joke  upon  a  person  whose 
influence  could  ensure  its  rejection  ? 

Garrick :  That's  my  little  joke — so  characteristic,  Davy 
was  always  a  wag.  Besides,  I  had  to  be  introduced  into  the 
play — the  great  Garrick,  you  know,  such  a  picturesque  figwre., 
and  there  was  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  (Leaves.) 

Dick :  Thank  goodness  that  the  rejection  of  the  comedy  will 
ward  off  Fame  and  Betsey  for  a  short  time  longer. 

(Miss  Linley  enters.) 

Dick  (trembles  and  turns  paler,  aside)  •'  Oh  lor  !  here  she  is  ! 

Miss  Lin.  :  I  have  carefully  examined  the  lineaments  of  every 
hackney  coachman  on  the  rank,  but  all  in  vain ;  so  I  have  come 
here  to  tell  my  Dicky  that  his  play  has  been  accepted  at 
Covent  Garden.  Of  course  it  will  be  a  great  success,  and  now 
all  the  world  will  soon  know  that  I  am  his  own  little  Tootsicum. 

Dick  (whose  gloom  has  deepened  into  that  of  midnight,  aside)  : 
D — n  !  Oh  why  am  I  so  fatally  attractive  !  Confound  my  sparkle 
and  vivacity  !  (Bursts  into  tears.) 

Curtain. 


ACTIH.. 

Miss  Linley's  Boudoir,  a  room  devoted  by  her  father  to  trkr 
reception  of  his  own  guests. 

(Mr.  Linley  and  Lady  Miller  enter.) 

Lady  Miller :  Your  daughter  still  loves  this  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Lin.  (who  is  clearly  a  man  of  the  world) :  What,  madam  ? 
After  eloping  with  him  to  France,  and  spending  several  days  in 
his  company  !  Odzooks,  madam  !  Impossible  ! 

Lady  Mill.  :  It  is  nevertheless  true ;  and  if  the  play  sueceefe 
to-night 

Captain  Matthews  (who 'apparently  has  the  entree  to  the  bcu- 
doir,for  he  enters  unannounced) :  But  the  play  will  not  succeed,  for 
I  have  reduced  an  important  actor  therein  to  intoxication.  I 
may  also  add  that,  consequently,  Miss  Linley  will  be  mine. 

Mr.  Linley  (aside):    Grammercy  !    it  is  amazing  Low  all  tb,e 
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rank  and  fashion  of  London  are  ready  to  sell  their  souls  in  order 
to  marry  my  daughter— a  mere  concert  singer,  with  a  reputation 
that  has  decidedly  gone  off. 

Miss  Linley  (enters  and  stops  suddenly) :  Oh !  As  my  maid 
had  informed  me  that  Lady  Miller  was  with  you,  I  naturally 
concluded  that  you  were  alone. 

Mr.  Lin. :  So,  saucy  wench,  you  love  this  Eichard  Sheridan? 

Miss  Lin.  (proudly) :  I  do.  And  to-morrow  he  will  be  famous, 
for  his  play  will  be  a  great  success. 

Captain  M. :  Then  come  with  me  and  see  it. 

Miss  Lin.  (scornfully)  :  I  understand.  You  invite  me  in  order 
that  I  may  witness  its  complete  failure. 

Captain  M.  :  I  cannot  quite  follow  your  line  of  reasoning ;  so 
I  will  leave  you. 

Others  :  We  all  will.     (They  do.) 

Lord  Dazzleton  (enters)  :  Come  with  me,  sweet  dame,  to  the 
play. 

Miss  Lin. :  Thank  you.  I  am  engaged. 

Lord  Daz.  :  Then,  by  the  living  Kum-ti-iddity,  I  will 
transform  myself  into  a  sympathetic  character.  Know  you  then 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  pay  your  lover's  debts,  and  gain  your 
father's  consent  to  the  marriage.  At  this  point  I  would  fain 
drop  into  pathos ;  but,  on  reflection,  I  think  I  had  better  not. 
t(Leaves  with  the  air  of  a  hero.) 

Miss  Lin.  (to  her  maid)  :  Turn  down  the  lights. 

Maid  :  Why,  madam  ? 

Miss  Lin.  :  I  am  going  off  into  a  trance,  and  see  things  ;  and 
I  want  a  red  glow  and  moonlight  effects — they  do  help  one  so. 
(The  lights  are  adjusted.) 

Miss  Lin.  (dreamily,  but  ecstatically)  :  Why  should  I  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  .the  play  when  I  can  see  everything  here  ?  I  see 
the  crowded  theatre.  I  hear  the  preliminary  demonstration  in 
the  gallery  against  the  charge  for  programmes.  I  see  the  critics, 
all  so  calm  and  unimpassioned,  writing  their  notices  on  their 
knees  between  the  acts.  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  prompter,  also 
the  hiss  of  the  defective  limelight.  I  see  the  manager  come 
before  the  curtain,  and  say  a  good  word  for  everybody  and  every- 
thing that  is  his,  from  the  actor,  who  is  the  son  of  his  old  friend, 
to  the  liquor  at  the  refreshment-bar  supplied  by  his  own  wine 
.merchant.  I  see — I  see 

(Dick  staggers  in.) 

Miss  Lin.  (sees  him) :  He  reels  !     Then  all  is  wrong.     Speak  ! 
Dick  (with  an  air  of  melancholy ,  which  on  this  occasion  is  mani- 
festly  assumed):    It's  all   up   with    us.     The   "booes"   of  the 
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audience  are  ringing  in  mine  ears.  The  Temple  of  Fame  is 
closed  to  me  for  ever,  and  the  Fleet  alone  is  ready  to  receive  me ; 
so  I  have  come  to  say  farewell  for  aye. 

Miss  Lin.  (passionately) :  No,  no.  I  will  never  leave  you. 
(Embraces  him.) 

Dick  (aside,  ivith  the  old,  real,  convincing  gloom)  :  I  knew 
it.  She  sticks  like  a  limpet.  (In  wild  despair.)  Oh,  charm ! 
Oh  sparkling  persiflage  !  Oh  sprightly  wit  !  Would  that  I  had 
never  possessed  ye  ! 

(Mr.  Linleij,  Lady  Miller,  and  Captain  Matthews  re-enter.) 

Mr.  Linleij  (with  arms  uplifted)  :  Zounds  !  What  do  I  behold  ? 
My  daughter  in  her  lover's  arms  !  What  an  unprecedented  cir- 
cumstance ! 

Dick  :  I  only  came  to  say  farewell. 

Miss  Lin.   (aside)  :    Not   if    I    know     it.     (Aloud.)     Father, 
Wooer,  Kival,  let  me  now  tell  you  what  I  might  just  as  well  have 
told  you  long  ago — Dick  Sheridan  is  my  husband. 
(Clings  to  Dick,  who  stares  blankly  into  space,  witli  immediate 

suicide  in  his  eye.) 
Cur  tarn. 


ACT  IV. 

Sheridan's  Lodgings  again.     The  Bust  of  Shakespeare  has  been 
put  in  the  corner  to  indicate  Dick's  disgust  with  the  Drama. 

Dick  (if  possible  more  wretched  than  ever) :  Everything  is  going 
as  wrong  as  it  possibly  can.  There  was  no  rest  for  me,  even  in 
a  debtors'  prison.  I  had  enjoyed  its  welcome  peace  but  a  few 
short  hours,  when  some  meddling  idiot  paid  my  debts  and  set 
me  free. 

Sir  Harry  Chase  (enters)  :  News,  Dick,  news!  "  The  Eivals  " 
will  be  repeated  to-night,  and  by  a  slight  change  in  the  cast  a 
dead  failure  will  be  transformed  into  a  triumphant  success. 

Dick  (with  a  moan) :  Although  historical  it  sounds  prepos- 
terous ;  but  as  it  would  ruin  my  chance  of  happiness,  it  will  most 
certainly  come  to  pass. 

Captain  Matthews  (enters)  ;  Will  you  fight  ? 

Dick  :  I  will,  and  that  immediately. 

Captain  M. :  Not  here.     It  is  too  dark. 

Dick :  Nonsense  !  O'Leary,  you  have  read  the  "  Master  of 
Ballantrae  "  ? 
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O^Leary  ;  Ivery  loine  of  it,  sorr. 

Dick  :  Then  repeat  the  business  of  the  duel ;  and  we  will  fight, 
with  apologies  to  Stevenson,  by  the  light  of  a  couple  of  candles. 

Captain  M.  :  But  that  will  not  be  sufficient ;  the  audience  will 
not  see  that  which  they  so  much  admire,  my  marvellous  facial 
expression. 

Dick  :  What  an  unreasonable  creature  you  are — and  with  a 
limelight  all  to  yourself  full  on.  Will  nothing  rouse  you  to 
action?  Take  that.  (Strikes  him  with  the  flat  of  his  sivord.) 

Captain  M.  (furious,  exclaims  in  Welsh)  :  Bur-ur-ur-ur-roo  !  ! 
(They  fight  for  a  short  time,  then  a  pause.) 

Captain  M.  :  I  must  change  my  position ;  the  light  is  in  my 
eyes. 

Dick  (aside)  :  Just  as  if  the  lime  light  man  won't  follow  him 
everywhere  !  Artful  beggar  !  Wants  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

(The  fight  is  resumed,  and  Captain  M.  stabs  Dick  in  the 
shoulder,  and  so  icounds  him  in  the  wrist.  There  is  another  pause 
for  bandages.) 

Dick  (aside):  I'm  getting  the  worst  of  this.  (Suddenly.)  Ha! 
""  The  Master  of  Ballantrae "  again !  Good  old  Stevenson !  I'll 
grasp  the  Captain's  sword  and  so  disable  him.  'Tis  true  that,  in 
the  novel,  it  is  a  trick  of  the  villain,  but  the  audience  will  think 
it  all  right  ;  for  they  will  never  expect  villainy  in  a  character 
\v~hieh,  though  a  trifle  dull,  is  wholly  sympathetic. 

(The  fight  is  again  resumed  and  Dick  seizes  the  Captain  s  sword 
-ayid  so  brings  him  to  the  ground.) 

Dick  :  Beg,  beg  for  your  life. 

(Captain  M.,  feeling  that,  although  he  has  been  played  a 
scurvy  trick,  he  has  no  chance  of  sympathy,  begs  for  his  life  with 
<2  fine  manly  dignity,  and  leaves  without  a  stain  on  his  character — 
a  result  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his  admirable  acting.) 

Miss  Linley  (enters)  :  Pardon  my  intrusion,  but  "  The  Rivals  " 
is  this  time  a  great  success.  Oh  joy  !  oh  rapture  !  And  now  you 
are  mine — mine  for  ever  !  (Hugs  Dick  to  her  heart.) 

Dick  (aside,  over  her  shoulder)  :  Alas  and  alack  !  Woe  is  me ! 
."My  worst  fears  are  realized  ;  and  it  is  now  all  up  with  poor  Dick 
Sheridan.  (Swoons.) 

Curtain. 

W.  E.  W. 
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The  Theatrical  Revolution  : 

AN   ACCOUNT  or  THE  EEFOKMATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


V. 

l*t  Phujer  :  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us. 
Handel  :  O,  reform  it  altogether. 


HE  next  afternoon  at  five,  Roscius  and  Kenneth 
Daggerwood  repaired  to  the  theatre,  where  they 
had  an  appointment  with  Stage-Director  Cornwallis. 
The  day's  rehearsal  was  over,  but  they  found 
that  gentleman  still  immersed  in  business.  He  was 
instructing  his  assistant,  officially  known  as  Sub- 
Director  West. 

"At  one  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Cornwallis,  "you 
will   run   through    with    the    understudies.      Miss 
Tenterden,  by  the  way,  leaves  us  to  go  to  the  '  Comedy  No.  2  ' ; 
you  must  replace  her." 

Sub-Director  West  ran  his  finger  down  a  list  of  actresses 
.against  whose  names  were  certain  indications. 

"  There  is  Ida  Carbury,"  said  he,  "  now  finishing  at  Glasgow. 
Travelling  Inspector  Murray  says  she  has  a  fine  bold  method, 
.and  will  go  up  for  '  Master  '  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

"  Send  for  her  to  understudy  *  Drusilla '  in  Miss  Tenterden's 
place,"  said  Mr.  Cornwallis. 

"Pardon  me,"  interrupted  the  elder  Daggerwood.  "  Is  it  not 
considered  an  affront  to  a  lady  of  talent  and  position  to  propose 
that  she  should  understudy  ?  " 

"  We  shall  not  propose  it  to  her,"  the  Director  replied.  "  She 
will  be  summoned  to  undertake  the  duty.  Were  we  to  be 
hampered  with  the  fancies  and  prejudices  of  ladies  in  this  pro- 
fession we  could  not  properly  cast  our  plays.  Actors,  like  soldiers, 
must  go  where  they  are  sent,  and  do  what  they  have  allotted  to 
them." 

"  Dear  me  !  That  must  be  very  distasteful,"  Koscius  exclaimed. 
"  How  can  they  have  any  home-life  or  any  love  for  their  work 
under  such  conditions?" 
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"  There  is  a  certain  hardship  in  our  system,  I  admit,"  answered, 
the  Director,  "but  it  is  important  that  actors  should  not  bury 
themselves  amid  distracting  private  interests.  If  they  prefer 
domesticity  they  can  retire  from  the  ranks  of  actors.  There  are 
many  occupations  in  connection  with  the  stage  that  admit  of 
permanent  residence  in  one  city.  One  advantage  of  our  system 
is  that  the  old-time  corruption  by  means  of  which  some  artistes- 
got  ahead  of  others  can  no  longer  operate.  We  look  out  for  the 
best  talent;  and  ability  is  an  actor's  best  means  of  advancement.'' 

"  But  here  you  snap  up  an  actress  of  exceptional  qualities  only 
to  bury  her  among  your  understudies." 

"  The  understudy  company  is  every  whit  a's  high-standing  as 
the  acting  one,  so  there  is  no  degradation,  as  you  seem  to  infer. 
And  as  for  burying  her,  any  other  manager  can  take  her  from  us- 
at  a  week's  notice,  so  long  as  her  name  appears  in  the  circular  as. 
not  actually  playing  or  rehearsing  to  play.  Moreover,  she  will 
take  her  place  in  our  acting  company,  if  it  chance  that  she  is 
attached  to  this  theatre  when  our  monthly  change  of  cast  occurs. 
No  one  can  be  lost  sight  of,  and  according  to  artistic  achievement 
all  must  rise,  stagnate,  or  decline.  We  do  not  permit  ourselves 
to  be  influenced  by  the  weight  of  the  amateur's  purse  or  the 
lightness  of  her  virtue." 

Having  received  further  instructions,  Mr.  West  retired,  and 
the  Director  turned  to  his  visitors. 

"  I  promised  you  a  look  round  this  theatre,"  said  he,  "  but  you 
had  better  come  to-night,  and  Mr.  Charker,  our  Stage-Manager, 
will  show  you  all  at  work.  I  am  tired  with  a  rehearsal  that  has 
kept  me  three  hours  on  my  legs,  and  if  you  don't  mind  a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  cigar,  I  would  prefer  to  sit  here  and  chat  with  you." 

"  In  the  year  of  my  retirement,  1893,"  said  Eoscius,  "  the 
fortunes  of  our  theatres  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 
One  or  two  houses  were  filled  to  overflowing — others  barely  paid 
expenses — and  several  could  get  no  patronage  at  all.  It  was  said 
that  attractive  plays  were  scarce,  and  yet  authors  lay  in  wait  for 
managers  day  and  night.  But  the  work  of  writers  who  had  not 
won  their  spurs  was  so  invariably  worthless  that  managers  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  They  lacked  sympathetic  imagination,  and  let  slip 
many  good  things  which,  after  being  rejected  on  every  hand. 
— achieved  a  lucrative  success." 

"  Distrusting  their  own  judgment,  managers  would  blindly  com- 
mission established  authors  rather  than  experiment  with  an  un- 
tried man  ;  and  this  excessive  demand  upon  some  twro  or  three 
caused  the  production  of  some  very  slovenly,  ill-considered  stuff— 
a  rechauffe  of  old  ideas  being  preferred  to  original  matter." 

"  However,  when  a  dramatist  had  won  a  fair  hold  upon  public 
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favour  by  his  skill  in  redressing  hackneyed  combinations,  his 
ambition  led  him  to  write  something  new  and  bold  ;  and  it  was 
such  courage  on  the  part  of  men  of  ability  like  Gilbert,  Pinero, 
Jones,  and  Grundy  that  saved  the  drama  from  absolutely  dying 
of  inanition.  Capable  dramatists  were  miserably  few ;  for, 
success  being  an  antecedent  condition  of  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  success,  the  new-coming  playwright  only  got  his  chance 
at  his  own  expense,  or  at  that  of  his  friends,  and  consequently 
the  poor  and  uninfluential  found  the  stage-door  almost 
impregnable." 

"  No  one  has  the  least  title  to  consideration  who  has  not 
trained  his  abilities,"  said  Director  Cornwallis.  "  Play  writing  is 
a  special  form  of  literary  art,  and  there  is  a  complete  educational 
course  prescribed  for  it  at  the  Academy.  Students  learn  the 
rudiments  of  their  art  methodically,  ;md  compete  with  each  other 
for  prizes  and  honours — the  best  productions  remunerating  their 
author  without  any  trouble  on  his  part  to  negotiate  the  work." 

"  Then  dramatists  have  no  longer  to  cadge  about  with  the 
essence  of  their  brains  rolled  up  in  brown  paper '?  They  have 
not  to  sound  upon  their  '  own  trumpet '  the  merits  of  their  work  ? 
Drinks  and  dinners,  and  diplomatic  contrivance  are  not  necessary 
for  the  securing  of  the  managerial  ear?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  The  cleverest  artificer  is  often  the  least 
successful  huckster ;  and  the  time  spent  in  negotiating  a  play  had 
better  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  a  new  one.  All  we  ask  of  the 
dramatist  is  that  he  shall  turn  out  work  that  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  value  ;  and  whether  it  be  likely  to  please  the  public 
or  not,  he  is  assured  of  having  it  produced  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  of  being  handsomely  paid  for  his  labour." 

"  I  see ;  he  must  be  a  student  at  the  Academy  to  have  a  right 
to  compete.  If  he  competes,  he  secures  a  fair  judgment.  If  his 
work  be  meritorious,  he  may  rely  upon  a  just  reward  ?  " 

"  That  is  so.  Compositions  devoid  of  merit  never  go  to  the 
examiners  at  all,  for  the  literary  doctors  who  instruct  aspirants- 
in  the  necessary  qualities,  sift  the  competing  work,  and  would 
advise  pupils  of  manifest  incapacity  to  retire  from  a  hopeless 
fight ;  but  any  sound  fruit  of  industry  and  talent  is  sure  of 
recognition,  and  may  gain  either  the  first,  second,  or  third  prize, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  bonus  ;  or  it  may  take  honours  in 
various  degrees — commended,  highly  commended,  or  very  highly 
commended.  The  prize  plays  are  forwarded  to  the  theatres  for 
which  they  ar3  suitable.  The  plays  that  simply  take  honours 
are  remitted  for  substantial  improvement,  and  generally  are 
rewritten  in  collaboration  with  another  author,  who  posseses 
some  special  quality  which  the  first  lacks.  As  many  as  four 
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authors  frequently  combine  in  the  production  of  a  single  play, 
each  being  unequal  to  executing  the  work  alone." 

"  It  used  to  be  found  very  difficult  for  two  writers  to  reconcile 
their  ideas,"  remarked  Eoscius.  ''What  a  wrangle  there  must 
be  when  a  group  of  clever  men,  each  with  a  secret  contempt  for 
all  the  rest,  and  idolatrously  worshipping  his  own  fancies,  hurl 
together  heterogeneous  material !  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  One  master-mind  guides  the  rest  and  edits 
the  contributions." 

"  In  the  eighteen-nineties  bankruptcy  shadowed  high-class 
plays,  whereas  those  that  pandered  to  the  lowest  intelligence 
rejoiced  in  golden  sunshine.  How  are  profits  regulated  now?  " 

"  The  Academy  purchases  the  English  rights  at  a  price  deter- 
mined by  supply  and  demand,  and  on  the  first,  second,  or 
third  scale,  according  to  the  prize  which  the  judges  have 
awarded." 

11  The  authors  get  a  royalty,  I  presume?  " 

"  No  ;  they  sell  for  a  lump  sum,  on  acceptance  of  the  play." 

"  But  if  one  play  holds  the  stage  for  years — has  a  long  run — 
and  is  again  and  again  revived,  while  another  fails  and  is  with- 
drawn, surely  it  is  not  fair  that  the  Academy  should  pay  as  much 
for  a  '  frost '  as  for  a  '  success  ?  ' 

"The  author  of  the  'frost'  would  very  likely  get  more. 
Reward  is  given  to  merit  ;  not  superadded  to  popular  favour. 
Plays  that  please  the  multitude,  and  accordingly  hold  the  stage 
longest  here,  find  the  readiest  market  abroad ;  and  as  the  foreign 
rights  remain  at  the  author's  disposal,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
write  plays  with  this  object.  The  comparative  scarcity  of  purely 
artistic  pieces  raises  them  to  a  premium  at  the  Academy,  where 
the  aim  is  to  equalize  rewards  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  encourage 
dramatic  illustration  of  every  phase  of  life  and  thought." 

"  I  am  glad  that  it  is  recognized  to  be  the  duty  of  the  stage  to 
elevate  public  taste,  and  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
this  mission  deserve  to  be  protected  from  ruinous  sacrifice.  But, 
now,  tell  me  what  are  the  qualifications  of  those  who  teach 
playwriting,  and  what  training  is  supposed  to  qualify  the 
Associates  to  judge  plays." 

"  The  Doctors,"  replied  Mr.  Cornwallis,  "  are  successful  play- 
^  wrights.  The  Judges  are  those  who  have  tried  and  failed." 

"Humph!  Does  that  work  well  ?  Successful  men  increase 
the  number  of  their  rivals  by  communicating  the  secret  of  their 
success.  And  he  who  has  failed  is  apt  to  see  no  merit  in  the 
work  of  others." 

'  The  objection  you  raise  to  our  choice  for  Doctors  might  be 
urged  against  the  teachers  of  all  arts  and  professions.     The  best 
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instructor  is  he  who  has  learnt  his  lesson  best.  And  with  regard 
to  Judges,  I  may  tell  you  that  narrow-minded,  splenetic  persons 
are  not  elected  to  that  Committee.  The  examination  of  plays  is 
severe,  but  just.  The  Judges  are  not  expected  to  find  perfect 
plays,  but  simply  to  select  the  best." 

"  Is  Good  Old  Melodrama  dead  and  buried  ?  " 

"  Ths  hotch-potch  of  time  worn  situations,  sickly  sentiment,  and 
fustian  phrases,  formerly  so-called,  has  given  place  to  the  order 
of  play  to  which  this  theatre  is  devoted — dramas  of  action, 
romances  of  vivid  picturesqueness  and  exciting  interest,  which 
appeal  to  the  emotions  rather  than  to  the  brains.  We  deal  in 
improbabilities,  it  is  true  ;  but  we  do  not  outrage  common-sense. 
Our  work  is  roughly  poetical,  and  limns  boldly  aspects  of  nature 
which  often  call  for  tragic  powers  of  interpretation  of  a  very  high 
order.  Volcanic  eruptions,  floods,  earthquakes,  shipwrecks, 
balloon  catastrophes,  railway  collisions,  cyclones,  mining  dis- 
asters, and  similar  spectacles  are  treated  with  faithful  realism, 
and  are  productive  of  acting  scenes  of  heroism  and  pathos  which 
none  but  actors  of  emotional  strength  can  adequately  compass." 

'•  Here,  then,  I  may  find  what  is  left  of  the  old  '  robustious  ' 
method?" 

"  Here,  if  anywhere ;  but  we  have  no  blatant,  frothy  declama- 
tion— no  substitution  of  artifice  for  art.  Our  performances  are 
as  much  above  those  of  thirty  years  ago,  as  our  mechanical  effects 
excel  the  clumsy  contrivances  that  drew  jeers  from  the  insulted 
audience  in  those  days." 

"Now  that,  owing  to  the  variation  of  the  hours  of  perform- 
ance, playgoers  do  not  have  to  rush  to  the  theatre  straight  from 
exhausting  labour,  or  torpid  with  heavy  dining,  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  not  so  bent  upon  frivolous  amusements  as  formerly, 
and  they  may  find  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  in  contemplating  the 
serious  questions  of  life,  so  that  the  ambition  of  dramatists  who 
write  plays  '  with  a  purpose '  is  no  longer  deplored." 

"  Your  surmise  is  correct.  Mr.  Daggerwood,  and  indeed  a 
'  purpose '  is  now  regarded  as  essential  to  every  dramatic 
performance." 

'  Whereas  in  my  time  it  was  an  offence  to  accredit  an  audience 
with  intellect.  '  More  fit  for  the  study  than  the  stage  '  was  the 
cant  reproach  levelled  at  any  problem  of  social  life." 

"  It  was  that  which  reduced  dramatic  art  to  such  low  esteem, 
and  by  limiting  the  scope  for  good  actors  and  the  appreciating  ol 
of  their  power  let  in  a  flood  of  incompetents  to  justify  that 
contempt.  Plays  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  tawdry  style 
of  cheap  fiction,  as  if  shop-boys  and  servant-maids  were  the  only 
class  they  were  designed  to  please." 
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"  Not  always,"  protested  Eoscius,  who  retained  an  instinctive 
affection  for  old  times,  which  made  him  inclined  to  champion 
their  institutions  when  others  began  to  abuse  them.  "  Some  of 
our  dramatists  would  bear  reading  :  Pinero,  for  instance." 

"  But  then  authors  of  the  calibre  of  Pinero  could  not  find 
actors  to  realise  their  conceptions.  The  imaginations  so 
laboriously  put  into  form  and  language  fell  to  commonplace  in 
the  hands  of  even  the  best  actors  of  that  time.  Pinero  had  a, 
morbid  reluctance  to  witness  his  own  plays  in  performance, 
feeling  as  a  father  would  feel  to  see  his  dear  offspring  debased, 
mutilated,  slaughtered.  Ah  !  it  is  very  different  now,  for  although 
modern  plays  have  a  far  higher  and  purer  tone  than  formerly,  the 
actors  now  use  them  as  a  mere  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a 
fabric  greater  than  the  authors  had  conceived." 

"  Worthless  stuff  may  be  worked  up  into  the  likeness  of 
diamonds,  or  an  unskilled  lapidary  may  spoil  a  priceless  gem," 
remarked  Eoscius.  "  Assuming  that  your  judges  send  you  real 
jewels,  what  is  your  process  of  polishing?  " 

"  We  have  pieces  read  aloud  to  us  by  members  of  our  company,, 
selected  as  appropriately  as  possible  for  the  various  parts." 

"  I  understand  that  the  identity  of  the  authors  is  kept  secret 
until  after  the  critics  have  dealt  with  the  play." 

"  Certainly,  for  the  sake  of  securing  strict  impartiality.  We 
are  put  into  confidential  communication  with  the  authors  by  the 
Academy  Eegistrar  in  order  that  their  intentions  may  be  done 
justice  to,  and  that  we  may  arrange  with  them  whatever  altera- 
tions are  advisable.  We  overhaul  the  piece  thoroughly,  cutting, 
transposing,  writing  up,  under  their  supervision,  until  every 
opportunity  is  made  the  most  of.  After  this  it  is  cast  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  and  when  the  actors  bring  to  bear  upon  each 
part  their  individual  expertness  a  hundred  new  lights  break  in." 

"  Is  the  proportion  of  good  plays  greater  now?  " 

"  Unquestionably,  in  spite  of  the  very  much  higher  standard  of 
merit  which  now  obtains.  Writers  for  the  stage  are  taught  their 
'  technique  '  as  exactly  and  comprehensively  as  an  engineer  learns, 
how  to  make  and  put  together  a  machine.  Every  man  who  can 
write  at  all  writes  for  the  stage,  in  addition  to  his  special  line  of 
work.  It  is  the  popular  medium  now,  and  the  very  essence  of  all 
argument  flies  to  the  theatre  for  its  most  potent  and  far-reaching, 
expression.  Those  who  have  not  the  dramatic  gift  collaborate 
with  those  who  possess  it,  and  send  forth  their  message  to  the 
world  wi:h  a  certainty  of  being  heard  beyond  the  compass  of 
books  and  newspapers." 

'  With  so  large  an  army  of  authors,  and  such  a  multiplicity  of 
plays,  it  seems  to  me  that  either  the  nation  must  be  heavily  taxed  to 
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pay  for  this  luxury,  or  the  authors  must  be  content  with  a  scale 
of  remuneration  that  compensates  them  inadequately  for  the  time 
they  withdraw  from  other  occupations." 

"We  certainly  do  not  assign  a  huge  fortune  to  the  composer 
of  a  hundred  pages  of  dialogue.  That  was  part  of  the  general 
disproportion  of  things  thirty  years  ago.  But  we  pay'  very 
sufficiently  for  acceptable  work.  The  economy  effected  in  respect 
of  interest  on  the  national  debt,  army  and  navy  expenditure,  the 
maintenance  of  prisons  and  of  certain  useless  offices  of  State,  pro- 
vides the  Government  with  ample  resources  for  educating 
and  recreating  the  people  as  well  as  for  redeeming  them  from 
pauperism." 

"  None  of  your  actors  seem  to  be  out  of  work,"  remarked  Mr. 
Daggerwood,  senior,  digressively.  He  had  taken  up  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  profession  that  lay  near  his  hand.  This  was  a  stout 
pamphlet,  issued  weekly,  and  containing  all  information  necessary 
for  the  working  of  the  theatres.  Its  main  feature  was  a  classified 
list  of  all  persons  employed  in  connection  with  the  stage.  Actors 
and  actresses  were  registered  under  the  headings  of  Students, 
Members,  Fellows,  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  Histrionics ;  Music, 
Literature,  ^Esthetics,  &c.,  having  each  a  corps  of  devotees 
similarly  assorted  ;  and  against  every  name  was  that  of  the 
theatre  to  which  the  artist  temporarily  belonged.  "  In  my  time, 
the  majority  announced  themselves  '  at  liberty ;  '  now  among 
thousands  there  does  not  seem  to  be  one  idle.  Have  you  a 
separate  list  of  the  unemployed  ?  " 

"No.  Every  Academician  is  in  that  list,  and  we  can  tell  at  a 
glance  those  that  are  available." 

"  I  see  some  are  marked  '  Ketired.' ' 

"  But  those  are  incapacitated  from  service,  or  temporarily 
withdrawn  under  leave  of  absence.  All  certified  players  are 
attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  theatres — understudying  parts 
when  there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  They  draw  regular 
pay  all  the  year  round,  and  are  at  call  for  any  service  compatible 
with  their  rank  in  the  profession.  This  list  will  tell  me  where 
those  actors  are,  and  when  they  will  be  free  to  rehearse  for  me." 

"  It  must  very  often  happen  that  you  have  to  take  people  who 
are  strangers  to  you,  and  whose  style  does  not  exactly  match  your 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  part  should  be  played.  Is  there 
any  difficulty  in  cancelling  the  engagement  if  your  selection  does 
not  shape  well  at  rehearsal  ?  " 

"  None  whatever.  Actors  are  glad  to  relinquish  a  task  which 
is  not  likely  to  result  satisfactorily,  for  their  resignation  entails 
no  monetary  sacrifice — an  interest  which  in  the  old  days  made 
them  insist  upon  playing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  piece,  and  left 
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the  manager  who  had  erred  in  engaging  them  no  power  to  rectify 
his  mistake,  although  the  success  of  the  play  might  be  in  jeopardy. 
So  absolute  is  my  voice  in  this  matter  that  if  a  part  be  misread 
the  blame  is  laid  upon  my  shoulders  by  the  critics,  who  hold  the 
actor  responsible  only  for  the  execution  of  his  work." 
"  You  seem  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  talent." 
"  In  London  alone  there  are  close  upon  three  thousand  certified 
players." 

"  And  yet  }^ou  reject  all  whom  Nature  has  not  qualified  for  the 
stage.  Surely  this  extension  of  talent  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population  during  the  past  thirty  years?  " 

"  The  admixture  of  races  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it ;  but  indeed  the  histrionic  gift  was  always  widely  spread,  and 
only  cultivation  was  needed  to  produce  fruit  instead  of  poison- 
berries.  Now  that  the  theatre  is  no  longer  a  refuge  for  rogues- 
and  vagabonds,  the  very  flower  of  our  youth  is  given  to  it- 
ennobling  itself  and  serving  as  an  example  for  others.  The  stage 
is  recognized  as  an  exalted  vocation,  and  players  train  themselves 
as  rigorously  as  a  priest  for  his  holy  office  or  an  athlete  for  the 
arena,  recognizing  that  they  have  to  become  models  of  what  men 
and  women  ought  to  be." 

"  I  must  become  acquainted  with  this  new  generation  of 
players,"  exclaimed  old  Koscius. 

"  Come  to-night,"  answered  the  Director,  "  and  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  the  bees  in  their  hive.  The  curtain  rises  at  eleven.'* 

PERSEUS. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"  Greek  and   Greek," 

A  Duologue,  by  Nora  Vynne. 
(All  rights  reserved.) 

Characters  : 
Lois.  Woodhill. 

SCENE. 
Lois'  Sitting-Room. 

Lois  and  Woodhill  seated  at  a  table,  on  which  are  several  learned- 
looking  books,  an  inkstand,  papers,  d-c. 

Woodhill:    Well,    I   think   you  may  be   called    a   pretty  fair 
Greek  scholar  by  now. 
.    Lois:  Oh,  what  a  shocking  thing  to  say  of  a  woman. 

Woodhill :  I  mean  for  a  girl — no,  not  exactly  that — I  mean 
you  have  done  wonders  in  the  time.  Of  course  you  have  still  & 
great  deal  to  learn  in  the  way  of  Greek  prose,  and  Thucydides 
will  stump  you  for  many  a  long  day  yet ;  but  anything  else, 
from  Herodotus  to  Sophocles,  you  ought  to  manage  with  the 
help  of  a  lexicon.  You  have  got  ths  start ;  you  can  get  on  as  far 
as  you  like  now. 

Lois  :  It  has  been  so  good  of  you  to  teach  me. 

Woodhill :  Better  than  you  would  have  expected,  eh  ? 

Lois  •'  Very  much  better. 

(They  both  laugh — she,  frankly  and  pleasantly ;  he,   nervously 

and  uneasily.) 

Woodhill:  You  didn't  like  me,  you  know,  when  we  met  at 
Marlow. 

Lois  :   I  didn't. 

Woodhill :  And  you  showed  your  dislike  pretty  freely. 

Lois  :  Yes  ;  that's  my  way.  I  know  it's  a  very  horrid  way  ; 
but  then  I  show  now  that  I  do  like  you,  just  as  freely  ;  and  that 
makes  up — doesn't  it  ? 

Woodhill  (aside)  :  Why  yes,  it  does  ;  after  all  it  does.  That 
is  pretty  much  what  I  want  her  to  say.  That's  why  I  am  giving 
her  Greek  lessons — to  teach  her  another  lesson  (with  compunc- 
tion), and  yet  (aloud),  did  you  know  I  was  in  the  punt?  Not 


*  Adapted   from   a   story   which   appeared   in   the   Speaker   of 
November  5,  1892. 
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asleep  when  you  and  your  friend— Mrs.  Heron  she  is  now— were 
talking  of  me.  I  heard  what  you  said. 

Lois  :  Were  you  very  angry  ? 

Woodhill :  You  said  enough  to  make  any  man  angry.  You 
said  you  could,  only  believe  that  seven  years  ago  I  left  Oxford  an 
athlete  and  a  scholar,  by  the  assumption  that  I  had  spent  the 
intervening  years  keeping  a  beershop  in  the  City ;  that  I  was  an 
exaggerated  example  of  how  completely  a  man  may  lose  the  God 
in  him  and  be  left  alone  with  the  brute  by  giving  himself  up  to 
idleness  and  self-indulgence. 

Lois  (quietly]  :  Well,  it  was  all  true,  you  know. 

Woodhill :  It  was  none  the  more  pleasant  to  hear.  You  said 
that  though  you  knew  I  was  younger  than  Heron,  he  looked  a 
young  man,  straight  and  clean-built,  and  I  looked  a  bloated  old 
fogey  of  forty.  Bloated  is  a  very  ugly  word. 

Lois  :  And  the  thing  is  even  more  ugly  than  the  word.  But 
why  should  you  recall  all  this,  now  you  are  quite  changed  ?  I 
should  not  speak  of  you  so  now — no  one  would,  but  what  I  said 
was  true  when  I  said  it.  You  had  quite  lost  the  dignity  of  man- 
hood in  your  ill  manners. 

Woodhill :  Was  it  good  manners  in  a  lady  to  say  so  ? 

Lois :  What  right  had  you  to  expect  the  manners  of  a  lady 

from  me,  when  your  own  were  not  those  of  a .     No,  that's 

too  strong.  I  won't  say  it ;  for  if  you  had  listened  longer  you 
might  have  heard  me  say  that  the  pathos  of  the  thing  was  that 
crushed  under  the  animal  one  could  still  see  the  dead  body  of  a 
gentleman — not  quite  dead  either,  for  I  touched  it  once  or  twice 
and  it  winced.  You  must  remember  that  I  did  not  say  all  these 
hard  things  to  you. 

Woodhill :  You  said  several  very  sharp  things — you  were  by  no 
means  gracious  to  me. 

Lois  :  I  was  horrid.  But  there  were  excuses  for  me  which  you 
do  not  know.  I  did  not  care  then  that  you  should  hear  them  ; 
but  I  do  care,  now  that  you  are  so  different,  and  have  taken  such 
pains  to  give  me  pleasure. 

Woodhill  (gives  a  little  grunt  of  satisfaction.  Aside) :  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  I  said  I'd  make  her — she's  defending  herself. 
Well,  I'll  listen.  (Aloud.)  What  excuses  ? 

Lois  :  I  was  so  lonely  and  dreary  and — well,  the  fact  is,  you 
were  such  a  disappointment  to  me.  It  had  been  arranged  all 
the  year  that  Celia  and  I  and  another  girl  should  go  to  Mario w 
together.  We  knew  that  Mr.  Heron  would  be  staying  there  too, 
and  we  knew  that  if  he  was  not  already  engaged  to  Celia,  he 
would  be  within  five  minutes  of  their  first  meeting ;  but  that 
did  not  matter,  because  the  other  girl  and  I  could  have  amused 
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ourselves   together   and   left  the  lovers    alone,    but   at  the  last 
moment  the  third  girl  could  not  come. 

Woodhill  (holding  fast  on  to  his  rsssntinsnt)  :  You  want  into 
the  thing  with  your  eyes  open. 

Lois  :  Why,  yes.  Celia  and  Mr.  Heron  had  always  behaved 
so  reasonably  up  till  then.  Besides,  it  would  have  been  mean  of 
me  to  back  out  of  the  arrangement  then,  for  of  course  Celia 
couldn't  have  gone  alone.  I  had  such  a  dreadful  holiday — left 
out  in  the  cold  doesn't  half  express  it.  It  was  like  sitting  in  a 
thorough  draught. 

Woodhill  (forgetting  his  resentment  in  sympathy]  :  Heron 
should  have  asked  someone  down  for  the  whole  time  to  amuse 
you. 

Lois  :  To  amuse  me  !  Why,  the  dear  man  only  considered  me 
as  something  created  for  the  convenience  of  the  girl  he  loved, 
and  a  dead  failure  at  that ;  and  he  was  shocked  at  my  selfish 
egotism  in  being  discontented  with  my  part ;  he  couldn't 
realise  that  I  wanted  to  have  a  good  time  myself.  Hy  reminded 
me  daily  of  my  immense  inferiority  to  Celia.  He  would  ask  me 
questions  about  my  faults,  and  when  in  sheer  dreariness  I  had 
admitted  anything  he  wanted — lying  on  the  floor  and  kicking  in 
fits  of  hysteria,  for  instance — he  would  turn  to  Celia  with  an 
adoring  glance,  and  say,  "  Ah,  you  don't  do  that,  do  you?" 

Woodhill  (bursting  into  a  laugh  of  amusement) ;  I  don't  wonder 
you  were  angry. 

Lois :  Angry  !  I  wasn't  angry — I  was  only  miserable.  You 
see,  I  am  a  weak,  fluid  sort  of  person.  I  am  so  apt  to  take  form 
and  colour  from  my  surroundings.  When  I  am  with  people  who 
like  me,  I  can  be  quite  nice,  really  ;  but  then  at  Marlow  I  was 
convinced  not  only  that  no  one  ever  had,  but  that  no  one  ever 
would,  like  me.  There  really  are  people  who  do,  you  know  ;  and 
I  tried  to  find  some  excuse  for  my  existence  by  thinking  and 
talking  of  them  ;  but  he  soon  convinced  me  that  any  friends  I 
might  have  only  liked  me  because  they  didn't  know  Celia. 
Oh,  it  was  dreadful  !  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  myself.  I  used  to 
walk  along  six  feet  in  front  of  them,  feeling  like  a  leper. 

Woodhill  (sympathetically)  :  What  a  thundering  shame  ! 

Lois  :  It  was  so  depressing — I  grew  so  dull,  that  when  people 
came  down  to  see  us,  I  hadn't  a  civil  word  for  them. 

Woodhill :  Poor  girl !  I  don't  wonder.  (Aside.)  So  this  was 
what  was  the  matter  with  her — half-dead  of  ennui,  and  I  thought 
her  dull  and  ill-tempered,  and  laughed  at  her  for  pretending  to  want 
to  learn  Greek.  Well,  she  hasn't  been  dull  as  a  pupil.  I've  enjoyed 
these  lessons  ;  and  she  has  proved  the  genuineness  of  her  wish 
to  learn  Greek  by  her  quickness  in  learning.  I  wish  she  hadn't 
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learnt  so  quickly,  for  now  the  time's  come  for  this  other  lesson. 
(To  Lois,  who  has  been  trifling  with  the  books  on  the  table,  pre- 
tending not  to  watch  him.)  Your  friends  treated  you  rather 
shabbily,  I  think. 

Lois ;  Not  at  all.  They  are  dear  people— I  love  them.  All 
proper  lovers  are  like  that ;  they  had  no  idea  but  what  they  were 
most  considerate.  When  I  was  dull  and  cross,  he  only  thought  it 
was  because  I  was  of  so  much  less  amiable  a  disposition  than 
Celia,  and  Celia  thought  I  wasn't  well.  I  am  not  telling  all  this 
to  scold  them,  but  to  excuse  my  conduct  to  you. 

Woodhill :  Yes  ?     How  does  it  excuse  it  ? 

Lois  :  Why,  directly  it  occurred  to  them  that  I  was  not  exactly 
enjoying  my  holiday,  Mr.  Heron  began  to  talk  about  inviting 
you.  He  dangled  you  before  my  eyes,  to  comfort  me ;  he  told 
me  delightful  things  of  you. 

Woodhill :    Delightful  things  ? 

Lois :  Yes — he  told  me  you  were  good-looking,  good-natured, 
an  athlete,  a  scholar — everything  I  most  admire.  When  we  knew 
you  were  coming,  I  said  :  Now,  at  least,  I  shall  cease  to  be  a 
mean  interruption  to  other  people's  pleasure  ;  perhaps  I  shall 
even  have  a  little  pleasure  myself.  I  thought :  He  will  know 
that  these  lovers  want  to  be  alone,  so  he  will  take  me  away  from 
them.  He  will  talk  to  me  about  the  things  I  care  for.  I  shall 
enjoy  myself.  And  when  you  came 

Woodhill  (with  a  mixture  of  compunction  and  resentment)  : 
TVhen  I  came  you  thought  me  an  ill-conditioned  lout. 

Lois  :    Yes,  I  did.     So  you  were,  you  know. 

Woodhill:  What  did  I  do  ? 

Lois  :  You  went  away  in  a  canoe  by  yourself  for  the  sake  of 
*'  practice,"  leaving  me  still  playing  third  to  two  people  who  were 
both  disappointed  because  they  thought  they  had  got  nicely  rid 
of  the  third  for  once.  You  met  a  City  friend  and  giggled  with 
him  in  undertones,  leaving  me  with  no  one  to  talk  to.  You  went 
to  sleep  after  lunch,  leaving  me  to  wander  about  by  myself,  as  if 
I  was  not  deadly  tired  of  myself  !  In  fact,  I  had  counted  on  you 
to  restore  me  to  some  sort  of  good  opinion  of  myself,  and  instead 
of  that  you  confirmed  the  miserable  self-contempt  the  lovers  had 
raised  up  in  me.  (Losing  control  of  herself  for  a  moment.) 
You  were  the  only  man  who  had  ever  been  rude  to  me 
in  all  my  life.  I  don't  count  the  unpleasant  people  one  has 
to  meet  sometimes  in  the  way  of  business — servants  when  one 
has  to  screw  up  one's  courage  and  tell  them  of  horrid  faults, 
or  tipsy  cabmen  who  swear  because  you  only  give  them 
thre3-and-six  for  a  half-crown  fare  ;  but  the  only  person  I  was  ever 
forc:d  to  meet  as  a  friend,  on  equal  terms — remember  that  I  was 
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in  part  your  hostess — the  only  person  from  whom  I  had  an  abso- 
lute right  to  expect  courtesy,  who  ever  \vas  rude  to  me.  No 
wonder  I  felt  bitter  against  you,  no  wonder  I  said  I  would  never 
forgive  you  until  (recovering  herself}.  Ah,  well,  I'm  appeased  now 
but  I  was  very  angry  with  you  then. 

Woodhill :  I  don't  wonder.  (Aside.)  But  I  wonder  at  myself. 
Why,  she's  a  nice  girl.  I've  learned  that  while  I've  been  teaching 
her  Greek,  and  she's  grateful  to  me  for  teaching  her  Greek,  when 
all  the  while .  I  wish  I'd  not  begun  it. 

Lois :  You  are  quite  different  now.  You  have  got  back  to 
what  nature  meant  you  to  be.  You  do  not  look  old  or  slovenly 
or — that  horrid  word.  I  can  believe  now  the  stories  of  your 
rowing  at  Oxford,  and  you  have  taught  me  Greek.  I  wonder 
what  has  changed  you  so. 

Woodhill :  I  wanted  to  change  your  opinion  of  me. 

Lois  (pleasantly  and  frankly)  :  Well,  you  have  changed  it. 
Woodhill  stands  looking  at  her.    She  plays  with  the  books,  seeming 
not  to  notice  his  embarrassment. 

Woodhill  (aside}  ;  And  she  says  that  so  sweetly.  And  my 
motive — well,  it  won't  bear  looking  into — it  won't  bear  putting 
into  words.  I've  been  ashamed  of  it  all  the  time.  "  Teach  her 
a  wholesome  lesson."  Why,  it  is  revenge — revenge — no  less. 
Keveuge  on  a  kind,  friendly  girl  who  has  put  aside  her  dislike, 
and  grown  fond  of  me — and  even  when  she  disliked  me  most  was 
not  unjust.  What  must  I  do — it's  too  late  to  stop.  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  launched  a  thunderbolt,  and  feel  now  it's  too  late  to  recall 
it — that  it  will  crush  something  I'd  much  rather  spare.  Why 
can't  I  think  of.  a  way  out  of  this  mess?  (Aloud,  as  if  involun- 
tarily) :  Then  you  like  me  now  ? 

Lois  gives  him  her  hand. 

Woodhill  (still  aside) :  Poor,  weak  little  hand — poor,  soft,  kind, 
friendly  little  hand— why  can't  I  stop  the  bolt,  why  can't  I  think 
of  something  else  to  say?  (Aloud)  :  Well  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  I  have  been  of  some  use  to  you,  because  this  will  be  our  last 
lesson.  I  am  going  to  California  to-morrow.  (Aside)  :  There's 
the  bolt  fallen  now. 

Lois  (with  pleasant  interest)  ;  To  California  ?  What  a  dread- 
fully long  way  to  go  !  Are  you  going  for  long  ? 

Woodhill :  I  am  never  coming  back. 

Lois :  Oh,  what  a  pity !  Are  not  all  your  friends  dreadfully 
sorry  ?  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  of  this  before  ? 

Woodhill  (aside) :  She  doesn't  care  !  She  doesn't  care  a  bit. 
The  bolt  has  missed  fire. 

Lois  (with  friendly  regret)  ;  Well,  of  course  you  want  to  go,  or 
you  wouldn't  be  going,  so  I  must  not  grumble,  but  I  shall  really 
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miss  you.  I  shall  have  to  write  and  tell  you  how  my  Greek  goes 
on.  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  go  on  teaching  me  all  this  while , 
when  your  mind  must  have  been  full  of  your  journey. 

Woodhill  (aside)  :  A  weak  hand  !  Why,  she's  volleying  my 
thunderbolt  like  a  tennis  ball  ! 

Lois  :  Does  your  friend  Mr.  Heron  know  you  are  going. 
Woodhill  (aside)  :    Heron  !     Heron's  an  idiot.     Introduced  me 
to  this  girl  and  never  said  a   word    of  warning.      He  knew  of 
these  Greek  lessons  and  what  I  meant  by  them,  and  thought  it  a. 
joke. 

Lois  :  And  is  this  really  good-bye  ? 

Woodhill  (with  a  sudden  laugh)  :  Good-bye  ?  Absurd !  (Lois 
straightens  her  eyebrows  and  appears  surprised.)  Good-bye  ? 
No,  of  course  it's  not  good-bye.  I  won't  go  ;  I  never  meant  to  go. 
I  never  meant  to  hurt  you-— I  couldn't  hurt  you.  Don't  you  see  I 
love  you. 

Lois  :  Oh  !  (With  much  surprise  and  regret.)  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry. 
I  thought  you  understood.  The  reason  why  I  was  tolerant  of 
those  lovers  was  because  I  knew  the  time  might  come  when  I 
was  as  foolish.  It  has.  Oh,  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  it  to  go 

as  far  as  this,  but — but .    Why,  you  ought  to  have  known.  As- 

if  a  girl  ever  cared  for  Greek  and  things  except  to  please  someone 
else  who  cared  for  them.  It  was  to  please  someone  else.  (Pushes 
the  books  aside  contemptuously  and  with  emphasis.  He  looks 
at  her  bewildered  for  a  moment,  collects  his  books  slowly,  and 
blunders  out  of  the  room  with  them.  She,  left  alone,  gives  a  little 
gesture  of  triumph,  then  slowly  changes  a  big  diamond  ring  from 
her  right  hand  to  her  left.) 

NORA  VYNNE. 
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Fame  and   Fate. 


HE  poet  toiled  in  his  garret  high, 

'Mid  the  roar  of  London  town. 
A  dull  grey  pall  hung  over  the  sky 

Where  the  light  fell  dimly  down. 
The  poet  sigh'd  in  his  lonely  room, 

"  How  long?  How  long?  Oh,  Fame, 
Wilt  thou  come  when  the  cypress  shadows  my  tomb, 

And  trumpet  aloud  rny  name  ? 
For  years  have  I  sought  thee  in  vain,  yet  now 

Art  thou  coming  too  late  to  wreathe  my  brow  ?  " 


The  poet  slept  as  the  morning  light 

Crept  out  of  her  cloudy  bed  ; 
His  song  was  sung,  and  into  the  night 

His  toilworn  soul  had  sped  ! 
And  Fame  pass'd  in  at  the  open  door, 

Where  stood  Death's  warder,  Fate ; 
But  the  singer  is  silent  for  evermore 

And  Fame  pass'd  out — too  late  ! 

And  the  World's  applause,  like  a  pent-up  wave, 
Broke  vainly  over  a  humble  grave  ! 

OTWAY  THORPE. 
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"TWELFTH  NIGHT." 

Comedy,  by  William  Shakespeare,  arranged  in  four  acts  by  AUGUSTIN  DALY. 
Revived  at  Daly's  Theatre,  on  Monday  evening,  8th  January,  1894. 

Orsino      Mr.  JOHN  CRAIG.  |      Malvolio       Mr.  GEORGE  CLARXE. 

Sebastian       Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT.     |      Fabian Mr.  WILLIAM  SAMPSON. 

Antonio Mr.  THOS.  BRIDGLAND. 


A  Sea  Captain      . .     . .     Mr.  HOBART  BOSWORTH. 

Valentine       Mr.  ALFRED  HICKMAN. 

Curio Mr.  LOWNDES. 


Feste 

Priest 

Officer 

The  Countess  Olivia 


Mr.  LLOYD  DAUBIGNY. 

Mr.  POWELL. 

Mr.  GOLLAN. 

Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH 

Miss  CATHERINE  LEWIS 

Miss  ADA  REHAN. 


Sir  Toby  Belch      . .     . .     Mr.  JAMES  LEWIS.  |      Maria 

Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek    Mr.  HERBERT  GRB SHAM,  j      Viola     

There  is  just  one  scene  in  this  revival  to  be  recalled  with  un- 
alloyed delight.  In  the  Countess  Olivia's  garden,  Viola  drops 
upon  a  bench  and  falls  asleep.  Twilight  fades  into  gloomy  night. 
The  purple  sky  grows  bright  with  stars.  The  moon  rises  behind 
great  leafy  trees  and  sheds  a  silver  path  across  the  sea.  Soft 
voices  sound,  chanting  a  lover's  lullaby.  And  the  love-sick  Diikef 
with  twenty  lovely  maidens  in  his  train,  steals  on  to  serenade 
his  lady  fair,  who,  oblivious  of  him  and  his  passion,  bends  long- 
ingly above  the  sleeping  youth. 

The  unfathomable  deep  blue  of  the  heavens,  the  silver  stars, 
the  shimmering  sea,  Viola's  beauty,  the  gracious  lady  hovering 
near,  the  palely  loitering  singers  in  their  gossamer  gauzes  and 
sumptuous  brocades — in  short,  the  sensuous  atmosphere  of  luxury 
and  love,  and  the  wealth  of  physical  loveliness — take  one  com- 
pletely captive.  So  beautiful  a  scene  has  never  been  devised 
even  at  the  Lyceum. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Shakespeare.  There  is  nothing  of  all 
this  in  "  Twelfth  Night."  Not  even  is  the  haunting,  "Who  is, 
Sylvia  "—here  transformed  (oh,  Keverence,  thy  name  is  not 
Augustin  Daly  !)  into  "  Who  is  Olivia  !  " — not  even  this  is  ger- 
mane to  the  matter.  But  then,  perhaps,  here  is  one  reason  why 
the  scene  is  so  delicious,  and  can  be  drunk  in  like  wine.  For  the 
comedy  is  a  dull  play,  of  mechanical  make-believe,  of  practical 
jokes,  of  misunderstandings  thinner  even  than  those  the  author  of 
"  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  "  has  conceived,  and  a  comedy,  more- 
over, in  which  women  make  love  to  men,  and  in  the  doing  it 
forfeit  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  woman's  charms. 
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What  could  be  done  with  the  play,  however,  Mr.  Daly  has 
done.  He  has  not  succeeded,  as  Mr.  Irving  did,  in  giving 
a  dramatic  tone  to  many  of  the  scenes.  His  mind  is  cast  in  a 
different  mould.  Whereas  the  lessee  of  the  Lyceum  looks  upon 
the  play  and  sees  that  it  is  good  for  a  few  effects  dramatic,  weird, 
and  grotesque ;  he  of  Daly's  perceives  no  more  than  many 
opportunities  for,  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  phrase,  "  lapping"  the  characters 
"in  a  lazy  luxury  of  love."  Exquisite  damsels,  beautiful  dukes, 
soft  twilights,  heavenly  moons,  ravishing  melodies,  these  are  the 
things  one  remembers.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  comedy, 
indeed,  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  rest  of  the  enter- 
tainment— to  adapt  Mr.  Dick  Plienyl — has  been  attending  comic 
operas  for  years. 

Such  old  comedy  as  is  played  in  an  old  comedy  spirit,  however, 
is  very  capitally  done.  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  born  for  such  riotous, 
robustious  revellers  as  Sir  Toby  Belch,  but  he  acts  what  he 
cannot  be  with  wondrous  breadth  and  drollery.  Mr.  Gresham, 
too,  though  he  be  not  fanny  by  nature,  yet  by  thinking  makes 
himself  so,  and  presents  a  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  of  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  restraint  and  naturalness  being  among  them. 
The  humours  of  Maria,  Malvolio,  and  the  Clown  seemed  on  the 
first  night  very  forced.  But  the  latter  made  atonement  by  sing- 
ing charmingly.  As  for  the  sentiment  of  the  play,  that  was  in 
safe  hands.  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh's  stately  Countess  is  quite  the 
best  thing  she  has  done.  There  is  artistic  balance,  a  meaning, 
an  expressiveness,  in  tone  and  gesture,  of  which  her  Lady  Sneer- 
well  gave  no  hint.  Olivia  has  evidently  been  made  the  subject 
of  careful  study,  and  the  gracious  figure  made  of  her  betters  Miss 
Vanbrugh's  reputation. 

The  one  word  for  Miss  Behan's  Viola  is  bewitching.  Analyse 
her  acting,  and  there  would  be  much  to  take  exception  to.  Her 
habit  of  playing  to  the  house  is  destructive  of  illusion  in  fairy 
plays  like  this.  Her  tendency  to  recite  speeches,  in  preference 
to  speaking  them,  her  undue  deliberation  and  apparent  resolve 
to  get  more  emotional  value  out  of  a  line  than  there  is  in  it, 
would  have  to  be  urged  against  her  reading  of  Viola.  But  who 
cares  to  analyse  so  delightful  a  creation?  One's  inslinct  is  to 
enjoy  it  and  be  glad,  and  it  is  good  to  indulge  that  instinct  and 
enjoy  its  overmastering  charm  to  the  full.  Her  Viola  is  not  her 
Rosalind,  but  it  is  very  gentle,  winning,  and  supremely  lovable  ; 
and  whether  she  be  living  on  her  effeminate  beloved's  smile,  or 
suffering  the  extremes  of  comic  terror,  pitted  against  S>>  Andre tr, 
at  all  times  she  provides  a  delightful  foreground — and,  moreover, 
a  poetica! — in  the  exquisite  pictures  which  Mr.  Daly  in  "  Twelfth 
Night  '  has  happily  discovered  an  excuse  to  compose. 
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"  UNCLE'S   GHOST." 

A  new  and  original  farce,  in  three  acts,  by  W.  Sapte. 
Revived  at  the  Opera  Comique,  on  Wednesday  evening,  17th  January,  1894. 


John  Smithson    .  . 
Cec'l  Crawley 
Professor        Erasmi 
Pipjaw  
Professor  Sharp  .  . 
Professor  Noodlechu 
Doctor  Howe 
Doctor  Watt 

.     Mr.  JOHN  TRESAHAR. 

.       Mr.CHARLESBUBLEIGH. 

s  I  Mr.  ALFRED  MALTBY. 
.     Mr.  LIONEL  WALLACE. 
np  Mr.  CHARLES  LANDER. 
.     Mr.  E.  DAGNALL. 
.     Mr.  BRANDON  HURST. 

Nobbs    
Uncle  Josiah  Turbot 
Mrs.  Bartholomew  .  . 

Ravinia  Pipjaw  ..     .. 
Jane       

Mr.  H.  NORTON. 
Mr.  FRED  THORNE. 
Miss  EMILY  THORNE 
Miss  CARRIE  COOTE. 
f  Miss  E.  BRINSLBY  SHER 

I       IDAN. 

Miss  NOLON. 


One  of  the  prettiest  things  which  the  inexhaustible  Mrs. 
Oliphant  ever  wrote  was  a  story  which  might  have  been  called 
"Aunt's  Ghost,"  but  wasn't.  The  motive  in  this  case  and  that 
in  Mr.  Sapte's  are  identical— the  return  to  the  earth  for  a  limited 
time  of  a  spirit  anxious  to  put  right  something  which  in  its 
fleshlier  days  it  had  put  wrong.  Lady  Margaret's  efforts  to 
show  her  poor  little  niece  where  her  hidden  fortune  lay  moved  one 
to  tears.  Mr.  Sapte's  manipulation  of  his  "  Uncle's  Ghost " 
does  not,  which  perhaps  is  as  well,  seeing  that  his  play  is  a 
fantastical  farce,  and  a  ludicrous  pi^ce  of  fantasy  too. 

Ghosts  generally  are  introduced  upon  the  stage  to  inspire 
respect  and  induce  a  feeling  of  awe.  Witness  the  shade  of 
Hamlet's  Father,  and  the  Hermit  in  "  Claudian."  But  the  other 
thing  has  been  known.  So  Mr.  Sapte  is  not  beating  up  against 
that  terrible  current,  popular  tradition.  Even  if  he  were,  how- 
ever, I  doubt  if  the  ingenuous — not  to  say  childlike — humours  of 
his  farce  would  not  reconcile  the  million  to  his  innovation.  For 
when  Mr.  Fred  Thome,  a  spirit  of  good  sound  body,  appears  to 
vex  the  disappointed  soul  of  his  impecunious  nephew,  Mr.  John 
Tresahar,  simple  absurdities  follow  as  the  night  the  day,  and  even 
a  Malvolio  would  see  the  joke.  A  neat  solution  of  the  problem, 
how  to  restore  to  the  nephew  the  fortune  left  away  from  him,  is 
arrived  at  by  introducing  the  beneficiary  as  a  very  lively  American 
girl,  of  whose  liveliness  Miss  Carrie  Coote  makes  the  very  most, 
and  leaving  it  in  the  ghost's  hands  to  bring  his  nephew  and  the 
young  heiress  together  in  matrimonial  bonds.  Great  capital  is 
made  of  an  old  professor  and  an  elderly  widow  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Maltby  and  Miss  Emily  Thorne.  Indeed,  the  whole  thing  is 
carried  through  with  irresistible  energy  and  spirits.  But  to  Mr. 
Tresahar  falls  the  laurel.  Were  there  a  second  Criterion,  the 
premier  place  in  the  company  would  fall  to  this  impulsive,  alert, 
and  far  too  seldom  seen  comedian. 

Mr.  Jerome's  "Sunset"  precedes  the  farce.  Its  reappearance 
is  notable  by  reason — not  only  of  its  immense  superiority  to  the 
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usual  first  piece,  but— of  Miss  Mary  Kingsley's  assumption  of 
Joan.  The  part  is  pathetic  enough  to  stand  out  in  clear  relief 
with  little  or  no  art  behind  it ;  but  Miss  Kingsley's  pathos  is  so 
true,  so  nicely  graduated,  so  artistically  controlled,  that  for  once 
the  author's  cleverness  is  overshadowed  by  the  player's. 


'  THE  CHAKLATAN." 

A  New  Play  of  Modern  Life,  in  four  acts,  by  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
First  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  Thursday  Evening,  January  18th,  1894. 
Philip  Woodpile...       ..     Mr.  TREE.  Footman     .  .     Mr.  MONTAGU. 


The  Karl  of  Wanborough  Mr.  IS^UTCOMBE  GOULD. 
LordDewsbury       ..     ..     Mr.  FRED  TERRY. 
Ihe  Hon.Mervyn  Darrell  Mr.  FREDK.  KERR. 

Mr.Darnlev     • tor.  C.  ALLAN. 

Professor  Marrables     . .     Mr.  HOLMAN  CLARK. 
Butl" Mr.  HAY. 


Lady  Carlotta  Deepdale  Miss  LILY  HANBURY. 

Mrs.Darnley Mrs.  E.  H.  BROOKE. 

Olive  Darnley Miss  I.  VANBRUGH. 

Madame  Obnoskin  . .     . .  Miss  G.  KINGSTON. 

Isabel  Arlington       . .     . .  Mrs.  TREE. 


"Give  me  a  good  mystery  :  one  as  puzzles  judge  and  jury,  and 
pretty  nigh  'angs  the  wrong  man."  That  was  the  special  weak- 
ness of  the  parish  clerk  in  "  The  Silver  King  "—the  village  Nestor 
who  averred  "  The  Psalms  is  one  thing  and  the  Daily  Telegraph 
is  another  "  —and  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Binks  (if  the  vogue  of  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes  means  aught)  is  common  to  us  all.  Wise, 
therefore,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  has  Mr.  Buchanan 
been  to  weave  into  his  story  of  "  The  Charlatan  "  an  impalpable 
web  of  mystery.  Glamour  and  mystery,  mystery  and  glamour— 
with  these  potent  charms  the  magician  playwright  had  worked, 
and  with  these  on  the  first  night  he  brought  the  vast  majority 
of  his  audience  under  his  spell. 

All    is    plain   sailing    at  first.     From  the  brisk  rallies  which 
ensue  between  Lady    Carlotta   Deepdale  and  the  Hon.  Mervyn 
Darrell,  one  divines   merely  that  Theosophy  has   insinuated  its 
bewildering  and  fascinating  presence  into  the  country  seat  of  old 
Lord  Wanborough,  and  that  the  tastes  of  the  young  cousins  are 
the  whole  world  apart.     He  lives  the  "  higher  life,"  inhales  with 
gmd  delight  "the  aroma  of  decay,"  finds  "the  only  enjoy- 
ment in  life  in  the  spasm  of  artistic  agony  which  arises  from 
il  decay,  out  of  which  springs  literature,  which  is  life,"  arid 
in  brief  an  extremely  egotistical,  pessimistic  and  over-cultured 
young  man.     Lady  Carlotta,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all  sprin- 
She  revels  in  -plum-pudding  and  Dickens,"  is  a 
?ar  optimist,"  irradiates  the  castle  with  her  glorious  beauty 
sunny  smile,  and  doubtless  holds  the  championship  medal  of 
the  Wanborough  Golf  Club.     But  the  reach  for  plain  sailing  is 
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soon  traversed.     With  the  entrance  of  Miss  Arlington,  the  Earl's 
ward,  a  note  of  mystery  is  struck. 

Miss  Arlington  is  fragile,  pallid,  and  intense.  She  lives  in  the 
clouds,  has  premonitions,  and  can  feel  no  happiness  in  the  loyal 
affection,  handsome  rent-roll,  title,  and  political  celebrity  of  Lord 
Dewsbury,  her  robustious  fiance.  Moreover,  she  suffers  from 
disturbing  memories.  One  is  of  her  father,  an  adventurous 
explorer  in  Thibet,  good  news  of  whom  is  now  almost  past  praying 
for.  The  other  is  of  a  love  passage  in  Calcutta  years  ago.  Its 
nature  is  soon  learned.  While  singing — very  prettily  and 
touchingly — in  the  plow  of  a  saffron  sunset,  a  visitor  glides 
stealthily  into  the  darkened  room.  It  is  her  rejected  Eurasian 
lover  of  long  ago.  He  bears  a  different  name,  is  now  a  shining 
light  of  the  sham  Theosophists,  and  is  there  to  work  out  a  vile 
revenge  for  her  (not  undeserved)  past  disdain. 

He  knows  that  Colonel  Arlington  lives,  and,  to  lure  the  impres- 
sionable girl  into  his  net,  proposes  to  use  that  knowledge  in  a 
startling  way.  With  the  help  of  a  rather  too  obvious  Russian 
adventuress,  a  famous  Theosophist,  also  a  guest  of  the  Earl's,  a 
seance  is  given,  during  which  a  vision  of  the  missing  traveller  is 
by  a  trick  made  to  appear  to  sceptics  and  believers  alike,  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  arrival  of  a  telegram  from  the  explorer  him- 
self announcing  his  safety  and  return.  This  cruel  jugglery  is 
merely  the  first  step,  however,  in  Philip  Woodville's  scheme. 
Since  Miss  Arlington  will  not  and  cannot  marry  him,  he  resolves 
that  she  shall  marry  no  one  else.  To  this  end  he  employs  his 
hypnotic  influence  over  her,  as  Joseph  Balsamo  used  his  over 
Lorenzo,  in  Durnas's  "  Memoirs  of  a  Physician."  From  his 
quarters  in  the  turret-room  at  dead  of  night  he  wills  the  poor 
girl  to  leave  her  bed  and  come  to  him.  Obedient  to  the  summons 
her  white-robed  figure  glides  alcng  the  terrace,  and  enters  his 
room.  In  hypnotic  sleep,  again  like  Balsamo  s  victim,  she  avows 
her  love  for  Woodville.  But  her  virginal  presence  calms  his 
passion.  Her  avowal  of  love  disarms  him.  His  better  nature  is 
aroused,  and  he  wakes  her  only  to  soothe  her  wild  fears  and  con- 
fess his  whole  course  of  treachery  and  baseness.  This  confession, 
strong  in  his  resolve  to  make  amends,  he  repeats  next  morning 
to  his  host  and  fellow  guests,  as  did  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  J-udah 
before  him.  But  his  ignominious  departure  for  his  native  land 
does  not  take  place  before  Miss  Arlington's  let  him  know  that 
his  remorse  and  atonement  have  brought  her  "  happiness,  not 
sorrow,"  and  that  eagerly  she  will  look  for  his  return  when  the 
new  life  just  begun  has  completely  effaced  the  old. 

The  one  obvious  criticism  to  pass  is  that  "  The  Charlatan  "  is  no 
charlatan.     Moreover,  if  he  can  by  an  exercise  of  will  throw  a  girl 
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into  an  hypnotic  sleep  and  in  that  state  compel  her  to  traverse  a 
terrace,  enter  a  stranger's  room,  and  reveal  the  close-locked 
secrets  of  her  heart,  he  can  surely  induce  his  "subject" 
to  receive  a  "brain-impression"  of  the  person  engrossing  her 
thoughts.  But  apart  from  this  contradiction,  Woodville's  character 
is  so  interestingly  drawn,  and  above  all  this  hypnotic  Hindoo  is 
so  superbly  played  by  Mr.  Tree,  that  no  amount  of  criticism  of 
this  kind  can  diminish  the  effect  of  the  piece.  Full  of  "  picture," 
glowing  with  colour,  the  drama  is  an  admirable  composition  of 
memorable  scenes,  and  in  the  hands  of  other  actors  would  no 
doubt  be  impressive  enough.  But  Mr.  Tree,  most  cleverly 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Tree,  makes  far  more  of  it  than  that.  The 
romantic  glamour  they  cast  over  the  well-poised,  skilfully-con- 
trasted central  figures  is  a  very  triumph  of  imagination  and  skill. 
Their  handling  of  the  third  act — the  dangerous  scene  of  the  sleep- 
walking and  Woodville's  startling  volte-face — is  quite  masterly.  On 
the  one  hand  the  suggestion  of  turbulent  passion  beneath  an 
almost  unruffled  exterior,  the  throes  of  moral  anguish,  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  man's  voluntary  humiliation  ;  on  the  other,  the 
impression  of  girlish  innocence,  of  childlike  fear,  of  touching 
indifference  to  her  own  peril  in  the  face  of  her  lover's  shame, 
could  hardly  have  been  more  simply  or  more  powerfully  conveyed. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Tree's  impassive,  dignified  Oriental,  sparing  of 
gesture  but  lavish  of  facial  play,  commanding  in  manner  and  look, 
sallow  and  sleek,  with  raven  hair,  and  strange  lustrous  eyes, 
must  rank  with  the  most  striking  creations  which  even  he  has 
accomplished. 

Honours  yet  remain  for  division  among  the  minor  players,  or 
rather  players  of  minor  parts,  despite  the  brilliant  and  over- 
shadowing success  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tree.  Mr.  Fred  Kerr  shows 
us  a  half-fledged  Juxon  Prall  in  the  intellectual  fop  Mervyti 
Darrell,  and  his  diverting  work  in  "  Judah  "  is  the  measure 
of  his  success  and  drollery  here.  The  beautiful  Lady  Carlotta 
requires  only  a  girl  with  beauty  and  a  cheery  manner,  which  are 
quite  the  least  important  qualifications  possessed  by  clever  Miss 
Lily  Hanbury.  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  presents  another  courtly 
old  peer,  and  sets  an  example  in  bearing  and  manner  by  following 
which  the  boorish  Lord  Dewsbury  of  Mr.  Fred  Terry — never  at 
home  in  these  modern  plays  of  restrained  passion  and  unobtrusive 
feeling — would  become  more  acceptable.  There  is  an  excellent 
little  study  of  character  by  Mr.  Holman  Clark  of  Professor 
Marrables,  a  scientist  "  too  old  to  have  formed  any  opinions," 
and  very  hazy  about  the  existence  of  the  soul,  of  which  he  "  has 
not  verified  the  fact."  And  with  pretty  Miss  Irene  Yanbrugh 
as  a  sweet  girl  graduate  addicted  to  Paracelsus  and  snubbing  her 
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mother,  and  Mr.  Charles  Allan  as  a  trimming,  time-serving  dean, 
the  cast  is  complete.  The  play  was  received  with  great  warmth, 
as  well  it  might  be,  for  though  Mr.  Buchanan's  social  satire  may 
not  strike  very  deep,  it  furnishes  a  highly  effective  background 
for  a  picturesque  drama  of  emotion  and  intrigue,  and  provides 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tree  with  characters  in  which  they  play  with 
exquisite  art  and  extraordinary  effect. 


"A  GAUNTLET." 

A  new  and  original  play,  in  three  acts,  translated  from  the  Norwegian  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson, by 
Osman  Edwards,  and  adapted  by  George  P.  Hawtrey. 

First  produced  in  London  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  on  Saturday  evening,  20th  January,  1894. 


Bies        

Mr.  Christensen 
Alf  Christensen  . . 

Hoff       

Peter     

Mrs.  Ries     . . 
Mrs.  Christensen 
Marie     . 


Mr.  ELLIOT 

Mr.  GE  ROE  P.  HAWTREY 

Mr.  GASTON  MERVALE 

Mr.  A.  BUCKLAW 

Mr.  HERBHRT  GEORGE 

Miss  LOUISE  MOODIE 

Miss  KATHERIXE  STEWART 

Miss  EILEEN  MUNRO  ' 


Frederike 
Kamma 
H  anna 
Else    .. 
Olga    .. 
Ortrude 
Svava 

Miss  CORNELIE  CHARLES 
Miss  FLORENCE  MUNRO 
Miss  KATE  GRAVES 
Miss  FRANCES  BURLEIQH 
Miss  MAUD  CLIFFORD 
Miss  EDITH  MAITLAND 
Miss  ANNIE  ROSE 


Translated  by  Mr.  Osman  Edwards  and  adapted  by  Mr.  George 
Hawtrey,  this  play  of  Bjornson's  failed  to  make  much  impression. 
When  a  play  does  this  it  appears  to  be  considered  a  point  of 
etiquette  for  the  journalist  to  state  that  everything  that  could  be 
done  for  the  piece  was  loyally  done  by  the  actors,  but,  &c.,  &c. 
In  this  particular  instance,  however,  the  demands  of  etiquette  are 
a  little  too  heavy.  The  fact  is  that  in  dramas  of  this  class — the 
Scandinavian-ethics  class,  wherein  action  is  replaced  by  argument, 
and  broad  dramatic  situations  by  somewhat  niggling  develop- 
ments of  character — a  special  kind  of  actor  is  wanted.  A  very 
delicate  touch  and  a  very  nice  observation  are  required,  and  a 
sensitiveness  to  the  pictorial  importance  of  detail  which  by  no 
means  every  actor  can  command. 

In  "A  Gauntlet  "  the  Norwegian  novelist  deals  with  the  theme 
so  dramatically  handled  by  Mr.  Pinero  in  "  The  Profligate  " — the 
theme  chosen  by  Mdme.  Sarah  Grand  for  treatment  in  "  The 
Heavenly  Twins."  But  he  deals  with  it  in  a  very  mild  way. 
Svava  learns  that  the  man  to  whom  she  is  betrothed  has  lived 
what  Aubrey  Tanqueray  calls  "  a  man's  life,"  and  in  consequence 
declines  to  marry  him.  There  is  moral  investigation  in  every 
quarter.  Everybody  more  or  less  is  found  tarred  with  the  same 
brush,  and  a  good  deal  of  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  Svava 
to  reconsider  her  decision.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  And  practi- 
cally the  play  is  done  when  she  first  expresses  her  determination. 
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Now,  to  make  much  of  this  requires  unconventional  acting. 
New  wine  in  old  bottles  we  know  the  fate  of.  And  the  result  is 
not  dissimilar  when  actors  of  the  old  school  are  thrust  into  plays 
of  the  new.  It  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Elliott,  as  the  priggish 
heroine's  frivolous  father,  a  Scandinavian  Brigard,  acted  with  his 
usual  exceeding  cleverness  and  finish  ;  that  Mr.  George  Hawtrey 
contributed  a  brilliant  little  sketch  of  character-comedy  ;  that 
Miss  Moodie,  as  a  crushed  matron,  but-Solnessed  her  Mrs.  Solness 
in  lugubrious  lachrymosity  ;  and  that  this  version  of  the  play — 
infinitely  less  dramatic  than  that  translated  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Braek- 
stad — was  the  only  one  the  author  would  sanction. 

After  Bjornson's  play  came  "Penelope,"  a  musical  version  of 
"  The  Area  Belle,"  which  served  to  re-introduce  Miss  Kate  Santley 
to  the  stage  most  closely  associated  with  her  reputation  as  a  lively 
singer  and  vivacious  actress. 


"THE  TKANSGKESSOK." 

A  play  in  four  acts,  by  A.  W.  Gattie. 
First  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  on  Saturday  evening,  January  27th,  1891. 

Eric  Langley      ..     ..     Mr.  ARTHUR  ELWOOD.  I  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  )  ,T      . 

Gerald  Hurst,  M.D. ..     Mr.  SEYMOUR  HICKS.  Meredith     ..     .^  ;  Mi.  ARTHUR  BUCKLAW. 

Colonel  Foster  ..     ..     Mr.  JAMES  FERNANDEZ.      Mrs.  Woodville. .     ..     Miss  FANNY  COLEMAN. 

Sir  Thos.   Horncliffe, )  Mv  PWAQ  Rl,nnKVM,TT,         Constance Miss  BESSIE  HATTON. 

Bart J-MI.CHAS.BROOKFIELD.  |  Aune     Miss  MIHSA  BLAKISTON. 

Sylvia Miss  OLGA  NETHERSOLE. 

Can  a  great  actress  carry  a  dull  play  ?  That  was  the  question 
propounded  at  the  Court.  But  Mr.  Gattie  never  intended  that 
discussion  during  and  after  his  play  should  rage  round  a  problem 
like  that.  In  writing  "  The  Transgressor  "  he  was  full  of  the 
iniquities  and  injustice  of  the  law.  Given  a  husband  whose  wife 
loses  her  wits  and  who  falls  in  love  with  a  fascinating  girl,  how  shall 
he  behave.  Shall  he  remember  those  little  words,  "  for  better, 
for  worse,"  and  bear  his  cross  like  a  man  ;  or,  calmly  wait  until 
the  tide  of  passion,  which  rolls  in  upon  him  after  years  of  loneli- 
ness and  self-denial,  grows  to  such  height  that  his  power  of 
resistance  is  unavailing,  and  he  permits  an  innocent  girl  to  be 
borne  away  with  him  on  the  flood  ?  These  were  the  questions 
which  confronted  him,  these  he  hoped  to  poise  in  a  dramatic 
shape,  and  with  these  enthral  a  countless  succession  of  audiences. 
But  inexperience  and  an  unfortunate  blindness  to  the  unattrac- 
tiveness  of  his  theme  shattered  his  hopes,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Miss  Olga  Nethersole  and  her  extraordinary  art,  we  might  have 
been  left  without  even  the  problem  aforesaid. 
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Eric  Langley  had  a  mad  wife,  and  for  twenty  years  posed  as  a 
widower.  Then  he  fell  in  love  with  Sylvia  Woodville  and  drifted. 
Intending  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  he  told  only  that  part  of  it 
relating  to  his  love,  and  went  through  a  form  of  marriage  with 
her.  Through  incredible  folly  on  his  part  the  rest  of  the  story 
became  known,  and  Sylvia  had  to  suffer  all  the  agony  of  horror 
that  his  treachery  had  ensured  for  her.  But  fury  gave  place  to 
humiliation,  shame  to  love.  What  though  he  had  been  false?  At 
least  he  had  loved  her  well  enough  to  commit  a  crime  for  her. 
That  should  be  his  excuse,  if  not  his  justification,  and  Sylvia 
defied  the  world,  braved  its  judgment,  and  gave  herself  to  him 
"  body  and  soul " — presently,  however,  consenting  to  his  working 
out  such  atonement  as  he  could  by  submitting  to  the  laws  which 
he  had  outraged,  with  the  promise  that  she  would  wait  for  him 
— presumably  on  earth,  possibly  in  heaven — and  for  the  bliss 
to  come. 

That  is  Mr.  Gattie's  story,  a  story  in  which  he  begs  the  question 
in  every  other  scene.  His  hero,  as  drawn,  is  a  dastard  and  a 
craven  ;  his  heroine,  a  white  flower  ruthlessly  trampled  in  the 
mud.  Whereas  to  do  justice  to  his  theme,  to  treat  his  subject 
seriously,  it  is  essential  that  the  criminal  and  the  victim  shall 
find  no  place  in  the  scheme,  that  each  party  to  the  action  shall 
be  in  full  possession  of  all  the  facts  before  the  argument  upon 
justice  or  injustice  begins.  One  must  therefore  deny  Mr.  Gattie 
any  praise  for  choice  of  subject  or  the  handling  of  it.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  that  is  dull  and  commonplace  in  the  work.  But 
praise  and  gratitude  alike  are  his  for  that  one  scene  of  Sylvia's 
agony. 

We  do  not  reach  it  by  the  right  road,  but  somehow  or  other 
reach  it  we  do,  and  once  there  the  previous  dulness  is  forgotten. 
Miss  Nethersole  has  done  fine  work.  There  were  brilliant 
moments  even  in  that  unsatisfying  and  unedifying  Janet  Preece  in 
"  The  Profligate."  Her  repentant  Faustine  in  "  A  Silent  Battle  " 
dignified  a  third-rate  play.  Zicka,  the  purring  spy  of  "Diplo- 
macy," the  adventuress  of  the  limelight  and  the  mysterious  chord, 
in  her  hands  became  a  woman.  It  has  long  been  obvious  that 
for  distinction  and  sheer  intellect  she  is  the  finest  artist  on  our 
stage.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  ever  looked  to  her  for  so 
masterly  an  exposition  of  conflicting  emotion  as  that  witnessed 
on  Saturday  night.  To  say  that  the  house  rose  at  her  is  to  con- 
vey but  a  fraction  of  the  truth.  Quivering  from  the  triumphant 
assault  of  her  pathos  and  passion,  the  audience  had  no  mind  for 
the  faults  and  follies  of  the  piece,  and  were  concerned  with  only 
one  question — "  Will  this  wonderful  acting  carry  the  play?  " 

Of  the  many  clever  actors  engaged,  none  other  got  a  worthy 
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opening  for  his  talent.  Buoyant  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  was  wasted 
on  a  doctor  who  is  a  prig  ;  Mr.  Brookfield  could  not  create  even 
comic  effect  as  an  impressionist  painter  ;  Mr.  Elwood,  despite  his 
distinction  and  fine  restraint,  was  unable  to  make  anything  of 
Langley  but  a  coward ;  and  Mr.  Bucklaw  actually  earned  com- 
passion by  being  cast  for  an  eavesdropping  curate,  who  should  be 
shorn  of  the  second  syllable  as  well  as  his  cloth.  Miss  Bessie 
Hatton  was  by  far  the  happiest,  being  very  sweet  and  tender  and 
charming  as  a  lively  girl.  But  really  there  was  no  call  to  mention 
anyone  but  Miss  Nethersole  ;  for  the  play  was  Miss  Nethersole, 
and  Miss  Nethersole  was  the  play. 


"  DICK  SHEKIDAN." 

A  new  and  original  Comedy  in  four  acts,  by  Robert  Buchanan, 
First  Produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  on  Saturday  evening,  3rd  February,  1894. 


Richard     Brinslej 
Sheridan    
Dr.  Jonathan  O'Learj 
Lord  Dazzleton  .  .     . 
Captain  Matthews     . 
Sir  Henry  Chase.  .     . 
Mr.  Linley    
David  Garrick      .  .     . 
Mr.  Wade      
Captain  Knight   .  .     . 
Mr.  Cox  .  . 

j-  Mr.  H.  B.  IRVING. 

r    Mr.  BRANDON  THOMAS. 
Mr.  CYRIL  MAUDE. 
Mr.  LEWIS  WALLER. 
Mr.  SYDNEY  BROUGH. 
Mr.  EDMUND  MAJRICE. 
Mr.  WILL  DENNIS. 
Mr.  F.  M.  PAGET. 
Mr.  CRAWLEY. 
Mr.  H.  J.  CARVILL. 

Mr.  Abednego 
Servant 

.     Mr.  JCHN  BYRON. 
Mr.  BERTRAM. 
Mr.  ANNING. 
Miss  VANE. 
Miss  LENA  ASHWELL. 
Miss  C.  BRIETZCKK. 
Miss  CAREW. 
Miss  ETTIE  WILLIAMS. 
.     Miss  A.  O'BRIAN. 
.     Miss  PATTIE  BROWNE. 
y    Miss  WINIFBED  EMERY. 

Mr.  Linley's  Servant 
Lady  Miller  .  . 
Lady  Pamela  Stirrup 
Lady  Shuttleworth 
KirstLady     ..     .. 
Second  Lady 
Miss  Beamish      .  .     . 
Mrs.  Lapprt  
Miss  Elizabeth  Linle 

One  may  question  it  as  history  and  deny  it  as  "  old  comedy ; '' 
but  there  is  no  disputing  that  in  "  Dick  Sheridan  "  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  conceived  and  Mr.  Carr  has  artistically  presented  a  whole 
gallery  of  very  pretty,  lively,  entertaining  pictures.  The  first 
few  of  the  series  plunge  us  into  the  vortex  of  the  fashion  and  folly 
and  frivolity  of  Bath.  At  the  Assembly  Kooms,  gallants  old  and 
young,  bewigged,  beruffled,  and  berapiered,  elegantly  lounge 
and  lazily  quiz,  flirt,  and  simper,  and  lightly  tread  the  gavotte 
and  the  minuet.  They  form  a  page  from  Austin  Dobson,  trans- 
lated into  flesh  and  blood.  And  if  -the  ladies  be  not  in  truth  his 
"  Ladies  of  St.  James's,"  with  the  crowd  they  would  pass  very 
well  for  modish  members  of  that  more  select  assemblage. 

These  pictures  of  the  first  act  supply  new  illustrations  of  the 
old  story,  that  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 
Suitors  three  are  there  for  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Miss  Linley, 
and  Sheridan  the  spendthrift  being  the  man  of  her  choice,  his 
suit  alone  is  frowned  on  by  her  portly  parent,  a  gentleman  of 
overhanging  eyebrows  and  Dr.  Johnsonian  frame.  But  frown  as 
he  may,  Miss  Linley  will  have  none  of  his  choice,  the  antique 
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fop  Lord  Dazzleton,  nor  of  the  dashing  Captain  Matthews. 
Title  and  purse  cannot  lend  charm  to  the  withered  and  wizened 
old  peer,  nor  can  the  handsome  face  and  passionate  fervour  of 
his  younger  rival  blind  her  to  the  Captain  s  sinister  look.  But 
since  the  father  remains  obdurate,  it  behoves  the  daughter  to  be 
compliant,  and  the  treacherous  Captain,  having  provided  a 
chaise  in  anticipation  of  his  being  chosen  as  her  escort  to  France, 
in  her  flight  from  her  father  and  her  home,  Sheridan  and  she 
take  it  and  elope. 

Then  come  pictures  of  the  youthful  author's  struggles  for  a 
hearing  and  for  bread.  His  marriage  with  Miss  Linley  is  unknown. 
She  has  returned  to  her  father's  house,  and  awaits  her  husband's 
success  before  publishing  the  truth.  And  Sheridan  in  his  garret, 
devotedly  tended  by  an  old  Irish  tutor,  starves  and  despairs.  Till 
one  day,  Garrick,  the  great  David  Garrick,  walks  in  with  the 
news  that  "  The  Rivals  "  is  a  work  of  genius,  and  that  he  will  do 
his  utmost  to  get  it  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  Garrick,  however, 
is  a  clumsy  muddler  as  well  as  a  very  unauthoritative  and  unex- 
pectedly gauche  and  nervous  person.  To  enjoy  a  pointless  little 
joke  of  his  own,  he  has  brought  with  him  Sheridan's  worsted  rival, 
Dazzleton,  whose  influence  at  the  Lane  is  paramount,  and  who 
no  sooner  learns  the  identity  of  the  author  than  he  vows  undying 
vengeance  for  the  trick  at  Bath.  But  if  Drury  Lane  won't  have 
the  comedy  Covent  Garden  will,  and  the  prettiest  picture  of  all 
is  of  Miss  LMey  in  her  boudoir  on  the  night  of  its  production, 
waiting  for  news  of  success. 

Her  heart  and  mind  are  in  the  play-house.  To  her  faithful 
little  maid  she  can  talk  only  of  that  and  of  him.  Distractedly  she 
paces  between  the  moonlit  window  and  the  ruddy  glowing  hearth* 
her  lovely  face  pallid  with  excitement,  her  slender  form  quivering 
in  an  agony  of  suspense.  It  must,  it  must  be  a  triumph,  for  has 
she  not,  with  a  wife's  eloquence  and  a  woman's  tears,  won  over 
the  all-powerful  enemy,  Lord  Dazzleton  himself,  and  has  he  not, 
with  a  richly-gloved  hand  upon  his  battered  but  kindly  old  heart, 
vowed  that  Dick  Sheridan  shall  be  proclaimed  the  genius  that  he 
is?  Yes,  it  must  be  a  triumph.  Her  love  transports  her  to  the 
scene,  and  she  sees  and  hears  it  all.  The  flashes  of  wit ;  the 
answering  ripples  of  laughter,  swelling  to  roars  of  delight;  the 
resounding  cheers  ;  that  great  jubilant  shout  which  stamps  a  play 
with  success ;  the  pale  face  of  her  hero  smiling  his  gratitude 
before  rushing  to  clasp  his  darling  Betty  to  his  heart,  and  tell  their 
glad  secret  to  the  world.  She  sees  it  all,  and  her  heart  is  aflame 
with  pride  and  love,  and — the  door  opens,  and  on  the  threshold, 
dimly  seen  in  the  deep  shadow,  stands  her  hero,  humbled  and 
broken.  No  need  to  tell  the  story.  Failure  is  written  upon 
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every  feature.  Captain  Matthews  has  won.  To  his  malignity 
the  first-night  fiasco  is  due,  and  the  lover's  last  hope  has  gone. 
lUit  out  of  evil  sometimes  cometh  good.  The  Captain  presses 
bis  persecution  too  far.  Bringing  Mr.  Linley  into  his  child's 
room  to  reveal  her  in  her  lover's  arms,  he  draws  out  the  crushing 
confession  that  the  two  shameless  ones  are  man  and  wife,  and 
tlu-  villain's  trump  card  is  taken. 

AYhat  remains '?  Only  the  unquestioned  triumph  of  "  The 
Kivals  "  on  its  second  performance,  and  the  famous  duel.  Mr. 
Buchanan  would  he  no  playwright  were  he  to  neglect  such  a 
chance  as  history  affords  him  of  a  thrilling  fight  between  Sheridan 
and  the  Captain,  and  the  fight  we  duly  enjoy.  It  is  not  fought 
with  the  tigerish  ferocity  described  by  the  historians.  The  rapiers 
do  not  snap  as  in  "  The  Corsican  Brothers,"  and  we  are  denied 
the  thrill  of  a  combat  between  men  jabbing  at  one  another  with 
splinters  of  steel,  in  the  beast-like  spirit  of  Mr.  Kipling's  bar- 
barians, Torpenhow  and  Dick.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  tempered  the 
fight  to  his  shorn  hero.  But  enough  remains  for  pictorial  pur- 
poses, and  this  picture  of  the  ill-lit  garret,  and  the  white-faced 
men  in  flickering  candle-light,  exchanging  deadly  thrusts  with 
glittering  steel,  is  of  a  kind  to  rank  high 'in  popular  esteem. 

The  worst  and  best  are  said  of  the  play  in  saying  that  it  is 
full  of  pictures.  Characters,  of  course,  are  but  lightly  touched 
in.  There  is  no  detail,  no  profundity,  anywhere.  Lord  Dazzleton, 
the  showiest  of  the  set,  is  really  two  gentlemen  at  once — 
separated  by  a  gulf.  For  two  acts  and  a  bit  he  is  all  fop  and 
heartlessness,  for  the  rest  all  sentiment.  But  Mr.  Cyril  Maude 
makes  a  noble  jump  when  the  chasm  is  reached,  and  with  the 
cleverest  work  he  has  ever  done  lands  safely  on  the  other  side. 
Clever,  very  clever,  all  the  way  through,  for  just  one  moment, 
a  moment  of  sincerity,  regret,  and  humiliation,  he  is  a  great 
artist.  Mr.  Buchanan's  Sheridan  is  a  woeful  disappointment. 
Either  he  pictures  him — in  his  own  immortal  phrase — "  a  dull 
young  man  of  saturnine  proclivities  " — or  he  is  misrepresented 
by  the  actor.  Sheridan  was  all  spirit  and  joke  and  fire 
—the  life  of  the  rout  and  of  the  tavern.  He  loved  a  song 
and  a  glass.  And  was,  I  suggest,  just  such  a  sparkish  fellow  as 
Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  could  have  shown  us  a  dozen  years  ago — 
could  show  us  perhaps  to-day.  Whereas  this  Dick  of  the  Comedy 
is  moony,  morbid,  almost  morose.  He  is  dull  and  depressing, 
save  when  outwitting  an  Old  Jew  of  less  philanthropic  prin- 
ciple than  Mr.  Hare's.  But  if  the  conception  be  faulty,  there  is 
real  promise  in  the  execution.  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  though  prone 
to  an  excess  of  romantic  fervour,  plays  with  genuine  feeling,  and 
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in   his   comedy  scene  is  curiously   suggestive  of    his  father   in 
method  and  in  charm. 

Miss  Emery's  delicate  hand  finds  a  perfect  medium  in  .MY.s-.s- 
Linleij.  Full  of  exquisite  feeling,  all  that  she  does,  says,  and 
looks— and  particularly  looks,  for  a  lovelier  vision  the  stage  never 
beheld— is  quite  enchanting,  and  exercises  all  the  old  and  irre- 
sistible fascination  of  Rosamund  Athelstane.  Nor  is  the  tale  told 
yet.  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  as  an  eighteenth-century  JaiLr*. 
a  self-appointed  body-servant  with  just  a  smattering  of  the 
classics — "  O'Learyus  sum,  non  Garrickus,"  is  his  salutation  of 
the  great  little  Davy — is  of  inestimable  value  in  lightening  dull 
scenes ;  while  the  pretty  impulsive  girlishness  of  Miss  Lena 
Ashwell,  Mr.  Sydney  Brough's  manliness  and  nice  conduct  of  a 
'kerchief,  hat,  and  sword,  in  apart  all  too  slight  and  seldom  seen, 
a  meaning  study  of  a  knowing  lady's  maid  by  Miss  Pattie 
Browne — Miss  Lottie  Venne's  legitimate  successor,  and  a  very 
grim  and  powerful  performance,  finely  restrained  and  marked  by 
tragic  passion,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  the  ideal  Cajitain  Matthews, 
are  notable  features  of  a  production  in  which  one  can  hardly 
place  a  finger  on  a  weak  spot.  In  "  Dick  Sheridan,"  the  author 
of  "  The  Charlatan  "  has  not  done  his  best,  but  what  is  lacking 
in  his  work  is  more  than  made  amends  for  by  Mr.  Carr,  who  has 
set  upon  the  stage  a  dozen  Orchardsons  and  a  score  of  Marcus 
Stones,  any  one  of  which  amply  repays  such  as  care  for  exquisite 
colouring  and  grace,  and  the  quaint  charm  and  dainty  elegance 
of  an  artificial  age. 


"CASTE." 

A  Comedy  in  three  acts,  by  T.  W.  ROBERTSON. 
Revived  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  on  Monday  evening,  5th  February  1894. 

Hon.  George  D'Ahoy  Mr.  FORBES  ROBERTSON. 

Captain  Hawtree       . .  Mr.  W.  L.  ABINGDON. 

Eccles Mr.  G.  W.  ANSON. 

fcsam  Geiridge     ..     ..  Mr.  GILBERT  HARE. 


Dixon Mr.O. 

Marquise  de  St.  Maur  Miss  ROSE  LECLEKCQ. 

Polly  Eccles Miss  MAY  HARVEY. 

Esther  Eccles      . .     . .  Miss  KATE  RORKE. 


Comparisons  are — everything  that  is  insanitary — of  course. 
We  have  it  on  Mrs.  Malaprop's  authority.  But  in  the  case  of 
"  Caste  "it  is  impossible  to  avoid  them,  to  some  extent.  To 
the  extent,  shall  we  say,  of  comparing  pegs  that  are  round — in 
holes  of  similar  shape— with  pegs  that  are  square  ?  On  a  glance 
at  Mr.  Hare's  company  for  this  revival,  certain  features  at  once 
presented  themselves  as  likely  to  confront  one  at  performance. 
Miss  Rorke's  Esther  seemed  sure  to  stand  out  as  an  effort  of 
strenuous  pathos,  and  the  conjunction  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
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as  TYAlroy  ensured  a  very  powerful  rendering  of  the  scenes  of 
parting  and  reunion.  Then  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  for  the  tiresome, 
Froissart-quoting  "  Marquizzy,"  was  obviously  an  ideal  choice. 
And  the  selection  of  Mr.  Anson  for  Eccles  appeared  a  sagacious 
one.  For  the  rest  it  was  something  of  a  toss-up  whether  success 
or  failure  was  more  probable.  And,  on  the  whole,  Monday's 
experience  was  of  a  nature  to  encourage  prophecy. 

Miss  Rorke  was  perfect,  and  so  was  Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  and 
the  big  pathetic  moment  was  done  ample  justice  to.  Indeed, 
Miss  Rorke's  insistent  strength  at  this  juncture,  the  finely  con- 
ceived struggle  between  heart  and  will,  her  silent  agony  of  grief, 
and  sudden  break  and  collapse,  chivalrously  aided  as  it  was  by 
Mr.  Robertson's  artistic  avoidance  of  anything  like  equally 
dramatic  treatment  of  D'Alroy's  suffering,  saved  the  whole  piece. 
Here  was  a  gem  of  acting.  The  mosi  callous  old  playgoer  in 
the  pit,  arid  the  emotional  sister  artist  in  the  stalls,  alike  paid  it 
the  tribute  of  tears,  and  no  one  was  satisfied  until  the  curtain  had 
risen  again  and  again  to  permit  Miss  Rorke  and  Mr.  Robertson 
to  bow  their  acknowledgments. 

But  saving  this  scene  and  that  of  D'Alro?j's  return — superbly 
played  by  Mr.  Robertson  and  Miss  Rorke — the  revival  was 
terribly  disappointing.  Mr.  Abingdoii  is  too  clever  an  actor  to 
let  Hawtrec  slip  through  his  fingers,  but  he  failed  to  give  it  the 
\veight  and  value  it  used  to  possess.  And  think — only  think— of 
a  Genidge  shorn  of  his  Cockney  accent  but  with  the  balance 
redressed  by  a  fall  complement  of  aspirates ;  of  a  farcical 
Eccles  without  unction ;  and  a  mirthless  Polly,  precise  in 
utterance,  "high-toned"  in  pronunciation,  and  barely  out  of 
short  skirts — perhaps  as  a  sly  side-reference  to  the  ballet.  Shades, 
of  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Miss  Venne,  David  James,  George  Honey,. 
Brookfield,  Hendrie,  and  how  many  more,  can  such  things  be? 
No  amount  of  detail,  no  exertion  of  intelligence,  can  atone  for 
mistakes  of  judgment  like  these.  Make  them  and  the  comedy 
disappears.  The  humour  of  the  little  house  in  Stangate- 
evaporates.  And  in  place  of  the  dear  old:  fairy-tale,  potent  mix- 
ture of  laughter  and  tears,  we  get  rather  stodgy  domestic  drama, 
touching,  at  one  or  two  points — thanks  to  the  actors — almost 
tragic  confines.  Still  the  play  fought  its  way  along,  despite  forced 
fun  and  mere  husk  of  humour;  but  it  is,  safe  to  predict  that  the 
one  pleasant  remembrance  of  this  revival  will  be  of.  the  intensely 
pathetic  acting  of  Miss  Rorke  and  Mr.  Robertson,  and  that  never 
was  the  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Hare  so 
deeply  deplored. 
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Some  Amateur  Performances. 


"AN   UNPAID  DEBT,"    BY    THE   WHITTINGTON   CLUB. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickinson,  the  hope  of  the  Whittington  Club,  as  far  as.  its 
literary  ambitions  are  concerned,  is  not  that  most  distressful  thing,  a  sort 


attuned.  Plot  and  situation  are  his  ideals,  and  his  voice,  fortunately,  is 
strong  enough  to  give  expression  to  them.  Ergo,  in  the  new  play  pro- 
duced by  the  Whittington,  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  strong  story 
well  told.  There  are  no  false  scents.  Through  three  acts  of  his  play,  the 
author  goes  right  ahead,  piling  situation  on  situation,  and  keeping  his  eye 
firmly  fixed  on  the  culminating  one  in  the  third  act.  The  fourth  act  is  a 
trifle  tedious — a  common  complaint  with  last  acts,  and  one  which  not  even 
Mr.  Grundy's  delightful  "Sowing  the  Wind"  altogether  escaped.  The 
knot  is  unravelled  and  our  interest  has  ceased.  The  harmless,  necessary 
explanations  and  reconciliations  fritter  away  our  patience,  and  not  even 
the  suicide  of  the  repentant  villain  stirs  our  blood.  The  ingredients  of 
Mr.  Dickinson's  dramatic  dish  are  a  debt  (of  hate,  of  course — no  one 
burdens  his  memory  with  the  remembrance  of  any  other  kind  of  debt), 
apparent  bigamy,  and  hypnotic  suggestion.  Effective,  if  not  precisely  new, 
these  ingredients,  and  when  mixed  by  the  author  with  a  certain  deftness, 
a  sufficiently  desirable  dish.  The  debt  of  hate  and  the  hypnotic  power 
belong  to  one  Buloff,  forger  and  bigamist.  He  is  conscientiously  desirous 
of  discharging  that  debt,  and  his  old  enemy  being  dead,  is  quite  prepared 
to  regard  the  son  as  legatee.  This  Arthur  Murray  is  wedded  to  a  woman 
who  believes  herself  to  be  Bulo/'s  widow.  The  latter,  therefore,  has  the 
game  apparently  in  his  own  hands.  This  game  he  proceeds  to  play  with 
the  help  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  With  its  aid  Mrs.  Murray  is  drawn  to 
his  room  (no,  tnere  is  no  obligation  to  "  The  Charlatan,"  for  Mr.  Dickinson's 
play  preceded  Mr.  Buchanan's).  Thither  in  hot  pursuit  comes  Murray. 
Hot  words  lead  to  the  discovery  that  Buloff  has  been  tracking  down  his 
own  brother,  who  has  inherited  the  name  with  the  fortune  of  Murray.  Buloff 
is  instantly  transformed  from  the  tiger  to  the  dove.  The  contested  lady 
is  proved  to  be  the  legal  property  of  Murray,  and  Buloff,  with  the  police 
hard  at  his  heels,  shuffles  off  the  mortal  coil  with  ease  and  expedition. 
The  Whittington  are  always  reliable.  At  their  best,  they  rise  above 
amateur  high-water  mark,  and  at  their  worst  they  may  be  trusted  to  give 
failure  a  wide  berth.  Against  the  really  powerful  work  of  Miss  May 
Whitty  as  Mrs.  Murray,  the  much  tried,  their  efforts,  it  is  true,  showed 
up  as  something  lacking  in  strenuousness  ;  but  nevertheless,  playing  with 
care  and  earnestness,  they  held  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Mr. 
Dickinson  enjoyed  the  common  experience  of  parents,  and  found  his 
offspring  rather  more  than  he  could  comfortably  manage  ;  but  the  exercise 
of  tact  and  judgment  brought  him  within  measurable  distance  of  Buloff.  Mr. 
Gordon  Taylor,  ever  distinguished  for  sincerity  and  distinction  of  manner 
and  bearing,  was  an  interesting  Murray,  and  rose  to  the  big  scene 
with  Bulo/  without  much  apparent  effort.  'Tis  a  wise  dramatist 
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who  stops  short  of  satiating  his  audience,  and  Mr.  Dickinson's 
would  have  welcomed  a  double  allowance  of  Tivigys,  the;  bombastic 
parvenu  ;  and  his  obsequious  dependent,  played  in  the  drollest  fashion  by 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Button.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  comic 
lovr  scenes,  which,  between  book  covers,  would  be  ruthlessly  skipped, 
though  the  fair  American  and  her  lover  had  all  the  piquancy  of  Miss  Norton 
and  the  agreeable  freshness  of  Mr.  Walther.  Miss  Mary  Stuart  supplied 
an  affecting  picture  of  the  dog-like  devotion  of  BulojTs  neglected  wife, 
Mr.  Wells  was  an  unstagey  stage  detective,  and  Mr.  Moore's  waiter  was  an 
excellent  bit  of  character. 


THE   MAGISTRATE,      BY   THE   ANOMALIES. 

Were  the  critic  as  complete  a  prey  to  green  and  yellow  Melancholy  as 
the  smileless  king  of  remote  history,  there  would  be  no  great  cause  for 
surprise.  Were  he  addicted  to  rambles  in  dark  churchyards,  accompanied 
by  Kru.rs  favourite,  "  Meditations  Amongst  the  Tombs/'  it  would  be  but 
natural.  Loudly  and  unceasingly  is  the  instability  of  life  dinned  into  his 
ears,  for  in  a  world  of  ceaselessly  shifting  shadows  there  is  nothing  quite 
so  kaleidoscopical  as  the  amateur  club.  One  turn,  and  the  old  faces  are 
lost  to  view,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  club  is  brand  new.  The 
Anomalies  have  undergone  such  a  change,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  only 
for  the  moment.  Another  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and  perhaps  the 
familiar  faces  will  be  again  to  the  front.  If  not,  there's  a  tear  to  be 
brushed  away  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  and  a  welcoming  hand- 
shake for  those  who  promise  to  wear  with  becoming  dignity  the  mantle 
that  has  descended  to  them.  Mr.  Frank  Norton  proved  that  he  has  in  him 
the  right  grit  for  farcical  work,  and  his  Posket  scored  very  nearly  full 
marks.  Mr.  Edward  Grey,  too,  makes  a  very  fair  Cis.  And  when  the 
game  was  not  in  their  hands,  there,  prepared  to  take  all  further  responsi- 
bility, was  Miss  Lizzie  Henderson,  very,  very  funny  in  the  familiar  part  of 
Mrs.  Posket,  and  well  backed  up  by  Mr.  Darner  Dawson,  realistically 
explosive  as  the  Indian  officer.  Miss  Schuler  and  Mr.  Deane  were  voted 
amusing,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  rendering  of  the  minor  parts 
unworthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  Club. 


BY   THE   ROMANY   CLUB. 

Whatever  sins  in  the  way  of  casting,  whether  of  omission  or  commission, 
may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Romany  in  the  day  when  amateur 
accounts  come  to  be  reckoned  up,  at  least  it  shall  be  counted  unto  them 
for  righteousness  that  their  principal  part  is  always  tilled  to  a  nicety.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  a  case  of  makeshift  ere  they  have  finished  the  distribu- 
tion, but  their  central  figure,  at  least,  must  be,  like  Caesar's  wife,  beyond 
suspicion.  And  that  is  wisdom,  especially  where  Mr.  Pinero's  farces  are'  n 
question.  For  the  issues  hang  upon  the  one  part.  If  you  have  the  righc 
man  there,  the  battle  is  three  parts  won.  Without  him,  though  the  rank 
and  file  die  never  so  gamely,  the  cause  is  hopeless — as  the  Crystal  Palace 
Club  recently  proved  to  demonstration.  No  such  disastrous  experience  was  in 
store  for  the  Romany  when  they  laid  politic  hands  upon  Mr.  Pinero's 
popular  farce.  For  they  had  Mr.  Trollope,  in  manner,  voice  and  smile  all 
that  one  could  ask  of  the  Dean,  and  there  they  were  at  once  three  parts  of 
the  way  to  the  winning-post.  And  there  was  110  difficulty  in  covering  the 
remaining  distance,  with  Mrs.  Walkes  to  put  briskness  and  spirit 
into  every  scene,  with  Miss  Annie  Webster  to  strengthen  the  third  act 
as  amateurs  have  never  yet  had  it  strengthened,  with  Mr.  Walkes  exactly 
what  the  boorish  country  constable  should  be,  and  with  little  Miss  Allen 
as  dainty  a  Slieba  as  I  have  seen,  and  a  veritable  "  find,"  upon  which  the 
Romany  may  warmly  congratulate  themselves.  Only  less  excellent  by 
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one  degree  were  Mr.  Birch  Reynardson,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  and 
if  the  sanctimonious  butler  and  the  hypochondriacal  hussar  left  something 
to  be  desired,  it  was  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  mention. 


BY  THE  THESPIS  CLUB. 

Rebellion  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  really,  had  the  audience  at  Kilburn 
taken  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  "revolting"  daughters  or  some  other 
body  whose  souls  are,  for  one  reason  or  another,  in  arms,  their  action  would 
have  been  quite  justifiable.  Had  they  loudly  voiced  their  discontent  at 
being  set  down  to  such  unappetising  tare  as  this  most  tedious  comedy,  or 
given  it  mute  expression,  and  softly  and  silently  vanished  away,  they  had 
not  Ijcen  dubbed  unreasonable.  But  they  stuck  to  their  seats  like  Spartans, 
tired  by  a  loyal  determination  to  die,  if  need  be,  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
friendship,  and  for  once  virtue  reaped  a  richer  reward  than  it  proverbially 
•enjovs,  for  the  skill  of  the  actors,  if  it  could  not  exactly  transform  the 
unpalatable  into  the  palatable,  at  least  helped  one  to  gulp  it  down  without 
too  wry  a  face.  Mr.  Colley  Salter  was  the  butter  man,  and  right  genial 
and  expansive  he  was.  Very  welcome  was  Mr.  E.  W.  H.  Beaton's  vigorous 
colouring  in  some  extremely  tame  scenes,  and  Mr.  Barton  was  pleasant 
and  unaffected  as  the  snobbish  lover.  Miss  Aimee  Adams,  though  not  in 
appearance  the  tradesman's  simple-minded  niece,  was  gentle  and  winning  ; 
Miss  Kate  Adams,  as  Mrs.  Barlmv,  livened  up  the  play  wonderfully  ;  so  did 
Miss  Simmons  when  opportunity  permitted  ;  and  in  tiny  parts  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Brett  Biggs  attracted  attention.  "  The  Fair  Equestrienne  "  should 
have  been  an  exhilarating  start  to  the  evening,  but  somehow  the  sparkle 
seemed  to  have  slipped  through  the  fingers  of  the  players. 


"THE  MAGISTRATE,    BY  THE  GENESTA  CLUB. 

It  is  averred  that  never  but  once — and  that  was  on  the  historical  occasion 
when  Bos •  on  Harbour  served  as  the  tea-pot — has  a  really  strong  brew 
of  tea  been  seen  in  America.  That  strong  brews  of  Mr.  Pinero's  farce  are 
equally  phenomenal  I  will  not  assert,  but  not  more  than  three  or  four  such 
can  I  recall,  and  to  that  limited  list  the  Genesta,  the  latest  of  the  series, 
can  scarcely  be  added.  A  very  fair  but  not  a  strong  brew  ;  individual 
performances  were  good,  but  the  general  effect  was  not  inspiriting.  The 
fault  could  be  laid  at  no  particular  door.  There  was  nothing  amiss  with 
the  tea,  but  the  water  had  not  quite  reached  boiling-point,  and  when  that 
happens  the  result  is  a  cup  that  does  not-  cheer.  Mr,  Trevor  Lloyd  is  not 
altogether  the  prop  Posket  should  be  ;  but,  like  the  infant  of  nursery 
fame,  when  he's  good  he's  very  good  indeed,  and  as  this  is  the  case  for 
three  minutes  out  of  four,  he  must  not  be  taken  too  severely  to  task.  Mr. 
Trouncer  is  an  invaluable  Cis,  and  the  Lukyn  and  Vale  of  Mr.  Fourdrinier 
and  Mr.  Loehlein  were  trump  cards  high  in  the  honours.  Mr.  Ivimey, 
excellent  droll  that  he  is,  gave  Wyke  his  proper  prominence.  Miss  Loxley 
has  not  the  style  for  Mrs.  Posket,  but  her  method  is  fairly  effective  and  her 
energy  exhaustless.  There  was  much  to  commend  in  the  Charlotte  of  Miss 
Meyer,  and  also,  to  come  to  lesser  luminaries,  in  the  Misses  De  Witte  and 
Messrs.  Loxley,  Bell,  and  Till. 


"THE  SHAUGHRAUN,"  BY  THE  WEST  LONDON  CLUB. 

Four  words  would  sum  up  all  that  iy  necessary  to  be  said  of  this  per- 
formance, and  those  words  would  be  written  up  against  the  name  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Teversham.  "Alone  he  did  it."  He  was  the  Alpha  and  the 
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Omega  of  the  production.  The  Clul>  had  staged  a  play  demanding  actors 
equal  tb  vivid  colouring,  and  they  had  staged  it  with  a  colourless  cast,  a 
that  could  manage  nothing  stronger  than  delicate  "  greenery  yallery  " 
tints.  The  case  looked  desperate  ;  hut  Mr.  Teversham  was  prepared  to 
see  it  through.  As  actor  and  stage  manager  he  showed  himself  indomitable 
and  resourceful  as  the  Shaughraun  himself.  As  manager  much  might  be 
written  of  the  wonders  he  worked  with  the  tiny  stage  of  the  Bijou  Theatre, 
<>f  the  scenic  effects  he  contrived,  of  the,  capital  marshalling  of  his  troops 
(more  especially  at  the  wake — in  the  last  act  the  crowd  was  straggly  and 
only  half-hearted  in  its  thirst  for  blood),  but  as  actor  twice  the  space  would 
lie  required  to  do  justice  to  the  support  he  proved  as  Conn.  A  very 
Samson,  he  swung  the  play  aloft  and  held  it  there,  defying  the  deadening 
influences  at  work.  He  dared  all  and  did  all.  In  him  and  him  alone  the 
play  lived  and  moved  and  had  its  being,  though  credit  must  be  given  for 
one  or  two  courageous  attempts  at  support.  First  amongst  these 
.stood  Mr.  Haffenden,  unintelligible  but  striking  as  Harvey  Duff.  Mr. 
Cahill,  completely  misplaced,  did  his  best  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which 
the  committee  had  called  him.  Mr.  Monkley,  though  a  trifle  stiff',  was  not 
undeserving  of  mention,  and  Mr.  Dicketts  might  have  passed  muster  with 
a  less  stagey  method.  To  conclude,  genuine  humour  was  forthcoming  from 
Mrs.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Dickenson  as  J/?-x.  O* Kelly  and  Bridget  the  Keener 
respectively. 


THE   MAGISTRATE,      BY   THE   FORE   STREET   CLUB. 

Were  I  a  member  of  Mr.  Grundy's  visionary  Moonlight  Club,  ten  minutes 
of  the  first  act  of  the  Fore  Street  "  Magistrate  "  would  have  been  more 
than  enough  for  me.  I  should  have  left  St.  George's  Hall  at  a  run  ;  and 
had  I,  departing  from  their  tactics,  published  my  honest  opinion,  I  should 
have  written  down  the  performance  as  tame  beyond  words.  Had  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  dropped  in  for  ten  minutes  in  the  course  of  the  third  act  I  should 
have  pronounced  it  a  distinct  success.  Conscientiousness,  however,  detain- 
ing me  in  my  seat,  I  stoically  sat  it  through,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  watching  the  barometer  rise  from  dull  to  fair,  and  before  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  stand  at  bright  and  settled.  Upon  Mr.  Major's  head  was  the  poor 
start.  Not  for  one  moment  of  the  first  act  was  he  in  the  skin  of  the  part. 
Mr.  Atthill's  spirits  were  good,  and  Miss  Henderson,  dauntless  as  ever, 
worked  her  hardest ;  but,  unaided,  they  could  not  make  much  way.  In  the 
second  act  things  looked  brighter.  Here  Miss  Henderson  and  Mr.  Rogers 
had  the  game  in  their  own  hands  and  the  fun  began.  And  the  third  act 
fortunately  found  Mr.  Major  on  his  mettle.  Roused  to  a  sense  of  his 
responsibilities,  he  cast  aside  every  weight  and  at  one  stride  taking  the  lead,  he 
covered  the  remainder  of  the  course  in  capital  style.  Miss  Annie  Stalman, 
handicapped  with  a  colourless  Vale,  showed  to  advantage  when  success 
hung  upon  her  efforts  alone.  Mons.  Adrien  Roux,  Mr.  Pott,  and  Mr.  Aslett, 
placed  in  the  order  of  merit,  all  did  good  service  ;  but  Mr.  Roberts  wasted 
}Vi/L-<:«  opportunities  in  an  absolutely  prodigal  fashion. 


"THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,"  BY  THE  UARRICK  DRAMATIC  CLUB. 
Amateur  clubs  cannot,  like  Minerva,  spring  into  being  full-grown  and 
armed  for  the  fray.  Would  that  it  were  possible,  and  that  there  was  no 
troublesome,  fractious  infancy  to  be  endured,  no  trying  period  when  they 
lay  disrespectful  hands  upon  everything  within  reach,  and  labour  under 
the  delusion  that  their  digestion  rivals  that  of  the  ostrich.  But  the 
inevitable  must  be  faced.  The  club  must  have  its  beginning,  and  the 
on-lookers  must  possess  their  souls  in  patience  whilst  it  learns  wisdom  from 
experience.  The  Garrick  Club  has  that  lesson  to  get  by  heart,  and  may 
they  prove  themselves  apt  in  mastering  it.  Now,  like  the  irascible 
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gardener  in  "Good  for  Nothing,"  I  want  to  keep  quite  calm  and  cool,  and 
therefore  content  myself  with  suggesting  that,  at  any  rate  for  the  present, 
Shakespeare  should  be  left  on  the  shelf.  One  thing  more.  Let  them  learn 
that  a  stage-manager  is  a  valuable  adjunct.  If  he  happens  to  be  what 
Mr.  Chevalier  terms  "a  God-given  unit,"  so  much  the  better;  but  if  he 
be  only  equal  to  understanding  the  value  of  positions,  if  he  can  supply  a. 
few  hints  to  the  weaker  brethren,  keep  one  eye  on  the  supers  and  the 
other  on  the  curtain,  the  gain  to  the  play  will  be  considerable.  One  or 
two  scenes  stood  out  well,  notably  those  with  Jessica  and  Lorenzo,  played 
with  graceful  feeling  by  Miss  Elsie  Dennis  and  Mr.  Middlemass.  Mr. 
Savage  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  too,  as  Gobbo  and  Gratiano  respectively  were  of 
distinct  value,  and  Mr.  Stillwell  bore  himself  well  as  Antonio. 
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DIRECTLY  and  indirectly,  "  the  critics  "  have  pretty  well  mono- 
polised attention  during  the  past  month.  No  sooner  had  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndham,  in  the  course  of  an  interview,  alluded  to  them 
as  "  the  only  judges  left  in  this  liberal  age  who  sum  up  and  decide 
with  masks  upon  their  faces,  "and  rammed  his  objection  home  with 
a  reference  to  the  Inquisition,  than  away  flew  the  masks,  and 
behold  they  stood  revealed,  names  and  portraits  and  all,  naked 
yet  unashamed,  in  the  pages  of  the  Idler.  With  two  notable 
exceptions— Mr.  Malcolm  Watson  of  the  St.  James  s  Gazette  and 
Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  of  the  Pall  Mall,  the  latter  at  once 
the  sanest  and  most  erudite  and  eloquent  member  of  what  Mr. 
Wyndham  considers  a  guerilla  band — the  leaders  succumbed  to 
the  blandishments  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin,  and  with  doubtful  wisdom 
flung  off  the  last  rags  of  anonymity,  and  confided  to  him  the  secrets 
of  their  prison  house.  A  wmidering  world,  open-eared  and  open- 
mouthed,  has  in  consequence  drunk  in  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  con- 
fession that  upon  occasion  he  has  written  a  Daily  Telegraph 
critique  a  column  long  between  midnight  and  a  quarter  past  one 
in  the  morning,  together  with  Mr.  William  Archer's  agonised 
admission  that  not  infrequently  he  spends  hours  upon  an  open- 
ing paragraph.  Further,  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  has  taken  the 
opportunity  boldly  to  remove  a  last  lingering  doubt  concerning 
the  part  played  in  his  criticisms  by  the  mot  of  the  smoke-room 
and  the  chatter  of  his  club.  And  finally,  his  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  Impressionism  has  been  ridiculed  by  an  equally  eminent 
authority,  Mr.  J.  F.  Nisbet,  of  the  Times  who  maintains  that 
everyone — even  himself! — is  an  Impressionist ;  while  the  veteran 
Mr.  Moy  Thomas — on  his  own  evidence  a  taker  of  notes — is  by 
a  sweeping  dictum  of  Mr.  Walkley's  thereby  convicted  of  utter 
ignorance  of  his  "business." 

This  appearance  was  successful  enough,  for  gentlemen  accused 
by  so  shrewd  and  observant  a  manager  as  Mr.  Wyndham  of 
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shirking  publicity,  but  it  paled  its  ineffectual  fires  before  the 
blaze  of  interest  in  them  kindled  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero.  The  guest 
of  the  Playgoers'  Club  at  their  annual  dinner  on  the  28th  of 
January,  Mr.  Pinero  concluded  a  remarkable  speech  with  a  few 
words  of  admonition  and  appeal  addressed  to  his  five  or  six 
hundred  hosts.  He  truly  believed,  he  said,  that  "  the  breath  of 
life  of  any  art  was  drawn  in  an  atmosphere  of  praise.  Praise 
was  the  vital  need  of  the  artist,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
wakeful  hours — if  he  were  truly  an  artist — was  made  up  of  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  shortcomings.  .  .  .  Those  critics 
whose  fame  lived  after  them  were  the  men  who  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  praising  thoroughly.  .  .  .  Condemnation  was 
mere  journeymen's  work  ;  whereas  the  critic  who  knew  how  to 
praise  raised  himself  to  tile  level  of  the  artist  he  judged."  And 
"  it  behoved  such  as  had  the  interests  of  the  Drama  at  heart  to 
praise,  praise,  praise." 


i  The  temptation  thus  afforded  for  a  general  fitting-on  of  a 
mythical  cap  not  even  a  masked  critic  could  resist.  Mr.  Pinero's 
words  were  challenged,  approved,  denied,  explained,  amended. 
"  Think,  think,  think,"  was  Mr.  Archer's  interpretation  of  this 
advice  to  the  young  critic.  Mr.  Zangwill  reeled  off  columns  of 
paradox  and  epigram  and  quip  in  the  endeavour  to  fish  the 
obvious  truth  from  the  bottom  of  a  non-existent  well.  In  lan- 
guage unintelligible  to  nine-tenths  of  his  audience,  Mr.  Walkley 
elaborately  made  mock  of  the  whole  thing.  Mr.  Louis  F.  Austin 
indulged  in  solemn  reproof.  And  to  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  alone, 
among  the  many  who  rushed  into  print,  it  was  given  to  perceive 
that  just  exactly  what  was  •  meant  was  said,  and  what  was  said 
was  meant  ;  and  that  a/ 'dignified  protest  had  at  last  been  made 
by  one  in  authority,  and  not  a  mere  scribe,  against  the  persistent 
adoption  of  a  nil  admirari  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  critics  in 
general.  So  the  net  result  was  the  creation  of  additional  interest 
in  the  critics,  their  standpoint,  principles,  methods,  and  aims,  at 
the  expense  once  again  of  the  institution  which,  in  theory,  they 
exist  to  benefit,  but  which  in  practice  exists  to  benefit  them. 


Just  six  years  ago  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  went  on  the  stage,  as 
she  has  herself  described  in  the  columns  of  THE  THEATRE,  to  play 
at  the  Haymarket  the  part  created  at  the  Vaudeville  by  Miss 
Kate  Rorke,  in  Mr.  Calmour's  "Cupid's  Messenger."  A  three 
years'  engagement  with  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  followed  this 
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brief  experience,  and  introduced  Miss  Terriss  to  characters 
like  Adi  Ingot  in  "  David  Garrick,"  Maria  in  "  School  for 
Scandal,"  Miss  Neville  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  Jenny 
Gammon  in  "  Wild  Oats,"  as  well  as  the  heroines  of  "Two 
Hoses,"  "  Betsy,"  and  "  Truth."  After  an  interval  at  the  Strand 
in  "  The  Balloon  "  and  "  ^Esop's  Fables,"  Miss  Terriss  joined  the 
Princess's  Company  and  got  her  first  taste  of  romantic  melo- 
drama as  Arrah  in  "  Arrah-na-Pogue,"  and  in  "After  Dark," 
V.one  in  London,"  and  "The  Great  Metropolis,"  presently 
migrating  to  the  Court  to  play  Miss  Lily  in  "  The  Pantomime 
Rehearsal,  Lad}/  Eelton  in  "  Marriage,"  and  in  "  The  Guards- 
man," "  Faithful  James,"  "  The  Amazons,"  "  The  Other 
Fellow,"  "  His  Last  Chance,"  and  "Good-bye."  At  Christmas, 
Miss  Terriss  joined  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett  for  the  fairy  pantomime  of 
"  Cinderella "  at  the  Lyceum,  where  her  singular  refinement, 
daintiness,  and  charm  have  largely  contributed  to  the  triumphant 
success  of  an  entertainment  which  brings  within  measurable 
distance  the  banishment  of  music-hall  vulgarities  and  meaningless 
spectacle  from  the  pantomime  stage. 


In  November  last  Miss  Terriss  married  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks, 
who  jumped  into  popularity  as  Andrew  MacPhail,  the  medical 
student  in  "  Walker,  London."  Mr.  Hicks  is  the  author  of 
several  plays,  among  them  "This  World  of  Ours,"  "The  New 
Sub.,"  and  "  Good-bye."  With  Mr.  Lawrence  Irving  he  collabo- 
rated in  a  stage  version  of  Sheridan  Le  Fanu's  grisly  story 
"  Uncle  Silas,"  the  matinee  performaii3e  of  which  w^as  duly 
noticed  in  THE  THEATRE,  and  with  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  he 
shared  the  writing  of  "  Under  the  Clock,"  the  "  topical  satire" 
now  running  at  the  Court,  in  which  Mr.  Hicks  represents  the 
Pierrot  who  figures  as  a  character  portrait  of  the  young  actor  in 
the  present  number  of  this  magazine. 


By  the  death  of  Miss  Bosina  Yokes  at  Babbacombe  on  January 
27th,  1894,  the  stage  loses  a  most  accomplished  burlesque  actress 
and  a  very  clever  comedienne.  For  many  years  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  famous  Yokes  Family,  Miss  Rosina  was,  from  1870 
to  1879,  a  great  attraction  in  pantomime  atDrury  Lane  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Chatterton.  On  marrying  Mr.  Cecil 
Clay,  the  brother  of  the  well-known  composer,  she  retired  from 
the  stage  for  awhile,  presently,  however,  reappearing  in  America, 
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where  Mr.  Clay's  burlesque,  "  A  Pantomime  Kehearsal,"  enjoyed 
extraordinary  favour,  and  brought  both  author  and  actress  a  for- 
tune. Mrs.  Clay  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  of  which  no  less 
than  twenty-six  years  had  practically  been  passed  upon  the 


stage. 


Most  play-lovers  are  (play)book-buyers,  and  "  Pastor  Sang  " 
will  appeal  to  them — by  its  hand-made  paper,  its  dainty  buckram 
binding,  Mr.  Aylmer  Vallance's  mysterious  design  upon  the 
cover,  and  the  weird  and  wonderful  frontispiece,  not  even  alle- 
gorically  illustrative  of  the  play,  by  clever  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley. 
But  its  interest  for  the  book-reader  lies  deeper.  Translated  by 
Mr.  William  Wilson,  "  Over-^Evne,"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Norwegian,  here  and  there  reminds  one  curiously  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Jones's  "  Judah,"  and  now  and  again  of  that  most  impressive 
and  significant  of  Ibsen's  poems,  "  Brand."  Pastor  Sang  is  a 
self-sacrificing  miracle-worker,  a  minister  whose  prayers  heal  the 
sick,  raise  the  dead,  and  divert  avalanches  if  they  do  not  remove 
mountains.  But  one  miracle  the  Pastor  has  been  unable  to 
accomplish,  the  cure  of  his  invalid  wife.  She  is  "  over-wrought" 
—that,  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us,  is  the  equivalent  of  "  Over-yEvne." 
She  it  is  who  really  meets  the  strain  and  nervous  out-put  these 
miracles  of  her  "  over-wrought"  husband  involve.  And  what  she 
has  undergone  has  broken  her  down.  She  has  not  slept  for 
weeks.  She  has  not  risen  from  her  bed  for  months.  But  Sang 
resolves  that  she  shall  first  sleep,  and  presently  rise  strong  and 
well  again.  He  will  kneel  at  the  altar  of  the  little  church  beside 
the  manse,  and  pray ;  and  not  until  his  prayers  are  granted  will 
he  get  up  off  his  knees.  Hundreds  of  villagers  are  flocking  to 
the  church  to  witness  the  miracle,  and  they  shall  kneel  too,  and 
this  chain  of  prayer  shall  prevail.  As  he  wills,  so  it  is.  The 
instant  his  voice  is  heard  in  supplication,  that  instant  the  tired 
eyelids  close,  his  wife  sleeps  !  But  more  is  to  come.  Still  the 
Pastor  prays,  and  the  kneeling  crowd  around  the  church  pray 
with  him.  The  suspense  deepens,  the  nervous  tension  grows, 
even  sceptics  feel  the  mysterious  influence.  And  at  length  the 
bedridden  woman  is  seen  to  rise  and  walk.  Transfigured, 
moving  as  in  a  trance,  she  glides  towards  her  husband.  Aware 
that  his  petition  has  been  heard,  he  leaves  the  church  to  meet 
her.  The  air  is  filled  with  hallelujahs  and  rejoicings.  But  the 
moment  her  hands  touch  him,  her  strength  fails,  she  droops, 
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sinks,  and  falls  dead  in  his  arms.  The  minister  is  dazed,  thunder- 
struck. "  But  this,"  he  cries,  looking  upward,  "  this  was  not 

the  meaning !     But  £/iis  was  not  the  meaning ?  or  else?  or 

else  ?  "  and,  catching  his  hand  to  his  heart,  he  too  falls  dead. 
As  a  vehicle  for  acting,  it  is  nothing,  for  there  is  little  or  nothing 
to  act.  The  effect  lies  entirely  with  the  stage-manager.  He 
must  generate  and  diffuse  the  magnetic  atmosphere.  The  hum 
of  the  assembling  villagers,  the  stir  as  they  kneel  to  pray,  the 
solemn  silence  broken  by  the  Pastor's  voice,  the  radiant  vision  of 
the  dying  woman,  the  cries  of  joy  at  her  recovery,  the  awful 
shock  of  her  death,  these  would  be  the  stage  effects — effects 
almost  independent  of  individual  actors.  But  to  read  it  is  to  be 
infected,  to  be  gripped  personally  by  the  weird  intensity  of  the 
scene,  to  realise  that  a  spiritual  tragedy  is  in  progress,  and  to 
feel  that,  if  Bjornson  is  so  great  a  master  of  dramatic  situation  as 
this  drama  suggests,  he  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  revelation  to 
us  here. 
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New   Plays 


PRODUCED  AND  IMPORTANT  KEVIVALS  in  London,  from  January  19tb,  1894, 
to  February  15th,  1894. 

(Revivals  are  marked  tluix  •'} 

Jan.  20     "  A  Gauntlet,"  play,  in  three  n  :ts,  translated  from  the 
Norwegian   of    Bjornstjerne    Bjornson   by   Osman 
Edwards,  adapted  by  George  Hawtrey.     Royalty. 
27     "The    Transgressor,"   play,   in   four    acts,   by   A.    W. 
Gattie.     Court. 

Feb.  1       "Beyond."  dramatic  study,  in  one  act,  suggested  by  a 

story  of   Rene    Maizeroy.     Adapter   unannounced. 

Matinee.     Criterion. 
,,  1       "  Snowdrop,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  Neville  Doone  and 

Horace  Newte.     Bijou,  Bayswater. 
,,  1       "  Mr.  Fitz  W —  -  ?  "  farcical  operetta,  by  Horace  Newte, 

lyrics  by  Walter  Parke,  music  by  Bond  Andrews. 

Bijou,  Bayswater. 
,,  3       "Dick   Sheridan,"    comedy,   in   four    acts,   by   Robert 

Buchanan.     Comedy. 
,,  5*     "  Caste,"  the  late  T.  W.  Robertson's  comedy,  in  three 

acts.     Garrick. 
,,  6       "  The  Legacy,"  comedy,  in  one  act,  by  Frank  Lindo. 

Matinee.     Royalty. 
,,  6       "  Judith  Shakespeare,"  drama,  in  one  act,  founded  on 

an   incident    in   William   Black's    novel,   by   Alec 

Nelson.     Matinee.     Royalty. 
,,  6       "  A  White  Elephant,"  comedietta,  in  one  act,  by  Arthur 

Heathcote.     Brompton  Hospital. 

,,  6       "Two  Hearts,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz- 
gerald.    Matinee.     Royalty. 
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Jan.  15*  "  The  Little  Widow,"  farce,  in  three  acts,  by  William 
Jarman.     Koyalty. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  January  13th,  1894,  to  February  12th,  1894  : — 

Jan.  13     "Blue  Beard,"  operetta,  in  four  acts,  by  W.  S.  North, 

music  by  J.    McCullum.     Produced  by  Amateurs. 

Theatre  of  the  National  Children's  Hospital,  Dublin. 
,,  19     "  Married  by  Proxy,"  farce,  in  three    acts,  by  A.  W. 

Tuill.     Theatre  Royal,  Greenock. 
,,  23     "  Massaroni,"    opera,   in   three   acts,   composed   by   F. 

Bucalossi,  libretto  by  F.  Leslie  Morton.     Leinster 

Hull,  Dublin. 
,,  '23     "  Adrift  on  the  World,"  drama,  in  three  acts,  by  J.  C. 

Twist.     Pier  Pavilion,  Southend-on-Sea. 

,,  23     "  Deene  Farm,"  operetta,  in  two  acts,  by  Alfred  Bate- 
man,  music  by  George  Richardson,     St.  Andrew's, 

Stoke  Newington. 
,,  30     "The  Substance  and  the  Shadow,"  drama  in  two  acts, 

by    Frank    Mullen    and    Thomas    Atkinson.     Art 

Gallery,  Newcastle-on-Tyrie. 
Feb.  1       "  A  White  Dove;  or,   a  Morphia   Maniac,"  drama  in 

four  acts,  by  Charles  Freeman.     T.  K.,  Willeiihall. 
,,  1       "The  Gentleman  Whip,"  play,  in   one  act,  by  H.  M. 

Paull.     Devonshire  Park,  Eastbourne. 
„  1       "The  Boy,"    farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Arthur 

Law.     Devonshire  Park,  Eastbourne. 
,,  (5       "  Rizpah  Misery,"  drama,  in   one   act,    by   Mrs.    Vere 

Campbell.     Grand,  Glasgow. 
,,  10     "  In  Old  Kentucky,"  American  play,  in  four  acts,  by  C. 

F.  Dazey,  adapted  for  the  English  stage  by  Arthur 

Shirley.     For  copyright  purposes.     T.  R.,  Hull. 
,,  12     "  O'Hooligan's  Holiday,"  farcical  comedy,  in  four  acts, 

by  J.  Russell  Bogue.     Victoria,  West  Stanley. 

In  Paris,  from  January  9th  to  February  liith,  1894  : — 

Jan.  11     "  Une  Dette    de  Jeunesse,"    piece,    in    three    acts,  by 

Georges  Bertal.     Gymnase. 
,,20     "  Paris   qui   Passe,"    revue,    in   three    acts    and    nine 

tableaux,  by  MM.  Blum  and  Tocht1.    Nouveautes. 
,,22     "  Le  Flibustier,"  comedy-opera  in  three  acts,  by  Jean 

Richepin,  music  by  Cesar  Cui.     Opera  Comique. 
M  24     "  Izeyl,"    drama,    in   verse,    in   four   acts,  by   Armanct 

Silvestre  and  Eugene  Morand.     Renaissance. 
,,25     "  L'  Heroique  Le  Cardunois,"  farcical  comedy,  in  three 

acts,  by  Alexandre  Bisson.     Varietes. 
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Jan.  30     "  Famille,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Auguste  Germain. 
Gymnase. 

Feb.  3     "  Le  Tresor  des  Eadjahs,"  piece,  in  five  acts,  by  Adolphe 

d'Ennery  and  Paul  Ferrier.     Chatelet. 
,,  9       "Les   Forains,"   operetta,   in   three   acts,   by  Maxime 

Boucheron    and    Antoine    Mars,    music  by  Louis 

Varney.     Bouffes-Parisiens. 
,,12     <:  Carotins,"  comedy,  in  four  acts,  by  Edouard  Pailleron. 

Theatre  Francais. 
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STBATFORD-ON-AVON. 

"  Where  Avon  Flows. 
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Rondeau. 
WHEEE  AVON  FLOWS." 


HEEE  Avon  flows  I  soon  forget 
All  worldly  troubles  that  beset 
This  hurried  life.     'Tis  there  I  greet 
The  deathless  bard,  and  at  his  feet 
Find  solace  from  annoy  and  fret ! 

There  where  the  murm'ring  rivulet 
Sings  thro'  cool  meadows  songs  unset, 
I  list  to  Shakespeare's  wisdom  sweet 

Where  Avon  flows  ! 

'Twas  there  he  wrote,  and  there  he  set 
His  seal  on  Time.     The  wondrous  debt 
Can  ne'er  be  paid  !     His  heart  will  beat 
For  aye.     Death  cannot  chill  its  heat 
Or  warp  his  spirit,  hovering  yet 

Where  Avon  flows  ! 

OTWAY  THORPE. 
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The   Policy  of  our  Leading  Managers. 


Y  dear  sir,  what  in  Heaven's  name  do  you  mean 
by  '  the  policy  '  of  our  leading  managers  ?  When 
on  earth  has  the  majority  of  them  manifested 
the  slightest  tendency  towards  any  such  thing  ? 
Has  the  secret  so  jealously  guarded  by  these 
great  ones,  the  secret  hidden  from  Messrs.  Scott 
and  Archer,  been  at  length  revealed  to  you? 
Are  you  the  depository  of  this  dread  apocalypse  ? 
If  so,  when,  where,  and  under  what  circumstances  was  your 
initiation  into  these  mysteries  conducted?  " 

Thus  the  irreverent,  as  they  read  the  title  of  this  article,  and 
while  the  ribald  will  thus  scoff,  the  judicious  will  smile  the  smile 
of  superior  wisdom  and  maintain  an  attitude  of  unexpectant 
reserve.  But  from  practically  every  quarter  the  same  reply  will  be 
returned :  a  general  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  will  be  heard,  and  with 
the  devotees  of  the  culinary  art  we  shall  be  told,  "  First  catch 
your  hare,  then  you  can  cook  it?"  Or,  to  translate,  "  Time 
enough  to  discuss  our  leading  managers'  policy  when  you  have 
discovered  that  they  have  got  one." 

And  in  truth  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  pessimistic 
point  of  view.  For  in  pursuing  this  adventurous  quest  we  move 
throughout  in  an  atmosphere  of  Cimmerian  gloom.  Some  faint 
glimmerings  of  light,  however,  seem  to  show  through  the 
darkness.  One  of  the  few  signs  of  an  adherence  to  any 
definite  line  of  policy  on  the  part  of  our  managers  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  close  relations  many  of  them  maintain,  or  have 
maintained,  with  leading  dramatists  of  the  day.  We  needn't  go 
so  far  back  as  Mr.  Gilbert  to  illustrate  our  point.  Look  at  Mr. 
Pinero's  case.  Saving  for  ''Lords  and  Commons,"  his  more  impor- 
tant plays  have  been  produced  either  at  the  Court  Theatre  or  some 
house  managed  by  Mr.  Hare.  Generally  speaking — though  this 
rule,  like  any  other,  has  its  exceptions — his  farces  have  seen  the 
light  at  the  Court,  and  his  serious  plays  at  the  St.  James's  or 
Garrick.  This  is  apart  from  Mr.  Terry's  employment  of  Mr. 
Pinero,  who  has  provided  our  quaintest  comedian  with  "In 
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Chancery,"  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  "  The  Times,"  and  (in  a  revival) 
"  The  Magistrate."  As  a  further  example  of  this  custom 
of  writing  plays  more  or  less  to  order  we  have  Mr.  Buchanan, 
with  a  whole  series  of  costume  plays  for  the  Vaudeville  to  be 
placed  to  his  credit,  and  Mr.  Grundy,  dramatic  tailor  extra- 
ordinary to  Mr.  John  Hare. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Pinero  has  at  last  got  out  of  the  groove,  and 
with  the  rejection  of  "  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  by  Mr.  Hare,  raid  its 
production  by  Mr.  Alexander,  our  leading  dramatist  has  struck 
out  into  new  paths.  It  now  only  remains  for  Mr.  Pinero  to 
write  a  play  for  the  Haymarket,  but  I  fear  this  is  about  as 
unlikely  a  contingency  as  the  production  of  a  play  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Jones  at  the  Garrick.  Certainly  this  close  connection  between 
author  and  manager  is  a  bad  thing,  it  hampers  and  fetters  both 
parties  alike.  Our  playwrights  are  so  long  before  they  can  escape 
from  the  rut.  Take  the  instance  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  dramatist  who 
has  made  the  most  desperate  struggles  for  liberty.  Even  the  author 
of  u  The  Tempter,"  who  has  written  three  plays  for  Mr.  Barrett, 
three  for  Mr.  Tree,  two  for  Mr.  Willard,  and  two  for  Mr.  Thorne — 
even  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  lately  entered  the  sacred  portals  of  the 
Criterion,  and  is  promised  admittance  at  the  St.  James's,  is  still, 
as  I  have  said,  a  stranger  to  the  Garrick. 

Of  the  evils  of  this  system  I  need  say  little  more.  They 
are  too  glaring  for  comment.  An  author  gets  the  measure  of  his 
actor  and  writes  for  him,  then  when  he  accepts  other  commis- 
sions and  goes  further  afield,  the  unfortunate  actor-manager 
suffers.  Either  he  undergoes  a  temporary  eclipse  and  suffers 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Edward  Terry  and  Mrs.  John  Wood,  or,  like  Mr. 
Barrett  and  Mr.  Thorne,  he  disappears  below  the  London  horizon. 
I  have  spoken  of  one  feature  common  to  most  London  manage- 
ments— policy  it  hardly  deserves  to  be  styled.  Now  I  come  to 
another  question — the  attitude  of  our  leading  managers  towards 
the  advanced  movement  in  dramatic  art.  In  general  there  is 
little  to  be  said  on  this  point,  save  to  chronicle  a  remarkable 
practical  agreement.  The  chief  theatrical  lessees  are  essentially 
conservative,  alike  in  their  choice  of  plays  and  the  views  they 
hold  of  a  play's  mission.  They  cling  to  the  beggarly  idea  that  a 
play  should  "  amuse,"  they  scout  the  notion  of  its  discussing 
questions  of  social  science  ("  moral  sewerage,"  if  you  like,  Mr. 
Buchanan !  Why  not  ?)  Circumstances  may  force  them  to 
move  with  the  times,  and  to  move  a  good  deal  faster  than 
they  care  to,  but  any  progress  promoted  by  them  will  certainly 
be  due  to  compulsion  rather  than  conviction. 

And  now  that  we  have  reached  this  point  in  our  investigations, 
it  will  be  perhaps  better  to  change  the  mode  of  inquiry.  In  cases 
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of  this  kind  the  inductive  is  a  better  method  to  employ  than  the 
deductive.  Truths  are  best  arrived  at  and  conclusions  best  drawn 
by  an  examination  of  separate  individual  cases.  "  Palmam  qui 
memitferat  "—(all  apologies  to  Mr.  Walkley  for  trespassing  on  his 
preserves)— first  place  undoubtedly  to  Mr.  Tree,  one  of  the  few 
managers  of  the  day  who  has  any  ideas  and  initiative  of  his  own- 
"To  the  Haymarket,"  says  the  genius  of  "  The  Spirit  Lamp" 
"  people  seem  to  come  in  a  proper  mood.  Mr.  Tree  is  an  artist 
who  has  succeeded  in  creating  in  his  audience  the  temperament 
to  which  art  appeals."  Perhaps  "  The  '  Wilde  '  is  too  much  with 
us  late  and  soon ;  "  but  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  what  the 
decadent  poet  says  of  his  friend  the  decadent  manager.  Cer- 
tainly if  a  play  were  merely  to  be  regarded  as  a  medium  for  the 
display  of  the  actor's  virtuosity,  Mr.  Tree's  artistic  efforts  would 
invariably  be  credited  with  a  measure  of  success.  But  this  is 
not  the  sole  point  of  view.  So,  granting  Mr.  Tree's  enterprise  in 
the  production  of  "Beau  Austin,"  "A  Woman  of  No  Import- 
ance," and  "  An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  there  yet  remain  for 
consideration  "  A  Man's  Shadow,"  "The  Dancing  Girl,"  &c. 
Surely  the  taste  that  had  to  be  educated  up  to  the  appreciation 
of  such  works  as  these — none  out  of  place  at  the  Adelphi — must 
have  had  a  large  leaven  of  original  artistic  sin.  No,  in  matters 
of  stage  decoration  and  ensemble  Mr.  Tree's  claims  as  an  artist 
will  be  readily  acknowledged,  but  that  he  merits  equal  praise  in 
respect  of  the  plays  he  has  produced  at  the  Haymarket  cannot 
so  readily  be  allowed. 

True,  Mr.  Tree  is  no  reactionary  like  Mr.  Hare ;  true,  also, 
that  he  is  if  anything  rather  a  friend  than  an  enemy  of  the 
liberal  movement  in  dramatic  art.  But  if  he  be  a  friend,  he  is 
something  of  a  fair-weather  friend.  He  has  coquetted  with  the 
movement  rather  than  definitely  thrown  in  his  lot  with  it ;  he 
has  made  capital  (in  every  sense,  I  hope)  out  of  it,  rather  than 
helped  it  forward.  That  the  Haymarket  lessee  is  the  foremost 
London  manager  of  the  day,  is  a  truth  almost  too  axiomatic  to 
possess  any  significance;  for  with  Mr.  Irving  given  up  to  clas- 
sicalism  or  pseudo-classicalism,  and  Messrs.  Hare  and  Alexander 
more  or  less — the  former  "more,"  the  latter  "less  " — devotees  of 
the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  the  leadership  of  the  English  stage  is 
easily  secured  by  any  manager  with  a  particle  of  enterprise.  Mr. 
Tree  must  make  his  choice  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  must 
run  some  risk  for  the  purposes  of  art  before  he  can  claim  to  be 
anything  more  than  an  unprejudiced,  liberal-minded  man 
of  business.  That  he  should  have  let  his  "Monday  Nights" 
collapse  shows  more  eloquently  than  anything  else  could  that 
artistic  considerations  do  not  solely  direct  his  polic}'.  Looking 
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at  matters  from  a  less  ambitious  point  of  view,  Mr.  Tree  deserves 
emphatic  praise  for  two  or  three  signal  services  rendered  by  him 
to  theatrical  art.  He  has  led  the  way  in  depressing  the  obnoxious 
star  system  so  long  prevalent  on  our  stage.  The  Bancrofts  did 
much  to  encourage  ensemble.  Mr.  Tree  has  done  more,  and 
has  gradually  gathered  round  him  at  liis  theatre  a  company 
superior  to  any  in  London.  Moreover,  in  casting  a  play,  Mr. 
Tree's  policy  is  tinged  with  no  vulgar  egotism.  He  does  not 
take  all  the  plums  for  himself  and  his.  Of  course,  his  claims 
are  paramount,  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  giving  his  leading 
man  a  good  part.  Save  in  "  A  Woman  of  No  Importance," 
"Hamlet,"  and  "  The  Charlatan" — the  first-named  the  most 
superbly-cast  play  of  modern  times — Mr.  Fred  Terry  has  always 
had  as  good  a  part  as  his  manager;  while  in  "Called  Back," 
"  Hypatia,"  "  Peril,"  and  "  The  Tempter,"  he  has  played  the 
lead. 

Of  Mr.  Tree's  services  in  encouraging  new  authors  I  need  not 
speak  at  any  length.  True,  he  has  introduced  more  new  blood 
into  the  dramaturgical  body  than  any  other  contemporary 
manager  ;  but  this  is  not  saying  much,  and  unless  we  raise 
necessity  to  the  level  of  a  virtue  we  must  be  sparing  in  our 
praises  of  Mr.  Tree  on  this  account. 

Nor,  indeed,  has  the Hayrnarket  manager  done  much  to  make 
"the  young  idea  shoot."  Still  one  or  two  young  actors  may  be 
mentioned  who  have  bettered  their  position  while  under  Mr. 
Tree.  Such  are  Mr.  Webster  La'wson,  Mr.  Harwood,  Mr. 
Hallard,  and  Mr.  Holman  Clark. 

What  Mr.  Tree  may  be  emphatically  thanked  for,  especially 
by  patrons  of  "the  popular  parts  of  the  house,"  are 
his  strenuous  endeavours  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  curtain- 
raiser.  He  has  appeared  in  one  himself  ("  Gringoire"),  Mrs.  Tree 
has  acted  a  pretty  page  in  another  ("  Le  Passant"),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Terry  have  appeared  in  a  third  ("  Comedy  and  Tragedy"), 
while  the  merits  of  Mr.  Zangwill's  caustic  if  slightly  vulgar  "  Six 
Persons  "  are  too  obvious  for  discussion.  Mr,  Tree's  pioneer 
work  in  a  track  where  "the  elder  race  has  halted  "  merits  cordial 
recognition. 

Another  feature  of  Mr.  Tree's  management  has  been  its 
"infinite  variety  "—variety  in  the  selection  of  plays,  variety 
in  the  manager's  choice  of  parts  for  himself,  and  finally  variety  in, 
or  rather  the  variation  of,  the  feminine  lead.  At  the  Hayrnarket 
we  have  been  freed  from  the  boredom  consequent  on  seeing  the 
same  leading  lady  season  after  season.  Miss  Julia  Neilson  has 
filled  the  recognised  position,  but  this  last  year  she  has  shared 
the  lead  with  Mrs.  Tree  and  Miss  Olga  Brandon,  and  relinquished 
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it  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Beere  and  Mrs.  Tree.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  Mr.  Tree  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  his 
determined  efforts  to  minimise  the  harm  wrought  by  that 
necessary  evil — the  permanent  leading  lady. 

From  Mr.  Tree  to  Mr.  Hare  is  a  jump  indeed.  It  is  to  pass 
from  an  enthusiast  for  his  art,  from  the  hardest  working 
manager  of  the  day,  to  a  very  prince  of  indifferentkrn  and 
laissez  faire .  Let  us  look  at  facts.  It  would  be  unfair  to  make 
1893  our  criterion,  for  last  season  Mr.  Tree  was  unusually  busy. 

Let  us  take  the  five  years  from  the  beginning  of  1889  to  the 
close  of  1893.  We  shall  then  find  that  during  this  period  Mr.  Hare 
has  only  six  parts  to  his  credit  to  Mr.  Tree's  fourteen,  and  that 
while  the  former  manager  produced  only  four  original  plays,  Mr. 
Tree  at  the  Haymarket  brought  out  eight.  And  Mr.  Hare,  despite 
the  impending  production  of  Miss  Fletcher's  new  piece,  believes 
as  little  in  encouraging  new  authors  as  he  does  in  bringing  out 
new  plays  or  exposing  himself  to  the  danger  of  overwork.  He 
has  no  faith  in  the  "new  criticism"  or  the  "new  drama." 
"  Looking  Backward "  is  his  motto :  he  sticks  to  Pinero  and 
Grundy  (all  praise  to  him  !),  revives  old  Bancroftian  successes, 
and  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced  a  new 
teacup-and-saucer  comedy  and  revived  two  fine  old  crusted  ones. 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  really  surprising  in  this,  for  the  nine 
years  of  the  Hare  and  Kendal  management  at  the  St.  James's 
were  on  the  whole  a  singularly  barren  period  in  the  history  of 
our  stage.  Still  there  were  some  people  who  thought  that,  once 
his  own  master,  in  a  theatre  of  which  he  was  sole  lessee,  some 
progress  might  be  looked  for.  New  plays  were  to  be  produced  ;  a 
new  departure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hare,  both  as  manager  and 
actor,  was  to  be  inaugurated.  But  soon,  alas  !  it  was  seen  that 
the  Garrick  chief  was  wedded  to  the  old  traditions.  In  a 
theatre  absolutely  his  own,  with  leading  dramatists  ready  to 
write  to  his  requirements,  he  forebore  to  take  his  fate  in  his 
hands,  and  boldly  challenge  playgoers'  opinions  in  leading 
parts.  Fearful,  perhaps,  of  his  own  powers  as  an  actor,  and 
naturally  fonder  of  management  than  of  acting,  Mr.  Hare 
conceived  instead  a  magnificent  scheme  for  establishing  in  his 
new  home  a  kind  of  Comedie  Anglaise.  Big  with  this  great 
conception,  the  Garrick  manager,  with  a  pardonable  blare  of 
trumpets,  announced  the  engagements  of  Mr.  Willard  and  Mr. 
Forbes  Kobertson,  of  Miss  Kate  Eorke  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Beere  !  But,  alas  for  human  hopes  !  the  imposing  edifice  reared 
in  Mr.  Hare's  imagination  proved  after  all  a  mere  house  of  cards. 
Before  the  theatre  was  even  opened,  Mr.  Willard  had  seceded, 
Mrs.  Beere  played  only  in  "La  Tosca;"  and  for  the  rest, 
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partly  because  Mr.  Hare  had  not  the  plays  ready,  partly  because 
of  divided  counsels  caused  by  the  actor-manager's  success  as  a 
"  star"  in  "  The  Spectacles,"  the  mighty  scheme  dwindled  to  a 
shadow  and  faded  out  of  sight. 

In  truth  Mr.  Hare's  policy  at  the  Garrick  has  been  character- 
ized by  the  same  faults  as  marred  his  management  of  the 
St.  James's — lack  of  enterprise  and  lack^of  foresight.  He  has  not 
had  the — what  ?  industry  or  courage  ? — to  run  himself,  and  he 
has  not  had  the — what  ?  shrewdness  or  faith  ? — to  run  Mr. 
Korbes  Robertson.  The  consequences  have  been  disastrous  for 
all  concerned.  Mr.  Hare  himself — whose  career  as  a  "star'' 
began  only  with  "Mamma"  has,  during  the  past  five  years, 
added  to  his  repertoire  only  "  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  "  and 
"  .V  Fool's  Paradise."  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson  has  been  still  more 
unfortunate.  He  has  had  not  half  as  many  parts  as  Mr.  Fred 
Terry,  and  the  few  new  parts  he  has  created  have  given  him  little 
opportunity.  His  history  for  the  last  five  years  is,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  "writ  in  water."  It  includes  three  years  (1890-92) 
of  absolute  stagnation — begins  with  "  The  Profligate"  and  ends 
with  "La  Tosca." 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
absence  of  Mr.  Hare's  name  from  the  Garrick  bill,  in  spite,  too, 
of  the  practical  eifacement  of  Mr.  Eobertson,  the  Garrick 
manager  should  have  done  so  little  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  theatrical  profession.  Omitting  the  remarkable  success  of 
Miss  Lizzie  Webster  in  "  Lady  Bountiful,"  Mr.  Sydney  Brough 
is  the  only  young  player  who  has  gained  reputation  under  Mr. 
Hare,  and  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  there  half  his  time. 
Mr.  Hare's  duty  (to  himself  and  the  public)  is  obvious.  He 
should  send  Mr.  Robertson  and  Miss  Rorke  adrift,  get  some 
sweet  but  inoffensive  young  lady  like  Miss  Mary  Moore  to  sup- 
port him ;  engage  Mr.  Brough  as  jeune  premier,  and  launch  out 
into  big  parts. 

It  would  be  "painting  the  rose"  and  "  gilding  refined  gold '" 
to  praise  Mr.  Hare  in  respect  of  the  mounting  of  the  plays 
produced  under  his  direction.  The  taste  and  care  evidenced 
in  the  magnificent  series  of  pictures  in  "  Tosca,"  and  the 
interiors  of  "  A  Fool's  Paradise,"  "  Lady  Bountiful,"  and 
"Diplomacy,"  had  had  previous  opportunities  of  manifesting 
themselves  at  the  St.  James's,  and  suitable  and  even  lavish 
display  in  stage  decoration  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  manager  of  Mr.  Hare's  high  position. 

But  the  Garrick  plays  have  been  better  mounted  than  acted  ; 
and  this,  again,  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected.  I  will  refrain 
from  mentioning  such  obvious  instances  of  bad  casting  as  "  The 
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Profligate  "  and  "  Lady  Bountiful."  I  will  content  myself  with 
saying  that  "  The  Spectacles  "  is  the  only  play  produced  at  the 
Garrick  that  has  been  properly  (or  shall  I  say  perfectly  ?)  cast. 

In  the  matter  of  short,  one  act  pieces,  playgoers  are  under  very 
slight  obligations  to  Mr.  Hare.  The  only  approach  to  a  decent 
curtain  raiser  seen  at  the  Garrick  was  the  maudlin  and  untruth- 
ful but  theatrically  telling  "  Dream  Faces,"  which  retarded  the 
progress  of  Mr.  Hare's  patrons  in  pit  and  gallery  for  a  whole 
year. 

And  now  for  Mr.  Alexander.  The  concisest  account  of  the 
St.  James's  manager  would  be  "a  practical  Progressive — no 
Revolutionist."  As  a  manager  he  scorns  not  Mr.  Carton  and 
his  school,  and  yet  aspires  to  produce  the  work  of  Pinero,  Jones, 
and  Grundy.  He  has  given  us  "  The  Fan "  and  "  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  in  succession  to  "  Lord  Anerley "  and  "  The 
Idler."  He  dislikes  Ibsen,  and  yet  is  about  to  produce  a 
play  of  Bjornsen,  and  while  himself  devoted  to  romance  is 
being  borne  along  on  the  crest  of  the  naturalistic  wave.  And 
Mr.  Alexander  will  be  well  advised  if  he  sticks  to  modern 
plays.  His  company,  save  for  the  solitary  instance  of  Mrs. 
Campbell,  is  essentially  nineteenth  century  in  style,  and  though 
he  himself  would  shine  in  romantic  plays,  he  has  little,  save 
his  experience  at  the  Lyceum  and  his  picturesque  appearance, 
to  fit  him  for  such  strenuous  roles  as  would  there  fall  to  his  lot. 

But,  in  all  probability,  it  will  be  circumstances  that  will  mould 
Mr.  Alexander's  future  actions,  not  Mr.  Alexander  who  will 
mould  circumstances  to  his  wish.  He  will  find  it  difficult  to  get 
out  of  his  present  groove,  and  indeed — as  my  Editor  has  already 
pointed  out  in  his  brilliant  monograph  on  this  actor-manager — it 
is  surely  as  a  manager  that  Mr.  Alexander  will  be  best  remembered. 

As  a  producer  of  plays,  the  St.  James's  manager  has  few  rivals 
and  no  superior.  Indeed,  such  an  eye  has  he  for  unity  of  effect,  so 
careful  is  his  choice  of  actors,  so  very  special  is  his  purpose,  so 
true  a  colour-element  enters  into  his  artistic  composition,  that  it 
would  be  not  rash  to  call  Mr.  Alexander  in  this  respect  the 
greatest  manager  of  the  day. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  these  triumphs  of  his  :  the  magnificent 
scenes  of  "  The  Idler  "  and  "  The  Fan,"  the  masterly  grouping 
in  the  second  act  of  "  Liberty  Hall,"  and  the  first  act  of  "  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  though  the  last  were  possibly  Mr.  Pinero's  handiwork. 
They  are  obvious  to  the  dullest  apprehension.  Mr.  Alexander's 
artistic  treatment  of  any  play  that  comes  into  his  hands  gives  his 
weakest  production  a  probability  of  success.  Would  that  our 
actor-manager  were  as  careful  in  his  choice  of  first  pieces.  "  The 
Gay  Lothario,"  "  Moliere,"  and  "Kit  Marlowe"  (pieces designed 
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for  special  display  on  Mr.  Alexander's  part),  were  poor  stuff 
enough,  but  there  is  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  such  productions 
as  "  Midsummer  Day." 

A  manager  who  can  get  witty  duologues  in  abundance  from 
English  writers,  who  could  commission  someone  to  adapt  the  pretty 
trifles  of  De  Banville  or  Coppee,  who  might  dramatise  the  short 
stories  of  "  Q,"  Hardy,  and  Mrs.  Clifford,  ought  to  rise  superior 
to  such  sentimental  catlap  as  "  Midsummer  Day." 

Mr.  Alexander  is  a  considerate  and  generous  friend  to  young 
actors.  It  is  under  his  management  that  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould 
has  made  his  reputation  as  a  delightful  pere  noble,  and  Mr.  Ben 
Webster  risen  into  prominence  as  a  young  actor  of  promise  and 
distinction.  Then  it  was  Mr.  Alexander,  too,  who  gave  Miss 
Hanbury  her  first  big  chance  in  Mr.  Wilde's  piece,  and  it  is  the 
same  manager  who  keeps  Miss  Maude  Millett  at  his  theatre  for 
the  constant  delectation  of  the  middle-class  mamma.  Nor  have 
we  completed  the  tale.  For,  thanks  to  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Esmond,  with  his  Cayley  Drummle,  has  gone  up  several  steps  of 
the  ladder,  and  we  have  yet  to  mention  Miss  Granville,  Miss 
Lizzie  Webster,  and  Mr.  Vane  Tempest — all  promising,  and  of 
course,  refined  members  of  a  company  which,  if  branded  too 
freely  with  the  stamp  of  the  Society  amateur,  is  yet  so  inevitably, 
seeing  the  work  it  has  to  do. 

And  now  I  must  draw  my  remarks  to  a  close.  True,  there  are 
other  first-class  managers ;  but  were  it  not  absurd  to  talk  of  Mr. 
Wyndham's  policy  ?  At  present,  judging  from  "  The  Fringe  of 
Society"  and  "  An  Aristocratic  Alliance,"  the  Criterion  manager 
seems  to  be  going  in  for  emasculated  adaptations  of  French 
masterpieces  of  the  sixties,  but  in  the  main  Mr.  Wyndham  is  an 
institution  and  is  himself  his  own  policy  !  What  need,  either,  to 
predicate  what  Mr.  Chudleigh  may  do?  Mr.  Chudleigh  is  a 
cathemerist,  and  probably  does  not  know  himself  what  his  future 
course  of  action  may  be. 

And  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  and  Mr.  Daly  it  seems  almost  too 
€aiiy  to  judge.  So  far  as  "  Sowing  the  Wind  "  and  "  Sheridan  " 
point  a  way,  the  Comedy  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Thome's  defunct 
Vaudeville.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  a  high-class  theatre,  which  the 
Vaudeville  never  was.  But  otherwise  the  main  lines  of  policy 
seem  the  same.  Miss  Emery  is  again  the  heroine,  Mr.  Brandon 
Thomas  replaces  Mr.  Thorne,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  keeps  with  his 
wife,  and  Mr.  Brougrr  and  Mr.  Irving  take  the  places 
previously  filled  by  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Thalberg.  But  of 
course  Mr.  Carr  will  be  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  his  authors, 
and  before  long  we  shall  probably  find  him  producing  modern  plays 
with  a  policy  differing  but  slightly  from  that  of  Mr.  Alexander. 
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The  author  of  "  Forgiveness "  and  apologist  for  Mr.  living's 
"  Macbeth  "  is  perhaps  more  eccentric  than  liberal  in  his  opinions, 
but  he  is  a  man  of  culture  and  taste,  and  his  first  two  pro- 
ductions have  been  magnificently  cast  and  staged.  It  is 
gratifying,  by  the  way,  to  see  that  our  advice  as  to  Mr.  Thomas" 
suitability  as  a  leading  man  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Carr.  A. 
manager  cannot  be  accused  of  lack  of  pluck  or  enterprise  who 
gives  so  clever  but  somewhat  neglected  an  actor  his  due  position 
at  last.  For  the  rest,  Miss  Ernery  is  an  actress  who  astonished 
people  in  "  Sowing  the  Wind,"  and  will  go  further  still.  Of  her 
husband,  Mr.  Maude,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  great  comedian  our  stage  possesses.  Go  on  and 
prosper,  Mr.  Carr ! 

There  remains  Mr.  Daly !  But  the  policy  of  our  Anglo-American 
manager  seems  to  be  firstly  and  pre-eminently  Miss  Ada  Kehan. 
Not  a  bad  policy  certainly,  but  one  which  the  surpassing  talents 
of  that  great  actress  remove  from  the  realms  of  debate. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  policy  of  our  leading  managers — 
lamentable  in  some  respects — is  not  altogether  discouraging. 
It  is  either  directly  beneficial  to  dramatic  art  or  benevolently 
neutral,  as  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Tree  and  Mr.  Alexander,  or 
harmlessly  inactive  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr. 
"Wyndham.  The  leaders  in  the  dramatic  world  will  do  little, 
perhaps,  to  advance  the  new  movement  in  theatrical  art  and 
literature,  but  they  will  at  any  rate  refrain  from  active  opposition. 
And  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  in  the  interests  of  the  stage,  this  is 
the  best  course  they  could  adopt.  Pioneers  are  well  enough,, 
but  every  reform  must  after  all  come  from  within,  and  when 
— thanks  in  great  measure  to  Mr.  Tree  and  Mr.  Alexander— 
the  public  at  length  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  really  public 
affairs,  the  caterers  for  the  public  taste  will  not  be  wanting  on 
their  part.  They  will  fall  into  line  too.  With  a  genuine 
levival  of  interest  in  the  theatre,  the  policy  of  our  leading 
managers  will  change  for  the  better.  But  in  one  respect  at 
least  it  will  be  the  same  policy  as  of  old — the  policy  that  pays. 

W.  A.  LEWIS  BETTANY. 
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The  Theatrical  Revolution  : 

AN   ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


VI. 

1st  Player :  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us. 
llamlei :  0,  reform  it  altogether. 


LD  EOSCIUS  DAGGEKWOOD  was  so  eager  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  players  of  the  twentieth 
century  that  he  returned  with  his  son  Kenneth  to 
the  theatre  more  than  an  hour  before  the  performance 
was  timed  to  commence.  They  were  received  by 
Stage-manager  Charker,  and  were  admitted  by  him 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  "  coulisses." 

Upon  the  stage  a  portion  of  the  company  had 
assembled  in  compliance  with  notices  posted  upon 
the  call-board  after  the  last  performance,  and  Mr.  Cormvallis 
was  deciding  disputed  points  of  "business"  and  "reading." 
These  were  the  little  frictions  and  perplexities  which  have 
arisen  in  all  times  to  disturb  the  symmetry  of  the  performanco 
and  the  comradeship  of  the  players.  Each  disputant  stated  and 
demonstrated  his  point,  and  yielded  with  a  good  grace  to  an 
adverse  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Director.  Instead  of  per- 
sonally wrangling  with  his  brother  actor,  he  had  posted  his 
grievance  upon  the  call-board  kept  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the 
other,  not  being  willing  to  concede  the  matter,  attended  to 
justify  himself. 

"  No,  we  are  not  troubled  with  wilfulness  in  either  actors  or 
actresses,"  was  the  Director's  reply  tc  a  question  bearing  upon 
obstinacy  and  selfishness  in  days  gone  by.  "If  they  reject 
authority  they  reject  their  living.  Eines,  degradation  to  poorer 
parts  and  less  income,  and  finally  expulsion  from  the  Academy, 
would  be  incurred  by  those  who  set  discipline  at  defiance." 

"  The  manager  was  almost  powerless  in  former  times,"  said 
Roscius.  "  The  actor,  strong  in  possession  of  a  '  stamped  agree- 
ment/played  as  he  pleased,  and  often  sacrificed  the -scene  for 
the  gratification  of  his  own  vanity.  A  couit  of  law  would  have 
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regarded  as  frivolous  the  manager's  reason  for  discharging  him, 
the  judge  being  unable  to  appreciate  the  technical  necessity  of 
exact  proportion  of  an  item  to  the  whole." 

They  stood  and  listened  while  one  by  one  the  complaints  were 
made  and  answered.  The  heroine  was  called  upon  by  the  hero 
to  look  at  him  while  he  delivered  a  certain  speech  to  her,  so 
that  the  attention  of  the  audience  should  be  concentrated  upon 
his  words  ;  but  she  argued  with  success  that  by  averting  her 
face  and  letting  the  audience  see  the  expression  on  it  while  he 
addressed  her,  she  added  to  the  force  of  the  scene. 

The  scene-painter  "  called  "  one  of  the  actors  to  have  him 
prohibited  from  casting  shadows  on  a  perspective  ;  and  an  actress 
"  called  "  the  leader  of  the  band  to  correct  the  time  of  some 
incidental  music. 

There  were  many  minor  difficulties  to  be  got  over,  from  the 
precise  method  of  a  kiss  to  unnecessary  realism  in  a  struggle  ; 
but  at  last  all  went  to  their  dressing-rooms  with  the  artistic 
crinkles  comfortably  smoothed  away,  and  not  a  screw  loose  in 
the  machine  anywhere. 

Then  Mr.  Cornwallis  joined  the  visitors,  and  at  his  bidding 
Mr.  Charker  exhibited  the  perfected  mechanism  of  a  twentieth 
century  theatre,  and  lifted  the  veil  that  shrouded  the  illusions  of 
scenery — adroit  combinations  of  modelling  and  painting,  and  of 
effects  to  which  science  and  artifice,  formerly  monopolized  by 
conjuring  exhibitions,  now  lent  important  aid. 

Turning  from  the  property  rooms  to  the  stage  itself,  they 
found  it  constructed  to  display  four  complete  sets  of  scenery  at 
one  time,  producing  to  the  audience  each  in  turn.  There  was, 
indeed,  an  upper  and  a  lower  stage,  each  division  large  enough 
for  two  scenes  to  be  set  upon  it  back  to  back,  and  the  whole 
fabric  could  be  raised  or  lowered  or  revolved  by  the  pressure  of 
an  electric  button  in  the  prompt  corner.  Thus,  a  scene  could  be 
quietly  changed  in  the  flies,  or  in  the  cellar,  or  at  the  back  of 
that  in  which  the  action  was  taking  place,  and  in  an  instant, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  whole  picture,  with  all  its 
elaboration  of  detail,  could  be  transformed  as  if  by  magic.  A 
small  staff  of  workmen  sufficed  for  this  plan  of  operation,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  material  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Roscius  noted  many  economies  in  the  packing  and  moving  of 
scenery,  of  wrhich  common  sense  had  suggested  the  embryos  even 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Flats  and  "  set  trees "  were  no 
longer  held  upright  by  the  crude  practice  of  forcing  huge  screws 
into  the  boards,  a  system  which  had  riddled  the  stage  with  holes 
in  a  very  short  time. 

After  congratulating  Mr.  Charker  upon  the  completeness  and 
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efficiency  of  all  they  saw,  the  Daggerwoods  were  conducted  to 
the  dressing-rooms,  some  of  which  were  not  yet  occupied. 

This  part  of  the  theatre  had  evidently  come  to  be  regarded  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  as  of  very  material  importance  to  the 
excellence  of  the  entertainment.  It  struck  Koscius  as  extra- 
ordinary to  find  the  actors'  quarters  within  easy  access  of  the; 
stage,  and  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  note  that  in  case  of 
fire  the  artistes  would  not  be  entirely  cut  off  from  all  chance  of 
saving  their  lives.  To  find  the  rooms  furnished  with  decency 
and  even  comfort — a  clean  carpet  on  the  floor,  at  the  window  a 
blind  that  could  exclude  the  daylight,  on  the  walls  mirrors  large 
and  true,  plenty  of  light  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  stage 
illumination,  and  adequate  toilet  convenience — astonished  him  as 
much  as  it  did  to  learn  that  the  drains  were  in  order  and  the 
ventilation  perfect.  Again, 'each  room  was  designed  to  accommo- 
date but  one  actor ;  whereas  in  former  days,  even  in  the  best 
London  theatres,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  herd  them  together 
like  cattle.  Now  there  was  the  seclusion  of  a  study  in  place  of 
the  turmoil  of  a  debating-class,  a  racecourse,  or  a  tavern. 

Entering  one  of  these  little  chapels  of  art,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  sweet  and  pleasant  atmosphere  of  quietude.  The 
decorations  were  subdued,  but  cheerful,  and  on  the  walls  hung 
pictorial  illustrations  of  the  work  in  hand.  Adjustable  mediums 
upon  the  lamps  enabled  the  actor  to  colour  his  face  to  whatever 
shade  might  accord  best  with  the  light  that  would  be  thrown 
upon  him  when  before  the  public.  Roscius  told  how  he  had 
once  made  up  rather  hastily  in  a  dim  religious  light,  and  being 
called  for  his  scene,  had  rushed  upon  the  stage  giddy  and  breath- 
less from  the  descent  of  several  flights  of  winding  stairs,  to 
rsceive  the  jeers  of  the  audience  as  he  came  into  the  full  white 
glare  of  the  electric  lamps,  that  showed  up  grotesquely  every 
patch  and  line,  which  had  seemed  right  enough  in  the  semi- 
darkness  of  his  dressing-room.  These  matters  were  little  heeded 
by  the  managers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  result  that 
the  stage  picture  was  often  marred  arid  the  enjoyment  of  the 
audience  impaired  by  its  obvious  artificiality. 

It  interested  Eoscius  to  learn  that  what  was  once  considered  an 
arbitrary  and  dead-letter  rule,  namely,  that  no  communication 
shall  be  made  with  an  actor  during  performance  except  through 
the  stage-manager,  had  grown  into  strict  observance.  The 
actor,  once  launched  into  the  realms  of  fancy,  was  dead  to  the 
material  world  until  the  curtain  came  down  upon  the  mimic  one. 
Very  urgent  matters  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  sub-director,  who 
had  telephonic  communication  with  every  dressing-room,  and 
could  use  his  discretion  on  the  subject. 
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The  ancient  yelling  call-boy  had  been  abolished.  The  prompter, 
whose  nominal  office  was  a  sinecure,  took  his  place  in  skirmishing 
about  the  stage  at  the  command  of  the  Sub-director,  who  sat  at 
the  proscenium  entrance  throughout  the  performance,  but  the 
unnerving  "  HALF-HOUR,  LADIES,  PLEASE  !"  "  QUAET'RO'NOUB, 
GBN'LM'N,  PLEASE  !"  and  "HOVEK-CHOOH'N'B'GINN'.T?S,PLCASE  !" 
was  no  longer  heard  in  the  corridors. 

A  synchronized  clock  kept  the  flight  of  time  before  the  actor's 
eye ;  while  electric  bell  signals  from  the  sub-director  told  him  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  curtain,  changes  of  scene,  and  various 
incidents,  warning  him  also  when  his  cue  for  entrance  was  near 
Every  player  remained  in  his  or  her  dressing-room  until  sum- 
moned to  the  scene. 

While  these  arrangements  were  being  explained  to  the  Dagger- 
woods,  the  tenant  of  this  particular  dressing-room  arrived,  and 
was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  unwonted  incursion  of  strangers. 
The  introduction  of  old  Koscius,  however,  won  for  the  veteran 
a  cordial  welcome ;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  younger 
generation  had  much  reverence  for  those  who,  under  less  propi- 
tious circumstances,  had  left  footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time. 

Cithbert  Vining,  the  representative  of  the  reformed  stage, 
surrendered  his  outer  garments  to  his  dresser,  and  while  con- 
versing with  his  visitors,  went  through  a  series  of  exercises  with 
a  gymnastic  apparatus  fitted  up  in  a  corner  of  the  room , 

"  You  were  wonderful  men  and  women  in  the  old  days,"  said 
he.  "  I  think  of  you  as  the  light-cavalry-man  of  the  eigh teen- 
nineties  must  have  thought  of  the  armed  knights  of  the  days  of 
chivalry,  wondering  how  any  great,  or  even  acceptably  good  work 
was  done  at  all.  You  had  no  training,  and  no  selection.  Your 
.afflatus  was  dissipated  by  contact  with  the  brutality  of  commer- 
cial interests.  Your  work  was  unsystematically  and  insufficiently 
prepared,  and  you  gave  your  performance  under  conditions  of 
mental  disturbance  and  obstruction  that  destroyed  every  chance 
of  its  being  seen  to  advantage." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eoscius,  "  we  fought  against  desperate  odds. 
No  one  regarded  the  actor  as  a  hothouse  plant,  and  his  art  came' 
near  to  dying  for  want  of  proper  soil  and  suitable  temperature. 
Few  really  cared  for  acting  as  acting,  and  most  of  those  who  sat 
in  front  and  watched  us  believed  they  could  do  better  with  no 
training  at  all.  Yet  the  real  '  grit '  was  in  us  as  it  was  in  the 
warrior  of  the  age  of  Iron,  and  we  saved  something  of  our 
heritage  to  hand  down  to  our  grandchildren." 

Although  Cuthbert  Vining  would  not  be  required  on  the  stage 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  his  part  was  a  short  one,  with  which 
he  was  thoroughly  familiar,  it  was  considered  necessary  that  he 
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should  enter  upon  his  task  free  from  any  sort  of  distraction,  and 
the  Director  now  proposed  to  take  his  visitors  away.  In  apolo- 
gizing for  not  wishing  to  detain  them,  Mr.  Vining  explained  the 
modern  practice  of  the  actor  who  conscientiously  sought  to  do 
his  duty  to  the  public,  to  the  author,  to  Art,  and  to  himself. 

"  As  I  put  on  my  costume  and  make.up  my  face  I  deliberately 
shut  out  of  my  personality  all  that  is  not  an  essential  of  the  part 
I  am  to  play.  I  conceive  the  time  and  place  and  conditions  of 
the  mimic  world  in  which  I  am  to  move,  assisting  my  fancy  with 
books  and  pictures  relating  to  the  subject.  It  would  be  a  gross 
breach  of  etiquette  for  anyone  to  disturb  this  train  of  thought, 
and  my  dresser  resolves  himself  into  a  piece  of  mechanism  pro- 
viding for  every  material  need  which  would  take  my  thoughts  off 
my  work.  I  am  ready  to  go  on  the  stage  an  hour  before  my  cue 
is  spoken,  and  I  occupy  that  hour  with  a  private  rehearsal  before 
these  mirrors  of  every  effect  I  am  to  produce  in  the  play,  reconsider- 
ing every  phase  of  my  interpretation  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
whole.  There  may  be  some  notes  concerning  my  performance 
similar  to  those  you  see  posted  up  before  me  now,  and  to  these 
I  give  particular  attention.  Some  are  special  instructions  from 
the  Director,  some  are  observations  of  my  own,  and  some  are 
critical  hints  from  the  Press.  Quite  at  ease  as  to  the  time  at 
my  disposal,  I  also  go  through  each  of  my  scenes  in  the  play 
during  the  interval  preceding  it.  You  will  understand  that 
with  one's  imagination  refreshed  and  strengthened  in  this  way, 
and  with  the  mind  calmly  concentrated  in  silence  and  isolation 
upon  the  work  in  hand,  one  is  able  to  go  before  the  public  with  a 
full  command  of  nerves  and  faculties,  and  with  all  one's  talent 
whetted  to  its  keenest  edge,  strung  to  its  highest  tension.  This 
is  a  necessity  to  me,  and  indeed  it  was  always  a  necessity, 
although  the  actor  of  the  bygone  age  made  a  boast  of  his  sloven- 
liness and  lack  of  purpose,  forgetting  that  when  he  tore  himself 
from  a  dressing-room  card-party  to  rush  upon  the  stage,  or  went 
on  for  his  scene  with  his  mind  full  of  gambling  transactions,  the 
exhibition  he  made  was  not  only  an  offence  to  the  audience,  but 
a  debasement  to  himself." 

Reflecting  upon  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  the  Daggerwoods 
passed  along  the  quiet  corridors.  No  popping  of  corks  reached 
their  ears,  and  they  detected  no  brain-clouding  fumes  of  tobacco. 
Roscius  was  reminded  rather  of  the  intellectual  sanctity  of 
university  cloisters  than  of  the  roystering  atmosphere  he  men- 
tally associated  with  "  behind  the  scenes." 

The  stage-manager  went  off  to  give  an  eye  to  his  various 
departments,  and  Mr.  Cornwallis  assured  them  that  the  heredi- 
tary disposition  to  "see  a  man  "  would  not  hinder  Mr.  Charker 
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from  attending  to  his  business  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the 
curtain. 

The  Director  now  led  them  to  the  green-room,  where  they 
found  the  second  or  understudy  company  assembled,  there  to 
remain  throughout  the  performance  ready  for  instant  service  in 
case  of  emergency,  unlike  the  deputies  of  Eoscius'  day,  who 
when  urgently  wanted  could  not  be  found. 

For  those  who  desired  to  study  the  performance  from  the 
front  a  large  private  box  was  reserved,  but  the  green-room  was 
the  favourite  resort,  and  to-night  was  no  exception  in  respect  of 
their  merry  gathering  in  that  time-honoured  quarter. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  players  who  were  actually  occupied  with 
the  current  performance  ventured  to  enter  there.  Certainly  no 
one  remained  long  amid  the  distractions  of  that  animated 
assembly.  The  acting  company  went  quickly  and  in  silence 
direct  from  dressing-room  to  stage,  and  back  from  stage  to 
dressing-room,  wholly  absorbed  in  their  task,  with  their  minds 
wrapt  up  in  ideals,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  Ambition's  pole-star. 
But  here  in  the  green-room  the  understudies  bore  themselves 
like  a  reserve  force  within  sound  of  battle.  Argument  ran  high, 
and  there  was  a  perfect  fusillade  of  humour. 

Director  Cornwallis  introduced  the  Daggerwoods,  and  left 
them  to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  the  actor  and  actress  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Old  Eoscius  was  not  slow  to  observe  the  transformation,  or 
rather,  evolution  that  had  taken  place.  At  once  it  wras  apparent 
that  all  present  were  persons  of  exceptional  cultivation,  and  not 
owing  their  distinction  merely  to  a  bizarre  affectation,  or  the  dis- 
regard of  the  canons  of  good-breeding.  In  former  times,  the 
actor's  physiognomy  had  possessed  an  individuality  which  was  now 
emphasized  with  this  all-important  difference,  that  where  they 
once  wore  an  intellectual  mask  that  covered  mental  weakness, 
they  had  now  absorbed  into  their  character  the  very  strength 
they  had  counterfeited,  and  poetry,  humour,  passion,  tenderness, 
philosophy,  courtliness,  majesty,  were  represented  in  the  essence, 
not  the  fragrance  merely — in  the  spirit,  and  not  by  a  poor 
mockery  of  skin  and  bone. 

.These  were  not  artificial  men  and  women,  but  human  creatures 
exalted  to  their  highest  capacity ;  not  marionettes,  but  mis- 
sionaries ;  not  puppets,  but  prophets ;  not  the  parasites,  but  the 
leaders  of  the  world.  As  they  reclined,  or  stood  erect,  or  moved, 
it  was  the  pose  of  a  statue,  the  "  havior  "  of  a  god  which  was  in 
evidence  ;  and  in  beautiful  harmony  with  this  physical  perfec- 
tion shone  the  brilliance  of  cultivated  intelligence  and  purified 
imagination. 
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Men  and  women  met  here  in  brother-and-sister  fashion  with 
a  great  intellectual  sympathy  between  them  which  quelled  all 
grosser  thoughts.  Lovely  women  with  all  the  accentuated 
<-li;irm  of  graces  gathered,  developed,  polished  to  their  best,  and 
n ic  11  with  all  that  is  admirable  in  manhood  wrought  to  its 
worthiest,  looked  upon  each  other,  and  tested  with  reverence 
f.'ich  other's  power;  but  their  nature  had  soared  above 
the  meshes  which  once  upon  a  time  swathed  the  artiste 
helplessly. 

With  stability  of  fortune  had  come  stability  of  morals.  With 
professional  dignity  had  come  self-respect. 

The  actor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  mocked  at  ideals.  The 
actor  of  the  Twentieth  worshipped  them. 

PERSEUS. 
(2*o  be  continued.) 


At  the  Pantomime. 


("Cinderella  ;;  at  the  Lyceum,  Dec.  26th,  1893,  to  March  17th,  1894.) 


H  Cinderella,  when  we  met 

In  well-remembered  nursery  days, 
You  were  the  very  first  who  set 
Our  childish  hearts  ablaze. 

You  were  our  dearest  Princess  there  ; 

Kind,  beautiful,  yet  "  not  too  grand/ 
There  was  no  Princess  to  compare 

With  you  in  Fairy-land. 


The  others  all  are  dead ;  of  old 
Your  palace  crumbled  to  the  ground  ; 

YTet,  Cinderella,  still  you  hold 

Our  grown-up  hearts  spell-bound  ! 
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Peeps  at  the   Past. 

I.— The  Early  Work  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 


R.  IRVING  has,  no  doubt,  many  admirers  whose 
playgoing  memories  (owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  they  had  no  control)  do  not  go  back  to  the 
"  fifties  "  and  "sixties."  To  those  admirers— sure 
of  their  interest  in  the  subject — I  offer  a  brief 
mention  of  the  work  he  was  then  doing,  and  a  few 
contemporary  comments  upon  it.  That  was  the 
time — the  pre-Lyceum  period  of  his  career — when 
Mr.  Irving  was  accumulating  the  experience  that 
enabled  him  to  give,  in  after  years,  those  remarkable  studies  that 
have  made  him  world-famous — when  he  was,  so  to  speak, 
moulding  and  polishing  and  developing  his  genius  for  the  presen- 
tation of  higher  work. 

The  quotations  that  follow  have  been  extracted  chiefly  from  the 
volumes  of  the  Illustrated  Times.  That  admirable  publication — 
which  contained  the  germs  of  many  features  not  then  common 
in  English  papers  of  its  own,  or  of  any  class,  but  since 
then  grown  very  popular — gave,  week  by  week,  notes  upon 
dramatic  doings  and  notices  of  productions  by  a  certain 
"  Theatrical  Lounger."  The  duties  of  this  functionary  were  for 
some  time  discharged  (so  one  gathers  from  the  memoirs  of  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Yizetelly,  who  founded  and  edited  the  Illustrated 
Times)  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson— the  T.  W.  Robertson  of 
"  Caste."  I  don't  know  whether  the  passages  to  be  quoted  were 
written  by  him.  I  should  fancy  not ;  but,  if  they  were,  they 
possess  perhaps  an  additional  interest. 

Mr.  Irving,  according  to  "Men  of  the  Time,"  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  on  September 
25th,  1859,  after  three  years'  hard  work  in  the  provinces.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Illustrated  Times  of  that  date  makes  no 
mention  of  his  performance,  nor  can  I  find  any  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News  of  the  same  week.  But  the  play  in  which  he  must 
have  taken^part  was  an  adaptation  by  the  late  Edward  Oxenford 
of  Eeuillet's  '."  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre,"  which  he 
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called  "  Ivy  Hall."  Another  version  of  the  comedy  was  produced 
a  little  later  by  Mr.  Sothern,  and  again  another,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  KendaL 
In  the  former  case  it  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Westland  Marston, 
and  in  the  latter  Mr.  Coghlan's.  In  "Ivy  Hall"  the  principal 
characters  were  allotted  to  Mrs.  Charles  Young,  Miss  Kate 
Saville  (a  niece  of  Lady  Theodore  Martin),  Mr.  Frank  Matthews, 
Mr.  H.  Widdicomb,  and  Mr.  Garden,  the  "poor  young  man" 
himself  being  played  by  a  Mr.  Harcourt  Bland,  of  whom  I  read 
that  "  the  new  jeune  premier  is  more  premier  than  jeune ;  but  he 
showed  himself  to  be  unquestionably  an  artist,  and  one  possess- 
ing a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  stage."  Moreover,  "he  has  the 
appearance  and  the  manner  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  that  rara 
avis  of  modern  theatrical  life."  Can  it  be  possible — I  hazard  the 
suggestion  out  of  the  plenitude  of  my  ignorance— can  it  be  that 
"  Mr.  Harcourt  Bland  "  was  an  early  pseudonym  of  Mr.  John 
Henry  Brodribb?*  The  manager  of  the  Princess's  at  this  time, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  father  of  the 
knightly  lessee  of  Drury  Lane.  This  was  just  after  the  close  of 
the  brilliant  tenure  of  this  house  by  Charles  Kean.  "  Ivy  Hall  " 
did  not  enjoy  a  long  run,  and  was  shortly  succeeded  by  another 
adaptation,  "  Love's  Telegraph."  In  this  the  same  company 
appeared,  Mr.  Bland  again  showing  himself  "  a  thorough  master 
of  the  stage,"  and  "  rattling  through  his  scenes  with  a  verve 
second  only  to  that  of  the  original  actor"  of  the  part,  Charles 
Mathews,  to  wit.  The  company  at  the  Princess's,  though  sub- 
sequently joined  by  Miss  Louise  Keeley  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Montagu  Williams)  and  a  Mr.  George  Melville,  "  a  tolerable 
actor,"  who  appeared  in  Hamlet,  soon  lost  the  services  of  Mr. 
Irving,  who,  not  long  after,  was  engaged  at  Glasgow. 

His  next  descent  upon  the  Metropolis  occurred  seven  years 
later.  In  September,  1866,  he  played  Doricourt  in  "  The  Belle's 
Stratagem,"  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre — a  part  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  he  enacted  a  dozen  years  ago  at  the  Lyceum.  On 
this  earlier  occasion  Miss  Herbert,  the  manageress  of  the  theatre, 
was  the  Letitia,  and  other  characters  were  represented  by  Mr. 
Walter  Lacy,  Mr.  Gaston  Murray,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Matthews.  Mr.  Irving,  I  read,  was  considered  "  a  young  actor 
of  great  talent."  A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Boucicault's  drama 
"  Hunted  Down;  or,  the  Two  Lives  of  Mary  Leigh,"  was  pro- 

c  No.  Mr.  Bland  was  a  well-known  actor  at  that  time,  and  an  interest- 
ing reference  to  his  capacity  for  over-acting  may  be  found  in  Professor 
Morley's  "Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer,"  in  the  course  of  a  criticism 
upon  Charles  Reade's  "  Masks  and  Faces,"  in  which  Mr.  Bland  misrepresented 
Quirt,  upon  its  first  production  at  the  Haymarket,  Nov.  27th,  1852.— ED. 
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duced  at  the  St.  James's,  and  in  this,  Mr.  living's  part,  Eawdon 
Scudamore,  a  profligate  gamester,  was  one  that  he  had  already 
played  in  the  provinces.  The  severe  "  Lounger  "  stigmatises  the 
play  as  "  a  very  excellent  specimen  of  a  very  unhealthy  class  of 
drama"  (its  character  may  be  guessed  from  its  name  and  its 
authorship)  ;  but  he  goes  on  to  say : — "  Of  Mr.  Irvirig's  Eawdon 
Scudamore  I  find  difficulty  in  speaking  too  highly.  His  '  make- 
up '  and  general  tone  indicated  precisely  the  sort  of  scamp 
Eawdon  Scudamore  is  made  by  Mr.  Boucicault.  When  he  is 
seedy,  his  seediness  is  not  indicated  by  preposterous  rags  or  by 
new  trousers  with  a  hole  in  them ;  his  clothes  are  clothes  that 
are  well,  but  not  too  well,  worn.  In  the  second  act,  which 
shows  him  under  more  prosperous  circumstances,  his  prosperity 
does  not  take  the  form  of  flashy  coats,  white  hats,  and  patent 
leather  boots ;  he  is  dressed  just  as  a  roue  of  some  taste  (but  a 
roue,  nevertheless)  would  dress  himself.  His  best  scene  is  that 
with  his  wife  Clare  (Miss  Ada  Dyas)  in  this  act.  The  cool,  quiet 
insolence  with  which  he  treats  his  devoted  wife — the  insolence  of 
the  man  who  is  certain  of  her  love,  and  wishes  he  were  not — is 
the  finest  piece  of  undemonstrative  acting  I  have  seen  since  I 
saw  Mr.  Hare  as  Prince  Perovsky"  From  which  it  may  be 
gathered  that,  seven-and-twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Irving  was 
artistic  above  the  average,  and  that  your  gentlemanly  villain  of 
melodrama  was  born  before  Spider  of  "  The  Silver  King."  One 
may  also  note  in  what  high  estimation  Mr.  Hare  was  already 
held.  Indeed,  it  is  interesting,  as  one  looks  through  these  files, 
to  observe  the  names  of  actors  and  actresses  still  or  recently  with 
us ;  and  sometimes  one  is  amused  to  find  them  playing  (as  it 
seems  to  us  now)  odd  and  unaccustomed  parts.  The  only  one 
that  I  recognise  as  taking  part  in  "Hunted  Down"  is  that  of 
Miss  Le  Thiere,  not  long  since  (in  "  Ravens  wood,")  a  member  of 
Mr.  living's  own  Lyceum  company. 

In  February  of  the  following  year  (1867),  Mr.  Irving  was  still 
at  the  St.  James's,  playing  Harry  Dornton  in  Holcroft's  "Road 
to  Rain."  His  acting  of  the  part  is  characterised  as  "  excellent," 
though  the  role  is  not  one  in  which  we  should  imagine  him  likely 
to  excel.  The  old  comedy's  last  revival  in  London  was,  I  think, 
at  the  Vaudeville  a  few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Charles  Warner 
represented  this  filial  rake.  Mr.  Edward  Compton  also  keeps  it  in 
his  repertory.  It  seems  to  have  remained  upon  the  bills  at  the 
St.  James's  about  a  month,  when  "  a  new  comedy,  adapted  from 
Victorien  Sardou's  '  Le  Degel,'  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson,"  took 
its  place.  This  was  called  "  A  Rapid  Thaw,"  and  we  are  told 
that  it  was  "  graceful,  picturesque,  and  lively  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  too  thoroughly  French  in  its  dialogue,  and  too  slight  in  its 
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construction  to  obtain  a  unanimously  favourable  verdict  from  an 
English  audience."  Herein  "  Mr.  Irving  was  rather  out  of  place 
as  a  comic  Irishman  "  !  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  had  a  part  in  this 
play,  and  the  "Lounger"  bestows  warm  encomiums  upon  Miss 
Carlotta  Addison,  whom  he  regards  as  the  most  charming  ingenue 
then  upon  the  stage.  "A  Kapid  Thaw"  must  have  proved,  in 
modern  theatrical  parlance,  a  nipping  frost ;  for  in  the  next  week's 
paper  a  revival  of  "  The  Rivals  "  is  recorded,  and  a  week  later 
that  of  "The  Merry  Widow";  but,  unfortunately,  I  find  no 
mention  of  Mr.  Irving's  share  in  these  productions,  though  I 
believe  that  Captain  Absolute  was  allotted  to  him  in  the  former. 
In  the  issue  for  March  30,  however,  the  "  Lounger"  writes  :— 
"  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  promising  young 
comedians  on  our  stage,  has  given  fresh  proof  this  week  of  acting 
in  which  intelligence  and  artistic  skill  are  combined.  At  the 
St.  James's  he  has  played  Joseph  Surface,  in  '  The  School  for 
Scandal,'  as  it  very  seldom  played  nowadays.  Mr.  Irving  makes 
Joseph  Surface  a  gentleman.  Villains  of  the  Joseph  Surface  and 
Haickeshy  type  are  not  necessarily  hangdog-looking  ruffians. 
Polished  scamps  were  not  unknown  in  Sheridan's  time.  For  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Irving,  '  Robert  Macaire  '  has  been  revived.  The  play  is 
worth  nothing,  but  it  is  worth  reviving  for  a  short  time  for  the 
sake  of  the  actor."  A  week  or  two  later,  I  note  a  column 
devoted  to  the  production  of  "  Caste,"  and  then,  on  May  4,  I 
come  to  a  notice  of  a  dramatic  version  of  Ouida's  "  Idalia,"  by  a 
Mr.  Roberts.  This  was  given  to  the  world  at  the  St.  James's, 
and  over  it  the  "  Lounger"  waxes  sarcastically  merry.  "  The 
piece  is  a  bad  piece,"  he  concludes,  "  there's  no  doubt  about  that, 
I  am  afraid  ;  but  it  is  very  capitally  acted.  .  .  .  Mr.  Irving's 
Count  Falcon  was  an  excellent  piece  of  acting,  and  his  '  make-up' 
was  singularly  good.  He  was  quiet  and  impressive  in  a  part 
which  a  less  conscientious  actor  would  have  vulgarized  by 
declamatory  rant  and  exaggerated  action."  In  this  piece,  "  Mr. 
Charles  "Wyndham  (from  the  Royalty)  " — where  he  had  been 
performing  in  Mr.  Burnand's  burlesque,  "Black-eyed  Susan"- 
"  played  the  young  Englishman  with  gentlemanly  repose."  The 
St.  James's  Theatre  was  soon  after  this  given  over  to  a  French 
company,  and  it  is  some  time  before  one  again  encounters  the 
name  of  Mr.  Irving. 

The  next  mention  of  it,  indeed,  that  I  have  come  across  is 
in  an  advertisement  in  Fun,  announcing  the  performance  at  the 
Haymarket  of  a  burlesque,  written  and  to  be  acted  by  the  staff  of 
that  paper — a  staff,  by  the  way,  that  then  numbered  T.  W. 
Robertson,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  H.  J.  Byron,  Moy  Thomas,  Clement 
Scott,  H.  S.  Leigh,  and  others  but  little  less  known,  among  its 
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members.  This  performance  was  to  benefit  the  relatives  of  the 
clever  and  graceful  young  artist,  Paul  Gray,  who  for  some  years 
until  his  early  death  had  been  Fun's  cartoonist.  The  burlesque 
was  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  new  and  original  comedy  by 
Arthur  Sketchley,  entitled,  "  Estelle's  Birthday,"  in  which 
"  Messrs.  H.  J.  Irving,  J.  Hare,  H.  J.  Montague,  and  J. 
Clayton "  were  to  have  taken  part,  but  apparently  it  was 
not  performed,  another  work  being  substituted  for  it.  "  Mr. 
H.  J.  Irving  "  was  no  doubt  our  Mr.  Irving,  though  there  was, 
at  that  time,  another  "Irving"  attached  to  the  London 
theatres.  This  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Irving,  a  burlesque  actor  of 
some  repute.  So  that  when  I  read  of  "  Mr.  Irving"  playing  a 
cat  in  a  pantomime,  and  of  "Mr.  Irving"  singing  a  capital 
comic  song  and  dancing  an  eccentric  dance,  I  imagined,  at  first, 
that  I  had  discovered  evidences  of  versatility  in  a  very  unsus- 
pected direction  upon  our  Mr.  Irving' s  part.  But  I  soon  found 
out  that  the  credit  for  these  performances  belonged  to  the 
other  Mr.  Irving — one  of  whose  bsst  impersonations,  I  may  say, 
was  that  of  Uriah  Heep  in  "  Little  Em'ly." 

In  October,  1867,  the  St.  James's  was  reopened  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Clarke,  the  American  comedian.  The  first  piece  to  be  per- 
formed was  "  The  Widow  Hunt,"  a  thing  that  Mr.  Clarke,  with 
his  Major  Wellington  de  Boots,  has  made  his  own.  In  this, 
"Mr.  Irving  impressed  the  audience  most  favourably  as  Felix 
Featherleigh,"  a  kind  of  light-comedy  part.  Miss  Cavendish, 
Miss  Eleanor  Bufton,  and  Miss  Larkin  were  also  engaged  here. 
"  The  Widow  Hunt "  was  succeeded  in  a  month's  time  by 
Maddison  Morton's  "  School  of  Eeform,"  Mr.  Clarke  being  the 
Yorkshireman,  Robert  Tyke,  and  Mr.  Irving  playing  some  part 
not  mentioned,  but  so  playing  it  as,  with  Miss  Bufton,  to  be  set 
down  as  "  the  only  two  performers  worth  looking  at  or 
listening  to  in  all  the  company." 

Early  in  the  New  Year  (1868,  that  is  to  say)  "Dearer  than 
Life,"  a  rather  famous  domestic  drama  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  was 
produced  at  the  dead  and  gone  Queen's  Theatre.  This  drama 
was  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  characterisation,  and,  being  by  Mr. 
Byron,  its  dialogue  was,  of  course,  clever  ;  but  it  had  an  interest- 
ing story  to  set  forth,  too.  The  players  who  helped  to  tell  the 
story  would,  could  they  be  gathered  together  again  to-day  to 
re-tell  it,  be  considered  a  rather  remarkable  company.  Mr. 
Irving  impersonated  a  type  of  the  time.  He  played  (says  my 
authority,  the  "  Lounger  ")  "  a  betting  gent  of  the  '  Champagne 
Charley'  breed  with  a  great  deal  of  quiet  power.  Mr.  Irving  is 
an  admirable  '  cad,'  he  marks  the  character  strongly,  but  he 
never  over-colours  it."  The  name  of  this  personage  was  Bob 
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Gassitt.  The  other  principal  parts  were  represented  by  Mr. 
Toole,  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  (who  made  a  great  hit  as  a  drunken 
old  vagabond),  Mr.  Wyndham  (who  played  the  hero),  the  late 
Mr.  John  Clayton,  and  Miss  Hodson  (who  is  now  Mrs. 
Labouchere).  This  play  ran  until  Easter — a  very  considerable 
run  in  those  days  and  then  carna  a  production  about  which  the 
''Lounger"  writes:  "  '  Oliver  Twist-,' at  the  Queen's,  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  most  important  of  the  Easter  novelties,  if  it 
were  not  an  abject  failure."  This  was  the  dramatic  version  of 
the  novel,  arranged  by  Mr.  Oxenford,  principally  to  enable  Mr. 
Toole  to  enact  the  Artful  Dodger.  It  is  still  sometimes  revived  by 
Mr.  Toole  (in  a  form  somewhat  curtailed,  I  fancy),  although  upon 
its  production  it  met,  I  read  elsewhere,  with  a  "  tempestuous 
reception."  Mr.  Irving  played  Bill  SiJces,  and  "  would  play  it  very 
well  if  it  were  not  for  a  slight  tendency  to  over-act  the  part."  Mr. 
Toole  was,  of  course,  the  Dodger  ;  Mr.  Brough,  Bumble  ;  Mr.  John 
Clayton,  Monks ;  the  late  John  Ryder,  Fagin ;  Miss  Henrietta 
Hodson,  Oliver ;  and  Miss  Nelly  Moore,  Nancy — the  remaining 
characters  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  "W.  H.  Stephens,  Miss 
Everard,  and  others.  A  Mr.  Irving — but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  was 
our  Mr.  Irving  or  the  Mr.  Joseph  Irving  already  mentioned — 
appeared,  shortly  after,  at  another  vanished  playhouse,  the 
Holborn,  in  a  dramatisation  by  Charles  Keade  and  Dion  Bouci- 
cault  of  their  well-known  novel,  "Foul  Play."  The  character 
impersonated  by  "  Mr.  Irving"  was  that  of  Joe  Wylie,  the  sailor 
who  scuttles  the  wrong  ship — as  readers  of  the  wild  but  fasci- 
nating story  will  remember.  Of  this  performance  the  "  Lounger" 
writes  : — "  Mr.  Irving  has  a  capital  notion  of  the  villainous 
merchant-mate ;  his  make-up  is  admirable,  and  his  whole  bear- 
ing is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise — but  he  should  subdue  a  slight 
tendency  to  over-act."  Mr.  Burnand  burlesqued  this  drama,  as 
he  had  previously  burlesqued  the  book  in  Punch;  and  Mr. 
Irving's  former  colleagues  at  the  Queen's  played  in  it — Mr.  Toole, 
Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  (whose  eccentric  dancing 
created  much  laughter,  I  read),  as  well  as  Miss  Nelly  Farren, 
taking  part  in  the  fun.  Mr.  Irving's  name  is  next  encountered 
amongst  the  performers  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  of  a  sensational 
drama  by  Mr.  Byron,  "The  Lancashire  Lass."  In  this,  "the 
leading  part"  (says  the  Illustrated  London  News)  "is  that  of 
Eobert  Eedburn  (Mr.  Henry  Irving),  an  adventurer.  It  is 
elaborately  written  by  the  author  and  as  elaborately  played  by 
the  actor,  who  has  achieved  no  little  triumph  in  his  delineation 
of  a  complex  and  difficult  character."  Mr.  Wyndham  played  the 
hero,  "  a  young  engineer,"  and  Mr.  Emery  (father  of  Miss  Wini- 
fred Emery),  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Brough,  Miss  Hodson,  and  Miss 
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Moore  took  part.     The  title  of  Mr.  Emery's  role,  "  a  Party  by 
the  Name  of  Johnson  "  gave  birth  to  a  catch-phrase  of  the  period. 

Early  in  1869,  "  Not  Guilty,"  a  drama  by  Mr.  Watts  Phillips 
(author  of  "  The  Dead  Heart  "),  was  put  on  the  stage  at  the  Queen's, 
Mr.  Irving  playing  the  hero — one  Robert  Arnold,  a  locksmith — and 
being  surrounded  by  much  the  same  company  as  that  mentioned 
above,  Mr.  Toole,  however,  being  added.  It  is  in  association  with 
Mr.  Toole'sname  that  one  next  comes  across  Mr.  Irving's,  for  I  find 
him  supporting  the  comedian  in  "Dearer  than  Life,"  and  other 
pieces  in  his  repertory,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in  June.  In  July 
he  was  at  the  Haymarket,  playing  the  villain  in  a  piece,  "  All  for 
Money,"  by  Miss  Le  Thiere,  the  character  being  called  Captain 
Robert  Fitzhubert,  a  very  fraudulent  person.  In  August  he  had 
joined  the  Drury  Lane  company  for  the  production  of  Boucicault's 
*'  Formosa,"  revived  not  so  very  long  ago  at  the  same  house.  He 
played  Compton  Kerr  "  very  well."  A  little  later  he  gave  some 
"excellent"  readings,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  H.  J. 
Montague,  at  the  Westbourne  Hall ;  and  in  December  he  went 
to  the  Gaiety  to  play  Mr.  Chevenix  in  "  Uncle  Dick's  Darling." 
We  seem  to  touch  bottom,  as  it  were,  when  we  read  that ;  we  are 
no  longer  in  pre-historic  times. 

In  April,  1870,  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  was  opened  with  a  play 
by  Andrew  Halliday,  "For  Love  or  Money,"  in  which  Mr.  Irving 
acted  "admirably"  a  kind  of  impostor,  Alfred  Skimmington 
by  name  ;  and  in  June  came  "  Two  Roses,"  and,  of  course, 
Digby  Grant.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman  assumed 
the  management  of  the  Lyceum,  and  Mr.  Irving  was  engaged  as 
leading  man,  thus  beginning  his  lengthy  connection  with  the 
theatre  wherewith  his  name  will  hereafter  always  be  associated. 
His  first  part  here  was  that  of  a  young  lover,  in  a  kind  of  fairy 
spectacle  called  "  Fanchette,  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp."  In  October 
he  first  played  Jingle  in  Mr.  Albery's  version  of  "  Pickwick," 
and  in  November  he  electrified  London  with  his  Mathias  in  "  The 
Bells."  It  was  then  that  the  general  public  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  in  him  we  had  a  great  actor. 

W.  S.  HUNT. 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  TWO  "  STALLS." 

(By  ALPHOXSE  DAUDET.     Rendered  into  English  by  Miss  KATHLEEN 

WATSON.) 

"WHAT'S  the  matter  now?  Why  are  you  crumpling  that 
newspaper  up  so  wildly  ?  Does  the  play  bore  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  hardly.  Because  I'm  not  paying  any  heed  to  it 

It's  this  article  I've  just  been  through,  one  of  those  stereotyped 
things  which  they  spring  on  you  five  or  six  times  a  year  with 
the  sickening  monotony  of  an  empty  sentimental  refrain,  like 
one  of  those  poisonous  patriotic  roundelays  that  M.  Cooper  is 
murdering  our  hearing  with  just  now.  Oh !  that  idiotic  senti- 
mentality, that  misplaced  enthusiasm,  that  lame  and  small 
opinion  which  after  all  is  sure  to  tumble  into  the  ordinary  con- 
ventional rut !  " 

"  What  on  earth  is  it  all  about?  " 

"  About  that  actor  B ,  who's  just  lost  his  daughter,  and 

yet  two  days  afterwards  was  figuring  in  a  benefit  performance." 

"Poor  fellow!" 

"  There  you  are  !  Now  we  have  it !  The  journalist  pure  and 
simple  !  Waxing  sympathetic  over  the  lot  of  the  agonized  father 
who  has  to  paint  and  '  crow's  foot '  himself,  stick  on  a  wig  and  a 
false  front,  and  play  his  part  for  our  delectation,  after  just  return- 
ing from  the  side  of  a  grave  where  the  pride  of  his  life  lies  cold 
and  stiff.  Stuff !  If  the  fellow's  despair  is  as  great  as  it  is 
painted,  who  wants  him  to  come  forward  again  so  soon  ?  " 

"  His  manager,  of  course.     He  must  fulfil  his  engagement !  " 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  !  Where  will  you  find  the 
manager  brute  enough  to  refuse  a  father  the  right  to  indulge  in  a 
little  legitimate  grief  for  his  child  ?  Who  wants  him  to  turn  up 
on  the  boards  with  his  eyes  all  red  and  watery?  If  by  any 
chance  such  a  manager  were  to  be  met  with,  pray  where  are  the 
judge  and  jury  who  would  give  him  his  case  ?  Judges  are  but 
men  after  all.  Impassive  justice  does  not  alone  reign  supreme 
in  their  midst.  Charity  and  humanity  squeeze  themselves  in. 
*  From  "Entre  les  Frises  et  la  Rampe,"  published  by  Dentu,  Paris. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  even  picture  to  myself  the  actor 
who  would  come  forward  dressed  in  that  black  which  is  not  of  the 
bar  or  bench,  and  would  say  quite  simply :  '  Gentlemen,  my 
daughter's  death  has  overwhelmed  me.  It  will  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  to  act  again  for  a  fortnight ' — well,  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  poor  fellow  would  find  himself  condemned  to  make 
amends  or  pay  a  fine  just  because  his  voice  refused  to  sing  or  his 
grief  to  smile  and  make  others  smile." 

"  It  rather  strikes  me,  old  man,  that  you  are  allowing  yourself 
to  be  led  away  by  an  excessive  and  not  altogether  fair  sort  of 
feeling  in  the  matter.  It  jars  upon  you  to  see  an  actor  on  the 
boards  again  so  soon  after  the  death  of  one  near  to  him.  Yet 
you  do  not  rage  against  the  grocer  at  the  street  corner,  who,  the 
day  after  his  wife's  death,  serves  as  usual  behind  the  counter, 
pounding  the  sugar  and  roasting  the  coffee  beans  with  steady 
courage.  Don't  certain  shopkeepers,  for  instance,  send  out  such 
messages  as — '  His  afflicted  widow  will  take  on  the  business  '  ? 
That's  no  invention  on  the  part  of  petty  newspapers.  Besides, 
without  needing  to  consider  these  egoistic  effusions,  these  cases 
where  the  constant  pursuit  of  money  has  atrophied  almost  all 
moral  considerations  whatever — yet  your  actor's  case  is  rather 
the  common  lot  of  all  of  us.  Scarcely  have  we  time  to  stoop  to 
our  friend,  to  the  parent  lying  there  dead,  when  life  is  there 
behind  us,  on  our  heels,  scourging  us  onward ;  we  must  hurry 
up  again,  take  our  place  in  the  ranks,  and  go  our  way.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  sad  to  watch  the  crowds  in  large  cities.  We  brush 
up  against  anguish,  new  bereavements,  seen  in  stealthy  tears 
under  heavy  veils ;  voices  strike  the  ear,  trembling  with  curses 
or  with  sobs  ;  but  it  all  moves  on  quand  mcme,  loses  itself  in 
the  sweeping  tide,  only  stopping  for  a  moment  on  the  gloomy 
shores  where  we  weep  for  our  dead  who  are  at  rest.  In  the 
country  it  is  still  more  noticeable.  The  ground  must  be  tilled, 
the  cattle  must  be  fed.  Seed  time  and  harvest  may  not  be  post- 
poned ;  the  seasons  wait  for  no  man.  So  that  when,  at  the  mill, 
or  in  the  upper  room  at  the  farm,  the  master's  last  hour  has 
come,  everything  around  him  goes  its  usual  way,  the  carts  gp 
out,  the  cattle  come  home,  in  the  fields  they  are  sowing  the 
seed  whose  growth  he  will  never  see ;  scarcely  have  they  laid 
him  away  in  the  little  village  graveyard  before  his  widow,  laying 
aside  her  ample  burial  cloak,  will  be  cleaning  out  the  parlour, 
lighting  the  fire,  getting  the  meals  ready  for  the  children  and 
servants — her  face  all  tear-swollen  the  while." 

"  Quite  so  !  But  those  are  all  manual  labours,  material  things, 
absorbing  only  the  physical  side  of  one.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  stern  law  of  labour  imposed  on  man  sin^e  the  beginning  of 
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(MRS.    SYDNEY    BROUGH). 


"  This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used  ! 
Here  stands  my  husband;   let  him  witness  it." 

OTHELLO    (adapted). 
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time.  In  connection  with  the  idea  of  grief  these  necessary  labours 
have  nothing  repellent  in  them.  But  in  the  actor's  work  there 
is  th;it  />'  n>:  sais  quoi  of  ecstasy,  abandon,  frivolity,  that  generous 
;ession  of  personal  vanity  which  seems  incompatible  with 
uvmiinr  grief.  His  is  no  trade,  it  is  Art." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  allow  that.  But  be  careful.  If  the  actor  who 
appears  on  the  stage  the  very  day  after  a  bitter  loss,  so  shocks 
your  delicacy  that  you  would  like  to  hiss  him  off  the  boards  to 
teach  him  discretion  and  good  taste,  what  about  the  scribbling 
hack  who  has  to  do  his  quantity  in  equally  painful  circumstances'? 
Do  you  remember  that  horrible  touching  scene  of  Balzac's,  where 
l\nlcmprr  is  writing  his  ghastly  couplets  by  the  glimmer  of  the 
funereal  tapers  round  Coralie's  corpse  ?  Merely  a  novelist's 
trick  '/  Wc-11,  then,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  case  in  real  life  about  as 
gruesome  as  that.  I  had  lately  in  my  possession  the  letters  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  the  age,  who  died  a  few  years 
since.  In  one  of  these  letters,  written  towards  the  end,  the  then 
poor  poet,  sentenced  by  destiny  to  constant  and  excessive  travail 
with  his  pen,  compares  himself  to  a  cart-horse  'fallen  between 
shafts,'  and  remembering  the  heavy  load  he  had  been  dragging 
after  him  for  thirty  years,  he  says  how  he  never  earned  the  right 
of  release  or  rest  for  one  minute,  that  even  the  very  week  that 
his  mother  died  he  wrote  his  fcuilleton,  and  with  that  feuilleton 
paid  her  funeral  expenses.  I  shivered  when  I  read  that.  I  could 
hardly  bear  to  repeat  it,  but  that  the  letter  from  which  it  is  taken 
is  soon  to  be  published  with  the  whole  correspondence.  Does 
that  make  any  impression  on  you  ?  Are  you  going  to  slang  him 
'  Come,  I  think  not !  Yet  his  case  is  just  such  another  as 
actor's.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between  them? 
Why  may  they  not  share  equally  in  your  respect,  your 
compassion?  " 

Hereupon  was  one  of  those  pauses  which  follow  an  unanswer- 
able argument,  and  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  want  of 
breath  resulting  from  a  blow  struck  straight  at  your  breast. 
Presently  one  of  two  voices  went  on  : 

u  Well,  yes  !  I  think  you're  right.  It  is  just  possible  that  this 
actor  who  appeared  on  the  stage  the  day  after  his  daughter's 
funeral  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  some  stern  necessity  of  life, 
like  those  you  were  quoting  to  me  just  now.  But  I  don't  want 
his  action  to  be  singled  out  for  peculiar  distinction.  I  don't  want 
to  read  the  everlasting,  heartrending,  commonplace  article  which 
puts  me  in  an  inevitable  rage,  and  which  brought  about  this  discus- 
sion: 'Poor  father!  Brave  worker  !  Only  fancy!  Whilst  he  sent  us 
into  convulsions  of  laughter,  he  was  thinking  of  his  child,  and 
weeping  hidden  tears.  .  .  .'  Or  else  this :' Unhappy  woman, 
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gallant  actress,  forced  to  sing,  put  on  fetching  glances,  to 
bewitchingly  send  home  the  point  of  a  "  blue  "  refrain,  while  all 
the  time  her  husband  is  lying  sick  to  death,  and  she  dare  scarcely 
count  on  finding  him  still  alive  !  '  When  one  has  read  that  sort 
of  thing  five,  ten  times  a  year,  how  can  one  help  getting  a  little 
wild  ?  If  you  only  knew  the  effect  these  articles  have  on  actors 
—these  overgrown  children  who  always  need  to  be  looked  at, 
think  of  110  other  thing  but  what  noise  or  impression  they  can 
make,  and  are  for  ever  posing  even  under  the  saddest  influences. 
Deceived  as  to  the  public  feeling,  losing  their  heads  in  that  false 
atmosphere,  to  which  they  get  acclimatized,  they  succeed  in  drawing 
up  for  themselves  a  quite  mistaken  code  of  honour  :  '  My  daughter 
died  yesterday.  Never  mind.  I  have  promised  to  appear  in  this 
performance.  Appear  I  will.  Professional  duty  before  all  things 
else.'  The  truth  of  it  is  the  actor  loves  acting;  he  cannot 
dispense  with  it.  Kest  assured  that  the  poet,  when  he  wrote 
that  agonized  feuilleton  mentioned  in  his  letter,  wrote  it  in  pain, 
with  anger  gnawing  at  his  heart,  in  a  lonely  room,  which  seemed 
•so  big  and  cheerless  because  of  that  everlasting  loss  of  his,  and 
where  every  object  reminded  him  of  his  misery.  The  actor,  on 
the  contrary,  once  on  the  stage,  clad  in  the  '  armour  '  of  his 
part,  as  they  say,  thinks  no  more  of  his  anguish  :  he  has  for- 
gotten it  for  one  evening  in  the  intoxication  of  the  lights,  the 
crowd's  applause.  And  it's  just  because  I  feel  that  he  has 
forgotten  it,  because  I  feel  that  in  amusing  us  he  was  amusing 
himself  immensely  too,  that,  despite  all  your  excellent  reasons 
for  it,  there  is,  in  his  haste  to  be  before  the  public  again,  something 
which  disgusts  me  to  the  very  core  of  my  being.  Besides,  all 
actors  don't  fall  under  the  sway  of  this  brutal  and  absurd 
•exaggeration  of  professional  duty.  For  example,  there  is  an 
.anecdote  going  the  rounds  about  dear  old  Lafontaine,  when  he 
was  carrying  everything  before  him  at  the  Gymnase.  I  don't 
know  if  it's  true,  but  it's  quite  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  the  man,  whom  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  One  evening,  a 
few  minutes  before  he  was  timed  to  appear  on  the  stage,  he  got 
a  telegram  to  say  that  his  old  father,  who  then  lived  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  was  seriously  ill,  and  calling  for  him  incessantly. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  actor,  desperate,  already  rouged 
and  pencilled,  changed  his  clothes,  tore  off  his  wig,  rushed  from 
his  room,  and  flew  downstairs,  deaf  to  the  representations  of  the 
manager,  the  cashier,  &c." 

"  You  wretch  !   Where  are  you  off  to  ?     The  house  is  full." 
*'  Tant  pis.     Go   on   and   make   a  speech.     Give  them  back 
their  money.     Change  the  play— 
"Eut " 
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"  None  of  your  buts  for  me  !  You  can't  oblige  me  to  play  the 
fool  with  a  dagger  sticking  into  my  heart.  To  begin  with  it,  I 
couldn't  do  it.  All  the  time  I  should  be  thinking  of  my  poor  old 
father  dying,  and  me  not  with  him.  I  should  very  probably  burst 
into  frantic  \vivping  or  rush  off  in  the  middle  of  a  scene." 

In  vain  they  implored  him,  threatened  him  with  an  action  ;  it 
was  no  use.  The  actor  put  on  wings,  and  the  Gymnase  had  to 
do  without  him,  for  that  night  at  least.  Well,  I  think  that 
justifies  my  views,  and  is  a  reproach  to  all  who  do  not  do  like- 
wise. Instead  of  marching  up  and  down  the  sidewings  with  a 
face  the  wrong  side  outward,  heaving  heart-piercing  sighs,  giving 
and  taking  sympathetic  hand-shakes,  getting  himself  called  "my 
poor  friend  "  by  the  whole  company,  including  the  prompter,  as 
always  happens  in  similar  cases,  Lafontaine  rushed  off  to  be  with 
his  father,  saved  himself  a  burning  remorse,  perhaps,  and  us  the 
annoyance  of  seeing  in  the  papers  the  customary :  '  Poor  son ! 
Plucky  fellow  !  Only  fancy,'  &c,,  &c." 

The  pretty  part  of  the  story  is  that  when  he  arrived  home  he 
found  his  good  old  father,  as  usual,  indulging  in  the   nightly 
.0  of  cards  with  a  neighbour.     When  the  old  rascal  saw  his 
son  he  laughed  gaily  : 

4  Well,  my  lad!  gave  you  a  fright,  eh?  But  there,  I  was 
altogether  out  of  sorts  and  thoroughly  depressed.  I  was  longing 
to  embrace  you  again,  and  as,  of  course,  I  knew  you  weren't 

acting .  Oh,  come,  now,  don't  bully  me.    Sit  down.  We'll  have 

a  good  time  together." 

I  was  not  aware  of  this  denouement;  but,  all  the  same,  I  insist 
on  thinking  that  Lafontaine  was  the  right  sort  of  fellow,  and 
that  he  did  well  to  do  as  he  did. 
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Condensed  Dramas. 


No.  IX.— THE  COTTON  (CAKE)  KING. 

"Each  scene  we  number  singly,  gathering,  one  by  one, 
A  web  dramatic  weaving  from  threads  so  often  spun, 
Villain  and  victim  shuttles,  throwing  mingled  scowls  and  tears, 
Comic  relief  for  filling — these  form  the  (theatrical)  woof  of  years." 

WILLIAM  SMALL. 
ACT  I. 

The  Good  Old  Home  We  Know  so  Well. 

SCENE. — Mrs.  Dray  son  s  Lilac  Garden,  so  called  because  it  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  every  other  species  of  theatrical 
vegetable. 

Silas  Kent  (discovered,  reclining  on  a  garden  seat)  :  I  am  the 
usual  pathetic  old  dodderer,  with  a  granddaughter  upon  whom  I 
dote ;  but  through  failing  memory  I  have  quite  forgotten  my 
Lancashire  dialect,  and  so  am  compelled  to  adopt  the  ordinary 
accent  of  an  Adelphi  actor.  I  earn  a  precarious  living  by  break- 
ing pipes ;  it  is  all,  alas  !  that  I  am  fit  for. 

Elsie  (his  granddaughter,  enters) :  I  am  clothed  in  pathetic 
grey  and  am  invariably  tearful ;  so  the  Works  have  made  me 
their  Pet.  I  am  grateful  for  the  honour,  but  even  that  cannot 
make  me  happy. 

Kent :  Elsie,  my  apple-blossom,  I  have  broken  my  last  pipe, 
so  my  work  for  to-day  is  done  ;  let  us  go  home. 

Elsie  (stifles  a  sob)  :  But  you  forget,  grandfather,  we  must  first 
enlighten  the  audience  as  to  the  other  persons  in  the  play. 

Kent :  Oh,  very  well ;  but  it  is  all  quite  simple.  Mr.  Osborn, 
the  hero,  loves  Hetty,  the  heroine  ;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Stockley, 
the  villain,  also  would  make  her  his — 

Elsie  (starts)  :  What !  The  villain  of  a  melodrama  in  love 
with  the  heroine  !  Who  would  have  expected  it  ?  (To  herself.) 
But  woe  is  me  !  To  think  that  a  villain  should  be  faithless  to 
the  maiden  he  has  betrayed.  (Sobs  and  staggers.) 

Kent :  You  are  distraught ;  confide  in  me. 

Elsie  (recovers  herself;  with  the  usual  sickly  smile) :  No,  no  ; 
it  is  nothing.  Merely  the  passing  shudder  of  an  earthquake. 

(Kent,  relieved,  fades  a:uay.) 
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T upper,  an  alleged  colour-mixer  at   the  works,  who  apparent!// 

devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  to  an  assiduous  neglect  of  his  duties, 

rst  (mdt    irith   the   aid  of  Kitty,    a   music-hall-stage-struck 

nut id-of -all-work,  provide  the  usual  interlude  of  comic  relief.     As 

as  the  audience  are  sufficiently  exhilarated  they  retire,  and 

the  piny  proceeds. 

Hit-hard  Stockley,  a  bold  determined  villain,  with  the  air  of  one 
irho  would  cheerfully  break  the  entire  Decalogue  in  a  single  act, 
enters. 

Elsie  (to  him]  :  Will  you  marry  me  ? 

Richard  (to  the  audience)  :  Dear  me  !  These  betrayed  persons 
will  always  ask  such  inconvenient  questions.  (To  her.)  Let 
us  change  the  subject. 

Elsie:  My  heart  is  broken.  (Weeps,  and  staggers  off  in  the 
approved  fashion.} 

Hetty,  the  heroine,  enters. 

Richard  :  Hetty,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you.  My  father, 
a  strange,  eccentric  creature,  declares  that  he  will  disinherit  ms 
unless  I  can  induce  you  to  become  my  wife. 

Hetty :  Preposterous !  Did  he  not  ruin  my  father,  and  reduce 
my  mother  and  myself  to  abject  poverty? 

Richard  :  Ah,  you  don't  know  the  governor ;  he  is  a  dramatic 
enthusiast,  and  will  do  anything,  no  matter  how  ridiculous,  for 
the  plot  of  a  play  in  which  his  name  is  mentioned ;  hence  this 
stipulation.  I  don't  particularly  love  you,  but  will  you  be  mine? 

Hetty  :  Certainly  not.  (Goes  into  cottage.) 

Jack  Osborn  (a  bounding,  beaming,  and  somewhat  burly  hero, 
trips  gaily  on) :  Dick,  dear  friend,  I  regard  you  with  that  idiotic, 
gushing  friendliness  which  the  hero  invariably  lavishes  upon  the 
villain  in  the  early  acts  of  a  melodrama.  I  bought  the  Ashton 
Works,  and  you  were  included  in  the  fixtures,  so  you  are  still  the 
Manager;  it  therefore  follows  that  you  are  absolutely  ignorant 
of  my  ordinary  business  transactions.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  cabled  to  my  agent  in  New  York  to 
plunge  in  cotton — that  is  why  we  are  all  so  fluffy. 

Richard  :  But,  if  you  remember,  I  took  the  telegram  myself, 
so  I  know  all  about  it. 

Jack  (sotto  voce,  with  a  knowing  wink)  :  Just  so,  my  boy  ; 
but  the  audience  didn't ;  that's  why  I  mentioned  it.  And  now  I 
will  drop  into  metaphor — so  literary,  you  know.  Have  you  ob- 
served what  invariably  happens  when  an  infant  is  fed  upon  plum 
pie? 

Richard  :  Indigestion,  leading  to  what  is  known  in  nursery 
.circles  as  "  tummy-ache." 

Jack  :  Just  so ;  well,  that's  my  condition  exactly.     I  am  in 
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love  with  the  heroine ;  and  although  much  experience  of  melo- 
drama has  taught  me  that  any  hero  who  would  make  the  heroine 
his,  marks  out  for  himself  a  tempestuous  career,  yet  I  mean  to 
go  through  with  it.  She  comes  ;  kindly  efface  yourself. 

Richard  :  I  will.  (Does  so.} 

Hetty  enters. 

Jack  :  Hetty,  do  you  guess  why  this  somewhat  incongruous- 
sundial,  plucked  from  a  contiguous  manor  house,  has  been 
planted  in  your  modest  cottage  garden  ? 

Hetty  (with  downcast  eyes)  :  I  do. 

Jack  (joyfully)  :  Ah  !  Then  let  us  repeat  the  good  old  busi- 
ness and  lean  against  it  while  I  propose  to  you.  (They  lean 
accordingly.)  I  am  called  the  Cotton  Cake  King  ;  will  you  be 
mine? 

Hetty  :  I  will,  provided  you  explain  to  me  how  you  acquired 
the  sobriquet. 

Jack  :  Years  ago,  before  my  American  accent  became  fitful,  I 
dealt,  vaguely  and  indefinitely,  in  cotton.  One  day  a  ring  was 
formed  for  a  fight,  and  thanks  to  my  superior  weight  I  came  off 
the  conqueror ;  so  as  a  tribute  to  my  colossal  proportions,  due 
mainly  to  my  energetic  assimilation  of  oleaginous  nutriment 
(literature  is  cheap  to-day),  I  was  called  the  Cotton  Cake  King. 

Hetty  (admiringly)  :  How  proud  your  mother  must  have  been 
of  you. 

Jack  :  She  was.  When  I  turned  the  scale  at — no  matter  how 
many — stone  she  swooned  with  ecstasy. 

Hetty  ;  How  touching  ! 

Shillinglaw  (a  battered  engine-driver,  enters)  ;  A'm  a  wunnerful 
instance  of  t'  result  of  t'  drink,  for  a'm  t'  only  person  in  t'  play 
who  inserts  his  t's  plentifully  and  so  preserves  t'  accent. 
Muster  Osborn,  will  ye  tak  back  t'  sack  thou  hast  gi'en  me  ? 

Jack  (firmly) :  I  will  not ;  you  are  fully  and  completely  dis- 
charged. 

SMIL  :  Then  a'll  pa'ay  tha  oot.  Ha  !  ha  !  (Leaves  revenge- 
fully.) 

Jack  (wriggling,  laughing,  and  skipping  ivith  joy)  :  I  feel  so 
happy,  Hetty,  that  I  must  invent  some  excuse  to  leave  you.  I 
know — I  will  pretend  to  go  to  look  for  somebody — anybody- 
why  not  Elsie  !  (Dances  a  pas  seul>  and  ambles  off.) 

Mr.  Fonseca  (enters)  ;  I  am  an  unconventional  and  compara- 
tively noseless  Hebrew.  Will  you  be  mine  ? 

Hetty  (thoughtfully)  ;  Have  you  ever  observed  that,  in  Adelphi 
melodrama,  everyone  proposes  to  the  heroine  in  the  first  act  ? 
I  never  noticed  a  similar  superabundance  of  offers  under  like 
circumstances  at  the  St.  Ja but  no  matter. 
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Mr.    Fon.  :    The    point    has    not    escaped    me.      It    is    due 

to  structural    exigencies.     (Eloquently^)     Tis    thus    we    weave 

woof    and    warp    the    weft,    until    the     eventful    moment 

approaches  when   the  ruddy  wine-cup  is  ripe   for  the  Shears  of 

and   the   Handcuffs  of  the  Detective.     Pardon  my  literary 

flavour,  and  he  my  bride. 

lldtn  '•  I  cannot ;  I  love  Another. 

Mr.  Fon.  :  Oh,  that  persistent  Another.  I  meet  him  in 
every  play.  However,  as  I  am  on  the  present  occasion  a  sym- 
pathetic character,  I  will  stifle  my  heart-throbs.  (Thumps  his 
waistcoat.) 

Jack  re-enters,  aimlessly. 

Mr.  Fon.  (to  him)  :   Sell  me  Ashton  Works;  you  are  ruined. 

Jack  (leaves  off  gambolling  and  staggers)  :   Impossible. 

^fr.  Fon.  (produces  a  newspaper)  :  Read  that,  and  be  convinced. 

Jack  (takes  it,  and  reels) :  What  do  I  see  !  The  good  old 
newspaper  paragraph  which  always  carries  prompt  theatrical 
conviction  !  Fonseca,  the  works  are  yours.  Hetty,  farewell  for 
ever ! 

Hetty  :  Must  I  give  you  up  ? 

Jack  (alarmed,  sotto  voce)  ;  Good  gracious  me!  No  !  You  are 

no  longer  at  the  St.  Ja ;  in  this  Temple  of  Art  a  faithless 

heroine  would  promptly  empty  the  pit.  You  must  say  you  will 
wait. 

Hetty :  I  will. 

Jack  (resuming  his  heroic  tones) :  And  where  I  was  once  master 
I  will  now  be  man.  (Confidentially,  with  a  wink.)  I  shall  really 
be  a  kind  of  manager,  but  "man"  makes  a  better  line  to  bring 
down  the  curtain.  (Which  accordingly  descends.) 


ACT  II. 

The  Nightingale's  Trill. 

SCENE  I. — A  wood  inhabited  by  a  twenty-horse-power  steam 
nightingale,  who  sings  aggressively  at  intervals;  mill  hands, 
male  and  female,  who  are  apparently  prepared  to  do  anything 
except  follow  their  avoived  calling,  are  indulging  in  a  beanfeast. 
The  comic  relief  delight  them  with  an  "  al  fresco"  music-hall 
entertainment,  and  they  are  enjoying  themselves  hugely  with  the 
help  of  the  ear-splitting  nightingale,  when  suddenly  that 
irritating  bird  begins  to  imitate  a  cornet;  this  so  maddens  the 
hands  that  they  immediately  take  refuge  in  an  adjacent  pub. 

Richard  and  Elsie  enter. 
Elsie  (as  usual)  :  Will  you  marry  me  ? 
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Eichard  (reproachfully}  :  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question 
when  the  armour-plated  songster  is  singing  so  sweetly  ? 

Elsie  :  My  heart  is  again  broken.     I  will  wander.        (Does  so.} 
Shillinglaw    (enters) ;     Ah  want    t'  vengeance   on   t'   Muster 

0  shorn. 

Eichard  :  Then  tell  the  hands  that  he  has  betrayed  Elsie. 
Their  ethical  standard  is  so  exalted,  especially  when  soaked  in 
beer,  that  they  will  immediately  lynch  him. 

Skill. :  Ah  will.  (Leaves  to  do  it.} 

Eichard  retires  up.  Jack  and  Hetty  stroll  in. 

Jack  ;  Let  us  have  a  love  scene. 

Hetty  :  We  will.  Listen  to  the  mellifluous  blasts  from  the 
iron-throated  caroller. 

Jack  (to  himself)  :  Oh,  d n  that  bird  !  Anything  to  escape 

it.  Ah  !  I  know.  I  will,  as  usual,  go  and  look  for  Elsie. 

(Does  so.) 

Eichard  (comes  forward) ;  Hetty,  allow  me  to  insinuate  slily 
that  Jack  Osborn  is  Elsie's  betrayer. 

Hetty  (proudly)  :  That  I  will  never  believe.  (Stalks  off.) 

Eichard :  Not  at  first,  but  you  will  in  time.  I  know  the  ways 
of  heroines.  (Effaces  himself .) 

Elsie  re-enters,  weeping. 

Jack  (follows  her) :  Elsie,  you  are  in  trouble;  confide  in  me. 
Elsie  :  You  are  just  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  a  timid,  gentle 
girl  would  be  likely  to  impart  the  shameful  secret  of  her  life,  so 

1  will  tell  you  all.     I  have  been  more  or  less  betrayed. 

Jack :  Then  regard  me  as  your  brother,  and  in  order  to  give 
colour  to  the  lies  of  the  villain,  let  us  group  ourselves  lovingly.) 

(They  do  so. 
Hetty  steals  on,   watches    them,    then  clutches  ^vhat  is  supposed 

to   be   her  heart  in   the   approved  I-see-it-all  manner.      The 

nightingale  causes  the  ivelkin  to  ring. 

Jack  ;  Oh,  that  confounded  bird  again;  he  compels  me  to  leave 
hurriedly,  without  excuse.  (Leaves  accordingly.) 

Hetty  (comes  forward) :  So  Jack  is  false. 

Elsie  :  No,  not  Jack,  but  Eichard. 

Hetty  (joyfully,  and  with  a  selfish  disregard  of  Hetty's  feelings) : 
Then  all  is  well.  (Nightingale  turns  on  full  steam  ahead, 
scene  changes),  and 

SCENE  II. — The  Office  at  Ashton  Works,  walks  on. 

Mr.  Fonseca,  Jack,  and  Eichard  enter. 

Mr.  Fon. :    Mr.    Osborn,  you  have   managed   these  works   so 
splendidly  that  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  America.          (Leaves.) 
Jack  :  Then  I  must  have  two  hundred  pounds. 
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Richard  :  I  will  lend  it  to  you.  (Gives  him  notes.) 

.lark  (places  notes  in  safe)  :  I  will  now  take  myself  off,  in  order 

to— to  look  for  Elsie.  (Goes  out.) 

Richard  opens  the  safe  with  a  duplicate  key  and  does  some 
iromlerful  sleight  of  hand  with  the  bank  notes.  The  operation 
/x  a  little  difficult  to  understand ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  will 
furnish  indisputable  proof  that  Jack  0-sborn  is  a  thief. 

Hetty  enters. 

Richard  :  Why  are  you  here? 
Hetty:   Well,    upon   my   word,   I   don't   know;    but   as   the 

heroine  is  bound  to  be  on  in  every  scene,  I  am  certain  that  there 

/.s-  an  explanation,  if  one  only  knew  it.     When  I  was  at  the  St. 

Ja 

Rich:ir;l •  Enough  !  Once  more  I  ask  you  to  be  mine. 

Hetty:  Never. 

Hi  chard  •'  Then  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  in  a  few  moments 

Jack  will  be  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  by  the  mill  hands. 

(Leaves  steathily  and  locks  her  in.) 

Hetty,  in  a  great  distress,  sobs,  cries,  beats  the  wall,  smashes  the 
glass,  and,  in  short,  does  everything  but  follow  the  only  sane 
and  obvious  course— namely ,  open  the  ivindow — the  room  being 
on  the  ground  floor — and  walk  out.  Scene  turns  a  somersault 
and  resolves  itself  into 

Scene  III.— Outside  the  Office. 

Shillinglaw  (enters]  :  As  a'm  a  haand,  dishcharged  for 
t'  droonkenness,  a've  naw  difficulty  in  getting  appointed  for  one 
t'  night  only  to  t'  responsible  poast  of  t'  gaat  keeper  to  t'  works. 

Richard:  Are  the  hands  handy? 

ShilL  :  Trew  to  their  t'  practice  of  never  comin'  to  t'  mill  till 
after  t'  working  hours,  they  are  round  t'  corner  pantin'  for 
t'  blood.  (Richard  chuckles  as  only  a  villain  can.} 

Elsie  enters. 

Richard :  Why  are  you  here  ? 

Elsie :  Because  I  am  the  Pet  of  the  Works,  and  to  ask  you  to 
marry  me. 

Richard :  I  cannot  just  at  present ;  but  I  will  console  you 
pv'ith  a  struggle.  (Forces  her  to  the  ground.) 

Jack  (enters)  :  Obviously  you  are  her  betrayer;  therefore  un- 
hand her  and  let  her  go  into  the  office. 

Richard  :  Why  not  send  her  home  ? 

Jack  :  Because  I  shall  find  her  presence  in  the  office  very 
useful  later  on.  (Elsie  enters  the  office.) 

Richard :  Jack  Osborn,  your  time  has  come. 
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Hands     enter,   divide    into    sections;   and    become   unanimously 

threatening. 

Jack  (starts  and  strikes  an  attitude] :  I  gather  from  your  in- 
coherent murmurs  that  you  regard  me  as  Elsie's  betrayer. 

(Hands  murmur  in  the  affirmative.} 

Jack  (opens  the  office  door,  and  shows  Hetty  supporting  Elsie] : 
You  see  those  ladies  ?  Their  presence  proves  conclusively  that 
the  betrayer  of  Elsie  is  Eichard  Stockley. 

(Hands,  instantaneously  convinced,  transfer  their  homicidal 
attentions  to  Eichard.] 

Jack  (guarding  Eichard) :  No ;  immediate  murder  is  too 
lenient  a  punishment  for  this  wretched  Eichard.  Let  him 
marry  the  girl ;  her  tears  and  lamentations  will  do  the  rest. 

Curtain. 


ACT  III. — Love's  Last  Lift. 
SCENE  I. — Mr.  Fonseca's.  Garden. 

Comic  relief  enter  and  explain,  more  or  less  humorously ,  ivith 
the  assistance  of  a  comic  Curate,  that  Jack  has  been  absent  in 
America  for  fifteeen  months,  and  is  supposed  to  be  dead.  This 
done,  they  depart. 

Eichard  (enters  and  addresses  the  audience] :  I  have  confined 
Jack  in  a  madhouse  in  New  York.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
him  incarcerated.  I  merely  mentioned  that  he  was  a  melo- 
dramatic hero,  and  they  took  him  at  once.  I  have  also  so 
arranged  matters  that  even  if  he  should  come  back  alive,  he  will 
be  charged  with  every  variety  of  felony  known  to  the  criminal 
law.  You  will,  no  doubt,  perceive  that  I  am  no  half-hearted 
villain. 

Hetty  enters. 

Eichard, :  My  father  is  dead,  and  has  made  the  usual  idiotic, 
impossible  will ;  so  I  shall  be  unable  to  inherit  his  property 
unless  I  marry  or  outlive  you. 

Hetty  :  Then  why  not  kill  me  ?  (Enters  house.) 

Richard :  Not  a  bad  idea  that.  I'll  try  it.  (Leaves,  maturing 
a  murderous  scheme.] 

Jack  (disguised  as  the  captain  of  a  %)cnny  steamer,  ivith  a 
beard,  enters)  :  Back  once  more  in  the  vicinity  of  my  beloved* 
Yearns  at  the  windows.) 

Mr.  Fonseca  enters. 

Jack  (offers' his  hand,  which  Mr.  Fonseca  declines  to  take)  :  You 
believe  me  guilty?  Then  listen!  (Proceeds  to  pour  forth  an 
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incredible,  interminable  story.     After  about  half  an  hour  or  so  of 
this  stream,  Mr.  Fonseca,  reduced  to  desperation,  interrupts  him,} 
Fon  :  Stop,  stop,  anything  to  dam  this  deluge  of  dialogue.     I 
believe  everything — you  are  the  most  innocent  man  on  earth  ! 

(Scene  changes.) 

SCENE  II. — Shillinglaw's  Ground-floor  Garret. 

XhiU'uuilaw  (discovered)  :  Ma  wife  has  got  t'  mumps  or  some- 
thing else  catching.  Ah  mun  hae  t'  brass  for  t'  trained  nurse. 

Richard  (enters)  :  Induce  Hetty  to  enter  your  wife's  sick  room, 
and  fifty  pounds  is  yours.  (Leaves.) 

Hetty  (enters) :  I  am  broken-hearted,  but  although  without  an 
income  of  my  own,  I  am  clothed  in  expensive  costumes  and 
provided  with  ample  funds  to  enable  me  to  act  as  the  Lady 
Bountiful  of  the  village.  I  presume  that,  as  I  live  in  his  house, 
it  is  Mr.  Fonseca  who  supplies  me  with  money,  but  happily  he 
is  a  sympathetic  character,  and  so  it  does  not  give  rise  to  scandal. 
Shillinglaw,  here  is  a  basket  of  assorted  groceries  carefully 
selected  for  the  consumption  of  a  patient  suffering  from  some- 
thing catching.  Let  me  take  them  to  your  wife. 

Shillinglaw,  sorely  tempted,  at  first  consents,  but  afterwards 
repents,  and  finally,  after  an  admirably  acted  scene,  turns  Hetty 
out  of  the  house.  Scene  changes. 

SCENE  III. — A  Beer-shop  by  Moonlight. 
Shillinglaw  meets  an  Elderly  Gentleman  with  a  Gun. 
Shillinglaw  :  What  dost  ta  want  here  ? 

E.G.W.G ;    Well,  I've  rented   the    shooting   down   here,  but 

ordinary  game  is  scarce,  so  I'm  taking  my  chance  of  a  pot  shot 

at  a  villain.     If  successful,  my  explanation   will  be  that   when 

Silas  Kent  died  he  said  "  Kemember."     That  is  all ;  and  now 

let  us  indulge  in  irrelevant   dialogue   while   they  set  the   next 

scene.  (They  do  so.) 

SCENE  IV '.—Cotton-printing  rooms,  lift,  and  office.     The  hands, 

strange  to  say,  are  discovered  at  work;  but  after  a  couple  of 

minutes  of  arduous  labour  they  appear  to  have  had  enough  of 

it,  for  they  stop  the  machines  and  leave  hurriedly.     Richard  is 

seated  in  the  office,  carrying  on  the  business   and   meditating 

villainy. 

Shillinglaw  (enters  the  office)  :  Ah've  a  letter— t'  good  auld 
letter — which  proves  tha'  villainy.  Give  me  fifty  pun  for  't,  and 
let  t'  play  proceed.  (They  discuss  the  subject.) 

Hetty  (enters  the  mill  apartment,  where  she  is  unperceived  by 
them.  Meditatively)  :  Of  course,  my  presence  in  this,  the  great 
scene  of  the  play,  is  indispensable  ;  but  I  wish  I  had  been  fur- 
nished with  some  adequate  motive  for  coming  here.  It  is  true 
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that  the  female  portion  of  the  comic  relief  declares  that  she 
fetched  me  from  Shillinglaw's  cottage  ;  but  as  I  must  have  left 
bafore  she  arrived  this  is  obviously  absurd.  And,  again,  why 
bring  me  here  ?  It  may  be  urged  that  it  was  in  order  that  I 
might  meet  the  hero,  whose  arrival,  as  it  is  the  talk  of  the  village, 
I  must  have  heard  of  by  this  time ;  but,  I  repeat,  why  here  ? 
Then  the  conduct  of  the  hero  puzzles  me.  He  rushes  off,  not- 
withstanding his  accentuated  yearnings,  without  a  word  to  me, 
who  was  close  by,  in  order  that  he  might  immediately  settle 
accounts  with  the  villain ;  and  yet,  although  in  the  meantime  I 
have  been  all  over  the  village,  I  have  arrived  here  before  him. 
He  can't  have  gone  to  look  for  Elsie  as  of  old,  because,  as  I  men- 
tioned to  the  villain  in  the  last  scene  but  one,  she  is  now  repos- 
ing beneath  the  usual  grassy  mound.  It  is  all  so  strange.  Ah  ! 

they  managed  things  so  differently  at  the  St.  Ja ,  but  no  matter, 

I  daresay  the  audience  won't  notice  it. 

(Richard,  in  the  office,  after  a  prolonged  controversy  with  Shilling- 
law,  pays  him  the  money,  and  then  proceeds  to  strangle  him. 

Shillinglaw  audibly  protests.) 

Hetty  (starts)  :  What's  that  ?  (Rushes  through  the  lift  shaft, 
which  by  an  architectural  eccentricity,  peculiar  to  theatrical  cotton 
works,  forms  the  only  passage  from  the  mills  to  the  office.) 

Richard  (ceases  to  strangle  Shillinglaw,  who  very  wisely  departs)  : 
Why  are  you  here  ? 

Hetty  :  That  is  just  the  question  which  is  tormenting  me. 

Richard  (running  over  the  situation  to  himself) :  Shillinglaw 
knows  she  is  here,  and  he  is  my  enemy,  and  would,  if  he  could, 
most  willingly  denounce  me.  So  now  to  commit  a  crime,  the 
elucidation  of  which  would  not  baffle  the  most  pig-headed  rural 
policeman  !  (Thrusts  Hetty  into  the  shaft  of  the  lift  and  rings  the 
bell  to  warn  the  lift-man — a  hand  who,  oddly  enough,  is  not  only 
the  sole  workman  left  in  the  building,  but  presumably  never  leaves 
his  post  night  or  day.) 

Hetty  shrieks  ivith  alarm,  and,  after  carefully  and  most 
injudiciously  shutting  the  opposite  gate,  her  only  means  of  egress, 
proceeds  to  batter  it  with  her  hands. 

The  lift  sloivly  descends  (great  sensation)  :  it  comes  lower  down 
(still  more  sensation) ;  and  the  flattening  out  and  consequent 
annihilation  of  the  heroine  seem  imminent,  when  the  lift  man, 
evidently  one  of  those  gifted  creatures  who  can  see  through  a  deal 
flooring,  very  judiciously  brings  the  machine  to  a  standstill. 

Jack  (rushes  on,  grasps  the  situation  and  the  iron  door,  which 
he  bends  back  as  though  it  were  made  of  pasteboard;  thus 
Hetty  is  rescued,  and  the  lift  descends  and  reaches  the  bottom  with 
a  realistic  thud). 

Curtain. 
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ACT  IV.— The  Gun  that  is  Not  Fired. 

Scene :  The   Ruined  Tower,  with  Mr.  Fonseca's  House  in  the 

foreground. 

Richard  (enters,  and,  as  is  liis  wont,  takes  his  audience  into 
///.s  confidence)  :  Any  ordinary  villain,  with  an  easily  proveable 
charge  of  attempted  murder  hanging  over  him,  would  have  long 
since  fled  the  country ;  but  I  am  a  persevering,  hopeful,  idiotic 
villain.  I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  give  Shillinglaw,  the  only 
nuiii  who  can  prove  my  wickedness,  into  custody.  And  although 
experience  of  melodrama  should  have  taught  me  that  it  never 
pays  to  falsely  accuse  a  hero  in  the  last  act,  yet  I  mean  to  make 
the  attempt. 

Klilcrlij  Gentleman  with  a  Gun  appears  at  the  back,  and  points. 

it  at  Richard. 

(Audience  breathless,  thinking  the  Time  has  Come.) 
A    Voice   (presumably  at  the    back,   whispers  to  the  would-be 
Sportsman}  :  Forbear  !    Know  thou  that  this  is  the  close  time  for 
villains. 

(E.  G.  W.  G.  apologises,  shoulders  his  weapon  and  melts  away.} 
Jack  and  Kitty  enter. 

Eichard :  A  warrant  is  out  against  you,  and  here  come  the 
police  to  execute  it. 

Police  enter  with  Shillinglaw. 

Shillinglaw:  Na,  na,  Richard  Stockley  is  t'  guilty  mon. 
Muster  Osborn  is  innercent. 

Eichard:  Nonsense,  who  will  believe  what  you  say? 

Mr.  Fonseca  :  I  will,  and  do !  I  believe  every  word  uttered  by  this 
disreputable-looking  but  manifestly  honest  engine-driver.  I  am 
a  magistrate  for  the  county,  and  I  will  now  hold  the  usual  in- 
formal open-air  Court  of  Justice.  Jack  Osborn,  I  pronounce 
you  guiltless  of  all  the  charges  brought  against  you  in  this  or 
in  any  other  piece. 

(Jack  and  Hetty  embrace  and  Richard  is  led  out  in  chains.} 

Curtain. 

W.  R.  W. 
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Plays  of  the  Month. 


"DAN'L  DEUCE." 

A  New  and  Original  Drama,  in  three  acts,  by  W.  S.  GILBERT. 
Revive  I  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  20th,  1894. 


Sir  Jasper  Combe      . .  Mr.  WILLIAM  RIGNOLD. 

Dan'l  Druce Mr.  W.  MOLLISON. 

Reuben  Haines  . .     . .  Mr.  SIDNEY  VALENTINE. 

Geoffrey  Wynyard     . .  Mr.  FULLER  MELLISH. 


Joe  Ripley       ..     ..  Mr.  F.  W.  PERMAIN. 

Sergeant Mr.  C.  MEDWIX. 

Soldier       Mr.  L.  WALLACE. 

Dorothy     Miss  NANCY  M'INTOSH. 


Marple Mr.  JULIAN  CROSS. 

It  was  worth  while  reviving  "  Dan'l  Druce,"  even  for  one 
afternoon  only,  just  to  prove  how  easily  an  actor  may  be  led 
astray !  Not  a  dozen  actors  on  the  stage  but  would  regard  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  churlish,  scowling,  miserly  misanthrope,  whom 
the  love  of  a  child  converts  to  man,  as  a  fine  memorable  part. 
Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  is  he  ?  During  three-fourths  of  the 
piece,  little  better  than  a  dreary  old  bore  !  Looking  back  upon 
the  original  performance  at  the  Haymarket  eighteen  years  ago, 
one  recalls  without  effort  little  or  nothing  of  the  admirably- 
conceived  process  of  conversion.  The  tender  domesticities  of 
Dan'l,  and  Dorothy,  the  pretty  maiden  left  in  exchange  for  his 
hoarded  gold,  and  her  swarthy  simple-hearted  sailor,  Geoffrey 
Wynyard,  have  faded  from  the  picture.  Tints  so  delicate  cannot 
resist  the  bleaching  influence  of  even  twenty  years.  And  the 
one  thing  which  stands  out  is  the  first-act  figure  of  the  outcast 
miser  in  his  tumble-down  hut  on  the  Norfolk  coast. 

Artistic  virtue  clings  to  him  through  this  period  of  vice,  of 
squalor  arid  picturesque  dirt.  His  haggard  face  and  gleaming 
eyes  and  fierce  demeanour,  his  Gaspard-gieed  of  gold,  arrest 
attention  and  inspire  respect.  But  with  the  growth  of  benevo- 
lence and  loss  of  hair  this  same  artistic  virtue  goes  out  of  him, 
and  by  the  third  act  he  is  become  no  more,  no  less,  than  a  prosing 
old  blacksmith  with  a  bald  head.  The  fault  is  purely  Mr. 
Gilbert's.  The  story  is  right,  it  is  the  treatment  that  is  wrong. 
Even  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  failed  of  an  audience,  had  he  never 
tired  of  dinning  into  every  ear  what  befell  him  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  Never  was  a  gentleman  so  "inebriated  with  the 
exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity,"  as  the  ex-miser  Dan'l  Druce. 
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He  is  as  fond  of  reciting  his  "  call  to  grace  "  as  any  Eevivaiist 
"  Converted  Clown."  Now  it's  a  dull  dog  that  tells  the  story  of 
his  life  to  every  soul  he  meets ;  and  this  besetting  weakness  is 
fatal  to  Dan  I  Druce.  Not  the  superb  intensity  of  Mr.  Hermann 
Yrzin,  in  his  prime,  flanked  as  it  was  by  the  idyllic  grace  and 
tenderness  of  Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Mr.  Forbes  Kobertson  as 
the  Gilbertian  Alden  and  Evangeline,  could  meet  and  defeat  that 
charge  of  dulness  in  1876  ;  and  they  were  giants  in  those  days  ! 

In  choosing  Dan  I  for  a  "  star"  part,  therefore,  Mr.  Mollison 
fell  into  a  trap.  He  was  misled  by  the  chance  it  offers  of  remain- 
ing en-  t'ridcnce  throughout.  He  had  forgotten  that  the  shrewd 
r — the  character  whom  the  audience  loves — is  he  who  comes 
in  to  crown  the  situation,  not  he  who  labours  eternally  to  create 
it.  Still,  that  invaluable  first  act,  touched  as  it  is  with  the  glow 
of  romance,  proved  Mr.  Mollison  an  actor  of  fervour,  feeling,  and 
range.  The  rich,  full  voice  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
tellingly  throughout  this  stormy  scene,  and  the  climax,  the 
discovery  of  the  little  child  beside  his  rifled  hoard,  was  gripped 
with  genuine  power.  "  Touch  not  the  child  !  It  is  the  Lord's 
gift !  "  used  to  thrill  the  house,  trumpeted  in  those  clarion  vibrant 
tones  of  Mr.  Vezin's,  and  Mr.  Mollison's  effect  was  every  whit  as 
fine.  But  the  real  triumph  of  the  afternoon  rested  elsewhere. 

In  the  character  of  Eeuben  Haines,  the  Cavalier  sergeant, 
"  full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard,"  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  achieved  a  fantastic  worthy  to  stand  beside  Antient  Pistol, 
or  the  yet  more  ancient  Bobadil.  A  thrasonical  ruffian,  half 
bully,  half  craven,  with  a  trick  of  epigram  and  paradox,  and  a 
vocabulary  as  long  as  the  bow  he  habitually  draws,  Eeuben  is  a 
true  original — whom  no  one  has  hitherto  rendered  plausible. 
Mr.  Odell,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  a  Hablot  Browne  or  a  Cruik- 
shank,  pictured  him  as  a  compound  of  Smike  and  Sir  Mulberry 
Hiurk.  With  truer  art  Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  the  curious  revival 
at  the  old  Court — when  Miss  Fortescue  was  the  simple  Dorothy ! 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey,  Geoffrey  the  fervent  and  romantic  ! — 
suggested  a  seventeenth-century  mercenary,  a  John  Saxon,  with 
a  craftier  tongue  and  less  genius  for  war.  But  Mr.  Sidney 
Valentine  gets  still  nearer  the  truth.  His  Eeuben  is  a  daring 
study  in  contrasts.  Eeuben  is  a  complex  creature.  He  allies 
the  braggart  with  the  spy.  His  treachery  and  malignity  must 
wrear  a  bluff  and  honest  look.  To  compass  these  contradictions 
Mr.  Valentine  artfully  employs  a  vein  of  sinister  comedy  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  if  he  does  not  invariably  reconcile  one  phase  with 
another,  he  gets  so  near  success  in  a  terribly  difficult  task  that 
the  revival  stands  excused  and  even  justified,  by  reason  of  his 
presence  in  the  cast.  Mr.  William  Kignold,  a  bluff,  bold  actor  of 
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the  impulsive  old  school,  made  a  welcome  return  to  the  London 
stage  as  the  remorseful  Cavalier,  Sir  Jasper  Combe ;  and  Mr. 
Fuller  Hellish  made  a  manly  Geoffrey,  and  Miss  Mclntosh  a 
dainty  and  sweet-looking  Dorothy,  with  a  sense  of  comedy,  if  not 
of  sentiment.  But  we  who  have  seen  Miss  Marion  Terry  and 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  in  these  parts  may  be  excused  for  doubting 
if  we  shall  ever  see  the  real  Geoffrey  and  Dorothy  again. 


'THE   NEW  BOY." 

A  new  and  original  Farcical  Comedy  in  three  Acts,  by  ARTHUR  LAW. 
First  produced  in  London  at  Terry's,  on  Wednesday  evening,  21st  February,  1834. 

Archibald  Rennick        . .     Mr.  W.  GROSSMITH.       |    Mr.  Stubber Mr.  T.  A.  PALMER. 

Doctor  Candy,  LL.D.  ..     Mr.  J.  BEAUCHAMP.  Mrs.  Rennk-k Miss  G.  HOMFREY. 

Nancy  Roach Miss  MAY  PALFREY. 

Susan Miss  ESME  BERJNOER. 


Felix  Roach Mr.  J.  D.  BEVERIDGE. 

Theodore  d?  Brizac     . .     Mr.  SYDNEY  WARDEN. 


Bullock  Major       . .     . .     Mr.  K.  DOUGLAS. 

The  measure  of  enjoyment  over  "  Vice  Versa  "  is  the  measure 
of  delight  in  "  The  New  Boy."  The  laugh  first  awakened  by 
poor  transformed  Mr.  Bultitude  and  his  countless  agonies,  while 
wearing  the  features  and  body  of  his  son,  is  revived  by  Mr. 
Kennick  during  his  short  spell  of  schoolboy  life.  For  this  farce 
is  merely  a  frame  for  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith's  portrait  of  a 
second  Mr.  Bultitude,  in  knickerbockers,  a  sailor  blouse,  arid  a 
man-o'-war's-man's  cap.  And  what  Mr.  Grossmith  can  look  and 
be  in  such  a  plight  no  pen  can  describe. 

To  save  his  elderly-looking  wife  and  himself  from  ruin,  t!.is 
youthful-looking  husband  consents  to  wear  "  the  lovely  garnish 
of  a  boy,"  and  pass  as  her  son.  His  stature,  face,  and  figure 
assist — indeed  suggest — the  deception.  He  puts  off  the  old  man 
and  puts  on  the  new  by  the  simple  doffing  and  donning  of 
clothes,  and  with  the  assumption  of  blouse  and  knickerbockers 
behold  Mr.  Bultitude  the  se3ond,  a  harassed  man  in  a  trying 
position,  endeavouring  to  surmount  undignified  obstacles  by  the 
use  of  arguments  and  language  hopelessly  at  variance  with  his 
childish  dress  and  look. 

Pitiful  incongruity  is  the  mainspring  of  artistic  farce.     Think' 
of  Mr.  Pinero's  "  Magistrate  "  and  "  Dandy   Dick."     In   them 
you   have — with,    of    course,   infinitely   finer   art — precisely  the 
same   means   employed.     Worthy   gentlemen,    embodiments    of 
respectability  and  authority,  by  their  own  foolishness  brought  to 
a   pathetic  pass  of    humiliation   and    temporary   misery.     But 
nothing  they  suffer,  and  no  woebegone  picture  they  present,  can 
compare  with  the  ludicrous  effects  achieved  by  "  The  New  Boy." 
Indeed,  since  "  The  Private  Secretary" — another  person  ostensibly 
entitled  to  respect — was  kicked  and  hustled  and  starved,  there 
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has  been  nothing  so  funny  on  the  stage  as  this  married  man  in  a 
sailor  suit,  who  is  patted  on  the  head,  dandled  on  the  knee, 
tossed  in  blankets,  forced  to  play  Eat  in  a  game  which  he  wins 
it'  the  "Terriers"  don't  hit  him  with  boots  ten  times  in  two 
minutes — "  but  they  always  win  !  "  is  his  pathetic  conclusion- 
threatened  with  "  paddy  whack,"  .and  coerced  into  stealing 
apples,  for  which  he  gets  a  thrashing  from  the  farmer  and  is 
condemned  by  a  magistrate  to  ten  strokes  with  a  birch. 

As  a  play  much  might  be  said  against  "  The  New  Boy."  At 
many  moments  it  is  dull,  and  the  last  act  in  particular  sadly 
hangs  fire.  But  whenever  Mr.  Grossmith  is  on  the  stage  the 
laughter  is  incessant,  the  humour  irresistible,  and  luckily  Mr. 
Grossmith  is  not  very  often  out  of  sight.  Another  capital  perform- 
ance is  that  of  Mr.  Beauchamp  as  Dr.  Candy.  He  diffuses  a 
perceptibly  chilling  atmosphere  of  impositions  and  canes.  Then 
Mr.  Kenneth  Douglas  is  as  fresh  and  ^boyish  a  schoolboy  as  even 
Mr.  Hamilton  Bell  in  "Vice  Versa;  "  in  other  words,  he  is  the 
J)cy  he  plays;  and  Miss  May  Palfrey  is  an  ingenious  little 
schoolgirl  flirt ;  while  Miss  Esme  Beringer  does  admirably  as  a 
pert  housemaid.  The  acting  all  round  is,  in  fact,  worthy  of  the 
farce,  which  again  is  not  unworthy  of  the  boards  on  which 
"  Sweet  Lavender"  ran  for  years,  or  of  the  excellent  comedian 
whose  peculiar  humour  it  so  successfully  employs. 


"  THE   HEIRS   OF   EABOUEDIN." 

A  Comedy  in  three  Acts,  by  EMILE  ZOLA,  translated  by  A.  T.  de  MATTOS. 
First  produced  in  London  at  the  Open  Comique,  on  Friday  evening,  23rd  February,  1891. 


Rabourdin 
Chapuzot. . 
Dominique 
Ledoux  . . 
Dr.  Morgue 


Mr.  JAMES  WELCH. 
Mr.  HARDING  Cox. 
Mr.  C.  M.  HALLARD. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  GORDON*. 
Mr.  CHARLES  GOODHART. 


Isaac  . . 
Vaussard . . 
Fiquet 
Eugenie     .. 
Charlotte  . . 


Mr.  F.  NORREYS  CONNELL. 

Mrs.  ARTHUR  AYERS. 
Mrs.  Lois  ROYD. 
Miss  LENA  DENE. 
Miss  MARY  JOCELYN. 


The  Independent  Theatre  Society  have  certainly  scored  one. 
Their  critics — not  the  thick  and  thin  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment, but  the  somewhat  sceptical  "  independents  "  of  the  critical 
band — have  for  months  and  months  cried  out  for  comedy. 
"  You  harrow  us,  you  revolt  us,"  they  protest ;  "  you  put  on 
plays  which  obviously  no  manager  in  his  senses  would  dream  of 
producing.  We  can't  tell  if  there  be  good  in  your  purpose  or  no. 
Show  us  the  other  side  of  the  picture  before  you  claim  our  good 
word.  Blood  and  horrors  and  disease  are  not  what  we  want. 
Comedy  is  the  thing ;  produce  comedy,  and  we  and  the  public 
will  support  you."  And  at  last,  in  answer  to  this  appeal,  Mr. 
Grein  produces  Zola's  "  Heirs  of  Kabourdin  !  " 

The  belated  answer  is  a  crushing  one.  Never  again  will  a 
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single  voice  be  raised  for  Independent  "  comedy."  "  The  Heirs  " 
would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  lifetime.  Anything  sooner  than 
humour  like  this,  than  another  such  "  approximation  to  life," 
which  comedy  is  understood  to  be.  Sooner  the  Whitechapel 
intrigue  and  naked  barbarism  of  "  Therese  Eaquin,"  sooner  the 
nightmare  terrors  of  "  Ghosts,"  sooner  anything  with  a  note  of 
drama,  a  backbone  of  motive,  a  touch  of  naturalness  in  it. 
Imagine  three  acts  of  pull  devil,  pull  baker,  between  a  reputed 
miser  with  not  a  sou  in  the  safe,  and  a  crowd  of  sycophantic 
nephews  and  nieces  eager  to  outvie  one  another  in  currying 
favour  to  get  appointed  his  heir;  three  acts,  during  which  nothing 
, witty  is  said,  nothing  funny  is  done,  unless  it  be  accounted 
funny  to  forcibly  physic  the  wretched  Rabourdin  during  a  sham 
illness  designed  to  extract  money  from  the  expectant  crew ; 
three  acts,  at  the  end  of  which  matters  are  precisely  in  the  same 
condition  as  at  the  opening  of  the  piece ;  three  acts  of  childish 
nonsense  sufficiently  futile  to  provoke  an  even  Independent 
audience  to  open  derision. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  Emile  Zola  thought  of 
the  experiment.  He  could  surely  have  no  faith  in  so  witless  a 
reflection  of  Moliere's  "  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,"  so  feeble  a  hash 
of  the  best  situations  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Volpone."  Indeed,  a 
man  of  his  sturdy  common-sense  might  well  have  been  expected 
to  sympathise  with  the  scornful  verdict  of  the  Parisian  audience 
which  hooted  it  off  the  boards  twenty  years  ago — if  not  to  reach 

Charles  Lamb's  heroic  level  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  H ,  and 

actually  join  the  hooters.  But,  countenanced  by  the  author  or 
no,  it  is  certain  that  the  production  was  a  dreary  mistake, 
intelligible  only  as  Mr.  Grein's  last  word  on  the  question  of 
comedy  as  a  fit  and  proper  entertainment  for  his  Independent 
patrons. 

The  acting  called  for  little  comment.  Mr.  James  Welch, 
whose  reputation  was  practically  made  by  his  starveling  Lick- 
cheese  in  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  Independent  play  "Widowers' 
Houses,"  worked  very  hard  but  to  little  purpose  as  maltreated 
Moribund ;  and  Mr.  Harding  Cox  provoked  some  merriment  as 
a  hale  octogenarian  who  now  and  then  recalled  Gunnion  in 
"  The  Squire." 
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"  MES.  DEXTEE." 

A  farce,  in  three  acts,  by  J.  H.  Darnley. 
First  produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  on  Wednesday  evening,  28th  February,  1891. 

Major  Kildare,  M.P...     Mr.  CHAS.  HAWTHEY.      |      Fulton 
Frank  Fairfleld,  Q.C.       Mr. LIONEL  WALLACE.    I      James' 


Mr.  S.  LASCELLES. 
Mr.  ALEO  MACKENZIE. 
Miss  FANNY  BROUGH. 
Miss  HELEN  CONWAY. 
Miss  EVA  WILLIAMS. 
Miss  ALICE  MANSFIELD 
Miss  INA  GOLDSMITH. 


Henry  ThDrnton,  Q.C.    Mr.  WILFRED  DRAYCOTT  |  Mrs.  Dexter    ..     . 

The     Hon.     Timothy  I  Mrs.  Kildare  . .     . 

Townsend Mr.  GORDON  HARVEY,    j  Mrs.  Thornton 

Reginald  Dexter,  M.P.     Mr.  W.  F.  HAWTRKY.     j  Miss  O'Hara  . . 

Mr.  Paxton Mr.  ERNEST  COSHAM.     j  Marie        

Should  one  judge  a  play  by  its  weakest  point  or  its  strongest  ? 
Put  it  in  another  way.  Should  the  dreary  dulness  of  two  acts 
and  a  half  be  atoned  for  by  ten  minutes  of  good  sound  comedy, 
or  should  that  short  breathing  space  in  Paradise — such  paradise 
as  modern  farce  affords ! — heighten  the  distress  engendered  by 
previous  measureless  fatigue?  It  is  a  nice  question,  and  one 
upon  the  answer  to  which  everything  depends  in  Mr.  Darnley 's 
intricate  farcical  Divorce  case  of  Dexter  v.  Dexter  and  Kildare, 
which  for  just  ten  nights  held  the  stage  at  the  Strand.  For  there 
are  just  ten  minutes  of  excellent  humour  and  human  nature, 
immediately  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  whereas  all  that  goes 
before  had  been  better  written  in  sand. 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  John  Parry 
and  Mr.  Corney  Grain.  A  story  is  being  told,  when  a  situation 
is  reached,  involving  a  dozen  more  or  less  antagonistic  moods, 
each  one  of  which  is  thenceforth  disclosed,  illustrated,  and  em- 
phasised by  a  few  familiar  and  appropriate  bars  of  music.  In 
this  instance,  the  situation  involves  two  people  at  daggers  drawn, 
a  wronged,  yet  not  too  deeply  wronged,  husband,  and  an  indig- 
nant, yet  not  too  indignant,  wife.  Upon  rather  flimsy  evidence 
the  former  has  consented  to  institute  a  divorce  suit  against  the 
latter,  a  suit  which  none  of  the  counsel  engaged  in  the  case  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  pursue.  In  hopes,  therefore,  that  a  recon- 
ciliation may  ensue,  these  cunning  Q.C.'s — with  small  regard  for 
legal  etiquette — contrive,  on  the  eve  of  the  trial,  to  lock  the  peti- 
tioner and  respondent  in  one  room  and  await  the  issue — and 
there  is  the  situation. 

Madame  laboriously  assumes  unconcern.  Monsieur  meditates* 
Each  overplays  indifference.  The  silence  grows  oppressive. 
Madame  takes  refuge  at  the  piano.  And  Satan  finds  some  mis- 
chievous tunes  for  idle  hands  to  play.  The  tender  chords  of 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  float  out  upon  the  air.  Mr.  Dexter  leaps  to 
his  feet  in  a  rage  and  impolitely  utters  meaning  monosyllables, 
which  provokes  the  strains  of  "  'E  dunno  where  'e  are."  The 
faithful  piano  interprets  and  records  the  changing  moods  of  both,  as 
asperities  soften  and  tenderness  grows,  until"  Darby  and  Joan  " 
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pronounces  the  reconciliation  complete,  when  round  the  doors 
bob  the  heads  of  the  wily  Q.C.'s,  and  the  case  of  Dexter  v. 
Dexter  and  Kildare  is  at  a  legally  inglorious  end. 

Happy  they  who  care  for  the  perfection  of  comedy  acting  and 
did  not  miss  this  one  delicious  glimpse  of  Miss  Fanny  Brough. 
Her  humour  was  entrancing,  her  naturalness  supreme.  Nor 
should  Mr.  W.  F.  Hawtrey,  as  the  aggrieved  and  relenting  hus- 
band, be  passed  without  a  cordial  word  of  praise,  for  he,  too, 
played  with  a  nice  touch  and  admirable  sense  of  character.  But 
the  main  plot  of  the  piece  was  clumsy,  and  neither  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey's  quiet  humour,  nor  Miss  Brough's  untiring  energy, 
could  distract  attention  from  its  witlessness  and  want  of  all  pro- 
portion. After  the  first  night  Mr.  Edouin  was  introduced  into 
the  piece  as  a  blackmailer,  originally  very  often  heard  about  but 
never,  never  seen,  and  his  quaint  low  comedy  lightened  the  heavy 
humours  of  the  farce  considerably.  One  actress  beside  Miss 
Brough  deservedly  won  favour  with  the  audience,  Miss  Eva 
Williams,  whose  Judith  Shakespeare  a  week  or  two  before  in 
a  graceful  trifle  by  Alec  Nelson — produced  at  an  injudicious 
matinee  of  the  Society  of  British  Dramatic  Art — attracted  atten- 
tion, and  whose  grace  and  intense  earnestness  in  "  Mrs.  Dexter" 
increases  the  interest  then  aroused  in  her  future. 


"THE   BEST   MAN." 

A  New  Farce,  in  three  acts,   by  RALPH  R.  LUMLEY. 
First  produced  at  Toole's  Theatre,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  6th  March,  1894. 


Sir  Lovel  Gage Mr.  JOHN  BILLINGTON. 

Price  Puttlow Mr.  J.  L.  TOOLE. 

Allen  Skifford Mr.  C.  M.  LOWNE. 

Walter  Brewer Mr.  E.  A.  COVENTRY. 

Minch Mr.  GEORGE  SHELTON. 

Williams  .  Mr.  CHAS.  BRUNTON. 


Pemble     Mr.  F.  J.  ARLTON. 

Mrs.  Montaubyn  . .  Miss  BEATRICE  LAMB. 

Brenda  Gage  . .     . .  Miss  FLORENCE  FORDYCE. 

Ada  Jevons-Bailey  Miss  CORA  POOLE. 

Nina  Skifford  . .     . .  Miss  ALICE  Ki>  GSLEY. 

Sarah  Spooner        ..  Miss  ELIZA  JOHNSTONE. 


One  illustrious  lady,  we  all  know,  came  to  grief  over  a 
Diamond  Necklace ;  and  now,  a  hundred  years  later,  just  the 
time  for  history  to  repeat  itself,  Mr.  Ralph  Lumley  exhibits 
another,  of  his  own  discovery.  Mrs.  Montaubyn — this  Marie' 
Antoinette  up-to-date — although  "  Monte  "  among  her  intimates, 
can  be  no  descendant  of  the  famous  millionaire  of  that  name,  for 
she  is  as  poor  as  a  chapel  mouse.  Living  as  she  does  in  a 
country  where  poverty  is  a  crime,  naturally  it  was  through  that 
poverty  that  she  got  into  trouble,  and  in  losing  her  head  stood 
in  danger  of  losing  a  husband  as  well.  And  this  was  how  it 
came  about. 

Monte  boasts  beauty,  ample  charms,  and  ithat  extensive  and 
peculiar  knowledge  which  (teste  Mephistopheles)  all  widows 
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possess.  With  these  she  rekindles  the  lukewarm  embers  of  Sir 
Lovcl  Gage's  bluff  and  middle-aged  affections,  and  presents  him 
with  the  handsome  balance  of  her  life.  He,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand, retorts  with  a  lovely  diamond  necklace.  And  they  are 
engaged.  But  like  the  farmer  with  the  claret,  they  "get  no 
forrarder."  For  at  the  altar  these  diamonds  must  be  worn,  and 
Monte  within  a  week  of  the  gift  has  them  not!  To  oblige  a 
scapegrace  brother  she  conveyed  them  whibher  "  the  less  thrifty 
among  the  poorer  classes  go  at  the  end  of  the  week  " — not  "to 
church?"  as  her  confidante  and  future  stepdaughter  guilelessly 
enquires — and  there  they  lie,  when  Mr.  Lurnley  introduces  the 
distracted  widow,  on  the  eve  of  her  frequently  postponed 
wedding. 

The  trap  is  a  neat  one,  and  Mr.  Lumley  handles  it  deftly. 
Thus,  the  money  to  redeem  them  is  raised  just  in  time  to  be  too 
late.  Mr.  Price  Puttlow,  the  best  man,  becomes  the  owner  of 
the  necklace,  which  he  designs  for  the  now  desperate  bride. 
She,  stealthily  journeying  home  after  her  fruitless  errand,  involves 
him — an  unknown  travelling  companion — in  a  breach  of  the 
bye-laws  of  the  railway  company  over  which  he  presides.  And, 
through  Monte' s  giving  her  maid's  name  to  the  railway  officials 
in  preference  to  her  own,  Mr.  Puttlow  presently  finds  himself 
seriously  compromised  with  an  unknown  grim  domestic  of  for- 
bidding aspect,  whom  the  local  station-master  intends  to  marry. 
The  revelation  of  his  identity  clears  the  air.  Circumstances 
alter  cases.  What  was  an  insult  before,  Mr.  Minch  now 
regards  as  a  mark  of  favour.  "'E's-  our  Chairman;  it  was 
an  'onour,  Sarah,  an  'onour."  Monte,  the  discreet,  holds  her 
tongue.  Puttlow  is  mystified  into  holding  his.  Sarah  and 
Minch,  from  sordid  motives  of  advancement,  hold  theirs.  The 
necklace  at  last  reaches  the  bride's  hands — and  neck.  And  the 
wedding  proceeds. 

With  Mr.  Toole  for  the  perturbed  and  perplexed  railway 
magnate,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  farce  yields  many  a  laugh. 
But  the  cleverness  of  it  lies  neither  in  its  provision  of  a  telling 
part  for  a  favourite  (and  not  too  easily  fitted;  actor,  nor  in  its 
comic  situations. 

What  is  best  and  really  admirable  is  a  general  deftness, 
isolation  of  idea,  development,  and  dialogue  ;  a  deftness  which 
attains  a  Pineronian  polish  and  subtlety  in  the  unostentatious 
evolution  of  all  Monte 's  and  Puttlow' s  troubles  from  the  very 
occurrences  that  they  most  desired — proof  positive  that  Mr. 
Lumley  has  a  shrewd  eye  for  what  Mr.  Hardy  calls  the  little 
ironies  of  life. 

As  is  not  uncommon  in  plays  of  this  kind,  the  minor  characters 
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stand  out  with  greatest  prominence.  For  over  them  the  author 
is  not  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain  an  air  of  consistency.  Thus, 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  better  than  the  concertina-playing 
Hindi,  and  his  cross-grained  Sarah — played  with  rare  quaintness 
and  comic  intensity  by  Mr.  Shelton  and  Miss  Eliza  Johnstone. 
Whereas  the  all-important  Puttlow,  diverting  as  he  always  was 
with  Mr.  Toole's  personality  at  his  back,  suffered  from  vagueness 
and  blurred  outlines.  Monte  is,  of  course,  the  part  of  the  piece— 
a  part  obviously  written  for  Mrs.  John  Wood  or  Miss  Fanny 
Brough.  Hysterics,  terror,  elation,  despair,  require  an  actress 
of  fiery  method,  which  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  has  not.  In  her 
own  majestically  magnificent  way,  however,  she  is  effective 
enough,  and  in  contrast  with  the  piquant  prettiness  of  Miss 
Florence  Fordyce,  Miss  Alice  Kingsley,  and  Miss  Cora  Poole— 
whose  comedy  has  a  note  of  originality  in  it — Miss  Lamb  is  truly 
regal,  and  so  carries  one  step  further  the  comparison  between 
Monte  and  that  hapless  Queen  who  was  also  the  heroine  of  a 
romance  of  a  Diamond  Necklace. 


"  THE  COTTON  KING." 

A  drama  in  four  acts,  by  SUTTON  VANE. 
First  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  on  Saturday  evening,  March  10th,  1894. 


Jack  Osborn      . .     . .  Mr.  CHARLES  WARNER. 

Richard  Stockley    . .  Mr.  EDWARD  O'NEILL. 

De  Fonseca       . .     . .  Mr.  HERBERT  FLEMMIXG. 

James  Shillinglaw  . .  Mr.  CHARLES  CARTWRIGHT. 

Benjamin  Tupper  . .  Mr.  ARTHUR  WILLIAMS. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ponder      . .  Mr.  LENNOX  PAWLE. 

Dr.  Gilbert Mr.  LYSTON  LYLE. 

Silas  Kent Mr.  JOHN  CARTER. 

George  Piper     . .     . .  Mr.  W.  NORTHCOTE. 


Peter  Bell  . 
Phillips  ..  . 
Inspector  Graham 
Mrs.  Drayspn 
Elsie  Kent 
Kitty  Marshall 
Mrs.  Martin  Smith 
Susan  . . 
Hetty  Drayson 


Mr.  HOWARD  RUSSELL. 
Mr.  TRIPP. 
Mr.  WILLIAMSON. 
Mrs.  DION  BOUCICACLT. 
Miss  HALL  CAINE. 
Miss  ALMA  STANLEY. 
Miss  KATE  KEARNEY. 
Miss  HARRISON. 
Miss  MARION  TERRY. 


Mr.  Button  Vane,  the  new  Adelphi  dramatist,  has  several 
things  to  contend  against.  First,  there  is  the  overshadowing 
reputation  of  the  one  and  only  master  of  melodrama,  the  late 
Mr.  Pettitt.  Secondly,  there  is  the  recent  dramatic  awakening 
of  the  people.  And  thirdly,  there  is  the  new-comer's  own  play- 
writing  creed.  Either  of  the  first  two  obstacles  might  well  prove 
dangerous  to  a  new  play.  But  serious  as  they  are,  they  sink 
into  ludicrous  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  last.  For 
Mr.  Button  Vane,  who,  on  high  authority,  is,  by-and-bye,  to 
throw  into  the  shade  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  efforts  and  achievements 
in  the  way  of  reconciling  literature  and  melodrama,  accepts  that 
mischievous  heretical  doctrine  that  there  is  drama  in  accident. 

Many  of  the  old  conventions  one  cheerfully  admits.  For 
instance,  we  know,  as  a  rule  of  the  game,  that  the  hero  must  be 
to  the  villain's  faults  a  little  blind,  and  to  his  virtues  (if  any) 
over-kind.  Let  him,  as  in  "  The  Cotton  King,"  be  never  so 
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"Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt; 
Nothing's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out.' 


ROBERT  HER  RICK, 
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shrewd  a  man  of  the  world,  with  the  foresight  of  a  North,  sharp 
enough  to  outwit  the  giant  financiers  of  Wall  Street,  and  leave 
that  Pandemonium  a  millionaire,  he  must  still  be  incapable  of 
fathoming  the  shallowest  villain,  whose  schemes,  like  those  of 
Baradas,  are  "like  glass!  the  very  sun  shines  through  them!" 
These  glaring  contradictions  are  of  the  game.  We  put  up  with 
them.  But  not  so  the  crediting  of  every  defeat  through  three  inor- 
dinately long  acts,  and  final  victory  in  the  fourth,  to  the  blind 
operations  of  chance.  For  if  we  accept  this,  we  reduce  the 
figures  from  the  level  of  men  to  that  of  dummies  or  waxworks. 

The  story  of  Jack  Osborn,  his  cotton-mill,  his  sweetheart,  his 
villain-friend,  and  staunch  Jew-backer,  is  too  long  and  intricate 
to  be  told  in  detail.  By  the  time  the  last  curtain  is  down — some- 
thing past  midnight — the  "dangers  he  has  passed"  would  qualify 
him  for  the  love  of  Desdemona.  He  has  suffered  ruin  and 
blighting  calumny ;  he  has  escaped  lynching  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth,  been  kidnapped,  imprisoned  in  a  madhouse,  and  set  free 
by  fire  ;  and  he  has  worked  his  way  across  the  world  in  order  to 
arrive  home  just  in  time  to  drag  his  faithful  Hetty  from  under  a 
descending  lift  set  in  motion  by  the  villain-friend.  But  through- 
out this  long  record  of  disaster— a  record  which  took  over  four 
hours  to  run  through — not  one  incident  has  followed  naturally 
upon  what  has  gone  before,  not  one  effect  but  has  been  got  by 
artificial  means.  The  play  was  in  fact  saved  by  the  acting, 
which,  in  almost  every  instance,  wras  a  model  of  what  such 
acting  should  be,  and  by  the  acting  in  particular  of  one  very 
human  and  dramatic  scene. 

It  is  a  scene  of  temptation.  A  drunken  out-of-work,  reduced 
to  his  last  shilling,  with  a  fever-stricken  wife  and  child  ordered 
by  the  doctor  the  usual  impossibilities  for  the  poor,  is  offered 
fifty  pounds  if  he  will  send  the  ailing  heroine  into  the  sick-room 
to  catch  the  contagion  and  die.  He  sums  up  for  and  against : 
his  wife's  life  and  his  child's  against  this  girl's ;  shall  he,  or  shall 
he  not?  A  knock  sounds  and  the  heroine  comes  in,  and  his 
.agony  is  quietly  lived  through,  and  the  temptation  beaten  back,  in 
five  minutes  of  acting  as  fine  as  any  that  London  at  this  moment 
can  show. 

These  are  the  difficult  things  to  do.  No  fine  setting,  no  actor 
to  play  against,  no  rousing  speeches  to  work  upon,  nothing  to  help, 
and  a  pasty-faced  drunkard  in  dirty  rags  to  be  made  dignified. 
"  It  is  so  easy  to  be  good  on  five  thousand  a  year,"  and,  Becky 
Sharp  might  have  added,  "  So  easy  to  be  dignified  in  a  silk  hat 
and  a  frock  coat."  But  so  terribly  hard  in  corduroys.  But  Mr. 
C.  Cartwright  did  it,  and  held  the  house  spell-bound  into  the 
bargain.  There  was  no  getting  away  from  that  twisted  white 
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face  of  his,  with  his  glinting  eyes  and  spasms  of  pain  ;  and  just 
as  "The  Transgressor"  is  endured  for  the  sake  of  Miss 
Nethersole's  one  passionate  scene,  so  should  "  The  Cotton  King" 
be  ventured  on  if  for  Mr.  Cartwright's  sake  alone. 

Besides  this,  there  was  nothing  demanding  any  real  dramatic- 
inspiration.  Mr.  Warner  played  wTith  his  wonted  fervour  as  the 
purblind  victim  of  chance  ;  and  defied  lynchers  and  narrated' 
adventures  by  flood  and  field  with  genuine  power.  The  rare  gifts 
of  Miss  Marion  Terry,  whose  engagement  we  had  all  hoped  was 
made  in  view  of  some  great  emotional  scene,  were  flung  away 
upon  a  conventional  heroine,  who  suffers  much  and  does  nothing. 
Miss  Hall  Caine  made  a  touching  little  figure  of  a  girlish  mill- 
hand  betrayed  by  a  plausible  villain,  capitally  acted  by  Mr. 
Edward  O'Neill.  And  Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Flemming  filled  with  distinction  two  prominent — yet  minor — 
characters.  Perhaps  the  popular  favourites  were  Miss  Alma 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Arthur  Williams  as  a  couple  of  mill-hands  who 
go  "  on  the  halls  " — in  the  "  strong-man  line  "  -  and  incidentally 
indulge  in  some  timely  humour,  much  to  the  taste  of  gallery  and 
pit.  But,  as  usual  at  this  theatre,  thunders  of  applause  greeted 
everybody  and  everything,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  though  in 
fairness  it  must  be  owned  that  the  one  great,  spontaneous  house- 
roar  of  the  evening  went  up  at  Mr.  Cartwright's  scene,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  truthful  and  stirring  piece  of  artistic  acting; 
witnessed  for  many  a  day. 


KEVIVAL  OF  "THE  WOELD"  AT  THE  PKINCESS'S. 

During  the  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  first  woced  and  won  fortune  with  this  melodrama 
at  Drury  Lane,  we  have  travelled  and,  as  travellers  will,  seen 
many  curious  things.  Melodrama  is  supposed,  like  hope,  to 
"  spring  eternal  "  in  the  melodramatist's  breast — eternally  child- 
like, eternally  sensational,  eternally  the  same.  But  the  supposi- 
tion is  incorrect.  The  melodrama  of  to-day  is  very  unlike  the- 
melodrama  of  fourteen  years  ago.  "The  Silver  King,"  "  Hoodmarr 
Blind,"  "The  Lights  of  Home,"  and  a  half  score  more  have  done 
their  work,  and  secured  at  least  a  hearing  for  character  in  plays- 
which  formerly  were  plays  only  of  situation. 

In  "The  World,"  for  instance,  the  most  ingenious  and  effective- 
piece  of  all  Mr.  Pettitt's  and  Mr.  Merritt's  and  Sir  Augustus 
Harris's  joint  work,  character  goes  for  naught.  A  certain  number 
of  figures  distinguished  by  differences  in  sex,  apparel,  feature,  and 
form,  move  in  a  certain  number  of  cleverly  contrasted  and 
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exciting  scenes.  As  characters  they  interest  one  not  at  all,  only 
i.iers  or  sufferers  of  some  preposterous  deed  do  they  rank  in 
any  way  as  personalities.  And  on  February  24th,  a  melo- 
dramatic Saturday  night  audience,  occasionally  tickled  out  of 
reverence  by  the  childishness  of  the  whole  thing,  actually  set  to 
work  to  chaff  their  favourite  form  of  entertainment.  For  scenic 
ingenuities  and  thrilling  hand-to-hand  combats,  however,  they 
evinced  as  fine  and  fresh  a  taste  as  even  the  immortal  Mr. 
Crummies  could  desire,  and  thunderous  were  their  greetings 
n[  the  ship  explosion,  the  drifting  raft  with  its  raving  castawaysr 
the  chloroforming  of  the  brave  and  bulky  hero  in  the  Great 
Hotel,  the  attempted  fractricide  by  the  villain,  the  hero's  escape 
from  his  asylum  warders,  and  the  villain's  fatal  tumble  down  a  lift. 
The  acting  was  of  the  seasoned,  the  many,  many-seasoned  kind, 
and  resolved  itself  largely  into  breathless  displays  of  amateur 
athletics.  But  Mr.  William  Elton  as  the  Hebraic  villain,  and 
Mr.  Glenney  as  his  Gentile  brother  in  crime,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dalton  as  the  stalwart  muscular  Christian,  and  Miss  Olga 
Brandon  as  a  lady  with  a  heart  as  well  as  a  past,  and  Miss  Agnes 
Thomas  as  the  hero's  guardian  angel,  in  trousers  and  a  natty 
cutaway  coat,  and  Miss  Kate  Tyndall  as  a  melodious  heroine, 
and  Mr.  Julian  Cross  as  an  arch-fiend  in  a  red  jumper 
and  digger's  boots,  enjoyed  a  fleeting  popularity,  and  received, 
according  to  their  deserts,  the  yells  and  cheers  and  ear-piercing 
whistles  which  pass,  with  melodramatic  audiences,  for  expressions 
of  admiration. 


Some  Amateur  Performances. 

THEATBICALS   AT   THE   KILBUKN   TOWN   HALL. 

Fortune  certainly  favoured  these  amateurs,  who  recently  indulged  in  a 

senesof  performances  atKilburnof  "A  Night  Off  "and  "Masks  and  Faces. 

rwo  dps  into  the  dramatic  lucky- bag,  and  neither  draw  a  blank— the  latter, 

^Avr'  ia  X-eritc?ble  Priz?-     Sneer  and  invective  are  the  allotted  portion  of 

A  JNignt  Off;  '  but,  critical  contumely  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Daly's  farce 

?s  out  in  popular  favour  a  full  mile  ahead  of  many  a  rival  that  has 

enjoyed  the  hall-marked  pat  of  approval.     Make  over  Knap  to  a  comedian 

like  Mr.  buildford  Dudley,  add  thereto,  as  the  erring  Professor,  Mr.  Henry 

King,  not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Mackay,  and  just  watch  the 

t  upon  the  lungs  and  the  facial  muscles  of  the  audience.     Perhaps 

e  were  moments  in  the  last  act  when  the  play  lagged  superfluous, -hut 

.t  was  not  through  any  fault  of  the  actors,  for  one  and  all  were  unflagging 
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in  their  efforts — not  only  they  but  also  the  ladies,  Mrs.  K.  St.  Hill,  Miss 
Violet  Goetze,  Miss  Maud  Hertz,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Morris  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  really  businesslike  fashion.  Farce  on  the  first 
night,  old  comedy  on  the  two  succeeding  evenings.  Can  amateurs  play 
Reade's  delightful  comedy  ?  Why,  cert'nly.  Provided,  that  is,  that 
half-a-dozen  or  so  can  be  found  who  can  creep  into  the  skin  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  well  as  into  its  clothes.  Provided  also — and  here's 
the  crux — that  they  can  count  on  a  Peg.  How  many  comedy  actresses  do 
amateurs  number  ?  Why,  they  can  be  counted  by  the  score.  How  many 
possible  Pegs  could  be  reckoned  upon  ?  Well,  I  know  one — Mrs.  Arthur 
Ayers.  Other  amateurs  have  good  spirits,  and  brighten  a  scene ;  Mrs. 
Ayers  has  splendid  spirits,  and  carries  the  play.  Peg  must  be  always  at 
high  pressure.  Tears,  laughter,  tenderness,  wrath,  all  come  with  a  burst. 
She  is  a  volcano  of  emotions.  There  was  no  Mrs.  Ayers  at  Kilburn  ;  but 
though  Miss  Goetze  does  not  suggest  the  volcano,  she  looks  charming,  and 
her  scenes  are  at  least  lively,  and  therefore  a  good  deal  may  be  counted 
unto  her.  For  the  rest,  there  was  much  that  called  for  praise  and  little 
that  merited  blame.  A  rich  meed  of  the  former  is  Mr.  William  Mackay's 
by  right  inalienable.  There  are  two  ways  of  playing  Triplet — the  poetic 
and  the  prosaic.  Mr.  Mackay  chooses  the  former.  He  gives  us  a  Triplet  some- 
thing of  the  fashion  that  might  be  looked  for  from  Mr.  Irving.  There  is 
something  fanciful  and  fascinating  in  his  performance  which  takes  captive 
the  interest  of  the  audience.  For  a  certain  charming  simplicity  of  style  Mrs. 
Herbert  Morris  stands  alone  amongst  amateurs.  It  is  this  which  fits  her 
so  admirably  for  such  a  part  as  Mistress  Vane,  and  would,  in  any  con- 
templated production  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  play,  make  her  a  most  acceptable 
Dorothy  Druce.  Mr.  Harold  Whitaker  is  not  the  impassioned  gallant  of 
our  dreams ;  neither  is  Mr.  Arthur  Jones  equal  to  the  full-blooded  comedy 
of  Quin  ;  but  Mr.  Skilbeck's  picture  of  an  old  fop  was  admirably  coloured, 
Mr.  Bertram  Wallis's  cool  and  cynical  Pomander  demands  recognition  ; 
and  Mr.  Speer  and  Mr.  Edwards  as  Snarl  and  Soaper  supplied  a  pair  of 
sketches  well  differentiated. 


"  MASKS  AND   FACES,"   BY   THE   PINERO  DRAMATIC   CLUB. 

A  sorrier  set  of  Masks  and  Faces  this  !  The  Kilburn  amateurs  supplied, 
if  not  a  portrait,  at  least  a  likeness  that  was  recognisable.  Not  so  the 
Pineroites.  They  have  laboured  at  their  task,  but  to  little  purpose.  The 
face  they  turn  towards  us  with  such  care  is  not  one  we  know.  We  miss 
the  dainty,  sweet  perfume  of  those  far-distant  days  when  Peg  queened  it 
in  green-room  and  in  garret.  Vanished  are  the  bright  features  of  comedy, 
aglow  with  smiles,  clouded  with  tears,  and  in  its  place  a  dull,  expression- 
less face  confronts  us.  Miss  Bailey  remained  as  far  in  the  background  as 
the  part  would  admit,  speaking  Peg's  lines  intelligently,  and,  despite 
nightmare  experiences  with  the  easel,  scoring  very  fairly  at  one  or  two 
points  in  the  third  act.  Mr.  Samuel  Allen's  Triplet  is  the  homely  one.  In 
Mr.  Mackay's  there  is  a  strain  of  genius,  impracticable  perhaps,  but  not 
the  less  genius.  One  felt  there  might  be  something  in  those  rejected 
tragedies.  There  is  nothing  of  the  genius  or  the  poet  in  Mr.  Allen's 
version.  His  Triplet  is  a  cheery  little  body,  very  fidgety,  and  blessed  with 
a  German  accent.  He  is  duly  comic  and  duly  pathetic,  and  merits  con- 
gratulation upon  a  consistent  performance.  Mr.  Middlemass  did  a  good 
deal  to  relieve  from  tameness  the  scenes  in  which  he  appeared  ;  Miss  Elsie 
Dennis  cannot  give  Mistress  Vane  an  air  of  rustic  f  resnness,  but  she  was 
unaffected  and  pleasing;  Miss  Annie  Stalman  made  something  of  Kitty 
Clive;  and  Mr.  Rome  Attwell  supplied  a  faithful  portrait  of  Burdock. 
Of  the  rest,  nothing  that  is  kindly  can  be  said,  and  strict  silence  shall 
be  maintained. 

"  DIPLOMACY "    AT  ST.   GEORGE'S   HALL,   LIVERPOOL. 

With  a  capital  train  service  between  Liverpool  and  London,  and  with 
the  recent  admirable  revival  of  Sardou's  comedy  drama  at  the  Garrick, 
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really  no  plea  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  Liverpool  amateurs  can  be 
riitn  taiiu-d.  A  visit  to  the  Garrick  would  have  done  wonders  for  them. 
•  It  surely  was  their  profit  had  they  known."  But  there,  amateurs  in  these 
latter  days  are  grown  so  mighty  independent  that  'tis  not  unlikely  they 
thought  they  would  'quit  themselves  more  bravely  unhampered  by  recollec- 
tions of  how  M  r.  I (obertson  said  this,  or  how  Miss  Rorke  looked  here.  Well, 
'twas  8  pity  !  They  would  have  gleaned  valuable  ideas  as  to  the  treatment  of 
their  picture.  They  would  have  seen  where  bold  strokes  were  needed  to 
ui\  «•  it  tht>  proper  effect,  and  where  any  but  the  lightest  of  touches  would 
ruin  it.  Mr.  Ferris  would  have  learnt  from  Mr.  Robertson  that  Julian  is 
not  a  hero  of  melodrama  :  Mr.  Harrison  would  have  known  how  to  supply 
a  proper  contrast  with  Henry.  Mr.  Alfred  Crawford,  an  actor  not  without 
power,  would  have  seen  how  his  share  of  the  big  scene  should  be  worked 
up  ;  the  delicacy  and  pathos  of  Miss  Rorke's  Dora  would  have  been  a 
revelation  to  Miss  Hellier,  and  Miss  Nazeby  would  have  noted  that  a  strong 
outline  was  essential  to  Zickct.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Austin 
Hai-ford's  St'-hi  and  Miss  Benvenuti's  Marquise,  both  worthy  if  not  remark- 
able, there  was  really  nothing  that  called  for  commendation. 


Notes    of  the    Month. 


THE  last  nights  of  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray "  are 
announced,  and  so,  before  many  weeks  have  passed,  that  noble 
tragedy  will  have  disappeared  temporarily  from  the  London 
stage.  We  say  temporarily,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
future  the  play  will  be  revived  time  after  time  ;  and  in  days  to 
come  old  playgoers,  garrulous  over  the  past,  will  recall  the 
Paulas  of  their  youth  and  the  Paulas  of  their  middle  age,  and 
condemn,  as  is  the  wont  of  the  playgoing  fogey,  the  latest 
debutante  who  shall  dare  to  attempt  the  interpretation  of  a 
"classic."  Yes,  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  notable  piece  of  dramatic  work  of  our  time, 
and  there  is  but  one  man  living  who  has  it  in  him  to  oust  the  play 
from  that  proud  position,  and  that  man  is  Mr.  Pinero  himself. 


WITHOUT  in  any  way  reflecting  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
play  given  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  Mr.  Alexander,  and  his  excellent 
company,  we  cannot  but  look  forward  with  eager  interest  to  a 
possible  revival  of  "  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  at  some  future 
time,  when  it  shall  be  interpreted  by  an  entirely  different  com- 
pany of  actors.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Pinero  wrote  the 
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play  in  question,  not  to  suit  any  particular  star,  or  constellation 
of  stars,  but  "  to  please  himself;  "  and,  excellent  as  is  the  render- 
ing of  the  play  at  the  St.  James's,  we  must  not  forget  that  "  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  "is  no  mere  medium  for  the  exploitation  of  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  certain  actors,  but  a  great  work  of  art.  Before  a  play, 
no  matter  how  mighty  a  masterpiece  it  may  be,  can  make  its  im- 
pression on  the  public,  it  must  first  filter  through  the  personalities 
of  its  interpreters ;  and  if  it  be  a  real  work  of  genius,  it  is  bound 
to  lose  rather  than  gain  in  the  process.  In  this  respect  is  the 
dramatist  at  a  sad  disadvantage  compared  with  the  novelist ;  the 
latter,  by  carefully-written  analyses  of  character  and  elaborate 
descriptions,  can  render  himself  independent  of  all  assistance  save 
that  of  the  printer.  But  the  dramatist,  poor  man  !  cannot  place 
himself  in  direct  communication  with  his  public ;  he  must  stop 
short  at  a  certain  point,  and  leave  the  rest  to  his  interpreters. 


MRS.  PATRICK  CAMPBELL,  in  the  part  of  Paula,  has  won  golden 
opinions  from  the  critics  and  made  a  great  reputation  ;  but  is  she 
exactly  the  Paula  Mr.  Pinero  had  in  his  mind  when  he  created 
that  marvellous,  that  soui-revealing  character?  We  wonder! 
Without  an  attentive  study  of  the  text  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion,  for,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  personality  of  the  actress  obscures  our  vision  ;  still  one  can- 
not but  think  that  there  is  just  a  shade  too  much  of  the  tiger  in 
Mrs.  Campbell's  Paula,  and  that  it  was  "not  a  shrew  that 
Pinero  drew."  However,  time  and  a  succession  of  Paulas  will 
alone  solve  the  question. 

GREAT  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  notice  that  the  next 
production  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  will  be  a  play  by  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones.  This  gentleman  is  a  writer  of  undoubted 
talent ;  but  Mr.  Pinero,  his  predecessor,  happens  to  be  a  man  of 
genius,  so  we  cannot  but  sympathise  with  Mr.  Alexander's  latest 
author  in  the  difficult  position  in  which  he  will  be  placed.  Yet 
when  we  consider  what  an  admirable  judge  of  a  play  Mr. 
Alexander  has  shown  himself  to  be.  and  what  a  master  he  is  of 
the  art  of  production,  we  cannot  believe  ourselves  to  be  rash 
in  hazarding  the  prophecy  that  Mr.  Jones's  forthcoming  play 
will  probably  be  a  greater  success  than  any  he  has  previously 
written  since  his  salad  days  of  "  The  Silver  King." 


MR.  OSCAR  WILDE  has  recently  presented  to  the  world,  in 
sumptuous  raiment,  that  offspring  of  his  brain,  "Lady  Winder- 
mere's  Fan."  We  wonder  if  the  text  as  here  presented  is 
identical  with  that  originally  submitted  to  the  manager  of  the 
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MR,   SYDNEY  BROUGM. 


'  That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true  ;    true,  I  have  married  her : 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more!" 

OTHELLO. 
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St.  James's.  We  presume  it  must  be  so,  or  Mr.  Wilde  would 
have  mentioned  the  fact.  And  the  elaborate  stage-directions, 
are  they  also  the  product  of  Mr.  Wilde's  brain,  or  are  they  copied 
from  the  St.  James's  prompt-book  ?  Ah  ! 

MIJ.  SYDNEY  BROUGH,  the  subject  of  one  of  our  portraits,  is 
a  son  of  that  admirable  comedian  Mr.  Lionel  Brough.  After  a 
preliminary  apprenticeship  [in  the  provinces,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  seven  years  ago,  when  he  played  the  part 
of  Dig  gory  in  Miss  Kate  Vaughan's  revival  of  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer."  He  shortly  afterwards  appeared  under  Mrs.  Brown- 
Potter's  management  as  De  Bresser  in  "  Civil  War."  His  next 
important  part  was  Charles  Middlewick  in  the  Criterion  revival 
of  "  Our  Boys."  Later  on  he  played  Jack  Wyatt  in 
"Two  Koses,"  and  made  an  excellent  impression  by  his  fresh, 
natural  rendering  of  that  somewhat  stagey  hero.  After  a 
succession  of  parts  of  more  or  less  importance  at  various  London 
theatres,  came  the  turning-point  in  Mr.  Brough's  career,  when 
Mr.  Hare  enrolled  him  in  a  notable  company  of  comedians 
gathered  together  fot'  the  new  Garrick  Theatre.  Our  readers 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  Wilfred  Brudenell  of  Mr.  Pinero's 
noble  play,  "  The  Profligate."  Mr.  Brough's  natural,  breezy,  and 
in  parts  pathetic  interpretation  of  the  character  had  but  one 
male  rival  in  the  production — the  Eenshaw  of  Mr.  Forbes 
Bobertson.  In  "  La  Tosca,"  which  followed  "  The  Profligate," 
Mr.  Sydney  Brough  \vas  cast  for  the  part  of  Trevillac,  and 
later  on,  when  "  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  "  was  produced  at  the 
Garrick,  he  gave  an  admirable  rendering  of  the  part  of  Dick 
Goldfinch.  Also  in  the  revival  of  this  piece,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  "Lady  Bountiful,"  he  playedJ-Mr.  Hare's  former  part  with 
great  success.  After  a  brief  interval  at  the  Vaudeville,  he 
returned  to  the  Garrick  to  create  Trevenion  in  "  Kobin  Good- 
fellow.'  '  Last  autumn ,  when  Mr .  C oruyns  Carr  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Comedy,  Mr.  Brough  joined  his  company  and 
created  the  part  of  Ned  Annesley  in  "  Sowing  the  Wind  ;  " 
an  admirable  performance,  the  excellence  of  which  must  be 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  It  was  during  the  run 
of  this  piece  that  Miss  Lizzie  Webster  became  Mrs.  Sydney 
Brough.  At  present  the  subject  (of  our  notice  is  playing  Sir 
Harry  Chase  in  "Dick  Sheridan,"  apart  altogether  unworthy 
of  his  powers. 

IT  is  but  a  short  time  since  that  we  were  congratulating 
ourselves  upon]  the  fact  that  our  playwrights  had  ceased  to 
borrow  from  the  French,  and  were  trusting  entirely  to  their  own 
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invention.  But  latterly  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  searchers 
after  dramatic  material  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Germany,  a 
land  abounding  not  only  in  philosophers  but  also  in  dramatists. 
Very  shortly  we  shall  discover  at  the  Haymarket  what  Mr.  Louis 
Parker  can  make  out  of  a  German  adaptation  of  one  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  fairy  tales ;  but  in  the  meantime  Mrs. 
Charles  Sim,  a  writer  of  short  stories  and  a  well-known  amateur 
actress,  has  produced  at  St.  George's  Hall,  for  copyright  pur- 
poses, a  play  entitled  "  The  Serenade,"  which  she  has  adapted 
from  the  one-act  drama  by  Paul  Heyse,  entitled  "  Donna 
Lucretia." 

Miss  'LizziE  WEBSTER,  whose  portrait  appears  in  the  present 
number  of  the  THEATRE,  comes  of  a  good  theatrical  stock,  and  is 
by  relationship  closely  connected  with  the  contemporary  English 
stage.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Webster,  the  well- 
known  actor  of  a  bygone  generation,  and  former  manager  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre.  Mr.  Ben  Webster,  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
is  her  brother,  and  Mrs.  William  Bell,  better  known  as  Miss 
Annie  Webster,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  St.  James's  com- 
pany] during  the  reign  of  Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal ;  last,  but 
not  least,  she  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Sydney  Brough,  whose  por- 
trait, with  a  sketch  of  his  career,  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
this  magazine.  Miss  Webster  obtained  her  first  experience  of 
acting  with  the  Irving  and  Romany  Amateur  Dramatic  Clubs,  in 
the  former  of  which  she  played  a  round  of  Shakesperian  cha- 
racters. Her  first  professional  appearance  was  at  Terry's 
Theatre,  where  she  played  for  a  time  the  name  part  in  "  Sweet 
Lavender."  She  was  next  engaged  by  Mr.  Hare  for  the  Garrick, 
and  played  in  "Dream  Faces."  Later  on,  when  "Lady 
Bountiful  "  was  produced,  she  was  cast  for  the  part  of  Melia,  which 
she  played  with  great  success,  proving  herself  to  be  an  admirable 
comedienne.  It  was  during  her  engagement  at  the  Garrick  that 
she  had  the  honour  of  appearing,  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Hare's 
company,  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  and 
before  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  in  "  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  "  and 
"  A  Quiet  Rubber."  In  the  last  revival  of  "Brighton"  at  the< 
Criterion  she  played  Mrs.  Carter,  and  at  a  revival  of  "  Peril,"  at 
the  Haymarket,  in  May,  1892,  she  successfully  impersonated 
Lucy.  In  September,  1893,  she  joined  Mr.  Alexander's  com- 
pany at  the  St.  James's,  and  acted  as  "  understudy "  to  Miss 
Maude  Millett ;  and  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  lady 
appeared  as  Ellean  with  considerable  success.  Previous  to  this 
she  had  played  Miss  Chester's  part  of  Lady  Orreyd,  in  the  same 
play,  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
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New   Plays 

PRODUCED   AND   IMPORTANT   REVIVALS   in   London,  from  February  16th, 
1894,  to  March  12,  1894. 

(Revivals  are  marked  thus  *) 

Feb.  17     "  Wapping  Old  Stairs,"  comic  opera,  in  two  acts,  by 

Stuart   Kobinson,   composed   by   Howard    Talbot. 

First  time  in  London.     Vaudeville. 
,,     17     "  Tell  Ks-told,"  operatic  burlesque,  in  two  acts,  by  H. 

W.  Clapper  and  H.  "Walther,  composed  by  Clement 

Locknane.     Produced  by  amateurs.     St.   George's 

Hall. 
,,     19     "  Wet   Paint,"   comedietta,   in  one   act,  by   Frederic 

Hay.     Vaudeville. 
,,     20:::  "  Dan'l  Druce,"  drama,  in  three  acts,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Prince  of  Wales's. 
,,     21     "The  New  Boy,"  farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by 

Arthur  Law.     Terry's. 
„     21     "  The  Gentleman  Whip,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  H.   M. 

Paull.     Terry's. 
,,     23     "  The    Heirs    of    Rabourdin,"    translated    from    the 

French   of  Emile  Zola   by  Alexander  Teixeira  de 

Mattos.     Opera  Comique. 
„     24*  "  The  World,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  Paul  Merritt, 

Henry  Pettitt,  and  Augustus  Harris.     Princess's. 
,,     27:;:  "  As  You  Like  It,"  Shakespeare's  comedy.     Performed! 

entirely  by  ladies.     Matinee.     Prince  of  Wales's. 
,,     27     "  Once  Upon  a  Time,"  adaptation  by  Louis  N.  Parker 

of  Fulda's  "Der  Talisman."     For  copyright  pur- 
poses.    Haymarket. 
,,     28     "Mrs.  Dexter,"  farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  J. 

H.  Darnley.     Strand. 
,,     28     "  For  Charity's  Sake,"  comedy,  in  one  act,  by  Charles 

Fawcett.     Strand. 
,,     28     "  Dr.  Palgrave,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Lloyd  Bryce. 

For  copyright  purposes.     Globe. 
Mar.  (5       "  The    Best   Man,"   farce,   in   three   acts,   by   Ealph 

Lumley.     Toole's. 
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Mar.  10     "The  Cotton  King,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Sutton 

Vane.     Adelphi. 
,,     10     "Go   Bang,''   musical    farcical  comedy,   in  two   acts, 

words  by  Adrian   Boss,  music   by   Osmond  Carr. 

Trafalgar  Square. 
„     12     "  Deadwood  Dick,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  Paul  Korrell. 

Pavilion. 
,,     12*  "Formosa,"  drama,  in  three  acts,  by  Dion  Boucicault. 

Lyric,  Hammersmith. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  February  13th,  1894,  to  March,  1894  :— 
Feb.*  15     "  The  Mahatma,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Leopold 

Montague.     St.  James's  Hall,  Lichfield. 
,,     17     "  Altogether,"  farce,  in  one  act,  by  Edward  Dowsett. 

Town  Hall,  Edmonton. 
,,     21     "A  Family  Novelette,"  farce,  in  one  act,  by  E.  Nesbit 

and  Oswald  Barren.     Public  Hall,  New  Cross. 
„     24     "  The  Eiver  of  Life,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Arthur 

Shirley  and    Benjamin   Landeck.     For    copyright 

purposes.     Grand,  Hull. 
„     26     "Kogue    Kiley ;     or,    the     Four-Leaved    Shamrock," 

drama,  in  three   acts,  by  E.   C.  Matthews.     Her 

Majesty's,  Aberdeen. 
Mar.     5     "  Her  First  Engagement,"  comedietta,  in  one  act,  by 

Myra  Swan.     Theatre  Koyal,  Middlesbrough. 
„       7     "  A  Man  of  the  World,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Louis 

B.  Goldman.     Public  Hall,  Treharris. 

In  Paris,  from  February  24th  to  March  13th,  1894  :— 

Feb.   23     "  Une  Journee  Parlementaire,"  comedy,  in  three  acts, 

by  Maurice  Barres.     Theatre  Libre. 

„     23     "  Le  Gentil   Bernard  ;  ou,  1'Art  d' Aimer,"  comedy,  in 
five    acts,    by    A.    Dumanoir    and    F.    Clairville. 
Yarietes. 
„     24     "  Les   Bandits    de    Paris,"    drama,   in   five  acts,   by 

Theodore  Henry.     Kepublique. 
„     24     "  Le   Euban,"   comedy,   in   three    acts,    by   Georges 

Feydeau  and  Maurice  Desvallieres.     Odeon. 
,,     27     "  L'lmage,"     comedy,    in    three    acts,    by    Maurice 

Beaubourg.     Theatre  de  1'CEuvre. 
Mar.    8     "  Fanoche,"   vaudeville,   in   three    acts,    by    Maurice 

Ordonneau.     Nouveautes. 

.   [",     13     "  Madame  la  Commissaire,"  vaudeville,  Jin  three  acts, 
by  MM.  Chivot  and  Bocage.     Varietes. 
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Five    Years    of   Progress. 


0  write  a  history  of  our  stage  for  the  past  five  years 
with  special  reference  to  the  Advanced  Movement  in 
dramatic  art  is  hardly  the  purpose  that  inspires  these 
pages.  That  were  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Grein 
might  wax  eloquent ;  a  tale  to  fill  Mr.  Archer's  cus- 
tomary score  of  pages  in  the  Fortnightly  ;  certainly 
a  task  whose  importance  should  preclude  its  being 
undertaken  by  a  member  of  the  much-advised,  if 
erring  band  of  "  auxiliary  reviewers." 

And  indeed  it  is  no  such  gallant  quest  that  I  pursue :  my 
object  is  rather  to  fasten,  if  possible,  ^m  some  salien  character- 
istics of  the  "New  Movement"  in  the  English  Theatre,  and  to 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  practical  results  it  has  so  far  yielded. 

And  first  of  all,  for  the  better  removing  of  misapprehensions,  let 
us  see  what  we  mean  by  the  "  New  Drama,"  for  both  friend  and 
foe  appear  to  have  but  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  the  phrase 
connotes.  The  term  is  a  misleading,  if  convenient  cant  phrase, 
and  would  seem  to  stand  for  a  (supposed)  general  renascence  in 
the  English  theatre  in  these  latter  times.  Certainly  the  expres- 
sion is  a  comprehensive  one ;  it  shelters  beneath  its  catholic  wing 
the  work  of  literary  craftsmen  so  incongruous  as  Ibsen  and 
•Stevenson;  it  brackets  the  sociological  treatises  of  Pinero  with 
the  Dumasian  essays  of  Wilde.  It  includes  the  demi-mundane 
studies  of  F.  C.  Philips  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  with  the 
higher  melodramatics  of  H.  A.  Jones,  and  ranges  from  the  crude 
actualities  of  Messrs.  George  Moore  and  Bernard  Shaw  to  the 
loftier  flights  of  a  Todhunter  or  "  Michael  Field."  So  that 
to  identify  this  new  upheaval  of  dramaturgical  talent  with  the 
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influence  exerted  by  any  particular  dramatist  were  absurd. 
Chronology  alone  refutes  the  fallacy-;  for  long  before  "  A  Doll's 
House  "  was  staged  at  the  Novelty,  long  before  "  The  Profligate" 
saw  the  light  at  the  Garrick,  there  had  been  signs  that  the 
realistic  decadent  wave  had  reached  our  stage. 

Mrs.  Beere  gave  the  movement  its  earliest  impetus  by  the 
successive  production  of  Mr.  Philips's  "As  in  a  Looking  Glass  " 
and  Mrs.  Praed's  "  Ariane."  Then  Miss  Olga  Nethersole  came 
to  the  front  in  "The  Dean's  Daughter" — another  play  of  Mr. 
Philips's.  Not  to  mention  "  Tares."  And  all  this  happened  in 
1887  and  1888.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  foreign  influence  borne 
out  by  a  careful  examination  of  facts.  Take  the  much-quoted 
case  of  Ibsen.  That  the  great  Norwegian  has  influenced  our 
stage,  and  influenced  it  profoundly,  none  but  the  veriest  dolt 
would  deny  ;  but  that  his  influence  will  be  so  preponderating  as- 
to  ensure  for  his  methods  and  subjects  imitators  among  our 
leading  dramatists  is  a  contention  that  cannot  for  one  moment 
be  allowed.  A  little  Ibsen,  like  a  little  yeast,  goes  a  long 
way,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Jones  is  the  only  one 
of  our  prominent  playwrights  who  has  manifestly  fallen 
under  the  Master's  spell.  True,  faint  echoes  of  "  Ghosts " 
and  "Hedda  Gabler"  may  be  heard  in  "The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  but  nowhere,  save  in  Mr.  Jones's  "  Judah "  and 
"  Crusaders,"  can  conscious  imitation  of  Ibsen  be  traced. 
Similarly  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pinero.  The  only  two  plays  of 
recent  birth  that  bear  the  impress  of  his  methods  are  "  The 
Pharisee  "  and  "  Mrs.  Lessingham."  The  former  work  reverses 
the  position  of  the  sexes,  and  posits  the  same  problem  regarding 
woman's  pre-nuptial  impurity  as  "  The  Profligate "  did  with 
respect  to  a  man's  bachelor  liaison.  "  Mrs.  Lessingham  "  seems, 
a  curious  jumble  of  Mr.  Pinero's  last  three  serious  plays  flecked 
by  recollections  of  "  Keynotes  "  and  "  A  Superfluous  Woman." 
Both  pieces,  however,  are  inoculated  by  the  Ibsen  bacillus.  The 
heroine's  needless  confession  in  "  The  Pharisee  "  was  obviously 
suggested  by  similar  scenes  in  Ibsen ;  while  the  eponymous 
heroine  of  "  Mrs.  Lessingham"  appears  to  be  a  quaint  blend  of 
"  Thea  "  and  "  Hedda  Gabler." 

In  discussing  the-  results  accruing  from  this  revival  in  our 
theatre,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  treat  the  subject  under  two 
heads :  first,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  dramatic  outputs  from 
the  regular  stage ;  and  secondly,  to  consider  the  relations  subsisting 
between  actors  and  the  New  Drama. 

First  as  to  the  plays  :  the  poetic  play,  the  conventional  play, 
the  foreign  play,  and  the  one-performance  play  I  don't  propose 
to  consider.  Nor  shall  I  deal  with  the  "  actual "  comedy. 
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Such  works  as  "  The  Henrietta,"  "  The  Times,"  "  To-Day,"  and 
"  Gudgeons  "  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  discussion.  I  shall 
touch  only  on  those  plays  inspired  by  the  new  renascence  which 
deal  with  sexual  problems.  Such  works  will  fall  into  one  of 
three  classes.  First  comes  "  the  drama  of  to-morrow."  Of  the 
perfervid  hysterical  school  that  writes  plays  on  the  women  ques- 
tion from  the  women's  rights  standpoint,  Mr.  Pinero  is  the  dis- 
tinguished chief.  Then  there  is  the  "  drama  of  to-day,"  wherein 
social  satire  adds  piquancy  to  the  moralist's  deliverances  on 
social  questions.  Pre-eminent  in  the  writing  of  this  kind  of  play 
is  Mr.  Wilde.  Finally,  we  have  a  little  group  of  plays,  romantic 
in  manner  and  realistic  in  treatment,  whose  classification  I  can 
explain  later  on. 

Mr.  Pineiro's  first  essay  in  the  sociological  drama  can  hardly 
be  styled  a  success.  '*  The  Profligate  "  is  far  from  being  a  great — 
far  from  being  a  perfect  or  convincing  work.  It  is  crude  in 
theory,  it  ignores  human  nature,  and  scoffs  at  physical  laws  ;  it 
is  inconsistent  in  treatment,  melodramatic  in  construction,  and 
crammed  with  a  most  amazing  set  of  coincidences.  The  hero  is 
not  a  gentleman,  but  a  cad  of  'Arryish  proclivities,  the  heroine 
an  exasperating  little  fool  with  a  mission  to  touch  pitch.  You 
can't  construct  tragedy  out  of  such  incongruous  material  as  this. 

"  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  is  a  better  piece  of  work — a  fine,  in  some 
respects  a  great,  play.  And  I  say  this,  though  I  sat  through  the 
piece  unmoved.  But  except  that  Paula  is  a  more  detailed 
presentment  of  the  demi-mondaine  than  other  writers  have 
given  us,  except,  too,  that  the  author  has  diverted  sym- 
pathy from  her  victims,  to  the  miserable  creature  herself, 
I  must  say  I  fail  to  see  anything  very  original  in  the  study 
Mr.  Pinero  affords  us.  The  play  is  a  noble,  thoughtful  piece 
of  work,  but  it  makes  you  think  rather  than  feel.  I  need 
not  refer  to  French  plays  to  make  my  point  as  to  the  worn-out 
nature  of  Mr.  Pinero's  theme.  Mr.  Philips  has  sketched  ladies 
who  "  keep  house  "  for  successive  admirers  in  "As  in  a  Looking 
Glass,"  and  many  another  novel.  Mr.  George  Moore  has  traced 
the  gradual  demoralisation  of  a  woman  of  this  class  in  "  A  Mum- 
mer's Wife,"  and  thrown  out  a  prologue  to  "  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  in 
one  horrible  chapter  of  "  A  Drama  in  Muslin,"  and  Mr.  Wilde,  in 
Mrs.  Erlynne,  has,  with  admirable  reticence  and  wonderful  skill, 
given  us  his  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  great  pornic  problem. 

To  the  group  of  plays  which  contains  "The  Profligate"  and 
"  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  —plays  really  treatises  in  disguise,  polemics 
in  advocacy  of  the  new  doctrine  of  the  equal  obligation  of  purity 
on  men  and  women  alike,  "  The  Pharisee  "  naturally  belongs.  It 
is  an  earnest,  thoughtful  play,  depending  entirely  for  its  success 
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on  the  sincerity  with  which  its  main  thesis  is  advanced.  Its 
dialogue  is  effective  but  not  polished  ;  its  comedy  scenes  are  dismal 
and  devoid  of  the  slightest  scintillation  of  wit,  while  the 
means  taken  to  postpone  the  denouement  are  gratuitously  clumsy. 
Yet  the  play  has  some  very  effective  scenes,  and  the  character  of 
the  hero  is  drawn  with  photographic  accuracy.  This  type  of  the 
modern  man,  trained  in  the  Eugby  school,  moulding  his  life  on 
the  absurd  standard  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  living  on  the  conventional 
truths,  fast  developing  into  lies,  that  have  done  duty  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  this  English  gentleman,  with  his  cast-iron  morality, 
utter  lack  of  sympathy  and  ferocious  attachment  to  duty  (duty  in 
his  case  being,  as  Mr.  Wilde  says,  "  what  he  wants  other  people 
to  do"),  was  a  triumph  for  author  (Mr.  Malcolm  Watson)  and 
actor  (Mr.  Herbert  Waring)  alike. 

Two  other  plays  merit  inclusion  in  this  list,  "  Tares"  and 
"  The  Honourable  Herbert."  Mrs.  Beringer's  piece  is  repro- 
duced in  main  outline  in  George  Fleming's  new  drama.  Like 
"Mrs.  Lessingham,"  "  Tares  "  deals  with  the  conflicting  claims 
of  two  women — one  pure,  the  other  passionate — on  the  love  of  a 
man  who  has  "  lived  a  man's  life,"  and  as  in  the  one  play  so  in 
the  other,  motives  are  strained  past  all  belief.  Moreover,  the 
way  out  of  the  impasse  is  the  same  in  both  cases — the  ancienne 
retires  from  the  field. 

Mr.  Chambers's  drama  is  in  essence  a  piece  of  pure  theatri- 
calism.  It  is  a  drawing-room  rnelodramatist's  attempt  to  catch 
the  "  new  spirit,"  and  might  have  been  written  any  time  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  hero  is  a  fast,  cross-grained  husband, 
the  heroine  the  conventional  all-forgiving  wife. 

The  fault  of  the  new  school  of  playwrights — of  Mr.  Pinero 
and  "  George  Fleming  " — is  the  fault  that  mars  the  work  of  the  new 
school  of  pseudonymous  lady  novelists — a  glaring  and  fatal  lack 
of  proportion.  It  consists  primarily  in  the  undue  importance 
attached  to  sexual  lapses;  and,  secondly,  in  the  deliberate 
ascription  of  all  the  mischief  supposed  to  result  from  these 
illicit  relationships  to  the  man.  So  the  hero  of  a  modern 
story  must  be  drawn  after  one  of  two  models:  he  must  either 
be  the  hard,  unsympathetic  husband,  cynic,  or  Philistine; 
whose  incompatibility  of  temperament  with  that  of  his  wife 
throws  her  into  the  arms  of  her  lover,  or  the  rakish  inverte- 
brate husband  eager  to  gratify  his  novel  passion  for  union  with 
an  innocent  girl.  ,  But  whatever  happens,  the  woman  is  always 
represented  as  the  victim;  the  man  is  always  the  brute  whose 
"education"  (teste  Madame  Grand)  has  been  neglected.  With 
the  "  new  woman  "  it  is  always  a  case  of  "  heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose."  Not  only  does  she  demand  that  the  male  anima 
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shall  be  handed  over  to  her  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation — a 
kind  of  Ion— a  puer  intactus—but  she  further  insists  on  her 
:il>solute  right  to  break  the  bond  of  marriage  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances render  it  in  any  way  irksome.  She  may  legitimately  find 
sympathy  outside  the  domestic  hearth  ;  but  woe  unto  her  husband 
if  he  seek  similar  consolation  for  himself.  Such  a  simplification 
of  the  great  sexual  problem  is  far  from  commending  itself  to  the 
Lady  \Vindenneres  and  Leslie  Brudenells  of  our  day.  Let  the 
woman  fight  fairly  in  this  "duel  of  sex."  Man  may  have  become, 
in  Mr.  Buchanan's  phrase,  "  a  beast  that  walks  upright,"  and  the 
aid  of  the  other  sex  may  be  essential  to  his  reclamation  ;  but 
physical  laws  give  him  the  advantage  over  the  woman,  and  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  bullied  into  submission.  Misrepresentation 
will  not  assist  the  advocates  of  the  "  new  morality,"  though  a 
diligent  course  of  reading  might  prove  of  service.  Let  me 
recommend  three  of  Meredith's  books—"  Khoda  Fleming," 
"  Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  and  "One  of  Our  Conquerors,"  and,  in 
addition,  George  Egerton's  "  Keynotes."  A  careful  study  of 
these  works  and  a  dip  into  Balzac,  de  Maupassant,  and 
"  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  "  would,  I  fancy,  effect  a  very  salu- 
tary revolution  in  those  writers'  opinions. 

Our  second  group  of  plays  consists  practically  of  the  theatre  of 
Mr.  Wilde.  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  and  "  A  Woman  of  No 
Importance"  are  interesting  alike  as  stage  plays  -and  as  pieces  of 
literature.  Both  proved  popular  acting  dramas,  and  both 
possess  that  undoubted  literary  flavour  which  such  a  master  of  our 
language  as  Mr.  Wilde  might  be  expected  to  give  to  all  his  work. 
But  while  these  plays  prove  that  their  author  can  write  a  good 
acting  piece,  they  are  far  from  being  characterised  by  that 
dramatic  grip  and  mastery  of  stage  technique  that  meet  us  in 
the  work  of  a  Pinero  or  a  Sardou.  Truth  to  tell,  the  Master's 
dramatic  construction  is  not  merely  loose  and  haphazard, 
it  is  absolutely  ingenuous  in  its  simplicity.  Mr.  Wilde  takes  a 
story  (preferably  borrows  it  from  M.  Dumas)  that  might  be  told 
in  two  acts,  and  by  dint  of  sparkling  dialogue  spins  it  out  to 
four  acts.  Like  Sardou,  he  likes  to  have  an  act  of  exposition. 
But  this  expositionary  act  Mr.  Wilde  requires,  not  for  the 
necessary  marshalling  of  his  characters,  but  for  the  display  of  his 
verbal  fireworks.  Act  two  comes,  and  you  think  the  play  is  going 
to  begin.  So  it  is,  but  not  till  Mr.  Wilde  has  given  you  another 
taste  of  his  quality.  Then,  just  as  the  pit  is  getting  a  trifle  restive 
under  this  deluge  of  talk,  Mr.  Wilde  stems  the  tide  of  conversa- 
tion with  a  little  bit  of  drama,  and  down  goes  the  curtain  amid 
uproarious  applause.  The  third  and  fourth  acts  of  Mr.  Wilde's 
plays  are  always  the  best.  There  you  get  real  drama  that  grips 
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you — a  story  couched  in  plangent,  emotional  English  of  wonder- 
ful insight  and  eloquence.  But  why  must  the  third  act  have 
such  a  woefully  melodramatic  curtain  ?  And  why  cannot  Mr. 
Wilde  invent  a  story  of  his  own  ? 

In  "  The  Fan  "  he  gives  "  Francillon  "  a  somewhat  farcical  twist, 
and  assigns  it  a  mother-in-law  motif;  in  "A  Woman  of  No 
Importance  "  he  takes  "Le  Fils  Naturel  "  as  his  model.  He  wisely 
spares  us  Dumas'  ridiculous  prologue,  with  its  early  history  of  the 
fille  mere,  and  he  has  the  sense  to  make  man  and  woman  the 
protagonists  in  his  English  version  ;  but  in  return  he  gives  us  an 
entirely  superfluous  first  act,  and  no  more  satisfactory  than 
Dumas'  is  his  rather  laboured  attempt  to  prove  the  probability 
of  his  heroine's  being  able  to  maintain  herself  and  son,  and  meet 
her  betrayer  on  equal  conditions  of  affluence  and  social  status. 
The  Frenchiness  of  the  whole  idea  is  glaring — we  have  no 
"  natural  son  "  problem  in  England. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  these  plays  is  the  light  they  shed  on 
a  very  vexed  question  in  play-writing.  Mr.  Wilde  in  his  stage 
work  defines  within  rigid  limits  the  operations  of  the  literary 
play.  He  rejects  the  method  of  Ibsen — the  curt,  pregnant 
sentences,  obscure  in  the  study,  vital  on  the  stage,  along  with 
the  gap  and  pantomime  scheme  of  Mr.  Grundy.  "  A  play,"  says 
the  despiser  of  "puppets,"  is  "meant  to  be  acted,"  and  Mr. 
Wilde  has  developed  a  method  of  his  own  whereby  every  sentence 
is  wrought  and  polished  with  a  view  to  its  dramatic  effect. 
Nothing  is  lost ;  the  dialogue  throughout  the  play  is  thrown  into 
high  relief,  as  it  were,  and  every  witty  sally,  every  emotional 
passage,  wings  its  way  across  the  footlights  with  unerring 
precision.  The  audience  can  take  the  full  measure  of  the 
language  at  once,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  stage  a 
play  can  be  judged  in  its  entirety,  dialogue  and  story,  prior  to 
being  read. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  second  class  of  plays  without  a 
reference  to  "  The  Transgressor."  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
'  Gattie's  play  has  hardly  met  with  its  deserts,  either  from  the 
public  or  at  the  hands  of  the  critics.  The  magnificent  acting  of 
Miss  Nethersole  in  the  last  two  acts,  with  its  almost  French 
warmth  and  abandonment  to  passion,  has  received  its  due  meed 
of  praise,  but  the  piece  itself  has  been  rather  cold-shouldered. 
I  must  confess  that,  accepting  the  author's  scheme  and  the 
hero's  excuse  for  his  deception,  the  play  impressed  me  as  an 
original,  thoughtful,  stimulating  piece  of  work — a  genuine  pro- 
duct of  the  new  spirit,  alike  in  its  vehement  denunciation  of  con- 
ventional sham  and  in  the  sane,  healthy,  generous  nature  of  the 
heroine.  I  found  "The  Transgressor,"  in  fact,  a  thoroughly 
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interesting  and  genuinely  moving  play,  and  this  though  the 
dialogue  is  rather  apt  than  literary,  and  the  comic  scenes  merely 
rouse  an  occasional  smile.  Mr.  Gattie  is  a  true  modern,  and  has 
the  right  stuff  in  him ;  he  should  be  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  first  venture  to  write  another  play  of  modern  life. 

So  much  for  the  first  two  divisions  of  our  modern  plays  !  Let  us 
leave  our  "  fallen  men  "  and  "  fallen  women  "  to  fight  out  the  great 
"  duel  of  sex,"  let  us  close  our  ears  to  the  frantic  ravings  of  "  the 
gentlewoman,"  "  Sarah  Grand,"  and  her  stalwart  disciple  Arthur 
Pinero,  and  enjoy  the  comparative  sanity  that  breathes  in  the 
atmosphere  of  "  Beau  Austin,"  "  Sowing  the  Wind,"  and  "  The 
Tempter."  I  have  classed  these  three  plays  together  for  an 
obvious  reason.  Differing  as  they  do  in  degree  of  literary 
excellence,  in  subject  matter  and  in  relative  importance,  they 
resemble  one  another  in  their  essential  detachment  alike  from 
the  old  school  and  the  new.  In  all  three  plays  subjects  are  dealt 
with  of  whose  very  existence  the  ordinary  young  person  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ignorant,  and  these  matters  are  discussed  in  no  half- 
hearted fashion,  but  with  a  delicacy  and  frankness  only  tolerated 
in  our  playhouses  within  the  last  ten  years. 

But  there  is  nothing  modern  in  Eosamund  Athelstane,  in 
Dorothy  Musgrave,  or  in  the  Lady  Isobel.  They  are  true  women, 
women  "  human  to  the  core,"  despite  all  their  imperfections,  but 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  "White  Cross"  or  the 
neuropathic  prig. 

In  my  brief  analysis  of  the  dramatic  output  of  the  last  five 
years  I  have  alluded  to  the  more  important  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  present  dramatic  renascence.  I  have 
shown  how  the  drama  seems  likely  at  length  to  reclaim  its  long- 
lost  position  in  our  social  economy  ;  how — thanks  to  Mr.  Pinero 
and  Mr.  Wilde — the  dramatist  is  becoming  an  artist  and  threatens 
to  pose  as  a  moralist.  But  the  changes  do  not  end  here.  Not 
only  has  the  social  status  of  the  drama  and  of  the  dramatist 
risen,  but  the  actor  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  good  things. 
At  length,  given  something  his  brain  can  grapple  with,  he  is 
learning  to  respect  his  art.  No  longer  called  upon  to  clothe  in 
flesh  and  blood  the  puppets  of  the  conventional  drama,  he  has  now 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  true  mettle.  So  new  players -have 
risen  at  one  bound  into  prominence  ;  experienced  actors  lightly 
esteemed  have  at  length  made  themselves  a  name ;  and  artists 
ranking  high  in  one  branch  of  their  art  have  won  renown  in  an 
entirely  different  line.  Look  at  the  cases  of  Miss  Kobins  and 
Mrs.  Campbell.  The  metier  of  both  ladies  is  the  delineation  of 
the  non-moral  neuropathic  woman.  The  former  actress's  repu- 
tation has  been  won  by  her  acting  in  Ibsen's  plays  in  particular, 
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and  in  the  advanced  drama  in  general.  She  has  gone  from 
triumph  to  triumph.  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  "  The  Master  Builder," 
and  "  Kosmersholm  "  showed  her  intellectual  grasp.  "Alan's 
Wife,"  "  Diplomacy,"  and  "  Mrs.  Lessingham "  have  revealed 
her  strength  of  passion.  Mrs.  Campbell  is  another  example 
of  what  brains  will  do.  She  has  dignified  the  adventuress  or 
seducee  in  Adelphi  melodrama.  She  has  revealed  promise  as  a 
romantic  actress,  and  finally,  Mr.  Pinero's  wonderful  play  has 
revealed  her  as  an  unrivalled  exponent  of  the  naturalistic 
drama. 

Miss  Olga  Nethersole  has  had  a  harder  fight.  She  is  the 
passionate  modern  woman  who  defies  Society's  conventions,  and 
it  has  taken  her  five  years  to  make  her  reputation  in  this  line  of 
part ;  but  it  is  made  at  last,  and  made  by  the  new  drama. 
"  The  Dean's  Daughter  "  and  "  The  Profligate  "  were  good 
training  for  "  The  Silent  Battle  "  and  "  The  Transgressor." 

Then  there  are  Miss  Janet  Achurch  and  Miss  Olga  Brandon  ; 
both,  despite  "Alexandra"  and  "A  .Visit,"  are  one-part 
actresses,  and  as  yet  we  can  scarcely  gauge  their  full  powers. 

The  men  have  naturally  not  benefited  so  much  by  the  bracing 
influence  of  the  "  New  Drama."  Mr.  Waller,  despite  his  per- 
formances in  four  of  Ibsen's  plays,  is  hardly  suited  to  the  modern 
introspective  man.  He  is  a  popular  romantic  actor — Mr.  Terriss's 
destined  successor.  Mr.  Terry,  too — the  Forbes  Robertson  of 
the  near  future — is  also  romantic  rather  than  modern  in  his 
methods.  Mr.  Waring  and  Mr.  Elwood  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous instances  of  actors  made  by  the  advanced  movement. 

Mr.  Waring  is  the  Philistine  husband  to  the  life.  The  part 
seems  so  natural  to  him  that  he  experiences  some  difficulty  in 
getting  out  of  the  groove.  In  "A  Doll's  House,"  "  The 
Pharisee,"  and  "The  Idler,"  in  "  The  Master  Builder  "  and  in 
"  Gudgeons,"  he  acted  this  role  to  perfection.  His  Solness  is  the 
ablest  work  he  has  given  us ;  a  triumph  of  mingled  symbolism 
and  naturalism. 

Mr.  Elwood's  record  since  he  became  a  "  man  of  some  import- 
ance "  is  also  very  creditable.  His  part  in  the  New  Drama  is  the 
good-hearted  lover,  with  a  surface  heartlessness.  This, 'or  a 
similar  kind  of  role,  he  played  in  "Hedda  Gabler,"  "The 
Honourable  Herbert,"  and  "  Saints  and  Sinners."  His  latest 
appearance  has  been  in  a  husband  part,  a  role  originally  intended 
for,  and  better  suited  to,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson.  His  Eric 
Longley  is  the  best  part  Mr.  Elwood  has  had,  and  the  best  thing 
he  has  ever  done.  It  was  a  restrained  and  very  powerful  per- 
formance— a  piece  of  acting  which  did  much  to  ensure  playgoers' 
interest  in  the  first  two  acts  of  "  The  Transgressor." 
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Nowhere,  however,  has  the  "  New  Drama  "  led  to  such  strange 
developments  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson  and  Miss 
Kate  Eorke.  The  bouleversement  in  the  artistic  progress  of  these 
two  artists  has  been  almost  ludicrous.  Miss  Kate  Korke,  the 
erst  guileless  heroine  of  Buchananised  old  comedy,  became  the 
spotless  fledgling  schoolgirl  with  a  Nonconformist  conscience. 
Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson  left  Shakspere  and  romance  to  figure  as. 
the  approved  modern  husband— half  coward,  half  cad,  and 
wholly  rake.  "  Tares"  began  the  process  of  conversion  for  the 
two  players  ;  then  came  "  The  Profligate,"  with  its  similar  story. 
In  "Lady  Bountiful,"  Mr.  Eobertson  and  Miss  Eorke  were  still 
quarrelling  over  "  the  other  woman."  She  reappeared  in  "  Diplo- 
macy," to  mar  the  happiness  of  this  devoted  couple.  Now 
comes  "  Mrs.  Lessingham,"  and,  as  one  paper  ingenuously 
remarks,  the  Garrick  is  itself  again.  Mr.  Eobertson  is  profligate 
enough  to  satisfy  his  most  exigent  admirers,  and  Miss  Eorke's 
progress  in  the  "  new  morality  "  is  manifested  by  her  rejection 
of  the  ethics  of  Pinero  in  favour  of  those  of  "  Sarah  Grand." 

And  mention  of  "  Mrs.  Lessingham  "  reminds  us  that  "  the 
wheel  has  come  full  circle,"  that  the  "New  Drama"  and  its 
concomitant  "  New  Morality  "  have  reached  their  apotheosis. 
Progress  at  the  Garrick,  in  fact,  is  cyclic,  just  as  success  is 
"  artistic."  Fortunately,  Mr.  Hare  seems  at  least  to  have  found 
"  the  missing  word,"  and  is  now  going  in  for  "  Money." 

W.  A.  LEWIS  BETTANY. 
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Tempora     Mutantur. 

CUKIOUS  change  is  prevailing 

In  plays  of  the  order  grotesque  ; 
Poor  Parody's  prospects  are  paling, 

And  dim  burns  the  lamp  of  Burlesque. 
The  fun  of  the  last  generation 

At  length  has  been  forced  to  give  way, 
And  bow  to  that  new  innovation, 

The  "  Musical  Farcical  Play  !  " 

No  longer  our  stage  they  environ, 

Those  smart  little  skits  from  the  "  Strand  ! " 
Played  out  is  the  punning  of  Byron, 

And  quenched  are  the  quips  of  Burnand  ! 
Of  Farnie,  and  Eeeee,  and  their  tribe,  rid, 

We  seek,  to  amuse  us,  to-day, 
That  "  end  of  the  century  "  hybrid, 

The  "  Musical  Farcical  Play  !  " 

No  couplets  it  has  for  recital, 

On  nothing  its  incidents  hang, 
Though  sought  at  Morocco,  its  title 

In  Town,  will  be  bound  to  go  Bang  ! 
Its  lyrics  are  smart  and  sarcastic, 

Its  music  is  catchy  and  gay, 
Its  plot  (when  it  has  one)  elastic  ; 

That  "  Musical  Farcical  Play  !  " 

But  while  such  a  number  entangle 

The  Drama  with  questions  that  vex, 
And  rush  to  the  footlights  to  wrangle 

On  subjects  of  science  and  sex, 
Let's  welcome  this  modern  corrective, 

"Which  brushes  the  cobwebs  away, 
And  change  its  description  defective 

To  "  Music-hall  Farcical  Play  !  " 

ALFRED  LINDSAY. 
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Audrey — A  Country  Wench/ 


HE  name  and  description  in  the  book  have  a  spring- 
like fascination — an  odour  of  hay  and  hawthorn,  a 
flavour  of  new  milk  and  simplicity.  On  a  theatrical 
programme  the  words  convey  a"  very  different  idea. 
We  are  prepared  by  them  to  see  a  coarse  she-lout 
roll  about  the  stage  on  her  stomach  and  eat  turnips. 
Surely  if  Shakespere  had  meant  Audrey  to  be  the 
"very  strange  beast"  we  usually  see  clowning 
under  her  name,  he  would  have  used  other  terms  than 
those  he  chose  in  which  to  describe  her.  He  has  never  any  hesi- 
tation in  telling  us  what  sort  of  people  he  is  writing  about,  or 
giving  them  names  that  tell  us  without  further  explanation  on 
his  part.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  word  of  authority,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  for  Audrey  as  she 
is  generally  presented. 

The  ordinary  stage  Audrey  is  certainly  always  greeted  with 
noisy  applause,  but  one  might  almost  take  it  as  a  general  rule 
that  when  the  average  manager  producing  Shakespere  hears 
that  noisy  burst  of  applause  he  may  be  sure  he  has  done  something 
wrong.  There  is  always  in  an  audience  a  large  section  which 
hates  Shakespere  in  its  heart,  is  intolerably  bored  by  him  ;  and 
when  something  is  presented  which  is  not  Shakespere,  this  section 
is  relieved  and  rested,  gets  a  moment  or  two's  real  enjoyment, 
and  applauds  heartily.  Certainly  a  manager  has  a  right  to  please 
that  section  of  his  audience  if  he  chooses,  only  he  must  not 
think  he  is  producing  Shakespere  when  he  does  so. 

A  little  while  ago,  a  manager,  possibly  with  the  laudable  inten- 
tion of  improving  Shakespere,  introduced  into  one  play  a  serenade 
taken  from  another,  with  the  result  that  Shakespere's  words 
were  flatly  contradicted,  and  one  of  his  pure,  frank  heroines 
grossly  misrepresented.  The  audience  applauded  the  scene ; 
but  that  particular  burst  of  applause  was  not  given  to  a  repre- 
sentation of  him.  It  was  for  the  misrepresentation. 
At  the  St.  James's  some  years  ago  there  was  a  very  charming 
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Audrey,  an  Audrey  so  sweet  and  winning  that  if  she  was  not 
true  Shakespere  she  was  most  certainly  no  libel  on  him;  but 
the  ordinary  clownish,  apple-munching,  wooden-shoed,  tumbling 
Audrey  is  no  more  like  Shakespere's  conception  than  Caliban  it 
like  Coriolanus. 

Anyone  reading  the  part  of  Audrey  carefully  will  find  in  it  a 
certain  rustic  dignity,  a  gracious  seriousness,  sure  to  be  attractive 
to  a  man  like  Touchstone,  weary  of  trying  to  be  wittier  than  he 
was  by  Nature,  as  the  professional  jester  must.  She  was 
stupid,  but  not  with  the  aggressive  self-satisfaction  of  the  common- 
place fool — Solomon's  typical  fool,  who  is  "  wiser  in  his  own 
conceit  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a  reason."  She  has  the 
ascinating  gift  of  appreciation,  the  modest  receptivity,  that  make 
ignorance  charming  and  dulness  refreshing. 

And  then  she  is  good,  very  piquantly  good,  to  a  man  of 
Touchstone's  Court  experience.  It  is  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
I  think,  who  points  out  that  genius  has  a  much  greater  reverence 
for  character  than  character  can  possibly  have  for  genius.  Touch- 
stone was  not  a  genius,  but  had  wit  enough  to  appreciate  Audrey's 
character. 

.  Her    strongest    characteristic    is   her   honesty,    and   honesty 
in  her  speech  included  decency  of  bearing  and  avoidance  of  coarse 
words  and  unmannerly  acts.    She  is  sturdily  proud  of  her  virtue — 
prompt  to  defend  herself  from  the  suspicion  of  having   trifled 
with  Cor in ;  when  she  is  bewildered  with  the  novel  theory  that 
she  cannot  be  both  honest  and  fair,  she  gravely  thanks  God  that 
she  is  foul  (which  by  the  way,  merely  meant  dark-complexioned). 
But  though  she  is  foul,  she  is  no  slut,  as  Touchstone  is  very  well 
aware.    His  folly  is  only  professional,  and  though  it  takes  the  not 
uncommon  form  now  and  then  of  representing  himself  as  worse 
than  he  is,  he    makes    no   mistakes    about    Audrey's   honesty. 
One  manager  a   short  while   ago,  by   an   almost   blasphemous 
perversion  of  the  text,  made  him  deny  it  altogether.      Shakespere 
makes  him  assert  it.     "  An  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  'mine  own. 
Rich  honesty,  sir,  dwells,  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  home,  as  yoi 
pearl  in  your  foul  oyster."     Touchstone,  of    whom  Jaques  in 
moment    of    seriousness    says :     "A    man    of    your   breeding,'1 
would     not     have     been     attracted     in      the     least     by    t'h< 
stage    Audrey.     She    would     not     have     amused     him,    thei 
would   have   been  no  fun  in  bewildering  such  a  woman    wit! 
gibes  and  paradoxes.     He  would  have  missed  the  pleasure  a  clevei 
man  always  finds  in  talking  to  a  dear,  sweet,  stupid  woman,  who 
never  quite  understands  what  he  says,  but  always  admires  it.    It 
was  her  healthy,  frank  stupidity  that  appealed  to  him. 

And   Audrey's  stupidity  is   even   more   fascinating   than   h< 
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virtue;  she  is  so  very  deliciously  stupid.  She  can  never 
catch  up  with  Touchstone's  wit,  but  she  follows  it  with  wonder- 
ing fidelity.  One  word  at  a  time  is  about  all  she  can  understand, 
and  by  the  time  she  has  got  at  the  meaning  of  that  word  he  is 
miles  away— and  she  still  wondering.  He  was  the  most  wonder- 
ful creature  she  had  ever  seen  in  all  her  life.  When  Touch- 
stone bid  her  "  bear  her  body  more  seeming,"  she  was  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  standing  with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  staring 
in  open-mouthed  admiration  of  his  wonderful  flow  of  words,  than 
hanging  on  to  the  courtiers  in  coarse  curiosity.  She  had  probably 
seen  them  all  before,  and  didn't  think  so  very  much  of  them.  They 
were  quite  dull  compared  to  her  dazzling  lover.  Why  were  th^y 
not  all,  from  the  the  Duke  downwards,  listening  to  him  in  profound 
respect  ?  She  had  an  almost  holy  awe  of  him.  Her  "God  give  us 
joy  "  is  almost  reverent.  How  any  actress  can  take  the  words 
as  the  cue  for  hopping  round  her  lover  like  a  sportive  calf  passes 
the  non-professional  understanding.  Certainly,  when  one  does 
so,  it  is  only,  as  I  said,  the  people  who  dislike  Shakespere  that 
applaud  her. 

Jaques'  apparent  contempt  for  her  does  not  count  for  much. 
"Here  come  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts  which  in  all  tongues 
are  called  fools,"  scorns  her  and  Touchstone  as  lovers  rather  than  as 
individuals.  He  has  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  Orlando's  wisdom — 
nor  of  his  own,  for  that  matter.  One  may  fancy  if  one  will  that  he 
had  felt  the  charm  of  Rosalind's  sex  through  her  boy's  clothes 
(though  in  playing  the  part  one  would  have  no  right  to  force  an 
unauthorised  fancy  of  one's  own  on  an  audience),  and  that  he  let 
some  little  feeling  of  bitterness  vent  itself  on  the  least  important 
of  the  four  couples  in  his  general  benediction  before  forswearing 
the  world,  for  certainly  Audrey  and  Touchstone  would  be  little 
more  likely  to  wrangle  than  Phoebe  and  Silvius. 

I  have  discussed  the  stage  Audrey  with  several  actresses, 
some  of  whom  have  played  the  part.  One  or  two  would  have 
preferred  to  play  Shakespere's  had  they  been  allowed;  but  most 
of  them  talked  of  "stage  tradition,"  and  said  "Audrey  was 
always  played  so."  This  sort  of  thing  is  enough  to  make  us  take 
Mr.  Ossar  Wilde's  playful  dictum,  "  We  may  take  it  as  a  general 
rule  that  whatever  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers  is  not  good 
enough  for  us,"  as  a  serious  creed.  They  have  made  the 
meaning  of  Shakespere  of  none  effect  through  their  traditions  ! 

I  wonder,  will  any  actress  ever  have  the  courage  to  give  us  the 
real  Audrey — Audrey  as  she  is  written — a  stolid,  devoted,  solemn 
Midland  Saxon  woman  ;  for  choice,  barelegged  and  sunburnt, 
but  not  dressed  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  sluttishness  she  denies 
and  Shakespere  does  not  authorise;  slow  of  speech  and  sweetly 
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stupid,  against  whose  admiring  dulness  Touchstone's  quips  would 
patter  gently  like  hail  on  a  thatched  roof.  What  a  treat  it  would 
be !  Such  an  artist  would  possibly  gain  less  noisy  applause  than 
the  loutish  turnip-devourer ;  but  she  might  at  least  be  sure 
that  such  applause  as  she  did  receive  came  from  those  who  love 
Shakespere  rather  than  those  who  do  not. 

C.  D. 


The  Confession. 


AKGUEBITE  DE  THEBELLES  was  dying. 
Although  but  fifty-six,  she  seemed  like  seventy- 
five  at  least.  She  panted,  paler  than  the  sheets, 
shaken  by  dreadful  shiverings,  her  face  convulsed, 
her  eyes  haggard,  as  if  she  had  seen  some  horrible 
thing. 

Her  eldest  sister,  Suzanne,  some  six  years  older, 
sobbed  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed.  A  little  table 
drawn  close  to  the  couch  of  the  dying  woman,  and 
covered  with  a  napkin,  bore  two  lighted  candles,  the  priest  being 
momentarily  expected  to  give  extreme  unction  and  the  com- 
munion, which  should  be  the  last. 

The  apartment  had  that  sinister  aspect,  that  air  of  hopeless 
farewells,  which  belongs  to  the  chambers  of  the  dying.  Medicine 
bottles  stood  about  on  the  furniture,  linen  lay  in  the  corners, 
pushed  aside  by  foot  or  broom.  The  disordered  chairs  themselves 
seemed  affrighted,  as  if  they  had  run,  in  all  the  senses  of  the 
word.  Death,  the  formidable,  was  there,  hidden,  waiting. 

The  story  of  the  two  sisters  was  very  touching.  It  was  quoted 
far  and  wide  ;  it  had  made  many  eyes  to  weep. 

Suzanne,  the  elder,  had  once  been  madly  in  love  with  a  young 
man,  who  had  also  been  in  love  with  her.  They  were  engaged, 
and  were  only  waiting  the  day  fixed  for  the  contract,  when 
Henry  de  Lampierre  suddenly  died. 

The  despair  of  the  young  girl  was  dreadful,  and  she  vowed 
that  she  would  never  marry.  She  kept  her  word.  She  put  on 
widow's  weeds,  which  she  never  took  off. 

*  From  "  The  Odd  Number,"  sketches  by  Guy  de  Maupassauc.    (Osgood  Mcllvaine.) 
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Then  her  sister,  her  little  sister  Marguerite,  who  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  came  one  morning  to  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  elder,  and  said :  "  Big  Sister,  I  do  not  want  thee  to 
be.  unhappy.  I  do  not  want  thee  to  cry  all  thy  life.  I  will  never 
leave  thee  ;  never,  never  !  I — I,  too,  shall  never  marry.  I  shall 
stay  with  thee  always,  always,  always  !  " 

Suzanne,  touched  hy  the  devotion  of  the  child,  kissed  her, 
but  did  not  helieve. 

Yet  the  little  one,  also,  kept  her  word,  and  despite  the 
(MI treaties  of  her  parents,  despite  the  supplications  of  the 
elder,  she  never  married.  She  was  pretty,  very  pretty  ;  she 
refused  many  a  young  man  who  seemed  to  love  her  truly  ;  and 
she  never  left  her  sister  more. 

They  lived  together  all  the  days  of  their  life,  without  ever 
being  separated  a  single  time.  They  went  side  by  side,  inseparably 
united.  But  Marguerite  seemed  always  sad,  oppressed,  more 
melancholy  than  the  elder,  as  though  perhaps  her  sublime 
sacrifice  had  broken  her  spirit.  She  aged  more  quickly,  had 
white  hair  from  the  age  of  thirty,  and,  often  suffering,  seemed 
afflicted  by  some  secret,  gnawing  trouble. 
Now  she  was  to  be  the  first  to  die. 

Since  yesterday  she  was  no  longer  able  to  speak.  She  had 
only  said,  at  the  first  glimmers  of  day-dawn : 

"  Go  fetch  Monsieur  le  Cure,  the  moment  has  come." 
And  she  had  remained  since  then  upon  her  back,  shaken  with 
spasms,  her  lips  agitated  as  though  dreadful  words  were  mount- 
ing from  her  heart  without  power  of  issue,  her  look  mad  with 
fear,  terrible  to  see. 

Her  sister,  torn  by  sorrow,   wept  wildly,  her  forehead  resting 
on.  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  kept  repeating : 
"  Margot,  my  poor  Margot,  my  little  one  !  " 
She  had  always  called  her  " Little  One,"  just  as  the  younger 
had  always  called  her  "  Big  Sister." 

Steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs.  The  door  opened.  A  choir- 
boy appeared,  followed  by  an  oli  priest  in  a  surplice.  As  soon  as 
she  perceived  him,  the  dying  woman,  with  one  shudder,  sat  up, 
opened  her  lips,  stammered  two  or  three  words,  and  began  to 
scratch  the  sheet  with  her  nails  as  if  she  had  wished  to  make  a 
hole. 

The  Abbe  Simon  approached,  took  her  hand,  kissed  her  brow, 
and  with  a  soft  voice  : 

"  God  pardon  thee,  my  child  ;  have  courage,  the  moment  is 
now  come,  speak." 

Then  Marguerite,  shivering  from  head  to  foot,  shaking  her 
whole  couch  with  nervous  movements,  stammered  : 
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"  Sit  down,  Big  Sister     .     .     .     listen." 

The  priest  bent  down  towards  Suzanne,  who  was  still  flung 
upon  the  bed's  foot.     He  raised  her,  placed  her  in  an  arm-chair, 
and  taking  a  hand  of  each  of  the  sisters  in  one  of  his  own,  he 
pronounced : 

"  Lord,  my  God  !  Endue  them  with  strength,  cast  Thy  mercy 
upon  them." 

And  Marguerite  began  to  speak.  The  words  issued  from  her 
throat  on 3  by  one,  raucous,  with  sharp  pauses,  as  though  very 
feeble. 

"  Pardon,  pardon,  Big  Sister;  oh,  forgive!  If  thou  knewest 
how  I  have  had  fear  of  this  moment  all  my  life.  .  .  ." 

S  uzanne  stammered  through  her  tears  : 

"  Forgive  thee  what,  Little  One?  Thou  has  given  all  to  me, 
sacrificed  everything  ;  thou  art  an  angel.  .  .  ." 

Bur  Marguerite  interrupted  her  : 

"  Hush,  hush  !  Let  me  speak.  ...  do  not  stop  me.  It 
is  dreadful  ...  let  me  tell  all  ...  to  the  very  end, 
without  flinching.  Listen.  Thou  remernberest  .  .  .  thou 
rememberest  .  .  .  Henry.  .  ." 

Suzanne  trembled  and  looked  at  her  sister.  The  younger 
continued  : 

"  Thou  must  hear  all,  to  understand.  I  was  twelve  years  old, 
only  twelve  years  old ;  thou  rememberest  well,  is  it  not  so  ? 
And  I  was  spoiled,  I  did  everything  that  I  liked  !  Thou  remem- 
berest, surely,  how  they  spoiled  me?  Listen.  The  first  time 
that  he  came  he  had  varnished  boots.  He  got  down  from  his 
horse  at  the  great  steps,  and  he  begged  pardon  for  his  costume, 
but  he  came  to  bring  some  news  to  papa.  Thou  rememberest, 
is  it  not  so  ?  Don't  speak — listen.  When  I  saw  him  I  was 
completely  carried  away,  I  found  him  so  very  beautiful ;  and  I 
remained  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  salon  all  the  time  that  he 
was  talking.  Children  are  strange  .  .  .  'and  terrible.  Oh 
yes  ...  I  have  dreamed  of  all  that. 

"  He  came  back  again  .  .  .  several  times.  .  .  I  looked 
at  him  with  all  my  eyes,  with  all  my  soul.  .  .  I  was  large  of 
my  age  .  .  .  and  very  much  more  knowing  than  anyone 
thought.  He  came  back  often.  .  .  I  thought  only  of  him.  I 
said  very  low  : 

"  '  Henry  .  .  .  Henry  de  Lampierre  ! ' 
"  Then  they  said  that  he  was  going  to  marry  thee.  It  was  a 
sorrow  ;  oh,  Big  Sister,  a  sorrow  ...  a  sorrow  !  I  cried  for 
three  nights  without  sleeping.  He  came  back  every  day,  in  the 
afternoon,  after  his  lunch  .  .  .  thou  rememberest,  is  it  not 
so  ?  Say  nothing  .  .  .  listen.  Thou  madest  him  cakes 
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which  he  liked  .  .  .  with  meal,  with  butter  and  milk.  Oh,  I 
know  well  how.  I  could  make  them  yet  if  it  were  needed.  He 
ate  them  at  one  mouthful,  and  .  .  .  and  then  he  drank  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  then  he  said,  '  It  is  delicious.'  Thou  remem- 
berest  how  he  would  say  that  ? 

"  I  was  jealous,  jealous !  The  moment  of  thy  marriage 
approached.  There  were  only  two  weeks  more.  I  became 
crazy.  I  said  to  myself:  'He  shall  not  marry  Suzanne,  no,  I 
will  not  have  it !  It  is  I  whom  he  will  marry  when  I  am  grown 
up.  I  shall  never  find  anyone  whom  I  love  so  much.'  But  one 
night,  ten  days  before  the  contract,  thou  tookest  a  walk  with 
him  in  front  of  the  chateau  by  moonlight  .  .  .  and  there 
.  .  .  .  under  the  fir,  under  the  great  fir  ...  he  kissed 
thee  .  .  .  kissed  .  .  .  holding  thee  in  his  two  arms 
.  .  .  .  so  long.  Thou  remeraberest,  is  it  not  so?  It  was 
probably  the  first  time  .  .  .  yes.  .  .  Thou  wast  so  pale 
when  thou  earnest  back  to  the  salon. 

"  I  had  seen  you  two  ;  I  was  there,  in  the  shrubbery.  I  was 
angry  !  If  I  could  I  should  have  killed  you  both  ! 

"  I  said  to  myself:  '  He  shall  not  marry  Suzanne,  never  !  He 
shall  marry  no  one.  I  should  be  too  unhappy.'  And  all  of  a 
sudden  I  began  to  hate  him  dreadfully. 

"  Then,  dost  thou  know  what  I  did  ?  Listen.  I  had  seen  the 
gardener  making  little  balls  to  kill  strange  dogs.  He  pounded  up 
a  bottle  with  a  stone  and  put  the  powdered  glass  in  a  little  ball 
of  meat. 

I  took  a  little  medicine  bottle  that  mamma  had  ;  I  broke  it 
small  with  a  hammer,  and  I  hid  the  glass  in  my  pocket .  It  was 
a  shining  powder.  .  .  The  next  day,  as  soon  as  you  had  made 
the  little  cakes  ...  I  split  them  with  a  knife  and  I  put  in 
the  glass  ...  He  ate  three  of  them.  I,  too,  I  ate  one  .  .  . 
I  threw  the  other  six  into  the  pond.  The  two  swans  died  three 
days  after  .  .  .  Dost  thou  remember  ?  Oh,  say  nothing 
listen,  listen.  I,  I  alone  did  not  die  ...  but  I 
have  always  been  sick.  Listen  ...  He  died— thou  knowest 
well  .  listen  .  .  .  that,  that  is  nothing.  It  is  after- 

wards, later  .  .  .  always.  .  .  the  worst  .  .  .  listen. 
'  My  life,  all  my  life  .  .  .  what  torture  !  I  said  to  myself: 
1  I  will  never  leave  my  sister.  And  at  the  hour  of  death  I  will 
tell  her  all  .  .  .'  There !  And  ever  since,  I  have  always 
thought  of  that  moment  when  I  should  tell  thee  all .  Now  it  is 
come.  It  is  terrible.  Oh  ...  Big  Sister ! 

'  I  have  always  thought,  morning  and  evening,  by  night  and 

by  day,  '  Some  time   I   must  tell  her  that     .     .     .'     I  waited 

.     What  agony  !     ...     It  is  done.     Say  nothing.     Now 
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I  am  afraid  .  .  .  am  afraid  .  .  .  oh,  I  am  afraid.  If  I 
am  going  to  see  him  again,  soon,  when  I  am  dead.  See  him 
again  .  .  .  think  of  it !  The  first !  Before  thou !  I  shall 
not  dare.  I  must  ...  I  am  going  to  die  ...  I  want 
you  to  forgive  me.  I  want  it  ...  I  cannot  go  off  to  meet 
him  without  that.  Oh,  tell  her  to  forgive  me,  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
tell  her  ...  I  implore  you  to  do  it.  I  cannot  die  without 
that  .  .  ." 

She  was  silent,  and  remained  panting,  always  scratching  the 
sheet  with  her  withered  nails. 

Suzanne  had  hidden  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  did  not  move. 
She  was  thinking  of  him  whom  she  might  have  loved  so  long  ! 
What  a  good  life  they  should  have  lived  together  !  She  saw 
him  once  again  in  that  vanished  bygone  time,  in  that  old  past 
which  was  put  out  for  ever.  The  beloved  dead — how  they  tear 
your  hearts  !  Oh,  that  kiss,  his  only  kiss  !  She  had  hidden  it  in 
her  soul.  And  after  it  nothing,  nothing  more  her  whole  life 
long  ! 

All  of  a  sudden  the  priest  stood  straight,  and,  with  strong, 
vibrant  voice,  he  cried  : 

"  Mademoiselle  Suzanne,  your  sister  is  dying  !  " 

Then  Suzanne,  opening  her  hands,  showed  her  face  soaked 
with  tears,  and  throwing  herself  upon  her  sister,  she  kissed  her 
with  all  her  might,  stammering  : 

"  I  forgive  thee,  I  forgive  thee,  Little  One." 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT. 
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Condensed   Dramas. 


NO.  X.—MRS.  LESSINGHAM;  OR,  MOODS  AND  TENSES. 
ACT  I.— The  Imperfect. 

"  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Present  may  be  followed  by  the  Imperfect 
and  the  Pluperfect."— SCHELLEK. 

Scene,  Mr.  Forbes's  Chambers  in  the  Temple. 

Farmer  (a  servant)  is  discovered  hastily  removing  the  only  tray  in 
his  character. 

Mrs.  Lessingham  (clothed  in  raiment  appropriate  to  the  recent 
re- opening  of  a  family  vault,  enters)  '  I  am  just  off  to  Kensal 
Green.  Can  I  see  Mr.  Forbes '? 

Farmer  :  No,  madam,  he  is  out. 

Mrs.  Less. :  Then  I'll  call  again  after  the  funeral. 

Farmer  :  What  name,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Less.  :  Say  that  Mrs.  More  or  Less .  No,  say  a  lady 

with  grief  in  her  garments,  but  a  smile  on  her  lips,  desires  to 
gaze  into  his  expressive  orbs.  Please  remember  my  exact  words. 
This  is  a  literary  play,  so  appropriate  expression  is  everything. 
(Disappears.) 

Major  Hardy  (enters) :  I  am  a  hero,  and  have  just  been  vaccinated ; 
my  arm  took  so  well  that  they  made  me  a  V.C.  Let  us 
talk  about  a  dog ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot,  but  it  will 
mystify  the  audience  and  mislead  them  into  the  belief  that  I  am  a 
sympathetic  character  with  a  kind  heart.  (They  talk  about  a 
dog  until  the  servant  has  had  enough  of  it,  when  he  departs.) 

(Equivalent  for  light  comedy  relief  lady    enters  ;    is  very  arch 
and  entertaining  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  retires.) 

Mr.  Forbes  (enters  in  wig  and  gown)  :  I  am  an  (early)  rising 
barrister.  I  practise  in  the  Courts  before  they  meet,  and  so  get 
through  my  work  without  interruption,  and  finish  for  the  day 
soon  after  breakfast- time.  Hardy,  you  are  my  oldest  friend, 
therefore  you  know  nothing  of  my  private  affairs ;  allow  me  then 
to  inform  you  I  love  Lady  Anne  Beaton  as  only  a  barrister  with 
abundant  leisure  can  love  a  beautiful,  high-born,  and  wealthy 
heiress. 
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Major  H.  :  But  what  about  Mrs.  Lessingham  ?  These  old 
loves,  whether  in  melodrama  or  in  literary  plays,  have  a  nasty 
habit  of  turning  up  at  the  wedding. 

Forbes :  Oh,  she's  all  right.  Hardy,  friend  of  a  lifetime,  let 
me  impart  to  you  that  which  I  myself,  our  many  mutual  friends, 
and  the  Society  papers  have  all  withheld  from  you,  namely,  the 
details  of  my  liaison  with  Mrs.  Lessingham. 

Major  H. :  I  will  hang  upon  your  lips,  with  my  back  to  the 
audience,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  sympathetic  auditor. 

Forbes  :  Mrs.  Lessingham's  husband  yearned  for  drink,  so  she 
yearned  for  sympathy.  She  came  here  to  get  it ;  but  the  time 
came  when  sympathy  turned  to  love,  so  we  fled  to  Algiers.  We 
lived  there  for  five  years,  till  one  day  there  came  a  quarrel — it  was 
about  private  theatricals.  We  were  both  directors  of  the  Bedouin 
A.  D.  C.  I  wanted  to  put  on  "Paul  Pry"  and  play  the  low 
comedy  lead,  but  she  fancied  herself  as  Lady  Teazle,  and  insisted 
upon  "  The  School  for  Scandal  "—so  we  parted  for  ever. 

Major  H.  (retires  to  a  corner  and  murmurs  to  himself)  :  Lady 
Anne  must  and  shall  be  mi-en.  Methinks  my  anonymous  letter 
to  Mrs.  Lessingham  will  do  the  trick.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  say 
Ha !  ha !  But,  unfortunately,  in  a  literary  play,  the  villain  must 
bide  his  time  ;  but  let  everybody  beware  !  (A  knock  is  heard  at 
the  door.) 

Forbes  :  Come  in  ! 

Mrs.  Lessingham  (re-enters  and  raises  her  veil). 

Major  H.  (having  laid  the  train,  prudently  retires  before  the 
explosion). 

Forbes  (starts)  :  Mrs.  Lessingham ! 

Mrs.  Less. :  Yes,  Walter,  your  own  Gladys.  Five  years  ago 
we  grew  tired  of  one  another  and  parted  ;  so  now  that  my 
husband  is  dead  I  naturally  assume  that  you  are  panting  to 
make  me  yours.  .(Clings  to  him  lovingly.) 

Forbes  (with  what  ought  to  be  convincing  coldness,  does  all  he 
can  to  keep  her  at  a  distance). 

Mrs.  Less,  (who  is  apparently  a  thick-skinned  neurotic,  con- 
tinues to  lavish  caresses). 

Major  Hardy  (re-enters) . 

Forbes  (to  him) :  Tell  her  ! 

Major  H.  (cheerily)  :  With  pleasure. 

(Forbes  sneaks  aivay.) 

Major  H.  :  Mrs.  Lessingham,  Walter  loves  another. 

Mrs.  Less,  (starts) :  What !  After  five  years'  complete  silence 
on  my  part !  Impossible  ! 

(Forbes  sneaks  in.) 
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Mrs.  Less.  :  Her  name? 

Forbes  ;  That  I  will  not  tell  you  ;  and  as  the  Society  journals 
are  invariably  silent  about  the  marriage  of  any  lady  who  happens 
to  be  the  wealthy  daughter  of  a  peer,  you  will  never  know. 

Mrs.  Less,  (perambulates  the  stage  and  indicates  by  facial 
expression  her  future  career]  ;  I  have  but  one  consolation  left  to 
me — the  fact  that  I  can  afford  to  keep  a  carriage.  Major  Hardy, 
take  me  to  it. 

Forbes  (interposes)  :  Stop,  there  is  suicide  in  your  eye.  Let 
me  remove  it  with  the  feather  of  commiseration. 

Mrs.  Less,  (in  a  frenzy  of  despair)  :  No,  no. 

Major  //.  (to  Forbes)  :  Let  us  go  away  and  leave  her  alone  in 
this  room. 

Forbes  :  What  good  will  that  do  ? 

Major  H.  :  Someone  may  come  in  and  find  her  here,  compli- 
cations will  ensue,  and  these  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  forlorn 
Lessingham. 

Forbes :  Good.  I  will  retire  to  my  bedroom,  and  by  way  of 
adequate  motive,  I  will  mention  that  I  propose  to  brush  my  hair. 
(Leaves.  A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.) 

Major  H.  (to  himself) :  Lady  Anne,  of  course.  Now  for  a 
satisfactory  row.  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  laugh  sardonically ! 
(To  Mrs.  Less.)  Someone  is  coming.  Secrete  yourself.  There 
is  a  large  choice  of  doors  :  select  one. 

Mrs.  Less. :  I  will.  (Makes  her  choice,  and  leaves.  Major 
Hardy  joins  Forbes  in  his  bedroom.) 

Lady  Anne  Beaton  (enters) :  It  is  Walter's  birthday,  so  I  have 
come  to  decorate  his  chambers  with  flowers.  It  is  a  Scotch 
custom,  kindly  but  unconventional.  I  will  now  empty  all 
Walter's  cigar  boxes,  cigarette  cases,  and  other  receptacles,  and 
fill  them  with  heather — thus  substituting  flowers  for  weeds.  'Tis 
a  sweet  conceit,  and  will  charm  him  hugely. 

(Mrs.  Lessingham — who  understands  what  is  expected  of  her — 

re-enters.) 

Lady  Anne  (without  looking  round) :  Where  does  Mr.  Forbes 
keep  his  tobacco- jars  ? 

Mrs.  Less,  (in  hollow  tones)  :  On  the  bottom  shelf  of  the 
bookcase.  (To  herself.)  'Twas  even  so  at  Algiers,  for  that  article 
of  furniture  was  ever  his  constant  companion. 

Lady  Anne  (starts  and  regards  her)  :  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  always  assume  that  when  anyone  enters  the  room  it  is  a 
servant.  So  characteristic,  you  know — suggests  the  aristocrat. 

(Forbes  and  Major  Hardy  re-enter.  Forbes  starts  and  staggers. 
Major  H.  chuckles  in  a  corner  at  the  success  of  his  plot.) 
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Lady  Anne  (severely)  :  Introduce  us.        (They  are  introduced.) 

Mrs.  Less. :  Take  me  to  my  only  consolation — my  carriage. 

(Major  H.  takes  her.) 

(A  stagey  American  and  an  un-stagey  dog  enter  and  supply  a 
literary  equivalent  for  comic  relief.  As  soon  as  everyone  is  suffi- 
ciently depressed,  they  depart,  and  the  play  proceeds.) 

Lady  Anne  :  Who  is  the  lady? 

Forbes  :  As  you  may  assume  from  her  costume,  she  is  one 
bowed  down  by  grief. 

Lady  Anne  :  A  friend  of  yours  ? 

Forbes  :  She  was — five  years  ago. 

Lady  Anne  :  Ah  !  Then  it  is  clear  you  have  a  Past !  We  both 
presumably  belong  to  that  much-paragraphed  section  of  humanity 
called  "Society";  and  if  you  had  been  guilty  of  any  slip  in  days 
gone  by,  it  would  be  common  property,  and  I  should  have 
heard  of  it.  As  it  is,  I  know  nothing  against  you.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  endowed  with  the  celebrated  Beaton  intuition,  and  in  a 
moment — I  See  it  All.  (Forbes  coivers.)  A  lady  in  black  comes 
to  see  you.  You  knew  her  in  the  past.  The  inevitable  con- 
clusion is  that .  How  long  did  you  live  with  her  ? 

Forbes :  Five  years. 

Lady  Anne  (triumphantly) :  I  knew  it. 

Forbes  :  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Lady  Anne  ;  Goodness  only  knows. 

Curtain. 


ACT  II.— The  Pluperfect. 

"  The  Pluperfect  properly  denotes  an  action  more  than  perfect,  or  an 
action  that  is  complete  in  reference  to  another  that  follows  it." — SCHELLER. 

Mrs.  Lessingham's  Palatial  Sitting  Koorn  at  the  Langham. 

Major  H.  (enters)  :  There's  been  an  awful  row,  although  I 
shall  pretend  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

(Lady  Anne  enters.) 

Major  H.  (innocently)  ;  Why  are  you  here  ? 

Lady  Anne  ;  To  see  Mrs.  Lessingham. 

Major  H.  (to  himself)  ;  Hurray  !  She  is  an  obstinate  girl,  a 
true  Beaton ;  now,  if  I  try  to  persuade  her  to  go,  she  will 
most  certainly  remain — firm  as  a  rock.  (To  her.)  Lady  Anne,  let 
me  implore  you  to  quit  this  house. 

Lady  Anne :  Never  ! 

Major  H.  :  Let  me  beseech  you. 
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Lad  a  Anne  (stamps  her  foot)  :  I  will  not. 

Muj'ur  H.  (to  himself,  joyfully)  :  I  knew  it  :  so  I  will  again 
remark,  although  with  bated  breath,  Hurray  ! 

Mrs.  Less,  (enters)  :  Lady  Anne  ! 

Ltd///  Anne  :  Major  Hardy  ! 

Major  H.  :  I  gather  from  your  tone  you  wish  me  to  be  gone. 

Lady  Anne  ;  Your  perceptive  faculties  are  acute — I  do. 

(Major  Hardy  leaves,  chuckling.) 

Jl/r.9.  Less.  :  Why  are  you  here  ? 

Lady  Anne  :  I  know  all. 

Mrs.  Less.  :  What  can  I,  with  an  air  of  commendable  self- 
sacrifice,  tell  you  to  prove  that  you  are  mistaken  ?  (Muses  for 
a  moment.)  Of  course,  the  very  thing  !  You  know  that  I  keep 
a  carriage  and  live  in  an  expensive  first-floor  suite  in  this  hotel, 
and  that  Mr.  Forbes  is  only  a  rising  barrister  ;  so  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  am  a  bad  lot,  and  only  went  to  him  for  money. 

Lady  Anne  (incredulously]  :  Oh,  indeed. 

Mrs.  Less. :  Let  me  also  assure  you,  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
possibly  carry  conviction,  that  I  never  loved  him  ;  he  was  only 
my  caprice — whatever  that  may  be. 

Lady  Anne  :  Do  you  mind  repeating  those  statements  to  Mr. 
Forbes,  who  is  waiting  below  ? 

Mrs.  Less,  (with  well  dissimulated,  surprise  and  distress) :  No, 
no. 

Lady  Anne :  Just  so  ;  exactly.  Mr.  Forbes  will  now  enter 
and  propose  for  your  hand.  As  you  may  guess,  he  does  it 
entirely  for  love  of  me,  and  at  my  urgent  entreaty. 

Forbes  (enters):  Mrs.  Lessingham — Gladys,  we  parted  five 
years  ago,  and  since  that  time,  as  you  may  gather  from  my  manner 
towards  you,  I  have  ceased  to  have  the  slightest  regard  for  you. 
Moreover,  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  younger,  more  beauti- 
ful, and  much  wealthier  lady.  Nevertheless,  at  her  bidding  I  do 
what  anybody  else  under  similar  circumstances  would  absolutely 
decline  to  do ;  I  lay  at  your  feet  the  shattered  fragments  of  my 
bur-roken  heart,  and  implore  you  to  stoop  down  and  sweep 
them  up. 

Mrs.  Less. :  Oh  joy !  oh  rapture  !  (To  herself.)  Good  old 
Major  ! 

(Falls  into  Forbes1  s  arms). 
Curtain. 
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ACT  III.— The  Future. 

"  The  Future  is  also  followed  by  the  Perfect  when  the  discourse  is  of 
a  past  event."— SCHELLER. 

SCENE. — The  High  Moor.     The    Equivalents  for   Comic  Relief 

enter,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  practicable  tea-kettle  and  an 

ear-trumpet,  perform  a  comic  picnic. 

Mrs,  Forbes  (formerly  Lessingham)  strolls  in,  and,  as  she  has  no 
taste  for  tea,  sits  gloomily  apart. 

(Major  Hardy  enters,  and  forthwith  the  comic  picnic  proceeds 
in  whispers.} 

Mrs.  Less.  :  I  have  been  married  a  year,  but  it  has  only  just 
occurred  to  me  that  if  you  marry  a  man  who  has  ceased  to  care 
for  you  and  is  passionately  in  love  with  another  woman,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  he  will  prove  a  satisfactory  husband.  I 
will  now  go  and  wander. 

(She  leaves,  and  the  comic  picnic  begins  to  talk  at  the  top  of  its 
voice.} 

1st  Picnic  Item :  By  Jove,  deah  boy,  woman  is  decidedly  a 
wondahful  crechaw  ! 

2nd  P.  I.  :  I  believe  you,  old  chappie ;  she's  quite  incom- 
prehensible. What?  (After  uttering  these  words  of  wisdom 
they  stuff  their  hands  into  their  pockets  and  stroll  off.  Comic 
picnic  effaces  itself  generally.} 

Lady  Anne  (who  has  been  sketching  the  view  from  the  top  of 
a  contiguous  mountain,  descends  in  order  that  she  may  finish  it 
from  another  point  of  view.} 

Major  Hardy :  Why  did  you  induce  your  cousin  to  ask  Mr. 
Forbes  and  his  wife  to  stay  in  the  same  house  with  yourself? 

Lady  Anne  :  Just  for  fun.  As  you  know,  I  took  advantage  ot 
his  love  for  me  to  force  him  into  a  'marriage  with  a  woman  he 
did  not  care  twopence  about,  and  who  had  voluntarily  parted 
company  with  him  five  years  before  their  second  meeting;  so 
naturally  I  was  most  anxious  to  find  out  from  personal 
observation  how  he  liked  it. 

Major  H. :  I  can  tell  you  ;   he  loathes  it,  and  loves  you  still. 

Lady  Anne  (with  feigned  surprise} :  Impossible  ! 

Major  H. :  And  what  is  more,  he]will,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  minutes,  standing  in  this  very  spot,  make  love  to  you. 

Lady  Anne  (indignantly}]:  It  is  untrue.  (To  herself.}  But  it 
would  be  such  fun.  I  do  so  like  to  lead  them  on  and  then  over- 
whelm them  with  indignation.  (To  him.)  Major  Hardy,  send 
Mr.  Forbes  to  me. 

Major  H. :  With  pleasure.  (To  himself.)  Ha,  ha !  I  think 
I've  put  another  nail  into  your  coffin,  my  boy.  (Is  going.) 
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Lady  Anne  (sweetly)  :  Major  Hardy,  you  are  my  dear  friend. 

M'njor  H.  (to  himself)  :  Now's  my  turn.  (To  her.)  Anne, 
I  love  you. 

Ladij  Anne  (starts,  indignantly) :  Oh,  this  is  an  outrage  !  (To 
hewlf,  smiling}.  I  knew  he'd  do  it. 

Major  If.  :  I  will  leave  by  the  midnight  train. 

Lady  Anne  (coldly):  As  you  please,  sir.      (Major  H.  goes  out.) 

Latin  Anne  :  He  won't,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  and  upon  my  word  I 
think  I  shall  have  to  put  up  with  him.  I'm  getting  on — and, 
really,  now  that  he  has  discarded  that  absurd  sling,  he's  quite 
presentable. 

Forbes    (enters,    rushes   to   her) :  Oh,  Anne,  how  I   love  yon  ! 

Lady  Anne  (to  herself)  :  I  see  his  wife  hiding  behind  a  boulder; 
so  I'll  lead  him  on  and  have  some  fun !  (To  him,  innocently  and 
archly.)  Oh,  Walter,  surely  you  are  mistaken ;  for  in  Society 
husbands  always  love  their  wives,  don't  they  ? 

Mrs.  Forbes  (steals  in  at  the  back  and  listens). 

Forbes  :  I  can  assure  you  that  ever  si  ace  I  have  been  married 
I  have  had  a  place-I-would-not-mention  of  a  time. 

(Mrs.  Forbes  screams  and  faints.    Picture.) 

(Curtain.) 


ACT  IV.— The  Open  Verdict. 

"  When  the  Imperfect  disagrees  with  the  Present  over  the  Pluperfect,  She 
often  takes  a  dive  into  the  Future." — ANON. 

SCENE.— The  Hall,  Castle  Glen. 

Mrs.  Forbes  (discovered,  her  maid  is  putting  the  last  stitches  to 
an  elaborate  dinner  gown)  :  I  always  dress  after  dinner,  and  in 
the  most  public  room  in  the  house ;  it's  so  very  unconventional 
and  literary ! 

Maid  (presenting  the  usual  microscopic  poison  vial)  :  Here  are 
your  drops,  Madam.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that 
should  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  commit  suicide,  a  dose  of 
more  than  two  drops  would  be  instant  death. 

Mrs.  Forbes  ;  Thank  you  for  the  information ;  you  can  go. 

(Maid  departs.) 
(Major  Hardy  and  Stage  American  enter.) 

Major  H. :  As  dinner  is  just  over  and  it  is  now  presumably 
about  nine,  and  as  I  start  by  the  midnight  train,  we  have  just 
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time,    three   hours — for    another   fifty-Tip    at   billiards.       (Drifts 
aivay.) 

S.  A.  (who  from  his  demeanour  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  quid: 
unnecessary  for  the  Major  to  have  left  the  billiard-room  and. 
wandered  into  the  hall  to  make  this  statement,  drifts  after  him.) 

(Forbes  enters.} 

Mrs.  Forbes  :  Walter,  will  you  take  me  to  Algiers  for  the  usual 
summer  holiday  ? 

Forbes  :  I  will. 

Mrs.  Forbes  :  Thank  you !  It  will  be  a  great  consolation  to 
you  in  days  to  come  to  remember  that  you  denied  me  nothing— 
not  even  a  Cook's  ticket  to  Algiers.  (Takes  an  elaborate  farewell 
of  him,  ivhich  of  course  does  not  in  any  way  arouse  his  suspicions, 
and  he  goes  out.) 

American  Enfant  Terrible  (enters) :  Say  old  gal,  where's  the 
Helmar  board,  I'm  going  to  have  an  all-fired  flutter. 

Mrs.  Forbes  (to  herself) :  Here  is  a  sympathetic  soul ;  he  shall 
be  the  recipient  of  my  last  words.  (To  him.)  Kobert  P.  Snead, 
let  me  say  farewell  to  you. 

A.  E.  T. :  Well,  hurry  up,  ole  hoss. 

Mrs.  Forbes :  In  days  to  come,  when  the  world  shall  speak  ill 
of  me,  say  that  I,  the  lonely,  the  desolate,  quitted  it  with  forgive- 
ness on  my  lips  and  my  best  frock  on  my  back. 

A.  E.  T. :  Tol-de-lol-de-riddle-de-de-ray.  (Leaves  the  room 
whistling.) 

Mrs.  Forbes:  Now  for  the  Deed!  More  than  two  drops  will 
kill  me,  they  say ;  so  to  make  certain  I  will  swallow  the  entire 
contents  of  the  bottle.  (Does  so.)  I  reel,  I  stagger;  let  me  now 
crawl  to  the  sofa,  and  expire  thereon  with  draperies  gracefully 
disposed,  in  a  manner  becoming  a  leading  lady.  (Does  so.) 
(Forbes,  Lady  Anne,  and  Major  Hardy  re-enter.) 

Forbes  (runs  to  the  sofa) ;  She  is  dead,  and  consequently  the 
proper  thing  to  say  is  that  It  is  Just,  although  I'll  be  shot  if  I 
agree  with  it,  for  I've  been  treated  most  shamefully.  Hang  the 
Eternal  Feminine ! 

Lady  Anne  (to  Major  Hardy)  :  As  you  have  missed  your  train, 
I  will  be  yours. 

Major  H.  :  At  last  !  Triumph  !     (They  go  out.) 

Forbes :  Wait  a  bit,  my  boy !  Herein  I  see  the  makings  of 
another  play,  in  which  at  last  my  time  shall  come  ;  you  are 
only  another  experiment,  for  it's  as,  clear  as  noonday  that  she 
won't  be  happy  till  she  gets  me. 

W.  E.  W. 

(Curtain.) 
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The  Theatrical  Revolution  : 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  IN    THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


VII. 

1st  Player :  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us. 
Hamlet :  O,  reform  it  altogether. 


HE  veteran  actor  of  the  nineteenth  century  sat  in  the 
Green-room  chatting  with  the  happy  histrions  of 
the  new  era,  fraternizing  very  pleasantly  with  the 
senior  members  of  the  company,  some  of  whom 
counted  years  of  service  equal  to  his  own,  and  re- 
ceiving the  ready  confidence  of  the  younger  folk  who 
treated  him  as  a  father.  All  fell  to  comparing  notes 
with  him,  and  his  thirty  years'  oblivion  of  the  stage 
made  him  seem  to  them  like  a  visitant  from  another  world. 
When  he  congratulated  them  upon  the  splendid  advance  they 
had  made  in  social  esteem,  they  inquired  with  a  keen  interest  as 
to  the  degree  of  that  elevation.  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  actors  had  been  intimate  with  royalty,  and 
actresses  had  become  the  wives  of  noblemen.  Men  and  women 
of  title  were  recorded  among  public  players,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
evidence  of  social  standing  in  history  of  that  period  was  favour- 
able. Why  did  old  Eoscius  Daggerwood  assure  them  that  he 
would  be  proud  to  be  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  actors  now,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  adverb  which  implied  a  disparagement  of  the 
former  time  ?  Koscius  explained  to  them  how  false  and  mis- 
leading were  those  signs  of  social  equality  to  which  they  referred. 
He  pointed  out  that  vanity  and  vice  had  great  part  in  the  strain 
of  blue  blood  that  they  noticed,  and  that  actors,  as  actors, 
were  only  tolerated  in  aristocratic  circles  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
forming animal,  a  tradition  of  the  "  motley  fool,"  to  be  petted 
and  spurned  ;  while  from  the  higher  society  of  learned  and 
illustrious  persons  they  were,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  single 
exception,  practically  ostracized.  A  gentleman  was  always  a 
gentleman,  and  found  the  level  of  his  culture  anvwhere ;  but  iu 
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those  days  the  circumstance  of  his  being  an  actor  was  one  to  be 
condoned,  whereas   now  it  was  his  passport  and   certificate   of 
worth.      Of     course,   the    establishment   of    the   Academy   had 
brought  about  this  change.     Men  and  women  no  longer  became 
actors  because  they  were  fit  for  nothing  else,  but  because  their 
qualities    rose   superior   to    other   vocations.     So    long  as  mere 
walking  upon  the  stage  and  mumbling  speeches  was  accepted  as 
acting,  any  idler  or  refugee  could  add  the  burden  of  his  vaga- 
bondage to  the  struggling,  fainting  Muse  ;  and  respectability  in 
an    actor  or  actress  was  a  matter  for  surprised  comment.     But 
when  once  due  qualification  was  insisted  on,  and  that  not  only 
of  a  technical  but  'of  a  moral  and  intellectual  order,  and  when 
merit  insured  solvency,  the  dignity  of  the  calling  was  established 
beyond  dispute.     Folk  could  no  longer  shake  fhe  head  pityingly 
over  the  smart  young  fellow  whose  connection  with  the  stage 
implied  a  "  truant  disposition,"  or  view  deprecatingly  the  eman- 
cipated manners  of  the  actress  to  whom  they  extended  indulgent 
hospitality,  listening  with  apprehension  to  her  enlarged  ideas  of 
human  intercourse.      The  acquaintance  of  stags-players  was  cul- 
tivated now  from  a  desire  for  a  good  example,  and  an  expectation 
of  being  edified  by  the  association. 

Perceiving  how  the  substantial  advantages  they  now  enjoyed  had 
formerly  been  a  hollow  and  rotten  pretence,  the  company  turned 
their  contemplation  upon  the  old  style  of  recruiting  the  theatres 
which  had  brought  dramatic  art  into  so  much  peril  and  discredit. 
How  would  a  young  girl,  handsome  and  talented,  proceed  say  in 
1894  if  she  desired  to  become  an  actress  ? 

"  That  depended,"  Boscius  replied,  "upon  whether  she  was  rich 
or  poor,  well-advised  or  left  at  the  mercy  of  her  ignorance.  If 
poor  and  unfriended,  she  would  probably  meet  with  some  rogue 
in  the  guise  of  a  dramatic  agent,  who  would  wheedle  out  of  her  every 
penny  she  possessed,  under  pretence  of  instructing  and  intro- 
ducing her,  or  she  would  fall  a  victim  to  some  sensual  brute  who 
held  '  the  office  opposite  to  St.  Peter.'  If  she  had  good  counsel 
she  would  acquire  the  rudiments  of  speech  and  deportment  from 
some  reputable  teacher,  and  seek  an  unpaid  engagement  in  some 
hard-working  and  properly-conducted  company.  But  if  she  were 
well-to-do  she  would  not  trouble  about  learning  to  act,  but  would 
bring  herself  into  social  contact  with  the  managers  of  fashionable 
theatres,  dress  elegantly,  and  drive  up  to  the  stage  door  in  a 
smart  turnout,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a  speedy  entree,  and 
as  much  fun  as  she  cared  for." 

"  But  setting  aside  the  amateur,  now  happily  swept  off  the 
professional  stage,  what  would  have  been  my  experience  had  I 
lived  in  those  irregular  times,  and  tried  to  make  my  way  as  an 
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"  I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which  as  men  of  course 
do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour 
themselves  by  way  of  amends  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto." 

FRANCIS    BACON. 
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actress  upon  my  own  merits  ?  "  The  question  came  from  a  bright 
and  earnest  young  girl  who  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation. 

Old  Koscius  gazed  at  her,  and  rubbed  his  nose  thoughtfully. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  assuming  that  you  had  gone  the 
right  way  to  work  to  learn  your  business  properly,  and  possessed 
talent  and  the  personal  advantages  which  are  evident  to  me,  I  think 
your  experience  would  have  been  a  heart-breaking  one.  Weary  of 
incessant  wandering  over  the  country  with  companions  who 
could  only  become  congenial  to  you  by  your  sinking  yourself  to 
their  level ;  wearier  still  of  being  defrauded  of  your  earnings  by 
bankrupt  adventurers  ;  you  would  at  length  strive  for  a  London 
position.  In  this  endeavour  you  would  meet  with  endless 
humiliations  and  disappointments.  You  would  wait  all  day  long 
for  weeks  and  months  in  an  agent's  office,  as  if  you  were  a 
domestic  servant  ready  to  be  hired.  You  would  hang  about 
draughty  stage  doors  in  foul  slums  for  an  audience  with  managers 
which  would  seldom  be  granted.  You  would  be  told  by  any  manager 
who  condescended  to  see  you  that  your  provincial  credentials  were 
useless,  and  he  must  see  you  act  before  engaging  you.  You 
would  give  a  matinee  at  great  expense  to  afford  him  this  oppor- 
tunity— and  he  wouldn't  come  to  it.  You  would  become  poverty- 
stricken  and  broken-spirited,  your  beauty  would  fade  away,  your 
nerves  would  fail  you,  your  temper  would  grow  soured,  you  would 
get  old,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it — that,  or  suicide." 

"  And  should  I  have  fared  any  better?"  inquired  a  "  juvenile 
man,"  smiling  at  the  veteran's  grim  picture. 

"  Possibly,"  admitted  Roscius,  "  for  men  had  more  access  to 
the  centres  of  business,  and  could  *  cultivate  '  more  satisfactorily 
than  woman.  By  '  cultivating '  I  mean  not  the  cultivation  of 
oneself,  but  of  other  people — their  acquaintance  ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  interest,  their  friendship,  to  secure  their  influence  at  the 
proper  time.  Obviously  a  woman  could  not  continually  throw 
herself  across  the  path  of  men  without  exposing  herself  to 
misunderstanding,  if  not  to  insult ;  and  men  held  the  citadel 
of  success,  and  the  influence  of  men  was  necessary  to  those 
who  would  storm  it.  To  be  about  everywhere,  pick  up 
news  of  vacant  parts  in  good  time,  and  get  the  right  word  from 
the  right  man  at  the  right  moment  was  much  more  the  business 
of  an  actor  than  developing  his  talents  ;  and  those  to  whom  this 
incessant  cadging  was  congenial  got  along  pretty  well,  out- 
stripping those  who  shrank  from  a  contest  intrinsically  opposed 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  artistic  temperament.  But  for  a 
woman  the  case  was  desperate.  Clubs  and  public-houses  were 
inaccessible  to  her,  and  she  generally  got  the  news  too  late.  To 
write  for  an  engagement  was  an  offence.  To  call  upon  a  manager 
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was  a  futile  humiliation.  Her  Press-opinions  were  thrown  aside 
with  a  sneer.  The  recommendation  of  any  man  was  regarded 
as  implying  an  immoral  relationship.  What  could  she  do  ? 
Nothing,  but  go  back  to  the  Provinces  and  spoil  there.  A.II 
actor  (male)  had  a  better  chance  certainly,  but  only  those  who 
had  a  smart  business  capacity  or  exceptional  good  fortune  made 
a  decent  living  on  the  stage.  In  the  Provinces  as  soon  as  one 
attained  sound  qualifications  he  found  himself  pushed  aside  by 
novices,  who  would  play  for  less  salary ;  and  in  London  he  could 
not  get  on  at  all  without  knowing  and  using  all  the  tricks  of  the 
office-seeker.  I  fell  into  the  error  of  associating  myself  with  the 
highest  class  of  stage  work,  thinking  that  the  honours  I  won 
would  pave  the  way  to  a  first-class  position.  But  triumphs  over 
the  difficulties  and  subleties  of  Browning,  Shelley,  Ibsen,  and 
other  authors  whose  works  demanded  the  utmost  command  of 
an  actor's  resources,  only  gained  me  the  reputation  of  a  'crank.' 
It  was  positively  advanced  as  a  reason  for  not  employing  me  that 
I  took  too  much  trouble  with  my  parts — was  too  much  in 
earnest,  and  had  too  serious  a  view  of  art  altogether.  Drunken- 
ness, rioting,  gaming,  disgraceful  relations  with  the  Divorce 
Court,  bankruptcy,  or  wife-desertion  would  not  have  impeded 
me ;  but  originality,  artistic  zeal,  and  such  bizarre  qualities 
thrust  me  into  outer  darkness.  I  was  an  outsider.  I  belonged 
to  the  genus  Damphool.  They  didn't  want  me." 

"  Was  there  any  register  of  available  actors  equivalent  to  our 
modern  muster-roll  ?  " 

"  None  whatever.  From  time  to  time  an  effort  was  made  to 
establish  something  of  the  kind,  but  it  got  no  support  from  either 
managers  or  actors,  and  all  went  on  in  the  old  haphazard  way. 
If  a  London  manager  wanted  to  cast  a  play,  his  first  thought 
was  of  the  actors  playing  in  other  theatres  whom  he  could  not 
have ;  his  second  was  of  those  who  had  been  so  constantly  em- 
ployed that  the  public  had  got  sick  of  them.  With  some 
thousands  of  players  to  choose  from,  the  London  manager 
had  an  up-to-date  artistic  acquaintance  with  not  ten  per  cent, 
of  that  number,  so  little  trouble  did  he  take  to  keep  himself 
conversant  with  new  talent.  It  was  laughable  to  see  managers 
bidding  against  each  other  to  secure  a  leading  lady  who  had 
seen  her  prime  ten  or  even  twenty  years  before,  and  paying  her 
a  fancy  salary  to  assume  a  part  for  which  she  had  become 
painfully  unsuitable.  '  We  must  have  Mrs.  This  or  Miss 
The  Other,'  they  would  declare.  Why  ?  Because  they  knew 
of  no  one  else  who  could  play  the  part.  And  yet  in  theii 
waste-paper  basket  lay  the  applications  of  scores  who  wei 
full  of  youth  and  freshness  and  enthusiasm,  and  possessed, 
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addition  to  talent   and  beauty,  modest   ideas  of  their  own  im- 
portance." 

"  And  managers  submitted  to  all  sorts  of  caprices,  paying  an 
jsive   prim   for  an  inferior  article,  to  use  a  trade  expression. 
Can  you  explain  it  ?  " 

"  In  one  word — perversity." 

"  Was  it  not  from  an  idea  that  the  public  required  well-known 
names  as  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  performance?  " 

"  That  was  a  fallacy — and  the  managers  knew  it.  The  finest 
company  ever  got  together  could  not  make  an  unsatisfactory  play 
draw.  People  went  to  see  the  play,  not  the  players,  with  the 
exception  of  stars  of  very  special  magnitude,  and  even  those 
could  not  draw  apart  from  the  medium  through  which  their 
genius  was  manifested.  In  England  the  first  consideration  was 
the  enjoyment  promised  by  the  play,  and  if  that  was  unattrac- 
tive the  most  popular  players  performed  to  empty  benches  in  the 
most  fashionable  theatres.  And  perhaps  those  very  actors  whose 
popularity  obtained  for  them  an  abnormal  salary  destroyed  the 
success  of  the  piece.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  worth 
of  matured  art,  but  the  meaning  and  the  charm  of  a  play  may 
be  lost  by  veterans  caricaturing  youth  and  simplicity,  or  by 
petulant,  pampered  women  of  the  world  vainly  imitating  pure 
unselfish  virginal  love,  religious  devotion,  chastity.  There  must 
come  a  time  when  we  lose  the  power  of  embodying  certain  quali- 
ties, and  if  those  qualities  are  necessary  to  a  play  this  failure  on 
our  part  must  prejudice  it  seriously.  It  is  not  the  true  thing 
that  is  offered  to  the  public,  and  we  substitute  for  the  delight 
afforded  by  a  true  presentation  such  interest  as  may  be  felt  in 
our  attempt  to  counterfeit  it.  In  an  old  familiar  play  that 
interest  may  be  sufficient  for  the  playgoers,  but  in  a  new  piece 
the  achievements  of  the  actors  do  not  supply  the  predominant 
interest.  The  characters  are  the  life  of  the  story,  and  the  story 
raunot  be  justly  appreciated  if  the  life  of  it  be  presented  wrongly. 
There  is  a  rankling  dissatisfaction  in  the  playgoer's  mind,  the 
cause  of  which  he  cannot  define.  He  thinks  the  play  is 
bad,  and  goes  away  to  make  this  report,  praising,  perhaps, 
the  very  performers  whose  misinterpretation  has  given 
him  this  impression.  London  managers  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  very  injudicious  in  the 
casting  of  plays,  not  only,  as  I  have  suggested,  in  re- 
taining old-time  favourites  in  a  line  of  parts  which  they 
had  lost  the  power  to  do  justice  to,  but  also  in  allott- 
ing important  characters  to  mere  novices,  because  the  said 
novices  happened  to  be  the  manager's  son,  or  the  manager's 
friend's  son,  or  a  capitalist's  daughter,  or  somebody  else's 
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protege.     This  practice  and  the  mixing  up  of  amorous  follies  with 
the  business  of  the  theatre  were  the  causes  of  many  a  managerial 
shipwreck.     Personal  vanity  was    another   rock   to  split   upon. 
From  the  moment  a  manager  ignored  the  public  in  the  conduct 
of  his  theatre  his  fortunes   began   to   wane.     And  no    wonder. 
Why  should  people  pay  to  witness  that  which  would  not  give 
them    pleasure?     And    when   the   public   ceased    to    pay,    the 
capitalist    was  called  in  to  bear  the  losses.      And     for    losing 
his     money     the   capitalist    naturally   wanted   something,    and 
the     something     he    wanted    was   pretty    sure   to   hasten   the 
ruin  of  the   theatre.     Thirty  years   ago  things  were  very  much 
oat  of  joint  in  the  theatrical  profession.     Only  an  infinitesimal 
proportion    of  the   population   attended   the   theatre,    and    the 
number  of  persons  registered   as  earning   their    living    on   the 
stage  greatly  exceeded   the   opportunities  for  their  employment. 
In  the  Provinces  the  patronage   of  the  theatres  had  fallen  to  a 
very  low  ebb,  the  greed  of  the  resident  managers  and  the  rail- 
way companies  making  it  impossible  for  the  travelling  managers 
to  bring  an  adequate  troupe  of  actors,  so  that  there  was   seldom 
any  performance  worth  paying  to  see.     And  in  London,  owing  to 
to  the  lack  of  encouragement  of  new  authors  and  the  excessive 
demand  upon  the  accepted  ones,  plays  commonly  fell  below  the 
level   of  a  pleasure-giving  entertainment.     In   1894  the  public 
appetite  for  the  theatre  was  not  sick  unto  death  as  was  the  case 
immediately  before  the  Revolution.     Whenever  it  got  about  that 
enjoyment  was  to  be  obtained  for  money,  the  money  was  forth- 
coming, and  that  particular  theatre  was  continuously  filled  to  its 
utmost    capacity.      But    the    managers     were     half-hearted — 
paralyzed  by  the  chaotic  condition  of  all  theatrical  affairs.     They 
were  feeling  the  effects   of  that  lack  of  system  and  co-opera- 
tion    which     had     always     been     characteristic    of    the    class 
long     before    branded     'rogues    and    vagabonds.'      Plays   and 
players  were  left  to  struggle  up  weedily  without  culture  or  guidance. 
There  was  little  attempt  to  elevate  public  taste,  for  the  operation 
was  regarded  as  perilous,  ancl  though  all  agreed  that  '  the  play  of 
humanity '  and  '  acting  that  touches  the  heart  and  quickens  the 
pulses '  must  be  always  successful,  authors  did  not  write  such 
plays,    and    managers     slighted    players     of  true    emotion   and 
magnetism.     Now  and  then  a  manager  would  produce  something 
1  boldly  original,'  but  his  courage  was    stimulated  by  the  know- 
ledge that  if  the  venture  failed  his  backer  would  bear  the  loss ; 
and  his  selection  of  originality  was  probably  a  well-worn  theme 
served  up  again  in  a  repellent   and  depressing  form.     It  was  not 
grasped  that  a  piece  mi^ht  be  novel  and  edifying,  and   delightful 
too.      The   revival   of   ancient    successes,    the    characters   and 
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incidents  of  which  had  been  imitated  over  and  over  again  in  sub- 
sequent plays,  was  the  policy  of  timid  managers.  It  was  like  the 
resurrection  of  corpses  from  which  all  the  flesh  had  been  stripped. 
How  bare  were  the  bones,  how  unbeautiful,  how  mouldy ! 
Melodrama  had  become  a  thing  of  unreason,  a  hotch-potch  of 
extravagances  that  held  the  actors  up  to  ridicule.  Farce  was  very 
hackneyed  and  feeble  ;  the  least  departure  from  worn-out  com- 
binations met  with  instant  and  lasting  success.  Spectacular 
productions  had  grown  so  gigantic  and  lavish  that  the  public 
turned  from  them  surfeited.  The  lowest  taste  was  the  most 
accurately  judged  and  catered  for,  curious  melanges  of  pruriency 
and  folly  described  as  burlesque  extravaganza,  variety  opera,  or 
musical  comedy — making  huge  profits.  The  greatest  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  catering  for  the  serious  and  healthy-minded 
playgoer.  There  was  no  premium  on  the  better  class  of  play, 
and  we  have  glanced  at  the  condition  of  the  rising  generation  of 
players.  The  blase  critics  too  hastily  damned  with  the  fatal 
stigma  '  dull '  any  aspiring  work,  and  the  public,  oppressed  by  bad 
financial  times,  snapped  at  any  hint  of  what  they  might  avoid 
spending  their  money  on." 

"But  beyond  the  dark  shadow  you  have  described  to  us,  Mr. 
Daggerwood,"  said  Director  Cornwallis,  "  the  bright  dawn  was 
gathering.  Kays  of  it  were  even  reflected  upon  1894.  Truth 
exalted  by  idealism  being  once  excepted  as  essential  to  stage 
portraiture  as  in  every  other  form  of  art,  and  the  helpfulness  of 
the  theatre  for  good  being  not  only  recognized  as  possible,  but 
insisted  upon  as  a  most  important  and  indispensable  feature,  a 
national  demand  arose  with  which  the  State  had  to  comply. 
The  result  of  straightening  and  strengthening,  purifying  and 
subsidizing  was  the  creation  of  a  new  joy  for  the  people  and  a 
course  of  prosperity  for  the  theatre,  which  has  proved  of  immense 
advantage  to  civilization.  But  to  descend  from  a  bird's-eye  view 
to  the  introspection  which  shows  you  how  the  reconstructed 
machine  works,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  the  old  clumsy  form 
is,  I  know,  your  desire.  You  see  how  things  are  ;  you  know  how 
things  were  thirty  years  ago  :  the  comparison  must  interest  you. 
Here  is  Inspector  Green  "  (the  Director  introduced  a  dapper  and 
alert  little  man,  who  had  just  entered  the  Green-room).  "  We 
are  now  casting  a  play,  and  this  gentleman  has  been  in  search 
of  the  very  best  and  most  precisely  suitable  actors  for  the  parts 
that  have  to  be  filled." 

'  I   have   visited   forty-three   theatres,    and   travelled   over  a 
thousand  miles,"  remarked  Inspector  Green. 

11  But  does  not  the  circular — the  register  of  available  actors — 
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give  you  the  information  you  want?    Would  not  a  telegram  or  a 
letter  effect  the  negotiation?"  inquired  Roscius. 

"  Not  in  every  case,"  answered  Mr.  Cornwallis.  "  True  we 
have  a  much  wider  knowledge  of  the  histrionic  army  than  was 
possible  in  your  day,  when  London  managers  had  the  same 
company  all  the  year  round,  and  saw  no  performances  outside 
their  own  theatre  ;  but  we  are  more  careful  about  exactly  fitting 
actors  to  the  parts,  and  spare  nothing  to  attain  perfect  suitability. 
We  should  not  cast  a  comedy  actor  for  a  farcical  part,  nor  a 
romantic  one  for  tragedy.  He  must  have  the  right  sort  of  smile, 
the  proper  quality  of  voice,  the  paiticular  glance  and  gait  that 
will  make  the  required  effect.  Mr.  Green  has  110  doubt  brought 
me  a  good  choice  of  players,  and  if  you  come  to-morrow  you 
shall  see  them  tested,  and  get  an  insight  into  our  method  of 
rehearsal." 

PERSEUS. 


A    Vision    of   Smoke. 

(Dedicated  to  those    who    think  smoking    ought  to   be  allowed   in  the 
theatrical  auditorium.) 


HAD  a  dreadful  vision  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
I  remember  with  precision  every  sound,  and  scent* 

and  sight; 
In  my  lonely  chamber  seated,  I  was  puffing  at  my 

pipe, 

With  imagination  heated,  till  its  fancies,  over-ripe, 
Assumed  immense  proportions, 
Indulged  in  wild  contortions, 
Producing  strange  abortions 
Of  a  pantomimic  type  ; 
I  was  smoking,  smoking,  smoking, 
My  familiar  meerschaum  pipe. 

Then  the  room  became  a  playhouse,  and  the  house  began  to  fill, 
'Twas  a  tragic,  not  a  gay  house;    there  was  "  Hamlet"  in  the 
bill. 
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The   Ghost  was  standing  grimly,  while  the  Prince  before  him 

bow'd, 

And  both  were  looming  dimly  thro'  a  dense  increasing  cloud ; 
It  set  me  gasping,  choking, 
Most  astounding,  most  provoking. 
Why  !  the  audience  were  smoking  ; 
Every  creature  in  the  crowd, 
They  were  smoking,  smoking,  smoking, 
And  it  seem'd  to  be  allowed ! 

Oh,  the  stalls  were  overflowing  with  the  fragrance  of  cigars, 
And  the  pit  with  pipes  was  glowing,  like  the  night  sky  with  its 

stars, 
Each  near  box  seemed  a  far  box,  and  the  lights  were  farthing 

dips, 

Every  box  was  a  cigar  box — and  the  gods  were  in  eclipse. 
And  what  was  most  amazing, 
The  ladies,  too,  were  raising 
Grey  fumes,  with  matches  blazing, 
Cigarettes  between  their  lips. 
They  were  smoking,  smoking,  smoking, 
Little  tubes  with  amber  tips. 

With  difficulty  breathing,  for  my  chest  was  sore  oppress'd, 
I  had  to  take  to  wreathing  rings  of  vapour  like  the  rest ; 
The  air  grew  thicker,  warmer,  and  it  stagger'd  me  indeed, 
To  find  that  each  performer  was  indulging  in  the  weed. 

Yes,  Hamlet  in  his  sadness, 

King  and  Queen  in  all  their  badness, 

And  Ophelia  in  her  madness, 

Were  indulging  in  the  weed. 
They  were  smoking,  smoking,  smoking, 

It  was  very  odd  indeed. 

"0,  shade  of  the  Immortal  !  this  is  more  than  I  can  stand !  " 
I  must  struggle  to  the  portal  of  this  reeking  Stygian  land  ! 
I  cannot  sit  the  play  out,  I  should  faint,  or  yell,  or  scream, 
But  I  couldn't  find  my  way  out,  and  my  horror  was  extreme. 

Till,  in  my  room  awaking, 

My  nerves  upset  and  shaking, 

My  meerschaum  falling,  breaking, 

Soon  I  felt  a  joy  supreme, 
For  that  smoking,  smoking,  smoking, 

Had  been  nothing  but  a  dream  ! 

WALTEE  PAEKE. 
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*  The   Minor  Canon  : 

OR 

CHOCOLATE  AND  BUTTERSCOTCH. 
A  Monodrama. 


Dramatis  Persona : 
The  Eeverend  Algernon  Hyssop,  Minor  Canon,  of  Bedminster. 

THE  SCENE. — A  drawing-room  :  a  very  comfortable  drawing- 
room.     The  time,  afternoon-tea  time. 

The  Rev.  Algernon  (without)  :  Certainly,  my  good  girl,  cer- 
tainly. I  will  wait  with  pleasure.  Mrs.  Bossiter  will  not  be  ten 
minutes?  Implore  her  not  to  hasten.  (He  enters.  A  plump,  well 
satisfied  body.}  You  gave  her  my  name,  of  course — the  Reverend 
Algernon  Hyssop?  Thank  you.  (He  comes  down  to  the  table.) 
11  Not  ten  minutes  !  "  A  good  half-hour,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bossiter. 
We  know  you,  naughty  !  (He  sits  in  an  armchair,  comfortably.) 
I  don't — (He  crosses  his  legs) — I  don't  think  she  can  refuse  me. 
A  charming  woman.  A  woman  of  a  thousand  ;  ahem — of  twenty 
thousand,  I  am  assured.  Poor  Mr.  Eossiter — in  the  deplorable 
language  of  the  City — "  cut  up  warm."  Sad,  sad  !  Grass,  of 

course.      Flowers I   think   she   likes   my  position. 

A  Minor  Canon  :  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  touching  dignity.     One  can 
realise  that  a  Minor  Canon  was  a  baby  once.     The  Minor  Canons 
are,  shall  I  say,  the  violets  of  the  Church.     Be  brave,  Algernon ; 
I  don't  think  she  can  refuse  you.     (Then,  with  a  certain  irrita- 
tion.)     Of    course,    there    is    Dawkins.      It    were    affectation 
to  deny  his  existence.     He  is  a  man  of  substance — his  detractors 
say  eighteen  stone,  but  to  that  I  lend  no  ear.     In  the — doubt- 
less wholly  respectable — calling  of  a  woolstapler,  Dawkins  has 
amassed  wealth :  very  considerable  wealth  :  and  Clarissa  corre- 
sponds with  him !     (He  suddenly  sees  an  envelope,  and  an  open 
letter,  on  the  table.)     A  letter !     (He  peers  at  it  through  his  eye- 
glass.)    In  her  fine  Roman  hand — but  not  to  Dawkins.     "  Miss 
Lobelia  Skepworthy — "    dear  Clarissa's  most   intimate   friend : 
doubtless  her  confidante !     (He  peeps   at  the  letter,  then  stops.) 
No  !    (After  a  struggle.)    The  temptation,  to  our  weaker  humai 
nature,  is   well-nigh  irresistible.     (Stealthily  looking  round,  he 
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Bees  Mrs.  Eossiters  photograph  on  a  stand.}  Ah  nay  !  Before 
those  lambent  eyes,  the  Minor  Canon  must  be  true  to  his  high 
office.  (He  takes  up  the  photograph.)  Sylph -like  !  It  is  curious 
that  I  never  could  endure  a  stout  woman  ;  and  I  rejoice  to  notice 
that  Clarissa  Eossiter  is  careful — very  careful.  No  sugar  in  her 
tea.  One  potato — a  seductive  vegetable.  Dry  toast,  not  bread. 

No  wretched  sweetmeats What  \  (With  a  start,  as  he  picks 

up  a  packet  of  butterscotch.)  In  her  drawing-room !  Butter- 
scotch !  A  cake  of  butterscotch,  from  an  abominable  automatic 
machine  !  Unwholesome  ;  tooth-destroying  ;  fattening  !  A  vile 
compound — which  from  my  early  boyhood  has  had  a  fascination 
for  me  that  I  could  not  resist.  (Nibbling.)  Yet,  Algernon 
Hyssop,  pause !  Will  you  marry  a  woman  given  over  to  this 
insidious,  this  degrading  passion?  Will  you  propagate 
a  race  of  butterscotch  devourers  ?  Never  !  (Bringing  his  hand 
down  with  emphasis,  it  strikes  the  letter.)  Her  letter.  (Glancing 
at  it.)  And,  on  the  very  first  page,  the  word,  the  fatal  word- 
butterscotch  !  I  thought  she  wrote  of  love  to  our  Lobelia — and 
'twas  of  toffee !  This  is  no  matter  for  a  suitor's  delicacy.  The 
lover  is  no  more.  The  Minor  Canon  steps  forth,  to  investigate 
and  reprove  this  sorry  vice.  (He  reads,  still  eating  butterscotch.) 
"My  own,  own  Lobby—"  another  disappointment,  I  admit  it. 
I  had  not  conceived  that  Mrs.  Bossiter  would  commence  an 
ordinary  letter  "  My  own,  own  Lobby."  Of  course,  there  are 
circumstances — "  My  own,  own  Algie  "  were  a  distinctly  allow- 
able form  of  exordium.  But  to  resume.  "Lobby.  I  am  so 
excited  I  can  hardly  write.  This  is  the  crisis  of  my  life."  I 
wronged  her  !  At  the  crisis  of  one's  life,  one's  own,  own  Lobby 
is  more  than  allowable ;  it  is  felicitous.  "  Now,  my  fate  is 
settled."  This  tractate  on  butterscotch  is  distinctly  confidential; 
but  I  must  master  its  contents.  (Still  eating.)  "  To-day,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  two  eligible  suitors  will  propose 
for  this  little  hand  " — it  is  singular  how  this  sticky  sweetmeat 
interferes  with  one's  elocution.  "Dear  Mr.  Hyssop,  the  Minor 
Canon  " — how  prettily,  with  what  a  modest  affection,  is  this 
worded  !  "  Dear  Mr.  Hyssop,  the  Minor  Canon,  you  know.  He 
is  all  that  is  charming."  A  woman  of  singular  insight,  this. 
"  Now,  Mr.  Dawkins  is  not  a  University  man " — dear  good 
Dawkins,  no.  No,  no  !  No,  no  !  "  But  he  has  sound  common- 
sense  " — tut — h'm — psha  !  (Candidly.)  Dawkins  is  an  ass,  simply. 
"  And  has  made  a  large  fortune  by  honest  industry."  I  am  told, 
by  those  in  a  position  to  know,  that  Dawkins's  wools  are  largely 
intermixed  with  extraneous  substances.  "  Now  you'll  own,  dear, 
it  was  not  easy  to  decide."  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Kossiter ;  I  am 
nattered.  "  So  what  do  you  think  I  did  ?  Going  to  the  railway 
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bookstall  this  morning,  I  saw  one  of  those  automatic  machines 
where  you  put  in  a  penny  and  take  out  a  sweet."  I  own  that,  up 
to  the  present,  I  entirely  fail  to  grasp  the  bearing  of  this— 
tractate.  "  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  ;  I  determined  to  toss 
up.  I  said,  I'll  shut  my  eyes  and  put  a  penny  in  the  slot.  If  it 
comes  out  chocolate  " — a  quaint  notion,  these  Sortes  Automatic®  ! 
Ahem — "  comes  out  chocolate,  I'll  have  Mr.  Hyssop."  Will 
you,  indeed,  madam?  I  thank  you!  "  If  it's  butterscotch"- 
And  it  is  butterscotch  !  (Looking  for  the  packet.  Then  he  remem- 
bers.) It — ahem — was  butterscotch.  So  !  (Angrily  seizing  his 
hat.)  Farewell,  Clarissa  Rossiter  !  A  long  farewell !  Never, 
never  shall  you  sign  yourself  "  Clarissa  Hyssop."  (He  is  putting 
down  the  letter,  when  its  end  catches  his  eye.)  There  is  a  post- 
script. Doubtless  to  name  the  happy  day,  or  some  such  paltry 
matter.  "  Lobby,  darling,  it's  done  it."  Silly  woman.  "  The 
dear  old  automatic  has  shown  me  my  heart  "—the  dear  old  auto- 
matic !  Oh,  my  brethren,  the  depths,  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  human  folly!  ''The  dear  old  "  — psha  !  "No  sooner  had  I 
drawn  butterscotch  than  it  flashed  upon  me.  I  loathe  butter- 
scotch " —  Eh? — "  I  can't  live  without  chocolate — I  mean 
Algernon."  What!  This  sweetmeat  must  have  got  into  my 
head !  ' '  Loathe,  butt — can't  live  without — mean  Alg—  ' '  (Beading 
wildly.  Then,  with  more  composure.)  "  Address  your  congratu- 
lations, in  six  months,  to  Mrs.  Algernon  Hyssop,  Minor  Canoness." 
Oh-h !  "  Dear,  darling  Lobby,  good-bye !  "  What  exquisite 
aptness  of  phraseology !  Then — then  her  heart  was  true  to 
chocolate,  after  all !  Oh,  joy  exceeding ! — Eh  ?  (Listening.) 
She's  coming !  I  must  not  appear  flushed,  as  with  the  fore- 
knowledge of  victory.  Let  me  see.  I  should  restore  these  little 
articles  to  their  places :  the  photograph,  the  letter — dear,  darling 
Lobby  ! — (Kissing  it) — the  butterscotch.  The  butt — the — (Look- 
ing round  in  vain).  Tut,  tut !  (Then,  with  a  smile.)  Dear, 
dear  !  Dear,  dear !  An  omen — surely  an  omen  of  good  fortune. 
(Settling  himself  comfortably  in  the  armchair.)  I  have  devoured 
Dawkins ! 

The  curtain  falls. 

EDWAED  ROSE.  ' 
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Plays  of  the  Month. 

"FBOU-FBOU." 

A  new  version  in  English,  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy's  play,  in  four  acts. 
First  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  March  17th,  1894.    (Placed  in  the  evening  bill 


March  31st,  1894.) 


Henri  de  Sartorys        . .     Mr.  BRANDON  THOMAS 
Monsieur  Brigard. .     . .     Mr.  CYRIL  MAUDE 


Le  Baron  de  Cambri  . .     Mr.  WILL  DENNIS 

Jack Miss  GLADYS  DORKE 

Zanette      Mrs.  CRAWLEY 


Servant  in    the  Palazzo 


Mr.  ANNING 


at  Venice      . .  . .  j 

La  Baronne   rie   Cambri    Miss  VANE 

Louise  Brigard Miss  MARIE  LINDEN 

Pauline       Miss  LENA  ASHWELL 

Governess Miss  RADCLIFFE 

Gilberte  Brigard      ..     ..     Miss  WINIFRED  EMKRY 


M.  Brigard's  Servant    . .     Mrs.  BARRETT 

It  was  very  pleasant,  while  it  lasted,  to  listen  to  the  noisy 
delight  with  which  a  crowded  house  greeted  Mr.  Carr's  revival  of 
"  Frou-Frou."  Every  one  had  come  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
enjoy  themselves  they  did.  Never  was  such  a  play  !  Never  was 
such  acting !  All  was  for  the  best  in  the  hest  of  all  possible 
worlds  !  And  critical  appreciation  fell  to  a  ruinous  discount. 

But  after  delirium  comes  awakening.  With  that  dreadful 
"  next  morning  "  after  some  monstrous  folly  one  sees  things  in 
the  sober  light  of  reason.  And  once  out  of  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere of  infection,  it  needed  but  a  moment's  thought  to  convince 
one  that  "  Frou-Frou"  had  not  been  acted  at  all !  The  enter- 
tainment might  be — one  may  admit,  was — amusing,  exciting, 
touching;  but  it  was  not  "Frou-Frou."  In  that  brilliant 
microcosm  of  all  that  is  showy  and  unreal  in  social  existence, 
what  is  the  dominant  feature  ?  Is  it  not  the  shallowness  and 
flippancy  of  all  concerned.  The  play,  if  anything,  is  a  satire 
upon  ultra-civilized  society.  It  first  makes  a  target  of  luxury, 
and  idleness,  and  elegant  trifling,  and  then  pierces  it  with  a 
thousand  shafts  of  elemental  human  nature.  Thus,  an  impres- 
sion of  distinction,  of  fashion,  of  polished  insincerity,  is  essential 
to  the  picture.  And  how  do  they  go  about  to  create  this  at  the 
Comedy  ?  By  employing  the  methods  of  melodrama  !  They  are 
all  as  dead  in  earnest  as  Mr.  Charles  Warner  in  "  The  Cotton 
King."  They  wallow — and  bellow — in  their  scenes  of  emotion. 
With  one  exception,  they  are  bourgeois  to  a  degree.  And  their 
sole  endeavour,  seemingly,  is  to  attain  the  paradise  of  the  lower 
middle  classes,  and  be,  one  and  all,  "  respectable  !  "  Thus  bad 
begins,  but  worse  remains  behind. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  Brigard,  the  wrinkled  butterfly,  the 
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voluptuary  with  a  voluptuary's  fondness  for  his  bewitching 
child,  Gilberte,  becomes  in  Mr.  Cyril  Maude's  hands  (and  in  this 
version)  introspective  and  a  candidate  for  paternal  martyrdom  ! 
He  actually  recognizes  this  affection  as  his  one  good  quality,  and 
in  still  unregenerate  days  would,  to  give  it  scope,  deny  himself 
his  vices.  And  then  he  sins.  This  surely  is  to  sin  in  blood  at 
freezing  point.  Sir  Pandarus  could  do  no  worse. 

After  this,  a  Valreas  compact  of  genuine  intensity  and  a  De 
Sartorys  no  suaver  than  a  mill-hand  awaken  but  a  faint  surprise. 
And,  if  it  were  not  for  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  one  would  doubt  its 
being  "  Frou-Frou  "  at  all.  Not  that  Miss  Emery  can  in  any 
complete  sense  embody  that  capricious  wisp  of  vanity.  The 
character  lies  beyond  her  reach.  Sunny  mirth  is  foreign  to  her  dis- 
position. Nor  can  she  compass  such  a  frightful  storm  of  passion  as 
that  which  carries  Frou-Frou  over  the  moral  border  and  deposits 
her  in  Venice  with  her  lover.  Little  joyous  cries  and  impulsive 
actions  won't  represent  the  one,  nor  separate  waves  of  feeling, 
though  dexterously  whipped  into  foam,  the  other.  But  still  there 
is  enough  Frou-Frou  to  recognize  her  by.  The  comedy  was 
enchanting.  Never  had  the  scene  of  the  amateur  theatricals  a 
more  guileless  and  girlish  heroine.  And  the  death  was  beautiful. 
A  little  more  Clarissa  than  Frou-Frou,  perhaps,  but  not  inartisti- 
cally  so. 

It  only  remains  to  be  noted  that  in  these  days  of "  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  of  "  Tess,"  and  "  Fantasy,"  and  "  Heavenly  Twins," 
the  preposterous  absurdity  is  permitted  of  representing  the  fugitive 
lovers  as  lodging  in  Venice  several  streets  apart ! 


-ONCE     UPON     A     TIME." 

A  new  play,  in  four  acts,  freely  adapted  from  Ludwig  Fulda's  "  Der  Talisman,"  by 
Louis  N.  Parker  and  H.  B.  Tree. 


The  King 
Berengar 

Diomede 

Niccola 

Stefano 

Panfilio 

Ferrante 

Basilic 

Omar  . . 

Beppo 


First  produc  d  at  the  Haymarket,  01 
Mr.  TREE 

Mr.  LUIGI  LABLACHE 
Mr.  NUTCOMBE  GOULD 
Mr.  GILBERT  FARQUHAR 
Mr.  CHARLES  ALLAN 
Mr.  HOLMAN  CL  VRK 
Mr.  H.  REVELI.K 
Mr.  HUGH  DORRINGTON 
Mr.  FRED  TERRY 
Mr.  F.  PERCIVAL  STEVENS 


Wednesday  Evening, 

Benedict 

Guido       

Baldino    

Pedro        

Caspar      

The  Head  Cook     . . 
Officer  of  the  Guard 

Habakuk 

Magdalena      . . 
Rita    .. 


Mnrch  28th,  1894. 

..  Mr.  WILLES 

..  Mr  FREDERICK  WAT.SON 

..  ivir.  GAYER  MACKAY 

. .  Mr.  D.  Cowis 

. .  Mr.  BERT  THOMAS 

. .  Mr.  W.  HARGREAVES    , 

. .  Mr.  EDWARD  RITCHIE 

. .  Mr.  LIONEL  BROUGH 

. .  Miss  JULIA  NEILSON 

.  Mrs.  TREE 


With  his  last  production,  Mr.  Tree  is  faithful  to  the  policy  he 
not  long  since  adopted.  Like  "  The  Tempter"  and  "The 
Charlatan,"  this  free  adaptation  of  Ludwig  Fulda's  notorious 
succes  de  scandale  appeals  first  to  the  eye.  Once  again,  as  a 
series  of  pictures,  the  entertainment  is  worthy  of  the  Haymarket 
and  the  artistic  guiding  spirit  of  Mr.  Tree.  Further,  it  is  so 
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touched,  here  with  pure  dramatic  flame,  and  there  with  the 
gentle  light  of  poetry,  that  at  such  moments  the  interest  aroused 
is  sufficient  to  attract  attention.  But  as  a  play,  a  work  of  sound 
dramatic  fibre,  it  suggests  no  answer  to  the  question  which  at 
once  springs  to  every  lip,  "  Why  has  Mr.  Tree  done  this  ?  " 

Fairy  plays  are  very  charming  in  their  way.  How  charm- 
ing they  can  be  has  but  just  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Barrett  at  the  Lyceum.  But  even  a v  fairy  play  must  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  this  Once  Upon  a  Time  is  not.  Its  first  scene 
is  altogether  delightful.  The  King's  forest  is  a  place  of  loveliness 
in  which  one  would  be  glad  to  linger.  Habakuk,  the 
grumbling  basket-maker,  and  his  dainty  rustic  daughter,  Rita, 
are  companions  who  promise  well.  And  when  the  arrogant 
young  autocrat  imperiously  ennobles  them,  while  degrading  to 
their  level  his  one  loyal  subject,  Diomede,  and  that  noble 
patriot's  queenly  child,  Magdalena,  because  she  declines  to  listen 
to  the  boy  King's  dishonourable  suit,  we  seem  on  the  verge  of  a 
conflict  between  human  passions,  in  the  last  degree  strenuous 
and  dramatic.  But  at  this  point  the  adapters  stray  from  the 
human  path,  and  quickly  lose  their  way  in  a  trackless  waste  of 
fantasy. 

The  Emperor's  New  Clothes,  the  wondrous  "  Magic  Kobe" 
which  Omar,  the  unknown  son  of  the  King's  banished  trusty 
councillor,  affects  to  weave,  and  all  affect  to  see,  dazzles  them, 
blinds  their  vision,  and,  like  a  will  o'  the  wisp,  lures  them  into 
undramatic  quagmires,  from  which  superhuman  efforts  cannot 
wholly  extricate  them. 

All  that  we  gain  is  a  Gilbertian  scene  of  comedy,  the  spectacle 
of  the  King's  courtiers  vowing,  one  by  one,  that  they  can  see  the 
magic  garment  upon  a  naked  prop,  and  with  luxuriant  vocabulary 
admiring  the  empty  air.  This  we  get,  and  the  stately  procession 
of  the  King,  clad  in  "  the  robe"  and  under  garments  of  "white 
samite,  mystic>  wonderful,"  amid  the  noisy  adulations  of  his 
people,  and  Rita's  laughing  protest  that  the  King  "  has  nothing 
on,"  arid  the  monarch's  passionate  insistence  that  "  by  divine 
light  "  he  sees  the  robe,  and  by  his  will  they  all  shall  see  it  too. 
This  is  all  the  gain — a  mere  matter  of  picturesqueness,  and  a 
little  subtle  satire.  Whereas  the  loss  is  vast — the  play  of 
woman's  power  on  man,  of  self-respect  on  self,  of  passion  upon 
reason,  of,  in  short,  the  eternal  elements  of  drama.  We  lose 
Magdalena,  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  this  kingdom  by  the  sea  ;  we  lose 
Diomede,  the  potential  Straff ord  to  this  fantastic  tyrant ;  we  lose 
the  human  influence  of  the  ennobled  peasants  upon  the  artificial 
court.  We  exchange,  indeed,  a  play  for  a  pageant,  and  lose 
immeasurably  by  the  exchange. 
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There  are  features,  of  course,  for  which  the  curious  piece 
must  be  seen.  That  first  picture  is  in  itself  worth  a  visit,  and 
Mr.  Lionel  Brough  and  Mrs.  Tree  as  the  peasants  are  through- 
out delightful.  Humour  and  pathos  come  at  will,  with  Mr. 
Brough,  whose  basket-weaver  is  a  little  gem  of  comedy ;  while 
Mrs.  Tree,  curiously  child-like  and  full  of  an  elfin  grace  and 
merriment,  is. more  charming  and  more  deft  than  ever  before. 
But  the  King  reveals  none  of  Mr.  Tree's  rarest  gifts.  He  looks 
noble,  and  declaims  with  art  and  eloquence,  but  the  character  is 
shadowy  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  Indeed,  as  a  vehicle 
for  acting,  the  piece  is  nought.  Mr.  Gilbert  Farquhar  gets  a 
great  deal  of  humour,  it  is  true,  out  ol  a  portly  Chamberlain  who 
has  stepped  straight  from  the  pages  of  "  The  Arabian  Nights  ;  " 
but  the  virile  manliness  of  Mr.  Fred  Terry  and  the  stately  beauty 
of  Miss  Julia  Neilson  go  almost  for  nothing,  and  the  final 
impression  is  merely  one  of  Oriental  gorgeousness,  of  glittering 
gems,  of  sumptuous  gold  brocades,  of  a  tropical  forest,  and  of  a 
dancing,  laughing,  singing  child  of  the  woods — a  fragrant 
Ouidaesque  creation,  whose  pretty  feet  are  not  confined  within 
"  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes  " — for  the  sake  of  whose  joyousness 
and  charm  this  curious  managerial  experiment  may  perhaps 
stand  excused,  if  not  completely  justified. 


'  THE  COMEDY  OF  SIGHS." 

A  new  and  original  Comedy,  in  four  acts,  by  JOHN  TODHONTER. 
First  produced  at  the  Avenue,  on  Thursday  Evening,  March  29th,  1894. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Brandon  ..  Mr.  BERNARD  GOULD    !  Lady  Brandon     ..  Miss  FLORET  E  FARR 

Major  Chillingworth     ..  Mr.  YORKE  STEPHENS   |  Mrs.  Chillingworth  Miss  VANE  FEATHERSTONE 

Rev.  Horace  Greenwell  Mr.  JAMES  WELCH        j  Lucy  Vernon. .     ..  Miss  ENID  ERLE 

Williams Mr.ORLANDoBARNETT  j 

Upon  the  strength — and  weakness — of  "  A  Black  Cat,"  pro- 
duced not  long  since  by  the  Independent  Theatre  Society,  Dr. 
Todhunter  was  advised  to  emulate  the  late  Robert  Bruce  and  try 
again.  He  has  done  so,  and  the  result  is  another  Black  Cat— 
this  time,  however,  without  a  tale.  What  story  there  is  we  have 
known  at  least  since,  under  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  manipulation, 
Still  Waters  first  Ban  Deep.  There  is  young  Mrs.  Mildmdy, 
inclined  to  coquet,  without  meaning  any  harm.  There  is  bluff 
John  Mildmay,  too  honest  to  beg,  too  proud  to  steal,  the  love  that 
is  his  if  he  holds  up  not  perhaps  a  finger,  but  at  any  rate  a  fist. 
There  is  well-groomed  Captain  Hawkesley,  now  enjoying  his 
Majority,  who  smiles  and  smiles,  and  is  a  (rather  tame)  villain. 
And  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Potter  and  the  other  venerable  mirth- 
makers,  there  is  a  Socialistic  skirt-dancing  curate,  who  sees  the 
compromising  kiss  and  tells.  The  one  old  friend  we  miss  is 
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Mrs.  Sternhold,  and  in  her  place  we  get  a  sensible  woman  of  the 
world,  not  ill-drawn.  But,  for  the  rest,  they  bring  us  nothing 
in  bringing  an  air  of  up-to-dateness  and  wire-drawn  wit. 

The  heroine  is  presumably  intended  for  another  Hedda 
Gabler,  a  femme  incomprise — one  of  those  evasive  supersubtleties 
whom  Lord  Dundreary  might  describe  as  "  a  fella  I  can't  under- 
thtand,  you  can't  underthtand,  no  fella  can  underthtand  ;  "  but  in 
practice  she  proves  unequal  to  Dr.  Todhunter's  conception.  She 
does  not  pique,  and  fascinate,  and  perplex.  She  simply  bores. 
And  when  she  has  led  on  the  gallant  major  to  kissing  point,  and 
trembled  on  the  brink  of  an  elopement,  and  laughed  in  her  lover's 
face,  and  enjoyed  her  husband's  honest  indignation,  and  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  with  a  kiss  for  him  made  amends  for 
the  other,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  recommend  for  such  a  per- 
verse creature  the  discipline,  and  punishments,  of  the  nursery. 

Miss  Florence  Farr,  the  new  manageress,  and  an  actress  of  no 
little  talent,  has  publicly  stated  that  her  intention  is  to  produce 
plays  which  "  no  ordinary  management  would  take  up."  It  is 
only  just  to  say  that  in  •'  A  Comedy  of  Sighs  "  she  has  exercised 
her  judgment  with  only  too  conspicuous  a  success. 


"AN  AKISTOCKATIC  ALLIANCE/' 

A  Comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Lady  VIOLET  GREVILLE. 
First  produced  at  the  Criterion  on  Saturday  Evening,  March  31sfc,  1894. 

Gerald,  Earl  of  Forres  . .  Mr.  CHAS.  WYNDHAM. 

Mr.  Firkin  Potter  . .     . .  Mr.  CHAS.  GROVES. 

Mr.  Anthony  Greenwood  Mr.  J.  G.  TAYLOR. 

Capt.  Marchmont  . .     ..  Mr.  F.  WORTHING.  

M.  Cordognac Mr.  H.  DE  LANGE.         |    Alice,  Countess  of  Forres    Miss  MARY  MOORE. 

"  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  "  is,  we  all  know,  a  masterpiece. 
No  one  who  was  in  Mr.  Wyndham's  fashionably-thronged 
theatre  on  this  Saturday  evening  had  any  difficulty  in  deciding  that 
Lady  Violet  G-reville's  play,  its  English  equivalent,  was  not. 
There  were  good  moments,  chiefly  at  the  beginning.  The  open- 
ing scenes  between  the  thoughtless  and  titled  young  spendthrift 
who  has  married  a  pickle  manufacturer's  daughter  for  her 
millions,  and  his  school-girlish  wife,  and  her  ambitious  vulgarian 
of  a  father,  gave  promise  of  wit  and  some  little  human  nature, 
and  even  a  little  drama.  But  as  the  play  progressed  we  fell 
upon  evil  times. 

The  verbal  smartness  became  mere  mechanical  joking  of  a 
ponderous  kind.  Everybody  did  precisely  what  the  authoress 
had  prepared  us  not  to  expect  of  them.  And  worst  of  all,  the 
lazy  young  aristocrat  and  the  energetic  man  of  business — both 
laboriously  presented  in  the  light  of  good-hearted/more  or  less 


Jarvis Mr.  MARKHAM. 

Lady  Winifred  Skipton       Miss  FOWLER. 

(Mrs.  Latham  Cox.) 
Rose  Lea Miss  ANNIE  HUGHES. 
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worthy  people,  embodying  familiar  well-contrasted  types- 
entered  upon  a  pitiable  competition  in  contemptible  currishness 
and  caddishness. 

One  can  scarcely  endure,  even  in  these  self-exposing  days  of 
the  arch-dissector,  Ibsen,  a  man  who  puts  an  end  to  an  intrigue, 
and  fosters  a  domestic  affection  simply  because  his  wife  gives  him 
£10,000,  resumes  it  when  his  father-in-law  affronts  him,  turns 
his  back  on  it  again  because  his  wife  gets  to  know,  puts  any 
number  of  insults  upon  her  parent,  and  finally  asks  to  be  con- 
sidered a  man  and  a  gentleman !  Nor  is  one  in  much  better 
plight  over  a  man  of  commerce  whose  transparent  honesty  is 
soberly  thrust  down  one's  throat  at  every  turn,  but  whose  prin- 
ciples nevertheless  are,  it  seems,  for  sale  to  any  political  party 
that  will  bid  with  a  title.  Everything  is  grotesquely  out  of  rela- 
tion to  comedy,  to  life,  to  the  characters  depicted ;  and  nothing, 
I  imagine,  but  the  tolerance  and  courtesy  extended  to  favourite 
actors  like  Mr.  Wyndham,  Miss  Mary  Moore,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Groves,  accounts  for  the  applause  with  which  this  travesty  was 
greeted. 

One  or  two  scenes  Mr.  Wyndham  played  with  wonderful 
dexterity,  throwing  sand  in  one's  eyes  with  plausible  suavity  and 
deftness  and  elegance  all  the  time,  and  Miss  Moore  was  very 
charming  in  her  own  dainty  Dresden  China  way  ;  but  the  acting 
success  belonged  to  Mr.  De  Lange.  His  cordon  bleu,  a  cook  with 
the  soul  of  a  G.  F.  Watts — all  devotion,  all  art — was  a  veritable 
triumph  of  Gallic  fire  and  exaggeration,  and  proved  quite  the 
funniest  and  most  finished  sketch  seen  for  many  a  day. 


'THE  LITTLE  SQUIRE." 

A  U  j>medy,  in  Three  Acts,  adapted  from  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture's  Novel,  by  Mrs.  William  Greet  and 

Horace  Sedger. 

First  produced  at  the  Lyric,  on  Thursday  Afternon,  April  5th,  1894. 
Claud  Vernon       ..     .      Mr.  CHARLES  STTGDEN.       I  Mrs.  De  Coursay    .     ..     Miss  MARY  RORKE. 


Mr.  Wentworth    . . 
Wilkinson       . . 
Granfer  West 
Cartridge        . . 
Adrien  de  Coursay 


Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Bessie  Barton 

Mr.  W.  S.  LAIDLAW.  |  Mrs.  Hardwick 


Mr.  MONTELLI. 

Mr.  BENTLEY. 

Miss  DOROTHY  HANBURY. 


Mrs.  Brownlovv 
Cicely  Hardwick 


Miss  FANNY  BROUGH. 
Miss  ROSE  LECLERCQ. 
Mrs.  EDMUND  PHELPS. 
. .     Miss  ISA  BOWMAN. 


Lisede  la  Riviere       ..     Miss  EMPSLE  BOWMAN. 


Not  without  reason,  the  little  hero  of  the  adaptation,  by  Mr. 
Horace  Sedger  and  Mrs.  William  Greet,  of  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture's 
"  well-known "  novel  might  have  borne  the  name  of  "  David 
Copperfield,"  for  the  plight  of  the  Little  Squire  and  Peggotty's 
poor  forlorn  little  charge  is  the  same.  Mr.  Murdstone,  to  be 
sure,  has  lost  some  of  his  villainous  colouring.  He  has  shed  his 
"  beautiful  black  whiskers,"  and  with  a  new  name  assumes  a  less 
forbidding  aspect.  But  Murdstone  by  any  other  name  is  just  as 
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sour.  And  the  thin  lips  and  ominous  smile  of  the  blonde  artist 
lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  similar  adornments  of  his 
more  forbidding  prototype. 

As  for  the  boy's  mother,  she  and  Clara  Copperfield  are  one. 
"  Sweet  babe,"  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Berry  would  have  called  her,  and 
babe  she  certainly  is.  Blinder  ih&nLucy  Feverel  to  the  advances 
of  her  titled  lover,  she  remains  insensible  to  the  obvious  knavery 
of  the  artist-tutor ;  and,  but  for  a  stale  piece  of  melodrama  which 
the  authors  have  up  their  sleeve,  she  would  marry  him,  and  con- 
sign her  adorable  "  Little  Squire  "  to  the  Copperfieldian  fate  he 
does  not  deserve.  Luckily,  however,  for  her  gallant  little  son,  the 
rascal  has  had  the  disastrous  stupidity  to  marry  before — and 
actually  a  village  girl  from  the  same  district ! — so  naturally  his 
contemplated  bigamy  is  exposed  at  the  church  door. 

The  story  of  Little  Squire  Copperfield  is,  therefore,  as  may  be 
seen,  not  all  it  might  be  ;  but  it  has  its  compensation  in  the 
children  characters.  For  once  in  a  way,  these  are  real  children. 
The  delightful  unconsciousness  of  childhood — I  speak  now  not  of 
the  youthful  actors'  manner,  but  of  the  child  nature  they  are  set 
to  represent — is  faithfully  observed  and  reproduced.  A  child's 
frank  egotism,  and  its  comically  placid  handling  of  the  great 
facts  which  move  its  elders — religion,  love,  and  so  on — are  for  the 
first  time  on  the  stage  done  justice  to.  And  the  result  is  a 
succession  of  captivating  scenes.  At  times  these  pretty  mites  are 
set  in  unchildlike  surroundings,  and  say  and  do  unchildlike  things, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  dangers  of  sentimentalism  are  avoided, 
and  one's  enjoyment  is  unalloyed.  For  sheer  cleverness,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  clever  trio  deserves  the  palm.  The 
boyish  Little  Squire  of  Miss  Dorothy  Hanbury,  said,  by  the  way, 
to  be  the  first  part  this  little  actress  has  ever  played ;  the 
fashionable,  frock-loving  young  lady  of  fifteen — Mr-  Gilbert's 
bete  noire — drawn  with  a  precocious  sense  of  humour  by  Miss  Isa 
Bowman  ;  or  Miss  Empsie  Bowman's  touching  little  picture  of 
a  natural  child — all  are  as  clever  as  they  well  can  be.  But  most 
charm  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  last.  Nothing  could  be 
more  loving  that  this  gentle  little  creature,  with  her  sweet  little 
voice  and  pretty  simple  little  ways,  and  no  one  who  goes  to  see 
"  The  Little  Squire  "  will  be  able  to  resist  his  bewitching  little 
sweetheart. 

To  give  the  crude  story  as  lifelike  a  look  as  can  be,  some  of  the 
best  actresses  of  the  day  are  engaged,  and  thanks  to  them  many 
blots  are  concealed.  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  is  as  entertaining  as 
ever  in  her  familiar  character  of  a  cynical  and  witty  woman  of 
the  world.  Lady  Bawtry  in  "  The  Dancing  Girl,"  Lady 
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Staunton  in  "  Captain  Swift,"  or  ingenuous  heroine's  shrewd 
sister  as  here,  it  is  always  the  same  woman.  Miss  Leclercq  has 
to  show  a  woman  whose  every  word  is  barbed,  and  who  makes 
her  playful  stabs  with  an  art  and  a  humour  that  have  no  equal  on 
the  English  stage.  Miss  Fanny  Brough  abandons  fun  for 
remorse  and  a  consumptive  cough,  and  proves  once  more,  if 
proof  were  needed,  that  nothing  she  does  is  done  amiss ;  and 
Miss  Mary  Korke  is  duly  gentle  and  yielding  as  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Copperfield  the  second.  Mr.  Sedger  has  mounted  the  piece 
very  prettily,  and  whenhehascut  out  some  tiresome  and  dreadfully 
theatrical  village  folk  and  one  or  two  superfluous  episodes,  will 
no  doubt  see  playgoers  flock  to  the  Lyric  to  make  acquaintance 
with  "  The  Little  Squire  "  and  his  dear  wee  queen  of  the  woods. 


"  MRS.  LESSINGHAM." 

A  new  and  original  Play,  in  four  acts,  by  GEORGE  FLEMING. 
First  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  on  Saturday  Evening,  April  7th,  1884. 

Mr.  Walter  Forbes  ..     Mr.  J.  FORBES  ROBERTSON.    Farmer     Mr.  G.  Du  MAURIER. 

Major  Edward  Hardy, )  Mr>  JQHS  HABE> 


R.A..V.C  .....  r.r 


Mr.  Charles  B.  Snead    Mr.  CHARLBS  ROCK. 
Mr.  James  Vane        .  .     Mr.  G.  W.  HARDY. 


Lady  Anne  Beaton  Miss  KATE  RORKE. 

Lady  Porteous       . .  Miss  DOLORES  DRCMMONDV 

Mrs.  Lessingham  . .  Miss  ELIZABETH  ROBINS. 

Mrs.  Hope-Glen      . .  Miss  HELEN  LUCK. 

Mrs.  Snead       ..     ..  Miss  INA  GOLDSMITH. 

Harper      Miss  EMILY  CROSS. 


Master  Bobby  Snead    Master  FRANK  SAKER. 

For   all   practical   purposes   the   new   play  is  nothing  more, 
nothing   less    than  a  dramatic   and  interesting   setting   for   an. 
exceedingly  clever  (but  unconvincing)  study  of  a  woman  who  at 
every  crisis  of  her  life  falls  a  victim  to  her  own  unhappy  tempera- 
ment.    She  is  a  fluttered  frightened  dove — a  soiled  dove  it  must 
be  said — who  flits  here,  there,  and  everywhere  about  her  rather 
cruelly-constructed  cage,  seeking  a  way  of  escape  into  Paradise. 
Married   to   a   brute,    she   sought   the   solace   of  a   selfish   and 
passionate   young  barrister's   platonic    sympathy.      Pining    for 
happiness,  a  kind  word,   a  tender  caress,  she  fled  with  him  to- 
Algiers,  when  the  platonic  mask  fell  from  their  faces,  and  basked 
in   sunshine   for   awhile.     Her   husband   declined   to   try  for  a, 
divorce,  and  the  lovers  separated  for  some  trivial  reason.   (A  very 
weak  spot  this  in  the  authoress's  scheme.)     He  drifted  away,  and 
not  inconceivably  forgot.     She,  quite  inconceivably,  omitted  to 
correspond,  and  waited,  as  such  a  woman  might  wait,  until  she 
was  free.     At  last  that  day  of  freedom  comes,  and  full  of  the 
memories  of  her  Eden  in  Algiers,  she  hurries  to  his  rooms  in  the 
Temple,  to  take  up  her  happiness  exactly  where  she  had  laid  it 
down.     But  five  years  of  absence  have  done  their  work.     Eve's 
hero  has  put  off  the  old  Adam  and  put  on  the  new.     Walter 
Forbes,  her  passionate  young  barrister,  has  replaced  her  image 
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with  another.  He  is  to  be  married  to  a  frank,  innocent  young 
girl,  and  Mrs.  Lessingham  is  just  the  last  woman  in  the  world 
he  desires  to  see. 

True  to  herself,  this  nervous,  emotional,  undisciplined  creature 
snatches  at  the  happiness  she  hungers  for.  She  cannot  see  that 
her  old  lover  is  ice,  his  heart  a  stone.  And  with  brutal  directness 
has  to  be  told  the  truth.  She  has  no  balance.  With  her  it  is  one 
extreme  or  the  other.  If  she  cannot  win  her  Eden,  she  must  die, 
and  die  there  and  then  no  doubt  she  would,  did  not  Lady  Anne 
prevent  her.  This  girl  encounters  her,  elicits  the  truth  from 
Forbes,  and  with  unaccountable  readiness  to  resign  her  hero  in 
order  to  bring  this  wrecked  life  to  harbour,  induces  him  to  offer 
the  woman  marriage.  Again  the  victim  of  her  own  weakness, 
Mrs.  Lessingham  grasps  at  the  shadow,  snatches  at  the  straw. 
She  is  prepared  to  efface  herself  to  secure  his  happiness.  She 
would  not  hesitate  to  compass  her  own  death  in  his  behalf.  But 
this  is  only  when  he  is  not  by.  He  has  but  to  come  into  her 
presence,  and  reason  flies  before  passion.  Her  love  overmasters 
her.  Gratefully  she  accepts  the  offer  which,  obedient  to  Lady 
Anne's  self-sacrificing  wish,  he  makes. 

To  such  a  union  there  can  be  but  one  end,  and  that  a  tragic 
one.  Either  the  dreary  tragedy  of  misunderstanding,  misery, 
lovelessness,  and  dull  despair ;  or,  as  here,  the  sharp  tragedy  of 
a  violent  death.  After  a  year  of  wretchedness,  the  Forbeses  meet 
Lady  Anne,  and  the  wife  hears  her  husband  confess  that  his 
existence  with  her  is  a  living  hell,  his  one  hope  in  Lady  Anne's- 
surviving  love  for  him.  Unfortunately,  she  does  not  hear  Lady 
Anne's  scornful  and  indignant  rejection  of  his  passion,  so  once, 
again  she  finds  herself  dividing  these — as  she  thinks— lovers. 
Once  again  she  is  cheated  of  her  happiness.  And  for  the  last  time, 
she  flees  before  the  certainty  of  wretchedness — to  death. 

The  story  is  not  a  cheerful  one,  nor  is  it  satisfactory,  from  any 
point  of  view.  The  truth  is  that  the  brilliant  novelist,  "  George 
Fleming,"  who  with  this  "  Mrs.  Lessingham  "  presents  her  first 
essay  in  drama  to  the  stage,  has  "  dallied  with  the  puppets  " 
quite  fairly.  Her  soiled  dove,  over- wrought,  hysterical,  truly  a. 
"  Superfluous  Woman,"  is  never  allowed  a  chance  of  escape.  The 
authoress  sets  her  down  to  play  a  game  against  Society  and  selfish 
Man,  and  then  cogs  the  dice  against  her.  Her  misery  is  ui-lifi- 
cially  prolonged  by  the  eccentric  behaviour  of  her  husbmi'l  ;i:i<l 
Lady  Anne.  It  is  machine-made  tragedy  that  we  see— not  self- 
sown.  And  the  consequences  are  disastrous  to  the  drama  ;  for 
one  gets  out  of  touch  with  each  character  in  turn,  resents 
insistence  upon  needless  suffering,  and  very  likely  ends  by  b! 
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ing  the  principal  actress  for  not  dying  two  acts  earlier  in  the 
piece. 

This  attitude,  if  adopted,  were  most  unjust ;  for,  with  the  material 
at  her  command,  Miss  Eobins  does  veritable  wonders.  She 
cannot  make  of  Mrs.  Lessingliam  a  convincing  woman.  That 
would  be  beyond  any  art.  But  for  the  most  part  her  conception 
is  most  vividly  presented.  Her  want  of  balance  is  very  dex- 
terously shown,  and  is  never  allowed  to  pass  out  of  sight.  The 
woman's  capacity  for  self-torture,  too,  is  finely  indicated.  And 
when  Miss  Robins  reaches  the  death-scene  she  handles  it  with  a 
simplicity,  breathes  into  it  a  broken-heartedness,  a  childlike 
longing  for  rest  and  sleep,  which  is  possible  only  to  the  highest 
art.  Miss  Rorke,  as  the  high-minded  and  beautiful  Lady  Anne, 
pervades  the  piece  like  a  spirit  of  purity,  and  all  her  tones  ring 
wonderfully  sweet  and  true.  But  she,  also,  is  in  a  like  predica- 
ment with  Miss  Robins.  The  character  is  inconsistent,  and  no 
art  can  make  it  otherwise.  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson, 
on  the  contrary,  are  distinctly  happier. 

The  former  as  a  gallant  V.C.  who  is  merely  an  heroic  "  Charles, 
their  friend,"  has  indeed  a  very  straightforward  character,  which 
he  presents  with  a  reserve,  a  dignity,  and  an  authority  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  is  hardly  so  well  off.  The 
barrister  is  in  reality  a  "  Profligate,"  without  the  strength  and 
picturesqueness  of  that  interesting  person,  and  no  demand  is 
made  upon  the  actor  for  his  finest  qualities.  His  every  oppor- 
tunity, however,  is  made  the  very  most  of,  and  it  would  be  worth 
while  sitting  through  the  play  again  just  to  hear  him  confess  to 
Lady  Anne  the  misery  of  his  married  life.  Here  was  conviction 
with  a  vengeance.  Would  that  "  George  Fleming  "  had  written 
more  scenes  for  him,  in  the  same  spirit  of  truth.  Beautifully 
mounted,  with  one  exquisite  scene  of  a  Scotch  moor  on  which 
the  dramatis  persona  walk  knee  deep  in  heather,  and  acted  as  the 
•Garrick  company  at  its  very  strongest  know  how  to  play,  the 
drama  excited  great  interest,  and  was  received  on  the  first  night 
with  every  sign  of  favour. 
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Some  Amateur  Performances. 


"PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA"  AT  THE  CHELSEA  TOWN  HALL. 

The  mind  of  the  amateur  is  a  complex  thing,  that  I  for  one  shall  never 
fathom.  The  actor,  as  we  know  from  Mr.  Tree's  lips,  is  a  timid,  self- 
distrustful  creature,  standing  sorely  in  need  of  a  constant  application  of 
Mr.  Pinero's  sovereign  remedy,  "praise,  praise,  praise."  But  he  is  brazen 
self-assurance  personified,  compared  with  his  amateur  brother,  more 
especially  if  the  latter  has  something  really  good  on  hand.  With  his 
failures  he  is  less  shy.  Those  he  will  inflict  upon  the  critic  without  scruple. 
But  his  good  work  !  Ah,  that  must  be  modestly  hidden  away.  I  recalled 
this  little  eccentricity  of  his  the  other  evening  on  finding  Chelsea  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  not  over  the  Pasteur  microbe,  but,  as  enquiry  elicited, 
over  the  dramatic  microbe  present  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  curiosity  led  me 
to  join  the  in-going  throng.  Well,  the  result  proved  the  correctness  of 
my  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  curious 
species.  This  performance  ranks  as  the  best  revival  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  fairy 
comedy  that  has  been  seen  for  some  time.  But  not  so  much  for  its  general 
excellence  as  for  one  phenomenal  feature  will  the  production  be  accorded 
a  niche  in  my  memory.  That  feature  was  the  Cynisca — a  real  live  Cynisca, 
not  the  jealous  virago  that  ninety-nine  amateurs  put  forward  as  the  best 
apology  they  can  offer.  Here,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Olive  Kennett,  was 
the  hundreth  who  could  faithfully  mirror  to  us  the  tigress  nature  of 
Pygmalion's  wife.  She  soared  to  tragic  heights  of  love  and  hate.  Her 
delivery  of  the  curse  was,  perhaps  a  shade  less  impressive  in  its  intensity 
than  was  Mrs.  Hallward's  in  the  Romany  revival ;  but  that  could  easily  be 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  her  powerful  grasp  of  the  part  in  its  entirety.  Before 
such  work  as  this  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  efforts  of  her  companions 
somewhat  paled  their  fire,  even  the  unusually  romantic  Pygmalion  of  Mr. 
Dawsoii  Milward  being  dwarfed  almost  into  insignificance,  whilst  the 
delicate  tints  of  Mrs.  Evans'  graceful  and  winsome  Galatea  became  very 
nearly  neutral  against  Miss  Kennett's  vivid  colouring.  Mrs.  St.  Hill, 
bearing  in  mind  the  balance  of  the  play,  was  a  discreet  Daphne,  but 
Colonel  O'Callaghan's  Chrysos  called  loudly  for  the  sternly  repressive  hand 
of  the  stage -manager.  Pretty  Miss  Lilian  Braithwaite  made  a  dainty 
Athenian  maiden,  and  Mr.  Barry  was  bluff  and  hearty  as  her  stalwart 
warrior  lover. 


"STILL  WATERS  RUN  DEEP,"  BY  THE  ORIOLES  CLUB. 

The  worth  of  a  steersman  who  can  keep  a  firm  hand  on  the  helm  is 
like  that  of  a  virtuous  wife,  not  to  be  reckoned  in  rubies.  Where  would 
this  same  production  of  the  Orioles  have  been,  I  wonder,  if  Mr.  George 
Dowse  had  not  been  possessed  of  a  clear  head  and  a  steady  hand.  He  has  not 
the  veteran's  knowledge,  of  course.  More  than  once  the  comedy  was 
dangerously  near  shipwreck  on  rocks  to  which  the  old  hand  would  have 
given  a  wide  berth  ;  but  always  in  the  nick  of  time  his  clear  judgment 
asserted  itself  and  the  situation  was  saved.  Thus,  his  John  Mildmay. 
though  a  sound  and  serviceable  performance,  compelling  attention  and 
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respect,  was  of  less  real  value  to  the  play  than  his  keen-sighted  direction. 
Of  those  who,  working  well  under  orders,  helped  on  the  success,  Mr. 
Frederick  Crapp  stood  out  the  most  clearly  with  Haivksley.  Tact  rather 
than  force  carried  him  through  the  strong  scenes,  and,  united  with 
scrupulous  care  and  valuable  ease  of  style,  it  served.  Mrs.  Crossley  was 
the  Mrs.  Sternhold,  and  though  not  equal  to  lending  the  part  the  emphasis 
that  Mrs.  Charles  Sim  or  Miss  Olive  Kennett  could  supply,  contrived  to 
manage  a  very  fair  contrast  to  MissFarrell's  pretty,  childish  Mrs.  Mildmay. 
Mr.  Ernest  Sherie's  Potter  was  an  amusing  bit  of  work  ;  but  Mr.  Alt  was 
at  sea  with  his  words.  Mr.  Dowse's  managerial  instinct  was  certainly  asleep 
when  he  permitted  Mr.  Lloyd's  ill-timed  fooling  in  the  last  act. 


HAMLET       AT   ST.    GEORGE  S    HALL. 

This  production,  due  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Glpssop  Such> 
was  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  did  not  spell  crushing  disaster 
for  the  actors  or  misery  unspeakable  for  the  audience.  If,  like  a  human 
life,  the  least  eventful  performance  were  the  happiest,  then  was  this  a 
truly  beatific  evening,  for  it  stands  out  in  the  memory  as  conspicuous  for 
its  lack  of  sensation.  No  "  violent  delights  "  were  there,  nor  yet  any  painful 
disappointments.  All  was  equable  and  fair.  It  was  impossible  to  lay  a 
linger  on  any  one  actor  or  any  one  moment  and  say,  "  Lo,  here  a  touch  of 
greatness,"  or  "  Lo,  there  a  blot  so  dark  that  the  whole  play  is  shadowed." 
There  are  no  adjectives  of  superlative  strength,  either  complimentary  or 
the  reverse,  to  be  served  out.  Mr.  Such  gave  a  safe,  if  undistinguished 
reading  of  the  Dane.  Despite  his  lack  of  princeliness  and  his  inability  to 
dig  right  down  to  the  roots  of  a  passion  or  an  emotion,  he  is  interesting 
if  not  absorbing,  by  virtue  of  the  earnestness,  intelligence,  and  remarkable 
finish  of  his  work.  Mr.  Lewin  Mannering  has  never  done  anything  so  good 
as  his  Claudius.  It  was  a  most  promising  performance  for  so  young  an 
actor.  No  scenes  in  the  play  were  more  convincing  than  his,  a,nd  they 
richly  merited  the  hearty  applause  they  won.  Miss  Houliston,  though  she 
does  not  realise  for  us  tne  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  ideal  Ophelia,  was 
pretty  and  pathetic  and  inventive  in  the  matter  of  mad  "business."  Miss 
Snow,  albeit  too  youthful  in  appearance  to  pass  as  Hamlet's  mother,  and 
lacking  the  experience  to  do  her  big  scene  justice,  brought  stateliness  of 
bearing-  and  striking  intelligence  to  her  task.  Laertes  is  not  the  part  for 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  finger  of  fate  points  to  what  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy  would 
call  "the  light  side  of  nature."  Given  a  part  so  wholly  outside  his  range, 
he  played  it  with  studious  care,  but  the  result  was  not  of  the  happiest, 
and  matters  were  not  helped  by  his  appearance.  Mr.  A.  Attwell, 
wearing  much  of  Mercutio  in  looks  and  something  of  him  in  disposition, 
did  not  strongly  suggest  Horatio.  A  most  acceptable  reading  of  Polonius 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Blagrove ;  Mr.  Hodges  gave  due  expression  to  the 
quaint  humour  of  the  First  Gravedigger ;  and  Mr.  Playford  as  the  Ghost, 
"doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk"  in  an  extremely  limited  space  and 
amid  surroundings  curiously  modern,  was  genuinely  awe-inspiring. 


"THE   SHAUGHRAUN,     BY  THE  BURLINGTON   CLUB. 

It's  a  fatal  thing  to  arrive  at  an  amateur  performance  before  the  play  is 
well  under  weigh.  Assisting  at  the  first  act  is  to  my  mind  always  suggestive 
of  an  early  breakfast  en  famille.  There  is  a  general  atmosphere  of 
glumness.  The  mind  and  the  temper  are  en  deshabille.  So  with  the  actors. 
They  have  to  get  up  steam.  Let  it  be  comedy,  farce,  or  drama,  they  can't 
start  at  full  speed.  They  can't  work  it  up  as  Macreacly  did,  with  the  aid 
of  a  ladder  in  the  wings.  Let  us  therefore  allow  a  fair  space  for  the 
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pumping-up  process,  discard  disastrous  habits  of  punctuality,  and,  for  the 
future,  start  fair  with  the  second  act.  Allowing  that  latitude  for  tin; 
Burlington,  it  must  be  recorded  that  the  play  went  capitally — chiefly,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  efforts,  super-amateur,  if  not  super-human,  of  Mr. 
John  Newton,  who  enjoyed  the  usual  privilege  accorded  to  the  willing 
horse.  Of  those,  however,  who  faithfully  fulfilled  their  share  of  the  work, 
Miss  Edith  Jordan  stands  first,  a  bewitching  Clare,  and  meriting  a  more 
gallant  lover  than  Mr.  Mason  could  present.  Mr.  Macqueen's  firmness 
and  sincerity  ensure  his  safety  in  such  a  part  as  Ffolliott ;  Mr.  Kinsey's 
portrait  of  an  Irish  priest  was  not  untrue  to  life';  for  good  intentions, 
though  but  half  carried  out,  Mr.  Wood  shall  have  a  good  word ;  so,  too, 
shall  Miss  Bessie  Harrison  for  her  quaint  humour,  and  Miss  Gregory  and 
Miss  Rochford  for  sweet  looks  and  pretty  ways. 


"  AERAH-NA-POGUE,"   BY   THE   VAUDEVILLE   CLUB. 

Boucicault's  Irish  dramas  are  supposed  to  be  dead— as  dead  as  the  Ibsen 
oraze  or  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  thought  to  be.  Fifteen  years  ago  they  were 
relegated  by  critical  opinion  to  the  boy  in  the  gallery.  Therefore,  when  I 
record  that  at  St.  George's  Hall  a  revival  was  received  with  lusty  apprecia- 
tion, the  logical  inference  is  that  the  audience  to  a  man,  not  excluding  the 
humble  writer,  belonged  to  the  race  of  "  gods."  They  chuckled  over  the 
humour,  and  there  were  not  a  few  moments  when  eyes  were  moist  and  the 
owners  wished  that  the  lights  had  been  lower.  There  were  yawns,  too, 
but  only  during  the  frequent  and  protracted  waits.  Amongst  amateurs, 
Mr.  Frank  Hole  could  scarcely  be  bettered  as  Shaun.  He  lacks  something 
of  the  needful  buoyancy,  but  he  is  cheery  and  diverting  in  the  lighter 
.scenes,  and  tackles  the  heavier  ones  in  really  splendid  style.  Clever  and 
ingenious,  too,  was  Mr.  King's  Quilpish  Feeney,  though  at  moments  a  trifle 
-over-coloured.  Mr.  Read  was  firm  and  manly  as  O'Grady,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  a  very  martinet  as  Coffin.  Mr.  Fenton  was  conscientious  if  not 
over-interesting  as  MacCoul,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Miss  Thompson  ; 
but  Miss  Draper  was  unaffected  and  pleasing  as  Arrah.  And  the  stage 
•crowds  deserved  a  round  of  applause  on  their  own  account. 


BY   THE   SALE   DRAMATIC   CLUB. 

The  Sale  amateurs  thirsted  for  a  novelty,  but  they  did  not  cast  all  other 
-considerations  to  the  winds.  They  did  not  undertake  "  Sweet  Lavender  " 
unadvisedly  or  without  a  clue  reckoning  of  the  cost.  They  could  not, 
perhaps,  meet  the  demands  of  the  play  as  fully  and  freely  as  some  amateurs 
one  could  mention  ;  but  they  managed  a  satisfactory  response.  There  was 
no  brilliant  firework  display,  perhaps  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  th«-ir  \vriv 
no  damp  squibs  drearily  fizzling  out.  The  ladies  were  the  firmest  support 
to  the  play,  for  the  Club  had  bolstered  it  up  pretty  strongly  in  this  respect, 
Miss  Emilie  Grattan's  winsome  Lavender  winning  anew  golden  opin 
Miss  Edith  Jordan  presenting  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  Temple  "  laundress," 
Miss  Ada  Melrose  bringing  a  fine  fund  of  humour  to  the  part  of  Mf*. 
Gilfillian,  and  Miss  Laura  Hanseii  delightfully  breezy  as  Mtnnn  .  Mr. 
Ballard's  Phenyl  was  an  uneven  performance.  Sometimes  he  was  in  the 
skin  of  the  part,  and  sometimes  he  wasn't ;  but  as  he  was  in  the  former 
case  for  four  minutes  out  of  five,  he  shall  have  my  good  word.  Mr. 
Watkin's  Clement  Hale  was  overmuch  in  the  champagne  vein  :  but  his 
scenes  with  Lavender  were  informed  with  a  welcome  sincerity, 
Pattison gave  a  careful  and  consistent  rendering  of  Weddtrlurn  :  Mr.  Roes 
sketch  of  a  fashionable  physician  was  skilfully  dashed  in  ;  and  Mr.  Polh 
passed  muster  as  the  American,  though  the  part  did  not  sit  over  well  upon 
his  shoulders. 
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ENTERTAINMENT  AT  THE  BROMPTON   HOSPITAL. 

At  the  first  blush  one  would  not  be  apt  to  regard  the  Brompton  Hospital 
as  a  likely  field  for  acceptable  dramatic  novelties,  but  ;tis  generally  in  the 
unlikely  spots  that  trifles  may  be  picked  up,  as  the  gentleman  who  in  an 
out-of-the  way  corner  of  Paris  recently  purchased  a  genuine  Raphael  for 
sixpence  would  testify.  "  A  White  Elephant,"  the  trifle  written  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Heathcote,  and  produced  at  Miss  Agnes  Hill's  entertainment,  is  not 
a  find  of  like  magnitude  ;  but  it  is  a  bright  little  work,  containing  a 
dexterous  blend  of  the  grave  and  gay,  and  amateurs  athirst  for  a  novelty 
should  be  grateful  for  having  it  brought  under  their  notice.  The  "  white 
elephant "  is  a  charming  maiden  who  loves  but,  as  she  fancies,  has  been 
deceived  in  the  object  of  her  affections.  To  drown  her  trouble  she  plunges 
headlong  into  the  pursuits  of  the  old  couple  whose  home  she  shares.  The 
one  is  an  ardent  naturalist,  the  other  the  village  Lady  Bountiful,  and 
both  are  highly  embarrassed  by  their  niece's  ill-regulated  enthusiasm.  A 
letter  from  the  absent  lover,  however,  brings  peace  to  the  fluttered  dove- 
cote. The  "  white  elephant "  will  be  speedily  removed,  and  Darby  and  Joan 
permitted  to  resume  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  Mr.  Heathcote  had 
no  grounds  for  complaint  concerning  the  treatment  of  his  offspring  at  the 
hands  of  its  ^interpreters,  Mr.  Paley  playing  with  abundance  of  quiet 
humour  as  the  naturalist,  Mrs.  Edmund  Phelps  providing  an  idea]  picture 
of  his  adoring  old  wife,  and  Miss  Agnes  Hill,  a  disturbing  element  of 
undeniable  charm.  "  A  Joint  Household  "  was  another  item  of  a  miscel- 
laneous programme,  and  here  Miss  Hill  and  M'ss  Westmacott  supplied 
some  capitally  contrasted  work. 


"THE  GLASS  OF  FASHION,"  BY  THE  BANCROFT  CLUB. 

"  Dreadfully  serious  "  would,  I  am  convinced,  have  been  the  verdict  of 
Ibsen's  exuberant  Hilda  upon  the  Bancroft  rendering  of  Grundy's  comedy. 
It  was  a  "  glass  "  that  only  cheered  intermittently  and  never  extravagantly- 
enlivened.  Mr.  Cahill  certainly  was  brisk  and  hearty  as  Macadam,  though 
he  did  not  probe  the  depths  of  his  humour ;  and  a  meed  of  praise  is  the 
due  of  Mr.  Kenyon  Bright  for  his  prying  Jenkyn,  though  over-deliberation 
interfered  considerably  with  his  success,  and  in  make-up  he  rather 
suggested  the  stable  than  the  press.  But  their  good  could  not  outweigh 
the  ill  of  a  youthful  Lady  Coombe  and  a  quiet  and  reserved  Peg,  Miss 
Chester's  serious  view  of  the  latter  preventing  Mr.  Ward's  scoring  as  he 
would  have  done  with  the  Hon.  Tom.  But  if  the  comedy  element  left  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired,  the  dramatic  interest  came  out  unusually  strong  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Dawson  Milward  and  Mr.  David  Davies.  Mr.  Milward's, 
Boroivski  would  have  been  more  completely  equipped  with  a  spice  of  grim 
humour  (lack  of  humour,  indeed,  is  the  vulnerable  point  in  Mr.  Milward's. 
histrionic  harness),  but  that  defect  was  easily  forgiven  when  weighed  with 
the  firmness  of  his  grip,  the  polished  surface  when  scratched  revealing  a 
very  Tartar.  It  was  a  performance  revealing  a  very  appreciable  increase- 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  actor.  Mr.  Davies  made  Trevanion  a  bit  of  a 
martinet,  but  'tis  a  pardonable  fault  in  a  soldier  ;  and  his  dignity,  self- 
reliance,  and  virility  were  of  enormous  value  to  the  play.  Miss  Drayton 
could  not  rise  to  the  more  exacting  moments,  but  her  reading  of  Mrs: 
Trevanion  as  a  spoilt,  wilful  child  was  permissible  and  effective.  Mr. 
Lewin  Mannering  fortunately  rescued  "  Dream  Faces  "  from  degenerating 
into  a  nightmare.  His  touch  is  a  trifle  heavy  for  the  handsome,  reckless 
reprobate  ;  but  he  held  the  attention  of  his  audience  from  start  to  finish. 


"LADY  CLARE,"  BY  THE  ROMANY  CLUB. 

Buchanan's  version  of  "  The  Ironmaster  "  has  never  stood  high  in  favour 
amongst  amateurs,  and  in  steering  wide  of  it  they  have  shown  their  good 
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sense.  Tackling  the  leading  parts  means,  for  the  majority  of  amateurs, 
courting  disaster.  There  are  just  three  or  four  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon 
who  might  be  trusted  to  render  a  fair  account  of  Middleton,  and  Miss 
Olive  Kennett,  I  fancy,  could  reveal  to  us  something  of  the  tragedy  of 
that  second  act ;  but  save  and  excepting  these  it  were  best  to  leave  the 
play  on  the  shelf,  "  in  the  odour  of  camphor."  It's  too  tough  a  nut  for 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallward  have  stronger  teeth  than  most,  and  even  they 
do  not  get  to  the  kernel  of  their  characters,  though  the  actress  (at  her  best  in 
the  first  and  last  acts)  comes  uncommonly  near  it — so  near,  indeed,  that  with 
a  stronger  note  of  pathos  it  would  be  actually  within  her  grasp.  As  it 
stands,  however,  it  is  a  performance  to  be  equalled  by  few  amateurs,  and 
beaten  only  by  the  one  exception  I  have  named.  Compared  with  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  principals  are  compassed  about,  the  path  of 
the  remainder  seems  singularly  free  from  obstacle,  and  such  trifling  ones 
as  present  themselves  are  dismissed  with  enviable  ease  by  the  capable  cast 
the  Romany  put  forward.  Mrs.  Sim,  alone  amongst  amateurs  in  her 
capacity  for  character  of  a  boldly-marked  kind,  was  exactly  the  actress 
required  for  Melissa  Smale  ;  Mr.  Auckland  Bram well's  realistic  Ambermere 
aroused  the  strongst  interest  in  a  new  actor  ;  Mrs.  Coplestone,  with  the 
merest  corner  to  fill,  filled  it  to  perfection  ;  Mr.  Tulloh  gave  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  American  millionaire  ;  Mr.  Birch  Reynardson  exercised 
marked  discretion  as  the  Count ;  a  couple  of  minutes  sufficed  Mr. 
Montgomerie  for  an  excellent  bit  of  work  ;  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  boyish  spirits 
enlivened  the  wearisome  comic  relief  ;  Miss  Annesley  was  lively  if  some- 
what self-conscious  as  Mary — curiously  enough,  in  little  Miss  Allen,  the 
dainty  little  actress  who  made  her  debut  at  the  last  Romany  performance, 
the  Club  had  the  very  actress  to  their  hand. 


Notes    of  the    Month. 


WHAT  is  the  most  interesting  achievement  of  the  present 
season?  The  man  in  the  street,  with  a  preference  for  Mr. 
Alexander's  dexterously-managed  playhouse,  will  tell  you,  the 
production  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  new  and  shrewdly  christened 
play.  And  indeed  grounds  more  relative  than  his  for  this  selec- 
tion of  "  The  Masqueraders  "  would  be  hard  to  find.  Often  and 
often  Mr.  Jones  has  testified  to  perfect  accord  with  Hamlet  in 
his  view  of  the  functions  of  the  play  and  players,  "  to  show  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure  " ;  and  if 
rumour  lie  not,  the  consummate  cleverness,  the  unerring  eye  for 
what  Bismarck  calls  "  the  psychological  moment,"  which  gave 
us  "  The  Middleman,"  "  Judah,"  and  "  The  Dancing  Girl,"  have 
once  more  served  the  astutest  writer  of  our  time.  Nature  labours 
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in  the  wake  of  Art,  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  has  said  in,  of  course,  infi- 
nitely choicer  phrase ;  and  Nature  at  the  moment  (and  the 
London  playhouses)  seems  labouring  in  the  wake  of  the  art  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero. 
Strong  meat,  with  pungent  sauce,  is  the  dish  most  in  favour,  as 
it  should  be,  seeing  that  everyone  one  meets  has  a  "  Keynote  "  in 
his  desk  or  up  his  sleeve;  knows,  once  knew,  or  would  dearly  love 
to  know  a  "  Tess  "  ;  and  has  "  A  Bundle  of  Some  Emotions  and 
a  Moral "  in  the  tying.  Consequently,  we  shall  expect  of  Mr. 
Jones's  novelty  a  startling  combination  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  writers.  The  quaint  passages  and  episodes  will,  no  doubt, 
be  Hardyesque,  and  the  powerful  Pinerotic — with  perhaps  the 
least  suspicion  of  an  emphasis  on  erotic — while  the  cynical, 
sulky  "  Mr.  Hobbes "  will  impart  an  agreeable  bitterness  to 
some  portions  and  mitigate  the  aggressive  optimism  inherent  in 
Mr.  Jones. 

The  man  in  the  street — King-street — is,  however,  not  every- 
body. There  is  his  friend  whose  temple  and  altars  stand  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  his  vote  will  be  given  for  the  new  production  of 
Mr.  Tree.  He,  too,  stands  foursquare  to  the  winds  of  partiality 
that  blow,  for  distinction  and  enthusiasm  appear  in  everything 
attempted  at  this  house ;  and,  further,  a  certain  something,  a 
quality  of  exclusiveness.one  can  find  nowhere  else  in  London, 
and  of  extreme  interest  unquestionably  is  Mr.  Tree's  appearance 
in  a  new  part,  and  his  managerial  treatment  of  an  original  play, 
whether  it  be  a  "  Once  Upon  a  Time  "  or  "  A  Bunch  of  Violets." 
But  the  impartial  Independent,  who  favours  neither  Haymarket, 
nor  St.  James's,  will  adopt  quite  other  views. 

To  him,  the  event  of  supreme  importance  came  with  Primrose 
Day,  when  "Twelfth  Night"  reached  its  hundredth  night  at 
Daly's.  This  fact  is  of  all  the  most  interesting,  because  almost 
inexplicable.  How  comes  it  that  "  Twelfth  Night  "  has  brought 
Mr.  Daly  a  small  fortune  ?  It  is  a  beautiful  spectacle.  Granted. 
But  "  The  Foresters  "  was  lovelier  still.  And  it  had  the  further 
advantage  of  appealing  to  popular  sentiment,  both  through  its 
author  being  the  one  poet  of  the  people,  and  its  subject  a 
romantic  canonised  champion  of  liberty  in  Lincoln  green. 

Shakespeare,  some  one  will  say — with  an  under-the-breath 
reference  to  his  educational  appeal  and  young  ladies'  schools. 
But  this  won't  do  either.  For  did  not  Mr.  Irving  put  the 
comedy  on  at  the  L3*ceum — and  with  unprecedented  speed  take 
it  off  again.  Yet  he  had  Miss  Terry  for  Viola ;  and  neither  in 
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charm  nor  following  has  Miss  Terry  any  cause  to  envy  Miss  Ada 
Behan.  In  addition,  he  put  forward  the  attraction  of  himself  as 
Malvolio,  and  who  would  pit  Mr.  George  Clarke  against  Henry 
Irving  as  comedian  or  star  ?  Where,  then,  lies  the  reason  for  its 
success  ?  It  is  a  dull  play.  It  is  by  an  author  whom  none  but 
members  of  Shakesperean  Societies  and  a  handful  of  critics, 
budding  and  blown,  affect.  It  failed  at  the  first  theatre  in  the 
world,  though  produced  by  the  first  manager  and  actor  of  the 
day.  And  now  it  succeeds,  despite  the  general  (unpardonable) 
ignorance  of  Mr.  Daly's  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  front  rank 
man  ;  despite  the  comparative  indifference  shown  towards 
seemingly  far  more  attractive  items  in  his  repertoire  ;  despite 
the  presence  in  his  company  of  but  one  popular  favourite  ;  despite 
the  manager's  praiseworthy  contempt  for  all  cheap  and  shoddy 
methods  of  haling  folk  into  his  house.  Can  anyone  explain? 


Can  it  be  that  the  audiences  have  been  largely  composed  of 
the  mere  idle  lovers  of  pretty  pictures,  simple  melody,  and 
homely  fun  ?  Has  Mr.  Daly  tapped  that  huge  section  of  the 
public  which  usually  finds  its  way  to  the  Gaiety,  the  Lyric,  or 
the  Savoy  ?  If  it  be  so,  and  really  there  seems  no  other  explana- 
tion handy,  what  a  revolution  it  portends.  Literature  and  the 
Drama  may  be  divorced,  and  remain  so.  But  not  necessarily 
Literature  and  the  "  Sing-Song."  The  serious  student  may  jib 
at  poetry  and  imagination  ;  but  not  so  the  lounging  frivoller. 
Upon  masters  of  isms  and  ologies,  who  do  their  best  to  realise 
Mr.  William  Archer's  beatific  vision  and  make  of  the  theatre 
"  the  meeting-place  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,"  the  airy  notions 
of  a  fantastist  immediately  pall  ;  and  as  for  poetry,  they  will 
stand  no  more  of  it  than  lies  in  stinging  political  squibs  or  the 
dainty  verse  of  a  Le  Gallienne.  But  against  this  intolerance  of  the 
cultured  and  sober  we  have  now  to  set  the  open-minded  "  comic- 
opera  "-tor,  with  a  taste  for  Shakespeare  as  well  as  the  musical 
lasses.  Perhaps  within  a  season  or  two  this  Daly  leaven  will 
have  worked,  and  the  progressive  movement  be  receiving  its  chief 
impetus  from  the  Gaiety  and  the  Halls.  Already,  indeed,  one 
may  begin  to  speculate  on  the  earliest  possible  date  for  an 
Allmmbra  entertainment  of  "The  Seasons"  devised  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin,  the  debut  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  as  a  writer  of 
fairy  plays  and  pantomime,  and  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Swinburne 
of  the  Laureateship  of  the  Lyric.  In  view  of  such  possibilities, 
who  can  deny  that  the  hundredth  performance  of  Mr.  Daly's 
exquisite  "  Twelfth  Night  "  entertainment  easily  takes  rank  as 
the  event  of  the  season? 
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"  0  Mihi  Praeteritos  Annos."— "  JUPITER  REFERT." 

And  can  this  be  our  favourite  comedy,  "  Money," 

At  the  trim  Prince  of  Wales'  that  delighted  the  town, 
When  Hare,  or  Charles  Coghlan,  or  Wood,  or  George  Honey, 

Was  actor,  not  mummer,  comedian,  not  clown. 
When  knighthood  was  not — well,  not  raws-represented, 

And  lovers  were  not  quite  a  couple  of  spoons ; 
When  clubs,  with  the  costume  in  vogue  quite  contented, 

Dispensed  with  the  service  of  old  pantaloons  ? 

Ah,  what  were  the  play,  Lady  Franklin,  without  you  ! 

Tho'  why  such  incompetence  place  on  the  scene  ? 
Can  it  be  you're  reluctant  to  have  those  about  you 

Who  might  share  some  applause  with  the  comedy  queen  ? 
Well  chosen  your  motto,  tho'  readings  may  vary, 

And  wide  of  original  meaning  may  fall ; 
For  if  it  be  "  Summa  Ars  Artem  Celare," 

You've  succeeded  in  giving  us  no  art  at  all. 

Your  latest  reforms  may  be  tasteful  or  plucky ; 

'Tis  the  play  that  we  want,  and  we  crave  for  it  still; 
Nor  can  '*  Harry  "  the  Lovely,  nor  "  Arthur  "  the  Lucky, 

Quite  compensate  us  for  the  absence  of  skill. 
And  delicate  "  Clara,"  so  doll-like  and  slender, 

My  artless,  my  artful,  my  angular  pet ! 
We'll  use  for  thy  name  a  diminutive  tender, 

And  instead  of  fair  Marion,  say  Marion-ette  ! 


SEVERAL  correspondents  have  kindly  pointed  out  an  error  into 
which  I  fell  last  month  in  connection  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Hunt's 
article  on  Mr.  Irving's  early  work,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Baynham 
sends  from  the  Savage  Club  this  interesting  letter  : — 

"  Permit  me  to  correct  amisstatement  in  Mr.  Hunt's  very  interest- 
ing '  Peeps  at  the  Past'  in  last  month's  THEATRE.  The  Mr. 
Harcourt  Bland  he  refers  to  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Mr.  Bland  referred  to  in  your  corrective  note.  The  latter  was 
Mr.  James  Bland,  who  was  in  the  corps  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  for  many  years,  and  also  an  actor  at  the  Lyceum,  where 
he  figured  conspicuously  in  most  of  Planche's  fairy  extravaganzas. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  will  find  his  name  too  in  the  cast  of 
'  the  Macready  revival  '  at  Covent  Garden.  Professor  Morley. 
refers  to  his  Quin  at  the  Haymarket  in  1852.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Harcourt  Bland  was  playing  light  comedy  at  Dublin  to  the 
low  comedy  of  that  then  very  rising  and  promising  young  actor 
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Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  who  had  just  made  his  debut  in  that  city.  From 
thence  Mr.  Bland  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  till  he 
came  up  to  the  Princess's  and  appeared  in  '  Ivy  Hall '  (the  '  Poor 
Young  Man  '  of  the  play  being  over  fifty  years  of  age).  He  earned 
as  a  light  comedian  a  reputation  second  only  to  that  of  his  confreres 
Charles  Mathews  and  David  Fisher.  Eetiring  from  the  stage,  he 
became  Professor  of  Elocution  at  Glasgow  University.  He  was 
also  a  deep  theologian,  and  published  an  erudite  work  on  the 
Apocalypse.  He  died  very  suddenly  and  peacefully  about  nine- 
teen years  ago.  His  widow  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  Cooke,  long 
associated  with  the  Kean  revivals  at  the  Princess's.  His  daughter 
is  Miss  Elsie  Chester,  happily  remembered  as  a  charming 
character  actress  ;  and  his  son,  Mr.  Harcourt  Beatty,  who  takes 
his  father's  real  name,  is  one  of  our  most  promising  jeunes premiers. 
For  the  facts  connected  with  the  stage  career  of  the  two  Mr. 
Blands  I  can  answer,  having  been  personally  acquainted  with 
both,  and  having  been  also  Mr.  Harcourt  Bland's  immediate 
successor  as  stage  manager  and  light  comedian  at  the  Theatre 
Koyal  Glasgow,  and  succeeding  him  likewise  as  Professor  ot 
Elocution  at  the  University." 
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New   Plays 

PRODUCED  AND  IMPORTANT  REVIVALS  in  London,  from  March  13th,  1894, 
to  April  12,  1894. 

(Revivals  are  marked  thus  *) 

Mar.  17  "  Frou-Frou,"  new  version,  in  four  acts,  adapted  from 
the  French  of  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy.  Matinee. 
Comedy. 

,,  19  "  His  Lordship's  Birthday,"  farcical  musical  comedy,  in 
two  acts,  by  Francis  Kaphael  and  Edward  Lauri. 
Parkhurst. 

„  24  "  The  Missing  Link,"  farce,  in  one  act,  by  Arthur 
Shirley.  Surrey. 

,,  26  "  The  Enemy's  Camp,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Herbert 
Leonard.  Pavilion. 

,,  29  "  A  Comedy  of  Sighs,"  comedy,  in  four  acts,  by  John 
Todhunter.  Avenue. 

,,  29  "  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  play,  in  one  act,  by 
W.  B.  Yeats.  Avenue. 

,,  29  "In  the  Eyes  of  the  World,"  play,  in  one  act,  by 
A.  C.  Fraser  Wood.  Globe. 

,,  31  "  An  Aristocratic  Alliance,"  comedy,  in  three  acts, 
freely  adapted  by  the  Lady  Violet  Greville  from  the 
French  of  Emile  Augier  and  Jules  Sandeau.  Cri- 
terion. 

April  2  "  Jaunty  Jane  Shore,"  burlesque,  in  two  acts,  by 
Ki chard  Henry,  music  by  John  Crook.  Strand. 

„  3  "  Miss  Rutland,"  play,  in  three  acts,  byEichard  Pryce. 
Matinee.  Gaiety. 

„  4  "  The  Fiend  at  Fault,"  "  mediaeval  musical  mystery," 
in  one  act,  by  Sutherland  Edwards  and  William 
Taylor.  Vaudeville. 
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April  5  "  The  Little  Squire,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  adapted 
from  a  novel  by  Mr.  De  La  Pasture,  by  Mrs. 
William  Greet  and  Horace  Sedger.  Matinee. 
Lyric. 

„  7  "  Mrs.  Lessinghain,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  George 
Fleming.  Garrick. 

„  9  "  A  Guilty  Mother,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  Benjamin 
Landeck.  Pavilion. 

„  12  f(  Don  Juan,"  burlesque,  in  three  acts,  by  J.  T.  Tanner, 
lyrics  by  Adrian  Eoss.  A  "  second  edition,"  largely 
re-written.  Gaiety. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  March  8th,  1894,  to  April  12,  1894  : — 
Mar.  12       "  The  Welsh  Orphan  ;  or,  The  Work  Girl  of  Cardiff," 
drama,   in   four    acts,   by   Paul   Cavendish.      For 
copyright  purposes.     Gaiety,  Cardiff. 

„  26  "  The  Line  of  Fate,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  J.  J. 
Hewson.  Theatre  Koyal,  Macclesfield. 

,,  29  "  True  Grit,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  Henry  Pettitt 
and  Arthur  Flaxman.  Theatre  Eoyal,  Wigan. 

April  4  "  The  Thunderbolt,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  D.  Belac 
and  W.  Hamilton.  For  copyright  purposes.  Theatre 
Royal,  West  Bromwich. 

,,  6  "  Andrew  Paterson,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  Nora  Vynne 
and  St.  John  Hankin.  Prince  of  Wales's,  Liver- 
pool. 

„  7  "  Cross  Strokes,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Cola  Niel. 
Produced  by  amateurs.  Theatre  Royal,  Richmond. 

9     "  The   Buccaneers,"   comic    opera,   in   two   acts,    by 

Loughnan  St.  L.  Pendred,  music  by  Berth  on  F. 

'   Pendred  and  Ethel  Glazier.    Produced  by  amateurs. 

Streatham  Town  Hall. 

9  "  Pickles,"  "  musical  conceit,"  in  two  acts,  by  H. 
Mills  and  T.  W.  Charles.  Prince  of  Wales's, 
Liverpool. 

„  10  "  Leonore,"  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  written  and 
composed  by  J.  H.  E.  Ashworth.  Pleasure  Gar- 
dens, Folkestone. 

„  12  "  Villon :  Poet  and  Cutthroat,"  comedy,  in  one  act, 
by  Fythian  Fayne.  Grand,  Birmingham. 
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In  Paris,  from  March  14th  to  April  10th,  1894  :— 

Mar.  16     "  Thais,"  romantic  opera,  in  three  acts,  libretto  (drawn 
•    from  the  novel  by  Anatole  France),  by  Louis  Gallet, 
composed  by  Victor  Massenet.     Grand  Opera. 

„  20  "  Clary  et  Clara,"  operetta,  in  three  acts,  by  H.  Kay- 
mond  and  Antony  Mars,  music  by  Victor  Roger. 
Folies  Dramatiques. 

April    6     "  Le  Pelerinage,"  comedy,  in  four  acts,  by  Maxime 
Boucheron  and  Maurice  Ordonneau.     Gymnase. 

"  10  "  Son  Secretaire,"  vaudeville,  in  three  acts,  by  Maurice 
Hannequin.  Nouveautes.  . 
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My    "First    Night. 

(AN  AUTHOR'S  IMPRESSIONS.) 


IT  '  T  is  timed  for  eight  o'clock.     In  five  minutes  the  curtain 
will  go  up.     Scene-shifters,  supers,  manager,  call-boy, 
prompter,  everyone  is  at  his  post.  The  actors  in  the  first 
scene  place  themselves  about,  throw  themselves  into 
the  requisite  attitudes.     I  take  one  last  peep  through 
the  hole  in  the  curtain.     The  theatre  is  crammed ; 
fifteen  hundred  heads  rising  round  in  tiers,  laughing, 
nodding  in  the  light.     I  vaguely  recognize   one  or 
two  of  (them;  but  their  faces  seem  entirely  changed. 
They  look  so  pinched  ;  so  dogmatic  ;  so  abominably  self-assured, 
with  their  opera-glasses  already  in  position  like  so  many  revolvers 
aimed    at   me.     True,  in  one  corner   there  are  dear  faces  pale 
with  expectation  and   suspense,    but  against   them   how   many 
heartless,  indifferent  ones  !     Just  to  think,  too,  of  all  that  those 
people  bring  in   with   them  from  the  world  outside — the  mass 
of   anxieties,    distractions,    preoccupations,   distrust     .... 
to    think   that    it   must    all    melt   away,  that  this  atmosphere 
of  deadliest  ennui  must  be  pierced,  that  these  hundreds  of  hunuin 
beings  must  be  swayed  by  one  common  emotion,  and  that  my 
drama  can  only  find  that  light  which  is  its  life  in  these  countless 
pairs  of  unyielding  eyes 0  !  if  I   could  only  post- 
pone   it  yet  awhile,  prevent   the  curtain  from  going  up.     Too 
late !     There    go  the  three  raps  of  the  conductor's  baton,   the 
prelude  has  begun     ....     then  that   long  silence,   and   a 
voice  that  comes  to  me  in  the  side-wings,   sounding  so  dull,  so 
far  away,  so  lost  in  that  great  theatre. 

NEW  SERIES.— VOL.  XXIII.  Y 
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It  is  my  play  that  they  are  acting  !  Luckless  wretch  that  I 
am,  what  on  earth  have  I  been  up  to  ?  .  .  .  . 

Awful  moment.  I  neither  know  where  to  go  or  what  to  do. 
Stay  there,  stuck  to  a  sham  door  with  straining  ears  and  bursting 
heart ;  encouraging  the  actors  when  I  so  much  need  encouraging 
myself;  talk  without  having  the  faintest  notion  what  I'm  saying  ; 
smile  with  the  vacancy  of  the  absent-minded  gleaming  in  my 
eyes  ....  the  devil  take  the  lot  of  them  !  I  would  sooner 
slip  round  into  the  theatre  itself  and  look  the  danger  bravely  in 
the  face. 

Hidden  away  at  the  back  of  a  box,  I  try  to  pose  as  an  indif- 
ferent, impartial  spectator  ;  as  if  for  the  last  two  months  I  had 
not  day  by  day  seen  the  dust  of  the  boards  floating  round  my 
play ;  as  if  I  myself  had  not  ordained  all  those  gestures,  tones, 
even  the  least  details  offhemise-en-scene,  from  the  structure  of  the 
rooms  to  the  turning  on  of  the  lime-light.  It's  a  very  curious 
thing.  I  want  to  listen,  but  I  can't.  Everything  bores  me,, 
upsets  me.  How  noisily  they  turn  the  keys  round  in  the  doors 
of  the  private  boxes  and  shift  the  stools  about !  People  cough- 
ing significantly  at  each  other,  silk  dresses  rustling,  fans  flutter- 
ing, a  thousand  trifling  noises — all  like  hurricanes  to  me.  Then 
those  hostile  gestures  and  attitudes,  those  stiff,  discontented- 
looking  backs,  those  wearied  elbows  nonchalantly  unbent — they 
shut  out  all  the  pretty  staging. 

Before  me  a  young  man  with  a  binocular  telescope  is  taking 
notes  in  deadly  earnest.  Says  he  : 

"  Distinctly  childish  !  " 

Beside  me,  they  are  talking  in  a  low  voice  : 

"Remember.     It  comes  off  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow?" 

"  To-morrow,  without  fail." 

.  "To-morrow"  seems  positively  important  to  these  people 
.  .  .  .  whilst  for  me  there  is  nothing  beyond  to-day,  to- 
day !  .  .  .  .  Across  such  heartless  confusion  my  words 
cannot  possibly  strike  home,  or  even  carry.  Instead  of  swelling,, 
resounding  through  the  building,  the  voices  of  the  players  don't 
travel  beyond  the  footlights,  and  there  fall,  muffled,,  into  the 
prompter's  hood.  Why  is  that  gentleman  up  there  looking  so 
desperate  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  begin  to  feel  frightened.  I 
shall  take  myself  off. 

Behold  me  in  the  open.  It  is  dark  and  wet ;  but  I  hardly 
notice.  The  boxes  and  the  balconies  are  swimming  before  my 
eyes  in  wave  on  wave  of  luminous  heads,  and  in  the  midst  of  all, 
the  stage,  like  a  brilliant  fixed  star,  getting  less  bright  with  every 
step  I  take. 
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All  in  vain  I  stalk  on — try  to  rouse  myself.  I  can  see  nothing 
but  that  cursed  stage ;  and  in  the  back  of  my  brain  that 
wretched  play,  whose  every  line  I  know  by  heart,  acts  itself  out, 
every  scene  in  dismal  procession  to  the  end.  It's  like  a  bad 
dream,  which  I  can't  get  rid  of,  and  in  which  the  mud,  the 
noise,  and  the  people  in  the  street  who  knock  up  against  me, 
are  all  inextricably  mixed,  At  the  end  of  the  boulevard,  a  sharp 
whistle  pulls  me,  and  I  grow  pale.  Idiot  that  I  am  !  .  .  .  . 
it's  only  the  tram-starter.  So  I  walk  on,  and  the  rain  comes 
down  heavily.  It  seems  to  me  that  away,  over  there,  it  is 
raining  on  my  play,  that  everything  is  getting  soaked  through 
and  coming  to  pieces,  and  that  my  brave  heroes,  all  spoilt  and 
most  ashamed,  are  dabbling  at  my  heels  along  the  pavements 
shining  with  gas  and  water. 

To  free  myself  from  such  gloomy  thoughts  I  go  into  a 
restaurant.  I  try  to  read  ;  but  the  letters  run  into  each  other, 
dance,  whirl,  lengthen  into  monstrosities.  I  don't  even  know 
what  the  words  mean  ;  they  seem  all  eccentric,  devoid  of  sense. 
It  reminds  me  of  how  once,  some  years  ago,  I  tried  to  attack  a 
book,  when  out  on  the  open  sea  in  vilest  weather.  Somewhere  on 
the  lower  deck,  where  I  had  taken  refuge,  I  found  an  English 
grammar,  and  down  there,  amidst  the  drenching  waves  and  the 
dislodged  masts,  so  as  to  forget  the  danger,  so  as  to  miss  the 
sight  of  those  immense  green  breakers  crashing  over  the  bridge 
in  noble  style,  I  threw  myself  heart  and  soul  into  the  mastery  of 
the  English  th ;  but  all  in  vain.  I  yelled  aloud,  repeated  the 
words  over  and  over  ;  nothing  could  reach  my  brain  beyond  the 
howling  of  the  sea,  the  bitter  moaning  of  the  north-east  wind 
among  the  yards  of  the  sails. 

The  newspaper  in  my  hand  at  the  present  moment  seems  as 
incomprehensible  to  me  as  my  English  grammar  of  old.  How- 
ever, by  dint  of  fixing  my  eyes  on  the  large  sheet  unfolded  before 
me,  I  see  between  the  short,  close  lines  the  next  day's  articles 
unrolling  slowly,  and  my  poor  name  struggling  about  in  thorny 
bushes  and  waves  of  bitter  ink  ....  Am  I  mad  ?  Sud- 
denly the  gas  is  lowered.  They  are  going  to  close  the  restau- 
rant. 

Already  ? 

However  late  can  it  be?  The  boulevards  are  full  of  people. 
They  are  coming  out  of  the  theatres.  Doubtlessly  I  am  passing  tin- 
very  people  who  have  seen  my  play.  I  would  like  to  ask  and 
learn  ;  yet  I  dash  on,  at  the  same  time  so  as  not  to  hear  the  loud- 
voiced  comments,  the  feuilletons  in  the  open  air.  Ah!  lucky 
devils  they,  who  can  go  home  happily,  knowing  that  they  never 
perpetrated  a  play.  .  .  .  Here  I  am  before  the  theatre  doors. 
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All  closed,  lights  out.  I  can  certainly  learn  nothing  this  evening: 
yet  the  limp  notices,  the  little  illumination,  lamps  still  twinkling 
over  the  chief  entrance  door,  afflict  me  with  an  overpowering 
sadness.  The  huge  building  that  just  now  was  instinct  with  life 
and  light  to  the  very  end  of  the  boulevard  lies  dull,  dark,  deserted, 
drenched  as  though  after  a  fire  ....  Ah,  well!  it's  all  over, 
Six  months'  fatigue,  work,  hopes,  dreams  all  gone,  lost,  burnt 
out,  extinguished  like  the  evening's  gas  jets." 

ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 


To  Miss  Ada  Rehan  as  Viola. 


Happy  the  world,  when  pages,  such  as  she, 
Set  little  feet  upon  Illyria's  shore 
And  from  Orsino  to  Olivia  bore 
Hot  notes  of  love.     What  visionary  he 
E'er  made  of  words  so  rare  a  melody 
As  love-lorn  Viola,  or,  haply,  wore 
Habit  of  man  with  freer  grace  before — 
From  jewell'd  cap  to  garter  at  the  knee  ? 
We  cry  no  marvel  that  her  glorious  voice 
Waken'd  no  love,  in  fair  Olivia's  ear, 
For  absent  Duke  ; — her  sweet  proximity 
Gave  eye  no  fairer,  heart  no  other  choice. 
And  we,  who  'neath  thy  player's  garland  peer, 
See  thee  in  Viola  and  her  in  thee. 

G.  F.  W 
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The  Marguerite  Gautier  of  Eleonora  Duse. 


a  certain  slender  but  precious  volume  of  fascina- 
ting essays  which  kindle  our  critical  instinct  perhaps 
as  much  by  their  genial  wisdom  as  by  their  rapier 
play  of  wit,  the  calling  of  the  actor  has  been  subjected 
to  a  somewhat  belittling  process  of  disillusionment. 

Our  pleasure-giving  friend  is  a  poor  sort  of  creature 
whose  first  care  is  to  destroy  his  own  identity. 

"  It  is   not  what  you  are,  or  what  by  study  you 
may  become,  but  how  few   obstacles  you  present  to 
the   getting  of  yourself  up   as   somebody   else   that  settles  the 
question." 

And  so  finally  this  delightful  writer  comes  regretfully  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  actor's  calling  cannot  be  a  very  worthy  one. 

But  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  had  not  seen  the  Marguerite 
Gautier  of  Eleonora  Duse. 

Her  lovely,  chastened,  inobtrusive,  impersonal,  yet  vital  art, 
has  woven  round  the  actor's  calling  a  fresh  green  laurel.  It  has 
added  to  his  art  a  grave  and  sweet  dignity — a  new  power,  potent 
to  move  and  sway  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  and  to  sway 
them  nobly. 

As  we  witness  this  exquisite  creation,  in  a  well-worn  story — 
a  woman's  ill-fated  but  superb  devotion  to  the  man  she  honours — 
does  not  a  longing  steal  into  the  heart  for  more  beautiful,  more 
tender,  less  self-regardful  relations  with  our  fellows  the  world 
over  ?  By  the  magic  of  a  supreme  and  lofty  art  have  we  not  for 
three  short  hours  lived  and  suffered  with  a  very  noble  and  tender 
soul,  and  somehow  as  we  leave  the  theatre  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
gentler,  softer  mood,  made  of  more  penetrable  stuff  than  when  we 
entered  it  ?  Genius  has  touched  our  hearts — the  touch  of 
Nature,  and  we  feel  all  the  world's  our  kin,  and  we  realise  afresh 
how  that  feeling  makes  our  life  great  and  deep. 

Mirrored  with  ineffable  tenderness  and  by  innumerable  touches 
of  infinite  grace  and  delicacy  we  have  known  Love's  very  self, 
heard  Love's  very  voice,  seen  her  every  gesture. 

In  a  feverish,  vulgar,    mammon-worshipping  age— Ah  !    how 
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good  and  fair  is  the  sight  of  life's  brightest  aureola !  Do  we  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  only  when  in  some  measure  it  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  us  can  we  discover  how  the  world  shall  be  best 
served  ? 

For  noble  and  chastened  art,  what  is  there  to  give  but  noble 
praise  ? 

About  it  all  unconsciously  there  ever  hovers  a  winning  ethical 
suggestiveness.  It  calls  to  the  deep  within  us. 

As  we  follow  with  breathless  interest,  in  a  language  all  unknown, 
the  progress  of  the  play,  we  seem  to  feel  once  again  that  here  in  this 
atmosphere  which  the  artist's  genius  has  created  for  us,  this  beauti- 
ful atmosphere  of  devotion,  loyalty,  tenderness,  self-abnegation, 
love,  and  pathos,  is  the  true  atmosphere  of  life  in  which  alone  we 
shall  discover  the  only  solvent  for  the  sorrows,  the  sores,  the 
torpor,  the  care,  the  injustice  that  lacerate  the  heart  of  humanity. 

And  as  Marguerite  lives  before  us  in  large  and  stately  grace,  of 
action  or  repose,  in  her  royal  womanliness,  how  she  quickens 
and  intensifies  our  aesthetic  ideals  !  Her  every  gesture  suggests  a 
grace  more  beautiful  than  beauty.  Somehow  or  other,  our 
English  art  seems  after,  by  comparison,  tinged  with  common- 
place. On  all  sides  we  are  asked  what  is  the  secret  of  the  artist's 
power  ? 

One  would  answer  that  question  by  asking  another.  Can  we 
ever  give  quite  adequate  reasons  for  our  enthusiasm,  our  delights, 
our  love  ?  I  fear  love  would  cease  to  be  love  if  we  could  explain 
it  all.  Our  boasted  scientific  criticism  must  own  that  reason  and 
thought  cannot  compass  art  or  life.  We  critics  can  only  give 
our  impressions. 

The  secret  is  not  that  of  personal  beauty.     This  wonderful 
Livorno  portrait  reveals  features  lacking  even  in  sensuous  attrac- 
tion.    A  chastened  countenance  of  a  strong-souled  artist  surely- 
thoughtful,  triste,  a  human  face  good  to  look  upon  in  its  quiet 
strength  and  patience,  but  not  beautiful  as  we  estimate  beauty. 

In  the  principles  and  practice  of  her  art  Eleonora  Duse  seems 
to  us  to  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  her  great  countryman, 
Salvini.  With  her  the  first  supreme  necessity  is  conception. 
Nay,  she  would  rely  on  a  profoundly  felt  conception,  yielding 
perfect  execution  and  charm  of  technique.  Her  first  and  chief 
care  therefore  would  be  the  fostering  of  sensibility.  That  seems 
a  commonplace  ;  but  was  it  not  the  wisest  of  men  who  wrote 
"sensibility  is  the  greatest  of  all  qualities"?  Sensibility  to 
character,  to  beauty,  to  life,  in  all  its  infinite  manifestations,  has 
yielded  much  of  what  charms  us  in  this  lady's  supremely  delight- 
ful art. 
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Her  Marguerite  Gautier  is  a  perfect  conception  at  one  with 
perfect  execution.  Marguerite  in  her  eyes  must  be  above  all  things 
a  noble  creature ;  and  truly  a  noble  creature  we  feel  her  to  be. 
Whatever  she  does,  into  the  most  trifling  as  to  the  greatest,  she 
carries  a  noble  grace  and  simplicity.  Her  gestures  are  always 
infinitely  suggestive — expressive,  but  not  demonstrative.  Again 
and  again  with  native  grace  and  abandon  does  she  realise  in 
motion  and  pose  and  gesture  that  quality  of  a  large  and  noble 
nature.  We  fancy  her  voice  just  a  little  metallic  in  the  first  act ; 
but  when  the  depths  are  stirred,  what  a  change  !  Can  we  ever 
forget  that  "  armando  "  she  utters  as,  with  breaking  quite  over- 
whelming love,  she  throws  her  arms  around  her  lover  ?  How 
we  feel  the  beauty  of  the  love  she  lavishes  upon  him  ! 

When  one  recalls  it  all,  strangely  enough,  one  remembers  that 
the  mere  utterance  of  her  lover's  name  in  the  last  three  acts  is 
the  most  moving  thing  in  the  tragedy.  The  "  armando,"  Love's 
voice  breaking  with  tenderness.  The  "  armando,"  Love's  voice 
still,  entreating  him  to  forbear  from  insult  to  her  honour.  The 
"  armando,"  Love's  voice  still,  as  she  lies  dying  in  the  agony  of 
parting  from  the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  a  life's  noble  devo- 
tion. Can  we  ever  forget  that  agony,  the  pathos,  the  pity,  the 
anguish  of  that  last  "  armando  "  ? 

Most  of  us  have  cherished  memories  in  the  past.  Sal  vim's 
Othello,  Jefferson's  Rip,  Beerbohm  Tree's  Gringoire,  Ellen  Terry's 
Olivia.  To-day  we  add  one  more  figure  to  that  beloved  and 
gracious  company,  the  Marguerite  Gautier  of  Eleonora  Duse. 
And  we  shall  say  of  her  as  of  those  others  : 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  ; 
It  will  never  pass  into  nothingness, 
Spite  of  the  inhuman  dearth  of  noble  nature." 

PHILIP  HOUGHTOX. 
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The  Theatrical  Revolution  : 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


VIII. 

1st  Player  :  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us. 
Hamlet :  0,  reform  it  altogether. 


HE  privilege  of  being  present  at  a  test-rehearsal  of  a 
new  company  was  accorded  to  the  veteran  actor 
alone,  and  only  by  the  acquiescence  of  those  who 
were  to  undergo  examination.  Under  the  modern 
system  artists  were  not  called  upon  to  exhibit  their 
infirmities  to  a  casual  audience  of  cleaners,  stage- 
hands, rival  players,  and  gleaners  for  the  press. 
This  was  a  strictly  private  function  confined  to  those 
immediately  concerned — the  manager,  the  stage  director,  the  in- 
spector, and  the  authors  of  the  play.  All  that  was  seen  and  heard 
was  treated  in  absolute  confidence,  so  that  no  one  might  be 
compromised  by  immaturity.  Perfected  mechanical  appliances 
enabled  the  stage  manager  to  supply  unassisted  all  essentials  in 
the  way  of  scenery  and  lighting,  and  having  done  this,  he  retired 
to  his  loom  until  sent  for  to  render  further  service.  The  con- 
clave took  their  seats  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre  and  proceeded 
to  judgment  with  closed  doors,  the  inspector  introducing  his 
selections  as  they  were  called  for. 

"  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Daggerwood,"  said  Director  Corn- 
wallis,  "  that  this  is  not  a  trial  of  competence,  but  of  suitability. 
The  qualifications  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  will  appear 
before  us  now  are  beyond  all  question  save  in  this  respect,  that 
Nature  may  not  have  exactly  fitted  them  to  compass  all  the 
effects  we  require.  I  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  instructing  the 
inspector,  or  he  may  not  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  my  idea, 
or  it  may  happen  that  we — the  authors  and  myself — will  see 
reason  to  alter  our  plan  in  casting  the  play ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  discredit  attaches  to  the  rejection  of  a  candi- 
date." 
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Old  Koscius  nodded  approvingly. 

"  It  was  a  serious  embarrassment  in  my  day,"  said  he,  "  that 
a  manager  could  not  exercise  a  judicial  selection  without  coming 
in  contact  with  the  sensitiveness  of  actors,  and  perhaps  being 
influenced  by  their  self-assertion  or  importunities.  Actors  used 
to  object  very  strongly  to  rehearse  on  approval ;  and  not  without 
reason.  To  have  a  new  part  in  a  play  with  which  they  were 
unacquainted  thrust  into  their  hands — ho  context,  only  a  word 
or  two  of  uninstructive  cue — and  to  have  to  read  it  in  cold  blood 
without  study,  and  under  all  the  disadvantage  of  unadapted  dress 
and  physiognomy,  was  an  ordeal  from  which  they  could  hardly 
escape  scathless." 

"Every  chance  is  now  given  to  an  actor  to  prove  his  fitness," 
rejoined  Mr.  Cornwallis  ;  "  but  as  for  previous  study  of  the  part, 
that  is  not  needed.  A  qualified  actor  should  be  able  to  produce 
any  effect  without  preparation,  just  as  a  competent  musician  of 
your  day  was  expected  to  play  at  sight.  It  must  have  been  a 
tedious  business  teaching  a  company  how  to  act.  Our  modern 
rehearsals  differ  from  those  to  which  you  were  accustomed  to 
this  extent :  formerly  every  part  of  the  machine  had  to  be  made ; 
now  we  merely  have  to  put  the  parts  together." 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  a  candidate  for  the  heroine  of  the  play.  This  lady  held  high 
rank,  and  Boscius  was  amazed  to  see  that  she  had  dressed  and 
made  herself  up  for  the  character. 

"An  absolute  necessity,"  the  Director  assured  him.  "Were 
she  to  stand  there  as  she  appears  in  private  life  we  should  be 
forced  to  reject  her  as  too  mature  for  the  part." 

"  But  surely  you  could  judge  by  her  efficiency  in  some  recent 
performance  ? ' ' 

"  We  do  not  work  in  that  haphazard  way  now,"  returned  Mr. 
Cornwallis,  smiling,  "  We  must  be  certain  that  her  style  will 
actually  harmonize  with  the  situations  in  which  she  would  have 
to  appear  in  the  new  play.  She  has  been  instructed  as  to  the 
age,  nationality,  station  of  life,  temperament,  state  of  health  and 
other  circumstances  of  this  character  which  would  affect  her 
reading,  and  assisted  in  her  make-up  with  approved  drawing. 
We  have  now  to  ascertain  how  far  her  voice  and  manner  will 
touch  the  situations.  The  first  scene,  please,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  inspector,  "that  in  which  Cynthia  makes  her 
entrance.  The  scene  is  the  secret  meeting  of  revolutionary  con- 
spirators, of  whom  Cynthia,  by  reason  of  family  wrongs,  is  the 
leading  spirit.  They  are  depressed  and  intimidated  by  reverses 
when  she  comes  to  stir  the  sinking  fire  of  their  ferocity  into  a 
blaze.  That  which  has  crushed  her  associates  has  incensed  her. 
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and  in  inspiriting  them  she  is  betrayed  into  a  ruthless  savagery, 
which  .still  must  have  an  almost  holy  fervour  glorifying  her  fierce 
words." 

The  actress,  having  listened  attentively,  left  the  stage,  and 
after  a  slight  pause  for  the  concentration  of  her  thoughts,  signi- 
fied that  she  was  ready.  The  inspector  then  read  the  dialogue 
leading  up  to  her  entrance,  and  at  the  cue  she  came  down  the 
stairway  into  the  supposed  cellar  with  an  effect  which  struck  the 
true  note  of  genius  and  gave  evident  satisfaction.  In  the  subse- 
quent fiery  passages,  however,  her  success  was  less  assured. 
"  She  is  too  much  the  hardened  Anarchist,"  was  the  verdict,  and 
.  after  various  essays  it  became  evident  that  she  could  not  suggest 
the  underlying  softness  and  goodness  which  were  essential  to  the 
ultimate  sentiment  of  the  drama.  Her  attempts  to  do  so 
did  not  carry  conviction.  Her  love  scene  was  [passionate  rather 
than  tender  ;  her  filial  scene  had  dutifulness  'instead  of  devotion. 
She  could  have  portrayed  a  fanatic  Amazon  tamed  by  sexual 
emotion,  but  a  gentle,  self- abnegating,  unguided  girl,  who  for  a 
while  wore  a  mask  of  hate  foreign  to  her  nature,  this  lady  could 
only  simulate,  and  simulation,  however  skilful,  is  not  sincerity, 
and  in  1923  they  knew  better  than  to  sacrifice  the  whole  purpose 
of  a  play  by  attuning  a  melody  in  a  wrong  key. 

After  seeing  a  number  of  admirable  artists  discarded,  Roscius 
began  to  consider  the  judges  unduly  fastidious. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  you  can  speculate  a  little  in  the  develop- 
ment that  might  come  of  closer  acquaintance  with  the  subject." 
"  We  are  compelled  to  do  so,  of  course,"  the  Director  answered. 
"  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  perfect  realization  of  our 
fancy.  We  speculate  in  the  players'  achievements,  but  we  deter- 
mine their  possibilities  beforehand.  Given  the  right  material, 
the  required  fabric  may  be  constructed ;  but  the  formation  of  a 
face,  the  timbre  of  a  voice,  the  instincts  of  a  mentality,  some- 
times involve  an  absolute  unfitness  for  the  use  we  would  put  them 
to.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  heedlessness  of  the  fact  ? 
Why,  the  meaning  of  the  play  would  be  nullified  ;  the  sentiment 
distorted  ;  the  force  of  the  situations  would  fail.  Gross  injustice 
was  done  to  authors  in  the  olden  time,  and  the  public  lost  the 
delight  which  should  have  been  afforded  by  what  they  saw." 

This  set  old  Roscius  wondering  how  many  failures  of  the 
nineteenth  century  would  have  been  turned  into  acceptable 
pieces  had  they  been  more  prudently  cast  and  more  appreciatively 
staged,  and  how  many  modern  plays  that  now  gave  satisfaction 
would  have  been  voted  wearisome  and  conventional  if  obscured 
by  the  unimaginative  and  unintelligent  treatment  of  former 
days.  A  homely  thought  may  be  turned  into  poetry,  and  a 
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delicate  fancy  may  be  vulgarized  into  childish  ness  :  subtlety 
may  be  buried  out  of  sight,  and  strength  and  boldness  may  be 
so  coarsely  handled  as  to  give  offence  instead  of  pleasure.  He 
watched  the  steady  aim  of  Director  Cornwallis  to  achieve  truth 
and  reasonableness.  The  element  of  "make-believe"  was  dis- 
pensed with,  and  every  action  was  justified  according  to  nature. 
A  woman  for  whom  men  had  to  contend  to  the  death  could  not 
be  represented  by  an  actress,  however  >  skilful,  whos.-  physical 
attractiveness  had  withered  and  faded  away.  An  actor  with  the 
slightest  sinister  effect  in  voice,  manner,  or  physiognomy  was 
regarded  as  useless  for  the  role  of  an  honest  man — in  ;eh  a 

contradiction  chanced  to  be  a  feature  of  the  part.  Primarily  the 
eye  was  catered  for ;  then  care  was  taken  that  the  ear  should  be 
satisfied  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  actor  and  the  art  of  the  stage- 
director  were  relied  upon  to  gratify  the  understanding.  Roscius 
could  not  but  admire  the  ready  command  of  expression  which 
distinguished  the  twentieth-century  actor.  Tempestuous  passions 
were  portrayed  without  effort  or  crudity,  and  fine  shades  ot 
feeling  were  promptly  delineated.  It  was  as  if  the  director 
sounded  notes  on  a  musical  instrument,  so  instantly  and 
accurately  were  his  requirements  responded  to.  The  result  of 
the  examination  was  not  communicated  to  the  candidates  at 
once.  If  rejected,  they  could  only  guess  at  the  cause,  and  any 
change  in  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  found  indica- 
tion for  the  most  part  by  a  change  in  the  line  of  parts  offered 
them.  The  young  girl  who  had  been  used  to  virginal  characters 
could  trace  the  loss  of  her  special  charm  in  a  new  demand  for 
her  services  to  interpret  elder  sisters,  wives,  or  bctnu/cd  maidens. 
The  frake  who  had  married  and  reformed  might  see  as  in  a 
mirror  the  influence  of  his  good  consort  when  the  managers 
began  to  invite  him  to  play  prigs.  The  world-life  of  the  players 
had,  in  short,  an  inevitable  influence  upon  their  work  in  the 
theatre,  and  to  this  much  better  heed  was  given  than  formerly. 
Among  those  who  were  tested  for  character  parts  were  men  and 
women  of  striking  personal  peculiarity  ;  and,  noticing  that  these 
were  passed  with  little  demur,  Boscius  remarked  to  the  I  >irector 
that  their  work  was  probably  familiar  to  him. 

"  It  does  not  happen  to  be  so  in  every  case,"  Mr.  Cornwallis 
replied.  "  These  are  chosen  for  their  eccentric  personality,  and 
hearing  them  speak  a  single  speech  tells  me  the  effect  tlu-y  will 
make  in  every  situation." 

"  Humph  !     Are  they  not  likely  to  subdue  those  eccenti  ici- 
when  they  come  before  an  audience  ?     It  often   1  1   that  a 
naturally  comic  effect  was  lost  by  the  self-restraint  of  th 
just  as  grotesque  mannerisms  would  crop  out  under  the  influence 
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of  nervousness   and   mar   the  graces  of  one  who  exhibited  no 
such  defects  in  ordinary  life." 

"Ah,  there  comes  in  the  difference  of  our  training  system. 
Formerly  the  actor  modelled  himself  upon  some  one  whose 
style  took  his  fancy  ;  or,  if  he  did  not  possess  the  faculty  of 
imitation,  he  sought  to  cultivate  himself  by  extinguishing  him- 
self— assuming  a  stereotype  method  of  expression  in  which  his 
personality  was]  subdued.  Now  our  '  Doctors  '  are  very  careful 
to  prevent  this  mistake.  Every  actor  and  actress  has  an 
individuality  which  has  its  own  peculiar  charm  and  potency. 
In  the  beginning  this  involves  awkwardness  and  offending 
crudities,  and  the  task  of  the  stage  coach  is  to  temper,  prune,  and 
guide  such  manifestations  until  they  serve  instead  of  obstructing. 
In  this  way  does  the  horticulturist  convert  weeds  to  fair  uses. 
It  would  be  equally  wrong  to  grub  them  up  altogether  as  to 
allow  them  to  grow  untended.  I  have  in  mind  eminent  actors 
of  your  day  who  were  examples  of  both  these  mistakes.  Some 
of  them,  trading  upon  their  individuality,  exaggerated  their 
worst  defects — grotesque  facial  expression,  gesture  and  gait, 
monotonous  delivery,  &c..  while  on  the  other  hand  the  aim  of  a 
certain  actor-manager  seemed  to  be  the  effacement  from  his  perfor- 
mances of  everything  that  gave  life  and  colour.  We  have  found  the 
happy  medium  with  immense  advantage  to  our  productions,  and 
our  players  are  neither  dummies  nor  monstrosities." 

"  From  this  cultivation  of  the  player's  individuality  I  infer- 
that  the  power  of  disguise — the  concealing  of  one's  own  identity 
in  that  of  the  character  assumed — is  not  much  valued  now." 

"  It  is  appreciated  in  its  proper  place,  but  we  class  it  with 
another  division  of  art  altogether.  A  man  or  woman  so  gifted 
finds  the  most  profitable  scope  for  this  talent  in  the  detective 
force  ;  and  I  may  tell  you  that  disguises  which  were  only  fabled 
thirty  years  ago  have  now  reached  the  perfection  which  was  then 
dreamed  of.  It  is  necessary  to  the  interests  of  justice — and 
indeed  to  the  safety  of  officers  of  the  law — that  the  detective 
should  be  able  to  obliterate  his  identity  ;  but  on  the  stage  the 
actor  who  eclipses  his  personality  with  the  character  he  assumes 
despoils  himself  of  the  credit  of  his  work.  The  greatest  actors 
of  your  time  perceived  this  and  allowed  their  individuality  to 
shine  through  the  mask  and  impress  itself  upon  the  audience. 
By  so  doing  they  won  popularity,  every  stroke  of  their  art 
deepening  their  personal  imprint  instead  of  being  frittered  away 
upon  portraitures  which  the  public  eye  could  not  treasure  up  in 
particular  association  with  their  own  self.  It  is  required  of  the 
stage-director  that  he  shall  cast  every  part  to  an  actor  whose 
resources  are  suited  to  it,  on  the  principle  that  the  more  closely 
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>ted  him  tin-  tru.-r  :in«l    more  his 

::iti(»u.     And  ;ill  that  is   required  of  the  actor  is   that  he 

shall  repress  those  of  his  peculiarities    which  are  out  of  liariiiony 

witli  the  part,  and  enhance  all  those  which   will  give  it  force  and 

effect.     This  guarantees  to  the  audience  the  soundest  portraiture 

and  actor   tip-   fullest  measure  not  only  of  success,  but  of 

appreciation,  while  we  who  produce  plays  can  rely  more  definitely 

upon    the  material  with  which  we  deal  than  if  the  assumption  be 

;:iknown   quantity   which   may  turn   out  essentially  different 

from  that  which  formed  a  factor  in  the  plan  we  have  conceived." 

"  VYhen    I    retired    from    the   stage,"   remarked  Ixoscius,   "the 

London  public   had  grown   tired   of  actors' mannerisms.     I  have 

protest   that  tbey  did  not  see  the  characters  in 

the   plays,  but   only   Brown,  or  Jones,  or  Robinson,  as  the  case 

mi^ht    be,  whose    aggressive   personality  destroyed  illusion  and 

;he   beholder   always   in   mind  that  art  and  not  nature  was 

re  him." 

"  That  objection  surely  arose  from  the  failure  of  your  actors  to 
merge  their  personality  in  the  parts  they  played.  They  had  little 
real  adaptability — they  did  not  sustain  their  embodiment — they 
'  went  on  '  for  characters  instead  of  impersonating  them,  and 
allowed  blemishes  of  style  to  crop  out  in  contradiction  of  the 
identity  they  tried  to  depict.  Then  it  is,  of  course,  proverbial 
that  «>ne  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  when  the  same 
n  remained  year  after  year  in  one  theatre,  appearing  in  every 
production,  each  play  bore  a  resemblance  to  its  predecessor  which 
i  \vd  it  of  novelty  and  force.  Our  continual  change  of  cast  and 
distribution  of  players  maintains  the  freshness  of  our  entertain- 
ad  of  successive  productions  being  but  a  repetition 
MI' what  has  gone  before,  running  plays  are  rejuvenated  once  a 
nn>nth,  and  there  is  a  strong  inducement  to  witness  pieces 
again  ;>nd  again  to  compare  the  performances  of  the  different 
compani 

"  lint  i-  not  the  performance  of  the  succeeding  company  a  copy 
of  the  original  '/  " 

"  I'.y  no  means.     Copies  are  never  equal  to  the   original.     \\  V 
•r  cease  from  endeavouring  to  'do  better  than  what  lias  been 
done,  and  weleonie  the  new  light   thrown   upon  the  work  in  hand 
imagination.      Of    course,    consistency .    symmetry, 
harmony  nni  intained,  but  within  these  limits  it  would  be 

madness  not  to  allow  the  actors  a  free  hand.      You  have  ohse 
that  in  the   trials   to-day    I    simply   asked    the   actors  to  convey 
certain  ideas  ;  I  did  not  presume  to  dictate  to  them   the  precise 
mode  of  expression." 

"  Ah  !  the  system  of  thirty  years  ago  was  one  of  tyranny.     The 
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producer  insolently  assumed  that  none  of  the  actors  knew  how  to 
act,  and  an  exact  intonation  or  gesture  would  be  imposed,  how- 
ever uncongenial  to  the  actor's  instinct.  A  West-end  company 
would  start  work  upon  a  play  in  an  enforced  spirit  of  childish 
helplessness,  all  original  thought  perfunctorily  paralyzed. 
Puppet-like  they  were  allotted  their  precise  sounds  and  evolutions, 
and  when  once  the  performance  was  accepted,  a  stereotyped 
repetition  of  it  was  rigorously  enjoined.  An  automatic  represen- 
tation would  have  had  just  as  much  life  and  impulse,  humour 
and  emotion,  as  the  entertainment  offered  when  a  piece  had  run 
a  month  or  two  on  this  plan.  Then  again,  I  think  that  our 
method  of  rehearsal  was  all  wrong.  We  began  to  decorate  the 
house  before  we  had  built  it.  Some  actors  memorized  their  lines 
before  they  had  compared  them  with  those  spoken  by  their 
colleagues,  and  our  unsystematic  producers  asked  for  the  highest 
finish  of  reading  and  execution  before  they  had  laid  down  the 
basis  of  conception.  I'll  be  bound  you  have  reformed  that." 

"  Assuredly.  First  of  all  a  full  copy  of  the  play  is  given  to 
each  actor,  so  that  he  may  know  the  relation  of  his  part  to  the 
whole.  I  then  give  a  lecture  upon  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  piece,  explaining  the  necessity  for  certain  readings.  Then  I 
take  the  work  in  sections  and  lecture  specially  to  those  concerned, 
calling  upon  them  to  illustrate  my  points  as  I  deal  with  them. 
Soliloquies  and  duologues  are  then  remitted  for  private  prepara- 
tion and  submitted  for  my  revision  when  the  actors  have  per- 
fected their  design.  The  composite  scenes  I  arrange  in  every 
detail,  giving  due  consideration  to  any  suggestion  that  does  not 
disturb  the  general  plan.  We  limn  the  effects  roughly  and  boldly 
at  first,  to  fill  in  and  refine  by  degrees,  as  a  sculptor  works  upon 
his  statuary.  We  make  rapid  progress,  for  each  stage  of  our 
work  is  thorough  ;  we  waste  no  time  in  doing  a  great  deal  one 
day  to  forget  it  the  next;  every  step  is  firm  and  sure.  Our 
labour  is  a  delight  to  us  because  it  gives  intrinsic  satisfaction, 
and  we  do  not  feebly  hope  for  the  indulgence  and  toleration  of 
the  public,  but  build  up  a  solid  claim  upon  their  admiration." 

"  But  you  do  not  escape  criticism,  I  believe  ?  The  Press — 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  subject  which  deserves  a  conversation  all  to 
itself.  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  critic  who  will  tell  you  how  he 
qualified  for  the  office  and  how  he  discharges  it,  and  give  you  a 
few  hints  of  the  advance  which  we  have  made  in  that  quarter. 
It  has  been  a  grand  one  for  the  drama,  believe  me." 

With  hearty  acknowledgments  old  Eoscius  went  back  to  his 
hotel,  eagerly  anticipating  the  promised  view  of  another  aspect  of 
the  Theatrical  Kevolution. 

PERSEUS. 
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An    Unregarded    Singer. 


HE  was  only  a  simple,  hard-worked  little  teacher  of 
music  and  singing,  but  she  was  very  charming. 
She  lived  a  lonely  life,  shorn  of  all  the  luxuries  we 
call  necessities  now  ;  she  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
poverty,  and  sorrows  one  by  one  had  wreathed 
themseves  like  mists  about  her  days,  yet  you  never 
spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  her  presence  and  felt 
that  you  had  lost  it.  If  it  be  that  we  only  give  out 
to  others  what  we  first  have  breathed  in  from  our  own 
environment,  then  her  existence  wrould  have  seemed  too  colour- 
less to  allow  of  its  ever  flashing  forth  a  single  spark.  Neverthe- 
less, the  edges  of  her  conversation  and  certain  touches  in  her 
fine  manners  caught  &t  times  a  radiance  which  must  have  had 
its  source  in  something  inward  that  was  very  fair,  and  quite  un- 
guessed  at,  unsuspected  by  the  world,  and  by  reason  of  which 
it  came  to  pass  that  long  after  you  had  ceased  to  think  of  the 
tiling  she  said,  you  remembered  well  the  thing  she  seemed  to  be. 
AVe  are  shy  to-day  to  say  of  such  as  she  was,  that  their  charm 
is  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  God  is  110  stranger  in  their 
hearts. 

Looking  thoughtfully  around,  it  would  rather  seem  as  if,  for 
practical  purposes,  people  had  wrapped  their  God  away — tenderly 
and  sorrowfully  it  may  be — with  the  fairies,  sweet  dreams,  and 
eager  longings  of  their  childhood.  So  that  now,  when  another's 
sweetness  of  soul  shines  out  across  the  plain,  prosaic  day,  we  cast 
about  in  our  minds  for  a  modern  rendering  of  the  case,  and 
wonder  what  story,  what  hidden  tragedy  perhaps,  what  private 
heart-pain,  is  the  inspiration  and  interpretation  of  the  same. 

The  little  teacher  of  singing  lived  where  dwelling-places  lie 
thick  and  close  against  each  other  in  the  crowded  city  y, 
She  had  a  small  room  into  which  the  morning  sunlight  poured,  and 
in  that  cheery,  simply  laid-out  room  you  ever  saw  her  at  her  best. 
In  other  people's  houses  she  sometimes  seemed  a  little  nervous, 
a  little  conscious  of  her  insignificance  and  her  last  year's  frock, 
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perhaps ;  but  in  the  protection  of  her  own  small  home,  amongst 
her  few  well-chosen  books,  her  ferns,  her  piano,  her  music- 
scores,  the  desk  at  which  she  worked  so  patiently  and  bravely, 
composing  and  setting  down  the  tender  harmonies  the  world 
never  cared  to  hear — there,  the  grace  of  a  very  sweet;  individuality 
sat  upon  her  like  sunshine  on  a  lonely  little  flower. 

In  her  room  there  was  a  corner  with  a  wide,  soft  chair  and  a 
book-table  by  the  side.  She  called  it  her  peace-corner ;  but,  so 
busy  was  her  day,  that  often  the  only  hour  she  could  spend  there 
was  an  hour  snatched  from  sleep.  If  you  ;  went  to  see  her,  you 
were  always  carefully  installed  in  that  peace-corner,  while  she 
herself  would  sit  without  ceremony  at  her  old  well-worn  ink- 
stained  desk,  and  talk  to  you  with  her  arms  folded  across  it — a 
favourite  way  she  had. 

Often  I  wondered  about  her.  She  had  such  a  sweet,  serious 
face,  and  her  figure  was  so  frail  and  pathetically  small.  Yet 
when  you  went  to  her  in  her  poverty  and  loneliness,  you  some- 
how felt  that  you  were  going  to  a  garden  of  repose,  where  fail- 
things  had  time  and  space  to  grow,  where  order  and  beauty  were 
not  crowded  out,  where,  though  the  earthly  sun  was  hidden,  you 
yet  walked  in  tenderest  light. 

On  a  certain  evening  I  chanced  to  be  with  her,  and  as  far  as 
we  ever  .know  each  other's  hearts,  I  thought  to  know  hers  then. 

I  found  her  resting  from  her  work,  her  expression  instinct  with 
the  radiance   of    some  joyful   inspiration,    and   I   said  to   her : 

II  You  look  so  happy  !     Why  ?  " 

"Why  not?  "  she  answered  gaily,  and  the  smile  that  usually 
had  such  a  world  of  pathos  in  it  was  touched  with  a  strange,  rare 
glory.  "  Why  not?" 

Then,  almost  with  a  nervous  quickness,  it  seemed  to  me,  she 
ran  our  talk  into  trivial  things  ;  but  presently,  as  the  shadows 
deepened,  she  spoke  again  of  what  lay  nearest  to  her  heart.  Her 
own  words  I  have  forgotten  ;  but  this  is  the  sense  and  substance 
of  what  she  said  : 

"  Because,  you  see,  all  alone  up  here,  working  away,  I  forget 
the  world  entirely.  In  my  ears  a  beautiful  music  is  ringing  If 
I  can  but  catch  faint  fragments  here  and  there,  and  set  them 
down,  I  do  not  count  long  hours  of  labour  spent  in  vain. 
And  ....  and  ....  besides  all  this,  I  have  a 
friend  ....  a  friend  who  has  taken  me  aside  from  the 
hard,  cold  world  of  facts,  from  all  the  awful  littlenesses  that  of 
necessity  crowd  our  days,  and  led  me  to  a  land  where  a  strange 
sweet  glow  is  spread  around  ;  where  great  dreams  find  some- 
times fairest  realization ;  where  careless  thoughts  condense  to 
purpose  strong;  where  life  is  brave  and  self  of  small  account. 
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Through  him,  my  friend,  I  see  what  alone  I  never  might 
have  seen  ;it  ;ill — how  this  tiling  which  we  call  Art  is  nothing 
less  than  thut  great  mistress  to  whom  we  bring,  each  in  our 
several  way,  the  first  fruits  and  the  service  of  our  lives ;  how  for 
her  dear  sake  we  brave  misconception  and  much  loneliness  of 
>oul  ;  how  every  joy  may  lay  us  lower  at  her  feet  and  every 
sorrow  fold  us  closer  to  her  heart  ;  how  in  her  inner  sanctuary 
God  Himself  is  surely  most  often  and  most  truly  found, 
much  has  he  done  for  me,  this  friend  of  mine,  that  could  I  ever 
write  one  line  of  symphony  or  song,  of  which,  he,  hearing  it, 
should  say  of  it,  that  it  was  well  and  fairly  done — then  all  my 
future  would  be  coloured  with  a  gold  so  bright  that  it  would 
outshine  the  grey ;  for  when  the  mists  were  thickest  and  the 
night  the  darkest,  I  still  should  only  see  the  light  of  his  approval 
breaking  through  the  gloom." 

Her  voice,  her  eyes,  her  attitude,  her  very  self — each  spoke, 
though  all  unconsciously,  to  the  presence  in  her  heart  of  that 
dear,  human  love,  that  loyalty  of  one  to  one,  which  inspires  to 
brave  endeavour,  even  when  the  onward  road  is  strewn  most 
thickly  with  difficulty  and  disaster.  .And  he,  whoever  he  may 
be,  if  he  lores  her  not,  alas  !  alas  !  for  her,  I  thought,  when  the 
hour  of  her  awakening  comes. 

It  was  long  before  I  saw  her  again,  for  after  that  our  ways 
went  far  apart,  mine  calling  me  to  'a  distant  country.  Contrary 
to  the  manner  of  most  people,  perhaps,  we  never  wrote  to  each 
other.  Her  life  wras  already  thronged  with  so  many  cares  and 
claims  that,  it  may  be,  she  felt  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  add 
those  of  correspondence  to  the  list.  Besides  and  beyond  all  this, 
our  faith  and  friendship  were  not  of  that  sort  which,  to  be  in 
perfect  working  order,  require,  from  either  side,  constant  assur- 
ance of  their  immutability.  Were  we  never  to  have  met  again, 
I  think  I  know  that  we  should  have  been  true  to  each  other  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

Very  often  my  thoughts  were  in  that  far-off  room  into  which 
the  morning  sunlight  streamed.  Sitting  up  on  deck,  watching 
the  glorious  stars  of  the  tropical  nights,  I  used  to  wonder  how 
life  was  going  with  her,  who,  for  bare  food  and  raiment,  would 
toil  at  her  teaching  with  untiring  patience  all  the  day,  and  work 
half  the  night  at  the  work,  which  though  she  did  it  with  her 
life-blood,  was  still  so  dear  to  her,  the  making  of  the  songs — the 
songs  which  some  day  he  might  hear !  Away  there  in  her 
loneliness,  singing  to  her  unseen  yet  ever-present  audience,  it 
might  be,  I  thought,  that  the  great  mistress  Art  did  not  reckon 
her  quite  amongst  the  least  and  lowest  of  her  handmaidens. 

When  I  got   back  to  that  grim  north  city  by  the    Clyde, 
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hastened  with  all  speed  to  where  she  was,  rejoicing  much  to 
think  that  I  should  see  her  earnest  gentle  face  again.  On  the 
threshold,  the  old  woman  of  the  house  stopped  me  for  a  moment 
— she  was  an  ancient  Highlander,  and  talked  a  dear,  quaint 
dialect  which  is  fast  dying  from  the  land  to-day. 

"  Eh  !  but  she's  gey  far  through  wi'  it,"  she  whispered,  tearfully 
and  hoarsely;  "I  canna'  bide  fra'  -greetin'  when  I  think  o'  her. 
She's  aye  at  her  wairk,  nicht  and  day,  and  aye  smilin'  too,  but 
she's  wearin'  awa',  she's  wearin'  fast  awa',  and  it's  richt  sair  I 
grudge  her,  though  it's  juist  to  the  Almighty  himself  that  she's 
ga'en,  to  him,  and  naneither." 

Then  I  knew  that  what  I  most  bad  feared  for  her  had  come 
to  pass. 

The  door  of  the  little  room  wras  just  ajar.  Softly  and 
unannounced  I  entered.  It  was  a  hard  cold  night,  but  the  grate 
was  fireless.  She  was  sitting  at  the  old,  well-worn,  ink-stained 
desk.  The  light  from  a  small  lamp  threw  a  faint  yellow  glory 
over  her  pathetic  little  face  and  form,  and  the  music-scores  strewn 
all  around  her.  Much  pain  had  made  of  her  a  woman,  perhaps, 
and  strengthened  the  sweet  soul  shining  from  her  thoughtful 
eyes ;  but  it  had  taken  from  her  body,  and  worn  it  to  a  very 
shadow  of  its  former  self.  The  little  hand  that  held  the  pen,  and 
was  pressed  against  her  forehead,  was  of  itself  a  thing  most  pitiful 
to  see.  Not  for  long  could  one  have  stood  watching  the  fitful 
flickering  of  that  fragile  life — and  still  been  strong. 

Suddenly  she  turned  :  "  You!  "  she  cried  joyously,  "  not  really 
you  !  " 

Then  a  memory  came  back  to  her,  and  a  great  blaze  of  colour 
swept  the  weary  whiteness  from  her  face.  And  when  she  spoke 
again,  though  her  voice  trembled  a  little,  her  smile  was  beautiful 
and  brave  exceedingly. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  said,  "where  were  we  ?  I  think,  I 
remember.  Well,  he  lost  belief  in  me,  and  then  forgot  me 
.  .  .  .  and  so  I  have  rather  lost  belief  in  myself.  But  still, 
you  see,  old  habits  cling  ....  and  I  am  always  trying. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  say  of  me.  But  I  am  very  tired.  Now 
come,  please,  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself  Sit  in  the  old- 
corner,  will  you  ?  No  one  has  sat  there  since  he  .... 
he  ....  went  away." 

KATHLEEN  WATSON. 
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"The   Mirror." 

(FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  AI.FHONSE  DAUDET.) 


0  the  north,  to  the  banks  of  the  Niernen,  there  came 
one  day  a  little  Creole,  fifteen  years  old,  all  pink  and 
white  like  the  flower  of  an  almond  tree.  She  came 
fn>m  the  land  of  the  humming-bird,  and  the  wind 

of  love  it  was  that  wafted  her  across 

Her  people  told  her  : 

"Oh!  never  go!     It   is  so  cold  over  there.     The 
winter  will  kill  you." 
But  the  little  Creole  did  not  believe  in  winter,  and  only  knew 
what  cold  meant  by  the   iced  sherbet  she  used  to  drink  occasion- 
ally.    For   the   rest   sho    was   in   love,   and   so   had  no   fear  of 

death 

Thus  it  was  that  they  landed  her  in  the  fogs  by  the  Niemen 
shores,  with  her  fans,  her  hammock,  her  mosquito  curtains,  and 
her  cage  of  gilded  trellis-work  fall  of  the  little  birds  of  her  native 
island. 

\Ylien  grim  old  Father  Xorth  saw  this  flower  floating  towards 
him  on  a  sunbeam  from  the  south,  his  heart  was  moved  to  pity  ; 
and  as  he  knew  indeed  that  the  cold  would  make  short  work  of 
the  little  girl  and  her  humming-birds  he  hurried  to  light  up  his 
big  yellow  sun,  and  dressed  himself  in  summer  clothes  to  go  and 
meet  tin-in The  little  Creole  was  deceived  ;  she  mis- 
took the  heavy  brutal  northern  heat  for  the  warm  glow  that 
always  lasts,  the  everlasting  sombre  verdure  for  the  green  of  spring, 
and  she  had  her  hammock  hung  up  between  two  tir  trees  in  the 
heart  of  the  park,  and  all  day  long  she  would  be  swinging  to  and 
fro  fanning  herself. 

"  But,  indeed,  it  is  positively  hot  in  this  your  northern  world," 
she  would  say,  laughingly. 

I'ntil  thoughts  come  at  last  to  trouble  her.  VOiy,  in  this  strange 
land,  (),  why  are  there  no  verandahs  round  the  houses?  AVhy 
these  thick  walls,  these  carpets,  these  heavy  huntings?  The 
great  porcelain  stoves,  the  big  loads  of  wood  stacked  in  the  court- 
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yard,  the  skins  of  silver-fox,  the  doubly-lined  wraps,  the  furs 

packed  away  in  the  old  oak  presses What  do  these 

things  mean  ? 

Poor  little  one,  soon,  very  soon  shall  she  know  ! 

One  morning,  on  awaking,  the  little  Creole  has  a  fit  of 
shivering.  The  sun  has  disappeared,  and  from  the  low,  black 
sky,  which  during  the  night  has  drawn  perceptibly  nearer  to  the 
earth,  silent  white  flakes  are  falling — one  might  almost  be  under 
the  cotton  trees 

Winter  is  here  !  Winter  has  come  !  The  wind  is  whistling 
and  the  stoves  are  roaring.  In  their  great  gilded  cage  the  hum- 
ming birds  warble  no  more.  Their  tiny  blue,  pink,  crimson, 
opal-tinted  wings  hang  heavily,  and  oh  !  the  sadness  of  watching 
ihem  huddled  up  against  each  other,  benumbed  and  swollen  with 
the  cold,  their  beaks  so  exquisitely  fine,  their  eyes  no  larger  than 
a  pin's  head.  Away  there  in  the  depths  of  the  park,  hoar  frost 
lies  on  the  hammock,  the  branches  of  the  fir-trees  are  as  cut  glass 
against  the  sky.  .  .  .  The  little  Creole  is  cold ;  she  would 
rather  not  go  out. 

Gathered  together  in  a  heap  in  a  corner  by  the  fire,  like  one  of 
her  own  tiny  birds,  she  spends  her  time  in  watching  the  flames, 
and  out  of  memories  making  sunshine  for  herself.  In  the  huge 
glowing  fire  she  sees  again  her  native  country :  the  wide  sun-filled 
spaces,  the  brown  sugar  gushing  from  the  canes,  the  rich  ears  of 
the  Indian  corn  floating  in  golden  dust ;  and  the  long  siestas, 
the  transparent  blinds,  the  straw  matting ;  and  the  starry  nights, 
the  iridescent  lire-flies,  the  millions  of  infinitesimal  wings  tremb- 
ling amongst  the  flowers,  and  the  gauze  threads  of  the  mosquito 
curtains 

And  whilst  she  dreams  after  this  manner  before  the  firelight, 
the  winter  days  crowd  round  her,  each  one  shorter,  darker  than 
the  one  before.  Every  morning  they  lift  a  dead  humming  bird 
from  the  cage  ;  at  last  only  two  are  left — two  little  flocks  of  green 
feathers,  shivering  against  one  another  in  a  corner 

Until  there  comes  a  day  when  the  little  Creole  cannot  get  up 
at  all.  Like  a  tiny  frail  pleasure  bark  stranded  on  Northern  ice- 
slopes,  the  cold  has  clasped  her  tight  and  paralysed  her.  So 
gloomy  it  is,  and  the  room  so  sad.  The  hoar  frost  has  drawn 
across  the  windows  a  thick  curtain  of  dim  silk.  It  seems  as 
though  the  town  is  dead  ;  alone,  in  the  silent  streets,  the  steam 
whistle  of  the  snow-clearing  engine  echoes  dismally.  In  her  bed, 
to  amuse  herself,  the  little  Creole  tries  to  catch  gleams  of  firelight 
on  the  spangles  of  her  fan,  and,  for  the  rest,  spends  her  time  in 
gazing  sadly  at  herself  in  a  hand-mirror  from  her  island  home, 
edged  all  round  with  large  Indian  feathers. 
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Blacker,  gloomier,  the  winter  days  speed  on.  In  her  lace 
wrappings  the  little  Creole  lies,  pining  constantly.  What  seems 
to  her  the  saddest  thing  of  all  is  that  from  her  bed  she  cannot 
see  the  tire.  She  feels  to  have  lost  her  native  land  twice  over. 
.  .  .  .  Every  now  and  then  she  asks  : 

"  Is  there  a  lire  at  all  in  the  room  '.;  " 

"  O  my  sweet,  indeed  there  is  !  The  fire-place  is  bright  with 
heat.  Don't  you  hear  the  wood  crackling  and  the  fir-cones 
spluttering?  Q,  come,  come  !  " 

But  all  in  vain  she  leans  over  ;  the  flames  are  too  far  off.  She 
cannot  see  them :  this  it  is  that  saddens  her  beyond  expression. 
One  evening  as  she  lies  there,  pale  and  thoughtful,  her  head  on 
the  edge  of  the  pillow  and  her  eyes  turned  unceasingly  towards 
the  bright  invisible  flames,  her  friend  comes  very  close  to  her  and 
takes  the  mirror  from  the  bed  : 

"My  darling  !  You  want  to  see  the  fire?  Well,  wait  .  .  . 
you  shall."  .  .  .  And,  kneeling  down  before  the  hearth,  he 
tries  to  send  her  in  the  mirror  a  reflection  of  the  magic  glow : 

"  Have  you  got  it,  dear  ?  " 

"No  !  I  can't  see  anything." 

"  Now?"     .     .     . 

"No!  Xot  yet."     .     .     . 

Then  all  at  once,  as  she  catches  the  whole  brilliancy  full  in 
the  face  and  lies  drowned  in  light  : 

"  I  see !  Now  I  see  !  "  she  cries  in  ecstasy,  and  so  dies,  joyously, 
two  tiny  flames  dancing  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes. 
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A   Midsummer  Night's   Dream. 

11 1  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  make  a  ballade  of  this  dream." 

Act  IV.,  Sc.  i 


HE  play  is  done  ;  the  curtain  falls  ; 
The  favoured  actors  take  their  calls ; 
Pit,  boxes,  gallery,  and  stalls 

Have  gone  their  way. 
Alone  I  sit  aniid  the  gloom, 
In  silence  deep  as  any  tomb, 
And  weave  from  Fancy's  fairy  loom 
A  mystic  play. 


I  see  before  me  on  the  stage 

An  actor  of  a  bygone  age, 

Whose  name,  writ  large  on  Drama's  page, 

Will  never  die. 

'Tis  Garrick,  drest  to  play  the  Dane 
(As  oft  he  thrill'd  them  at  "  The  Lane  "), 
Singing  a  comic  song — refrain 

"Hi!  tiddleyhi!" 


That  done,  he  disappears  below, 
A  sudden  change  of  scene — and  lo  ! 
Enter  the  "  Tragic  Muse  "in  slow 
Reposeful  way. 

She  lightly  sweeps  a  dumb  guitar, 
Then,  rapid  as  a  shooting  star, 
Whirls  madly  in  the  gay  "  Ta-rar- 
Ea-Boom-de-ay !  " 
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I  hear  the  audience  shout  "  encore," 
Wi H-ii  up  shoots  Davy  thro'  the  floor— 
An  op'ru  lutt  this  time  he  wore 

Upon  his  wig — 
A --ceding  to  the  loud  demand 
Takes  Mrs.  Siddons  by  the  hand- 
Quick  change  of  music  by  the  band, 

They  hop  a  jig  ! 

Shade  of  old  Drury's  classic  walls  ! 

0  tell  it  not  in  those  far  halls 

Where  ghostly  great  ones  pay  their  calls 

On  Avon's  bard. 

They'd  flock  en  masse  to  that  wise  sage, 
Their  phantom  hearts  aflame  with  rage — 
Such  desecration  of  the  stage 

\Vould  hit  them  hard. 

What  happened  next  I  couldn't  say, 
For  some  kind  angel  came  my  way, 
"  We're  lockin'  hup  ;  be  goin'  to  stay?" 
AVas  all  she  said. 

1  started,  woke,  and  gazed  around  ; 
Long  rows  of  seats  in  holland  gowned 
Dispelled  the  dream.     I  rose  and  found 

My  way  to  bed. 

OTWAY  THORPE. 
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Plays  of  the  Month. 


"AKMS    AND    THE    MAN." 

A  Romantic  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  G.  BERNARD  SHAW. 
First  produced  at  the  Avenua  Tneatre,  on  Saturday  Evening,  April  21st,  1891. 


Major  Paul  Petkoff     . .     Mr.  JAMES  WELCH. 
Major  Sergius  Saranoff    Mr.  BERNARD  GOULD. 
Captain  Blnntschli      ..     Mr.  YORKK  STEPHENS. 


Nicola       Mr.  ORLANDO  BARNETT 

Catherine  Petkoff        . .     Mrs.  CHARLES  CALVERT, 
Raina  Petkoff  .     Miss  ALMi  MURRAY. 


Major  Plechanoff ..     ..     Mr.  A.  E.  W.  MASON.  '  |  Louka       ..     ..     '.".     V.     Miss  FLORENCE  FARR. 

"  Mockery  !  mockery  !  Nothing  but  mockery  !  "  exclaimed  a 
character  in  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  brilliant  play,  produced  on 
Saturday  night,  and  a  section  of  the  audience,  appropriating  the 
remark  as  a  criticism  on  the  piece,  cried  "  Hear  !  hear  !  "  Like 
most  generalizations,  however,  this  one  overshot  the  mark. 
Of  mockery  there  is  much,  enough  and  (a  little,  perhaps)  to  spare. 
But  there  is  more,  far  more,  in  the  play  than  mockery  alone. 
Rough  and  ready  classification  would  relegate  it  to  the  order 
known  as  Gilbertian  farce,  and  couple  it  with  "  Tom  Cobb  "  or 
"  Engaged,"  whereas  it  is  really  a  unique  product.  It  is,  in  brief, 
a  romance  expressed  in  terms  of  realism. 

The  blend  is  curious.  Almost  as  strange  as  Mr.  Aubrey 
Beardsley's  blend  of  the  beauties  of  Eossetti  and  Japan.  But 
the  effect,  unlike  chat  mystical  Eccentric,  is  piquant,  stimula- 
ting, entertaining,  in  a  rare  degree.  How  indeed  should  it  be 
otherwise,  granted  that  a  man  of  the  nimble  wit  of  Mr.  Shaw  was 
to  conduct  the  operation.  For  just  think  of  the  idols  of  Romance 
if  thus  mildly  tampered  with.  Monte  Cristo  with  a  law  of 
average  to  contend  against  !  Eebecca  and  Rowena  weighted 
with  a  mere  fraction  of  their  share  of  human  weaknesses  !  Coeur 
de  Lion  afflicted  with  neuralgia  !  Or  Amy  Eobsart  a  prey  to 
nasal  catarrh  !  Touch  them  with  the  commonest  infirmity,  and 
their  romantic  setting  ensures  their  own  destruction.  So  it  is 
with  the  unconscious  wits  in  Mr.  Shaw's  "romantic  comedy." 
With  a  lurid  background  of  patriotism,  battles,  carnage,  rout, 
refuge,  and  intrigue,  his  characters  have  only  to  conform  to  the 
conventions  of  romance,  and  they  might  be  deified  to-morrow. 
But  their  manipulator  has  the  temper  of  a  genial  Swift,  and 
employs  the  background  merely  to  show  them  up  against. 
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Hence,    in  plave    of  Romance   we   get    satire,  and    satire  more 
brilliant  than  the  modern  stage  has  seen. 

Tlir  ])l;in  of  the  play  is  nothing.  Its  machinery  involves  a 
limited  fugitive  from  the  field  of  Slivnitza,  his  midnight  conceal- 
ment in  the  heroine's  room,  her  interest  in  the  stranger,  the 
exalted  love  she  bears  the  hero  of  the  day,  his  inability  to  subsist 
<>n  such  ethereal  food,  his  preference  far  her  maid's  more  material 
embraces,  the  fugitive's  return,  and  the  dispersal  of  the  several 
mists  in  which  these  heroes  and  heroines  are  enshrouded.  This, 
as  I  have  said,  is  of  no  account.  The  threads  are  ingeniously 
hiii idled,  but  that  is  all.  The  merit  lies  in  the  bland  self-revela- 
tions in  which  they  all  indulge.  Each  in  turn  is  tumbled  from 
romantic  heights  to  the  solid  ground  of  matter-of-fact  common- 
place, but  in  the  fall  is  thrown  into  such  whimsical  attitudes 
that  the  comicality  is  irresistible.  Whilst  for  auxiliary  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  delightful  satire  Mr.  Shaw  has  to  his  hand  the 
glories  of  war,  and  Bulgaria's  place  in  the  march  of  civilization. 
His  picture  of  the  professional  soldier  who  fights  when  he  must, 
but  is  "jolly  glad  not  to  fight  at  all,"  is  calculated  to  send  Mr. 
Kudyard  Kipling  into  hysterics,  and  the  cynical  yet  waggish 
way  in  which  he  strips  war  of  its  gorgeous  garb,  and  tricks  it 
out  in  cap  and  bells,  would  make  Wellington  turn  in  his  grave 
and  Napoleon  deny  his  name.  The  comedy  pelts  so  many  fetishes 
that  its  friends  and  admirers  may  be  few  ;  but  no  one  who  loves 
*vit  for  wit's  sake,  no  matter  whose  withers  are  wrung,  should 
miss  a  comedy  which  for  a  kind  of  scorching  fire  of  wit  and  a 
certain  romping  audacity  is  nothing  short  of  a  revelation. 

The  acting  was  nearly  all  it  should  or  could  have  been.  Miss 
Alma  Murray,  looking  sweetly  pretty,  and  playing  with  charm- 
ing simplicity  and  cleverly  veiled  humour,  was  the  secretive 
heroine  ;  her  bantering,  self-assured,  faithless  hero  having  just 
the  right  touch  of  rhodomontade  applied  by  Mr.  Bernard  Gould, 
whose  acting  of  a  terribly  difficult  part  was  in  the  true  spirit  of 
burlesque.  Mr.  Yorke  Stephens  was  excellent  as  the  placid, 
\\ril-balanced  hireling  soldier.  A  subordinate  Bulgarian  officer 
Mr.  James  Welch  invested  with  rich  humour;  and  Miss 
Florence  Farr  and  Mrs.  Calvert  appeared  in  characters  afford- 
ing still  less  scope.  The  reception  was  enthusiastic,  and  Mr. 
Shaw,  from  before  the  curtain,  was  prevailed  upon  to  add  a  few 
witty  words  to  the  many  that  the  actors  had  delivered  from  the 
other  side  of  it. 
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"  A  BUNCH  OF  VIOLETS. 

A  play  (founded  on  Octave  Feuillet's  "  Montjoye  ")  in  four  acts,  by  SYDNEY  GRUNDY.    First 
produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  on  April  25, 1894. 


Sir  Philip  Marchant  .. 
Viscount  Mount-Sorrell 
Hon.  Harold  Inglis      .  . 
Mark  Murgatroyd 
Jflcob  Schw&rtz           .  . 

Mr.  TREE. 

Mr.  NUTCOMBE  GOTTLD. 

Mr.  C.  M.  HALLARD. 
Mr.  LIONEL  BROUGH. 
Mr.  G.  W.  ANSON. 

Butler      

Lady  Marchant    .  . 
Violet       

Mr.  HAY. 

Miss  LILY  HANBURY. 
IVliss  AUDREY  FORE. 

Barker     

Mr.  HOLMAN  CLARK. 

Mrs.  Murgatroyd.  .     .  . 

Mrs.  TREE. 

So  far  as  the  play  is  concerned,  Mr.  Grundy  is  no  happier  with 
"  A  Bunch  of  Violets  "  than  with  its  forerunner,  "  Mammon." 
His  theme  is  excellent— la  haute  finance.  But  theme  is  not  all  in 
drama.  Treatment  in  drama,  as  in  matrimony,  is  the  matter 
of  supreme  importance.  And  his  treatment  is  not  exactly 
satisfactory. 

In  presenting  a  financier  of  the  speculative  kind,  he  had  two 
types  to  select  from — one,  the  Napoleon,  the  conscienceless 
dictator,  the  favourite  of  fortune,  who  marches  to  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  over  the  bodies  of  ruined  widows  and  starving  orphans, 
the  man  who  succeeds  by  reason  of  the  superb  audacity  of  his 
plans  of  campaign  ;  the  other,  the  wily,  insidious,  mock  philan- 
thropist, ever  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips  and  a  Bible  tucked  under 
his  arm,  who  worms  his  way  into  the  confidence  of  the  weak  and 
unsuspecting,  and  tramcks  upon  their  simple  faith.  Either  would 
assuredly  make  a  notable  dramatic  figure.  Each  ought  to  require 
an  overwhelming  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  to  hurl 
him  from  his  pinnacle  of  unrighteous  greatness.  And  the  last 
struggle  and  final  ruin  in  either  case  should  certainly  furnish  the 
dramatist  with  scope  for  a  fine  scene.  But  Mr.  Grundy 's  idea 
of  a  successful  financier  differs  from  these. 

He  conceives  a  man  who  cannot  be  master  even  in  his  own 
household,  who  is  fleeced  by  his  own  confidential  clerk,  whose 
resource  and  nerve  desert  him  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
essential  to  his  life,  who  is  weak  enough— not  only  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  domestic  sentiment,  but — to  barter  all  he  has  lived 
for— rank,  wealth,  power— for  a  bunch  of  violets  from  his 
daughter's  hand  !  This  surely  is  unreasonable  in  the  extreme  ; 
unreasonable,  if  not  indeed  absurd.  With  such  a  man  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  he  could  be  overthrown,  but  a  marvel 
that  he  ever  reached  a  height  from  which  his  fall  could  excite  the 
least  remark.  Mr.  Grundy,  in  short,  has  mishandled  his  paltry 
hero,  and  in  doing  so  has  dealt  a  death-blow  to  his  drama— from 
at  any  rate  the  standpoint  of  reality. 

If,  however,  "A  Bunch  of  Violets  "  is  not  redolent  of  life,  it 
proves  very  grateful  to  those  innumerable  nostrils  that  sniff  with 
no  superior  curl  at  things  stagily  effective.  Sir  Philip  Marchant 
may  be  a  wretched  specimen  of  the  magnate  of  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  his  early  marriage  with  a  Sunday  School  pupil,  who, 
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in  later  life,  bigamously  tangles  his  infamous  web  of  riches  and 
renown,  may  provide  the  measure  of  his  silliness;  but  on  the 
stage  at  the  Haymarket  he  proves  an  interesting — though  frankly 
impossible — person.  Even  though  it  be  beyond  the  kindliest  fancy 
to  conceive  him  successful  to  the  extent  Mr.  Grundy  demands, 
it  is  instructive  to  watch  the  fabric  of  his  inconceivable  greatness 
torn  into  shreds.  And  for  this  we  have  to  thank,  not  Mr. 
Grundy,  but  the  players  who  dignify  his  disappointing  work.  Mr. 
Tree,  and  Miss  Lily  Hanbury,  and  Mrs.  Tree  join  hands  to  give 
us  such  a  highly-finished  picture  of  reality  as  the  crude  frame  the 
author  has  provided  does  its  constant  best  to  kill.  Watching 
their  delicate  art,  noting  the  myriad  shades  of  expression  of  which 
each  is  master,  one  loses  count  of  the  stagey  things  they  are 
concerned  with,  and  becomes  absorbed  in  the  natural  things 
they  do. 

Take  the  scene  of  revelation,  of  the  vulgar  wife's  betrayal  of 
her  humbled  husband's  secret  to  the  noble-minded  woman  who 
has  innocently  filled  her  place  of  wife,  what  is  it  one  remembers  ? 
iNot  the  old,  old  stagey  situation,  but  the  living  suffering  of  the 
one  woman,  the  vulgar  triumph  of  her  jeering  rival,  and  the  bowed 
figure  of  the  author  of  the  mischief,  sitting,  dogged  and  mute, 
apart.  So  with  his  ruin,  so  with  his  self-encompassed  death. 
His  visionary  diamond  mines,  his  frauds,  his  ridiculously  childish 
schemes,  are  naught.  The  machinery  furnished  for  him  is 
palpably  a  sham.  But  their  is  no  sham  about  the  highly-wrought 
effects  associated  with  these  poor  and  trivial  causes.  The  dazed 
brain,  the  despairing  clutch  at  fortune,  safety,  life,  the  last  flash  of 
shame  and  remorse,  the  momentary  calm,  and  quietly  met  fate,  are 
realised  with  the  imagination  and  the  powder  of  a  great  actor,  and 
Mr.  Tree  achieves  a  triumph  in  the  teeth  of  his  author  and 
his  play. 

Not  less  admirable,  not  less  insistently  vivid  and  brilliant,  is 
Mrs.  Tree's  work  as  the  bigamous  incarnation  of  fury  and  spite. 
More  than  once  has  the  actress  shone  in  parts  of  the  same  genre. 
Who  that  saw  it  can  forget  her  heartless  governess  in  "  The 
Millionaire  "  ?  But  clever  as  that  was,  it  must  give  place  to  this 
newer  woman  with  the  flame-coloured  hair,  with  the  mocking 
moues,  and  scornful  curtseys,  and  shrewish  tongue.  And  for  this 
—and  the  versatility  it  reveals,  for  only  a  week  ago  the  actress 
was  graciousness  and  fantasy  itself  in  "  Once  Upon  a  Time  " — 
Mrs.  Tree  is  entitled  to  the  very  highest  praise. 

These  leaders,  and  Miss  Hanbury,  of  whose  dignity  and 
womanly  feeling  scarcely  too  much  could  be  made,  are  in  reality 
the  play,  though  odd  corners  here  and  there  are  left  for  little 
sketches  of  character,  of  which  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  and  Mr.  G. 
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W.  Anson,  and  Mr.  Holman  Clarke  inake  the  very  most.  But 
limited  though  the  area  of  interest  be,  and  sordid  though  it 
be,  one  cannot  come  away  unedified  or  displeased. 


THE    MASQUEBADEBS. 

A  Play,  in  four  ads,  by  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES. 
First  produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  on  Saturday  evening,  April  28th,  1891. 


David  Remon     .  .     . 

Mr.GsoRGE  ALEX'  NOER. 

Sir  Brice  Skene..     . 

Mr.  HERBERT  WARING. 

Montagu   Lushingtor 

Mr.  ELLIOT. 

Eddie  Remon     ..     . 

Mr.  H.  V.  ESMOND. 

Lord  Crandover 

Mr.  IAN  ROBERTSON. 

Hon.    Percy    Blanch 
flower  

I  Mr.  A.  VANE-TEMPEST. 

Sir  Winchmcre  Wills 
M.D  

'  I  Mr.  GREAME  GORING. 

George  Copeland 

Mr.  BEN  WEBSTER. 

Fancourt      

Mr.  ARTHUR  ROYSTON. 

Carter    

Mr.  GUY  LANE-COULSON. 

Randall  

Mr.  J.  A.  BENTHAM. 

Rodney  

Sharland       . . 

Jimmy  Stokes     . . 
Brinkler        . . 
Thomson      . . 
A  Servant     . . 
Dulcie  Larondie 
Helen  Larondie  . . 
Charley  Wishanger 
LadyClarice  Reindean 
Lady  Crandoier. .     . . 


Mr.  F.  KINSEY-PEILE. 
Mr.  A.  BROMLEY-DAVEN- 
PORT. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  H.  DAY. 
Mr.  ALFRED  HOLLES. 
Mr.  F.  LOFTDS. 
Mr.  THEO.  STEWART. 
Mrs. PATRICK  CAMPBELL. 
Miss  GRANVILLE. 
Miss  IRENE  VANBRUGH. 
Miss  BERYL  FABER. 
Mrs:  EDWARD  SAKER. 


It  has  long  been  manifest  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  the  very 
shrewdest  manager  of  the  day,  and  this  fact  was  rammed  home 
on  Saturday  night  by  the  production  of  "  The  Masqueraders." 
What  would,  what  could,  follow  "  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  has  long 
agitated  theatre-going  bosoms.  The  answer  is  now  given- 
something  utterly  unlike  Mr.  Pinero's  magnificent  play.  That 
was  realism  naked  and  unashamed.  Realism  could  stand  no 
chance  against  the  haunting  memories  of  that  amazing  work- 
Therefore  astute  Mr.  Alexander  has  altogether  abandoned  for  the 
nonce  that  school  of  drama,  and  given  us  Eomance.  Satirical 
suggestions  of  realism  fleck,  it  is  true,  fhe  romance  of  Mr. 
Jones's  new  play,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  frank,  unabashed 
romance,  bearing  but  the  remotest  relationship  to  that  "modern 
life "  of  which  it  affects  to  treat.  It  tackles  no  problem,  it 
reveals  no  secret  of  the  heart,  it  illustrates  no  new  phase  of 
human  nature.  But  if  in  this  sense  it  lacks  nerve  and  originality, 
in  another  it  lacks  neither.  Its  setting  for  the  three  familiar 
figures,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  lover,  is  audacious  and 
original  in  the  extreme.  And  as  a  daring  and  florid  device  in 
stage  craft  it  completely  took  captive  the  most  brilliant  audience 
of  the  season,  the  Princes  and  Princesses,  the  Chancellors  and 
ex-Chancellors,  the  innumerable  notables  in  every  walk  of  life 
who  crowded  Mr.  Alexander's  fashionable  playhouse. 

Had  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  written  the  play,  he  would  have 
laid  down  his  pen  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  and  said  :  "  Beyond 
this  is  another  story."  For,  not  to  blink  at  the  great  deficiency 
in  Mr.  Jones's  new  play,  it  has  reached  its  climax  before  the 
last  act  begins.  In  these  three  acts  we  get  the  story  of  Dulcie 
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MR,   HAYDEN  COFFIN, 

AS  CHARLES  GOLDFIELD,  IN  "A  GAIETY  GIRL. 


"Ah  !  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 

Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend  ; 

Dust  into  Dust,  and  under  Dust  to  lie, 

Sans  Wine,  sans  Song,  sans  Singer,  and  sans  End." 

"  THE  RUB  A IV AT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 
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and  her  two  lovers  told  in  its  entirety.  We  have  seen  her 
thirsting,  pining  for  gaiety  and  "  life  "  in  the  seclusion  of  the  bar 
of  a  country  inn.  We  have  seen  her  courted  by  two  men — one, 
"  the  choicest  blackguard  in  England,"  the  other,  a  student  of 
the  stars,  a  dreamer,  a  reverent  worshipper  of  woman,  a  chivalrous 
Paris  to  the  greatest  of  Helens.  We  have  sat,  with  something 
(let  us  hope)  of  a  blush,  through  the  insulting  business  of  a  kiss 
of  this  friendless  girl's  being  put  up  to  auction  by  a  madcap 
party  of  what  presumably  are  English  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women. We  have  seen  with  something  of  wonder  the  dreamy 
scholar  and  "  parfait  knight "  take  part  in  this  sad  business  :  and 
the  dazzled  girl,  despite  a  wistful  glance  at  the  pale-faced 
astronomer,  accepts  the  blackguard's  offer  of  his  hand  and  sorely- 
besmirched  title.  And  the  pitiable  sequel  also  we  have  seen. 
The  wretched  married  life,  the  silent  devotion  of  the  lover,  the 
the  growing  tyranny  of  the  besotted  husband,  and  finally  the 
desperate  means  the  lover  takes  to  sunder  these  two  wrecked 
lives,  and  bring  the  one  he  lives  for  into  the  harbour  of  his  own 
protection,  reverence,  and  love. 

It  is  a  wonderful  scene,  this  of  the  winning  of  his  rival's  wife. 
It  bears  no  relation  to  everyday  existence.  It  is  a  sheer  romance 
—boldly  conceived,  most  cunningly  devised  romance.  But  no 
one  can  deny  its  extraordinary  effect.  The  disordered  room  in 
the  hotel  at  Nice,  the  card-strewn  floor,  the  opposing  figures  of 
the  maddened  gamblers,  the  set  white  noble  face  of  the  one,  the 
bloated  features  and  bloodshot  eyes  of  his  antagonist,  and  between 
them,  as  they  cut  and  cut  the  fateful  cards  for  a  vast  fortune 
staked  against  a  wife  and  child,  the  terror-stricken  woman  who 
stands  riveted  and  mute,  meekly  prepared  to  abide  the  issue- 
all  make  up  such  a  stage  picture  as  for  sheer  effectiveness,  for 
"thrill,"  for  excitement  pure  and  simple,  never  has  been  evolved 
from  modern  drama.  Finally,  we  have  seen  the  last  "  cut  " 
executed  and  heard  the  triumphant  cry  of  the  tortured  lover  as 
he  wins  his  dear  prize,  and  hurls  from  him  the  defeated  brute, 
clasps  Dulcie  in  his  arms,  and  promises  her  such  peace  and 
happiness  as  she  has  never  known.  And  in  seeing  this,  we  have 
seen  all  we  want  to  see. 

With  that  last  act  we  begin  another  play.  Dulcie  is  carried 
to  her  lover's  observatory,  and  from  the  moment  she  sets  foot  in 
it  she  begins  another  life.  No  longer  a  meek,  unresisting, 
passive  girl,  but  a  woman  of  character,  of  resolve,  of  will,  she 
shrinks,  hesitates,  pleads,  argues,  threatens,  and  denies.  Indeed, 
she  becomes  the  central  figure  of  a  "  problem  play  "  which  Mr. 
Jones  might  do  much  worse  than  write,  the  problem  being  the 
attitude  of  a  loving  woman  towards  the  man  who,  with  her 
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husband's  sanction,  has  released  her  from  the  bondage  of  a 
loathsome  marriage,  and  whose  only  fetters  are  the  fetters  of  the 
law.  But  this  is  travelling  beyond  the  limits  of  one's  theme. 
That  relates  or  should  relate  solely  to  Dulcie,  and  the  struggle 
that  ensues  for  her  between  Sir  Brice  the  Blackguard,  and  the 
chivalrous  star-gazer,  David  Eemon.  And  that  theme  is,  I 
maintain,  bounded  by  the  great  scene,  the  scene  which  artificial 
as  it  is— and  futile  though  it  eventually  proves  to  be ;  for  the 
woman,  if  a  woman  of  such  character  as  Mr.  Jones  in  his  fourth 
act  avers,  would  have  fled  the  degradation  o±  her  married  life 
without  the  excuse  of  having  been  staked  and  won  at  cards — 
quickened  the  pulses  of  every  soul  in  the  house,  and  momentarily 
sent  the  most  slow  blooded  crazy  with  delight. 

Perhaps  the  justest  attitude  to  assume,  however,  is  not  that 
of  the  analyst.  As  I  have  said,  the  realism  of  "  Mrs.  Tanqueray" 
is  non  est.  Actuality  is£not  Mr.  Jones's  aim.  And  when  he  has 
brought  his  poor  timid  patient  Dulcie  through  the  agony  to 
which  her  one  false  step  of  accepting  Sir  Brice  condemned  her, 
it  is  no  doubt  of  a  piece  with  his  frankly  romantic  scheme,  that 
pathetically  human  though  she  is,  Dulcie  should  rise  to  and 
inspire  that  impracticable  devotion  to  an  inhuman  ideal  of  which 
romantic  heroes  and  heroines  are  invariably  capable.  At  its 
best  then  Mr.  Jones's  play  is  a  fine  piece  of  stage  craft,  conven- 
tional in  outline,  original  and  stirring,  and  supremely  picturesque 
in  detail.  And  Mr.  Alexander  has  unquestionably  done  a 
brilliantly  clever  thing  in  following  with  it  so  terribly  actual  a 
piece  as  "  Mrs.  Tanqueray." 

"  The  Masqueraders  "  is  also  a  remarkable  medium  for  acting. 
Eemon  and  his  brandy-swilling  protagonist  are,  of  course,  the 
absorbing  figures,  for  Dulcie  is  a  woman  of  neutral  tints,  and  Mr. 
Jones  betrays  his  eye  for  the  little  ironies  of  life  in  choosing  for 
these  two  men  to  fight  and  fume  about  so  very  ordinary  a 
creature  as  this  country  girl  with  her  pathetic  loyalty  and 
shallow  beliefs.  But  played  as  these  men  are  by  Mr.  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  one  could  scarcely  desire  figures  of 
profounder  truth.  Gracious  and  chivalrous  Mr.  Alexander 
always  can  be  to  perfection.  But  here  he  is  more,  far  more. 
There  is  genuine  passion  in  almost  every  scene,  and  his  share  of 
the  great  one  is  a  revelation  of  industry,  dominant,  though 
inarticulate.  Nor  is  Mr.  Waring  one  whit  less  strong.  His 
brutal  husband  is  a  faultless  study  of  well-groomed  brutality,  a 
study  more  brilliant  than  anything  he  has  previously  done. 
Upon  Mrs/Patrick  Campbell,  of  course,  all  eyes  were  particularly 
bent,  and  her  Dulcie  proved  what  an  artist  this  lady  is.  Dulcie 
might  have  been  played  flashily,  as  maiden,  coquette,  and 
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married  flirt  and  impassioned  woman.  But  then  she  would  not 
have  been  Dulcie.  For  assuredly  Mr.  Jones  did  not  christen  his 
heroine  without  a  reason.  But  Mrs.  Campbell  put  these  temp- 
tations from  her.  Not  as  emotional  actress  but  as  artist  she 
strove  her  best,  and  the  result  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
There  was  one  speech,  the  baring  of  a  woman's  heart  after  years 
of  an  unlovely  marriage,  which  for  haunting  horror  and  poignant 
pathos  could  not  have  been  excelled.  Apart  from  these  players, 
the  actors  had  but  slight,  though  often  superlatively  effective, 
opportunities.  Best  among  the  minor  characters  were  the  heart- 
less young  cynics  of  Mr.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Vane  Tempest ;  the 
unscrupulous  "  wife  of  the  world  "  of  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  and 
the  dreamy,  mystical  boy,  brother  of  the  astronomer-hero  of 
Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond.  There  is  not,  however,  one  part  that  is 
not  well  played,  and  several  of  Mr.  Alexander's  scenes  are  most 
elaborate  and  beautiful.  To  all  intents  the  first  night  enthusiasm 
was  universal,  and  beyond  doubt  Mr.  Jones  has  provided  the 
theatrical  sensation  of  the  season. 


THE  WILD  DUCK. 

A  play,  in  five  acts,  by  HENRIK  IBSEN.    First  produced  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Friday,  May  4, 1894. 


Werle       . .     . . 
Gregers  Werle 
Old  Ekdal 
Hia  mar  Ekdal 
Gina  Ekdal     ... 
Hedvig      ..     .. 
Mrs.  Serby      .. 


Mr.  GECRGE  WARDE. 
Mr.  CHARLES  FULTON. 
Mr.  HARDING  Cox. 
Mr.  W.  L.  ABINGDON. 
Mrs.  HERBERT  WARING. 
Miss  WINIFRED  FRASER. 
Mrs.  CHARLES  CRESWICK. 


Relling 

Molvick 

Graberg 

Petcersen 

Jensen 

Flor    .. 

Bal  e  . . 


Mr.  LAURENCE  IRVING. 
Mr,  GILBERT  TRENT. 
Mr.  CHAS.  LEGASSICK. 
Mr.  SYDNEY  DARK. 
Mr.  C.  S.  SKARKATT. 
Mr.  G.  ARMSTRONG. 
Mr.  HERBERT  FLETCHER, 


Mr.  HERBERT  MAULE. 


Kaspersen 

Browning  was  obscure.  So  some  people  said,  until  Mr.  Augus- 
tine Birrell  darted  piercing  obiter  dicta  at  their  incautiously 
exposed  intellect,  and  with  grevious  wounds  enforced  a  shame- 
faced silence.  But  Browning  at  his  worst  is  nought  compared 
with  Ibsen.  When  obscurity  is  only  another  word  for  leaps  in 
thought,  the  trouble  is  soon  past.  You  have  only  to  get  into 
your  author's  stride,  keep  his  pace,  and  jump  when  he  jumps, 
and  you  will  never  be  left  lagging  in  the  rear  groping  for  his 
meaning  in  alleged  "  obscurity."  And  that  is  the  worst  you  have 
to  reckon  with  in  Browning.  But  Ibsen  is  different. 

His  obscurity  arises  from  his  devotion  to  symbolism  ;  and  a 
very  little  symbolism  can,  like  a  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  lure  you  a 
very  long  way.  What  it  did  with  "  The  Master  Builder  "  is 
within  recent  memory.  It  set  Mr.  Dawson  Archer  and  Mr. 
Pythies  Walkley  by  the  ears,  and  for  weeks  was  a  bone  of 
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contention  in  peace-loving  households  of  a  (intellectually)  baser 
sort.  Why  ?  Because  it  was  symbolical.  We  could  all  agree 
that  it  was  utterly  unlike  life,  and  curiously  unlike  drama  ;  but 
agree  upon  the  application  of  its  symbolism,  we  could  not,  and 
hinc  multce  lachryma.  So  with  "  The  Wild  Duck,"  produced  on 
Friday.  It  is  obviously  symbolical.  But  of  what  ?  Goodness— 
in  other  words  Mr.  Grein,  as  the  H.  M.  Stanley  of  the  explora- 
tion— only  knows.  And  I  would  suggest  that  in  future,  in 
enterprises  of  this  order,  an  official  "  Digest "  of  the  play  be 
issued  in  the  advertisements  and  programmes,  much  as  Mr. 
Irving  issued  one  when  he  revived  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  to 
prepare  us  for  his  reading.  Then  we  should  be  saved  much  wild 
speculation ;  we  could  all  adopt  one  standard  of  criticism,  and 
the  poor  actors  who  stand  over-much  in  the  pillory  in  these 
elusive  plays,  could  at  once  be  seen  to  be  revealing  the  official 
idea  or  obscuring  it. 

Shorn  of  its  symbolism,  the  play  slowly  drifts  from  domestic 
intrigue  to  farce  tinctured  with  suicide,  and  is  endurable  and  even 
interesting,  mainly  by  reason  of  the  living  reality  of  the  loafing 
egoist  Hailmar,  and  the  pathetic  truthfulness  of  his  wife  Gina, 
and  Hedvig  her  child.  The  bitterness  of  Ibsen's  satire  is  as  ever 
almost  painful.  That  Truth  is  a  beautiful  thing  he  manifests  in  the 
ruin  of  the  happiness  of  this  family  by  bringing  among  them  a 
staunch  truth  telller,  and  by  making  of  this  uncompromising 
idealist,  this  battler  in  the  cause  of  truth,  the  most  woefully 
defeated  of  all  by  the  very  achievement  of  his  victory.  Such 
enjoyment  as  one  had  in  the  performance  was  directly  due  to 
Mrs.  Herbert  Waring,  Miss  Winifred  Fraser,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Fulton.  Gina,  in  Mrs.  Waring's  hands,  became  an  absorbing 
study  in  naturalness.  In  its  simple  restrained  homely  way,  it 
was  remarkably  clever,  and  brought  Mrs.  Waring  at  once  to  the 
front.  Still  better  was  Miss  Fraser's  wistful,  wondering  Hedvig. 
To  ask  a  woman  to  play  a  child  is  generally  to  ask  an  impossi- 
bility, but  Miss  Fraser  accomplished  the  task  triumphantl}7. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  in  which  direction  she  travelled  furthest, 
in  force  or  in  charm ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  whole  effect 
was  delightful  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Fulton's  Gregers  Werle,  the 
sincere  blunderer,  was  a  strong,  boldly  outlined  piece  of  work,  as 
is  all  that  this  excellent  actor  does.  And  Mr.  Harding  Cox  and 
Mr,  Laurence  Irving  were  effective  enough,  if  a  little  disposed  to 
crude  and  heavy  colouring,  as  Ekdal  and  the  cynical  doctor,  who 
acts  chorus  to  the  play. 
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"LA  DAME   AUX   CAMELIAS." 

A  translation,  in  Italian,  of  the  play,  at  Daly's  Theatre,  on  Monday  May  7th,  1894. 

Margherita  . .     ..  Signora  ELEONORA  DUSE.  UnDottore..     ..  Signor  UGO  PIPERNO. 

Duval fcignor  CESARE  Rossi.  Un  Servo     . .     . .  Signor  ALFREDO  GEHI. 

Armando  Duval..  Signor  CARLO  ROSASPINA.          ,     Un  Portalettre  . .  Signor  ALFREDO  SAINATI. 

Gaston  de  Rieux  Signor  NAPOLEONR  MASI.  Olvmpia      . .     . .  Signora  A.  MEZZANOTTE. 

Saint  Gaudens    ..  bignor  ANTONIO  COLOMBARI.  Mdme  Duvernoy  Signora  ALBERTINO  G.  PERO. 

Gustavo       ..     ..  Sign  r  LUIGI  GALIMBERTI.  Erminia      ..     ..  Signorina  IONE  CRISTINA. 

II  Conte  di  Giray  Signor  PAOLO  CANTINELLI.  Nanette       ..     ..  Signorina  INJ-.S  CRISTINA. 
II  Signor  di   Var- 

ville Signor  F.  GARAVAGLIA. 

The  return  to  London  of  the  niost  rigorous  and  consummate 
artist  on  the  stage  was  on  Monday  the  occasion  of  a  very  reas- 
suring demonstration  of  regard.  As  if  to  put  the  great  actress  in 
heart  for  this  her  second  season,  and  erase  any  memory  she 
might  harbour  of  a  none  too  fervent  acceptance  last  year,  the 
enthusiasm  waxed  fiery  and  fierce.  And,  stimulated  no  doubt 
by  this  token  of  established  favour  Signora  Duse  excelled  herself 
in  an  unsurpassable  performance  of  the  hapless  Marguerite. 

Adjectives  were  exhausted  over  this  extraordinary  assumption 
twelve  months  ago.  No  Kiplingesque  "  dredging  of  the  diction- 
ary "  could  place  at  command  terms  of  eulogy  more  expressive 
than  were  those  lavished  upon  this  fascinating  artist  and  her 
perfect  art.  All  is  summed  up  in  the  avowal  that  the  judgment 
then  passed  now  proves  to  be  a  sound  one.  Although  her 
methods  and  her  personality  were  so  novel  and  captivating  that 
any  excess  of  praise  might  well  have  stood  excused  in  the  inevi- 
table shock  of  a  great  surprise,  it  is  seen  that  not  the  most 
impassioned  champion  ever  strayed  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason, 
the  limits  of  critical  regard.  For  her  art  and  her  fascination 
prove  to-day,  as  formerly  they  proved,  supreme. 

As  memory  ranges  over  this  simple  piece  of  living,  striving^ 
loving,  despairing,  dying,  one  is  confronted  with  gem  after  gem 
of  exquisite  truth.  One  would  hardly  choose  the  hectic  heroine 
of  Dumas'  sickly  and  unsavoury  romance  for  an  example  of  the 
crystal  virtues  of  true  womanhood,  yet  Signora  Duse's  art  is 
equal  to  endowing  this  poor  fragile  piece  of  frailty  with  heroic 
quality,  and  of  thus  endowing  her  without  abating  one  jot  of  her 
humanity.  This  it  is  which  raises  her  above  her  fellow  players, 
and  her  achievement  above  their  finest  work.  She  works  in  a 
natural  medium.  Not  one  impression  of  all  those  vivid  pictures 
which  she  stamps  upon  the  mind  is  blurred  by  a  trace  of  un- 
naturamess,  of  what  one  may  call  heroic  exaggeration.  Arid  yet 
one  cannot  but  be  conscious  within  a  minute  of  her  arrival  on 
the  scene,  of  an  elevation,  an  all-pervading  dignity  in  her  revela 
tion  of  this  woman's  heart,  which  appeals  rather  to  our  reverence 
than  to  our  admiration. 

From  the  moment  when  the  scene  is  first  enriched  by  her  pale, 
melancholy   face,  the   haunting    sadness   of  her   eyes,   and   her 
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curiously  soft  caressing  tones,  to  that  last  moment,  when  after 
the  ineffable  pathos  of  her  touching  death,  the  curtain  drops 
upon  the  sorrow  and  suffering  of  her  mimic  life,  she  holds  one 
literally,  absolutely,  in  thrall.  Art,  of  course,  it  is.  Nothing 
but  art,  the  most  consummate  and  the  most  minutely  calculated, 
could  so  illude,  impress,  enthral.  Yet  nowhere  is  a  trace  of  art 
to  be  found.  Nature  itself  is  the  effect  attained,  and  nature 
charged  with  a  poetic  purity  that  lends  it  a  strange  beauty  not 
readily  to  be  defined. 

In  a  sense  the  actress  ennobles  her  theme,  and  to  the  delight 
of  witnessing  the  highest  histrionic  skill,  one  adds  the  subtler 
pleasure  of  encouraging  and  regarding  noble  work.  Whether  or 
no  we  are  to  make  acquaintance  with  this  great  artist's  concep- 
tion of  the  profoundest  piece  of  womanhood  in  modern  drama, 
Mr.  Pinero's  tragic  study,  "  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  at  any  rate  we 
have  Marguerite  to  marvel  at,  to  feel  with,  to  remember,  and  for 
that  alone  we  can  give  thanks. 


"A  SOCIETY  BUTTERFLY." 

A  comedy  of  mod .  rn  life,  in  four  acts,  by  ROBERT  BUCHANAN  and  HENRY  MURRAY.     First  produced 
at  the  Opera  Comique  Theatre.  Thursday,  May  10, 1834. 


Mr.  Charles  Dudley. .  Mr.  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

Dr.  Coppee Mr.  ALLAN  BEAUMONT. 

CaptaiaBelton  . .     ..  Mr.  F.  KERR. 

Lord  A  igustus  Leith  Mr.  EDWARD  ROSE. 

Major  Crnigel  -ie      . .  Mr.  HENRY  J.  CARVILL. 

Lord  Ventnor    . .     . .  Mr.  S.  JERRAM. 

HerrMx Mr.  H.  TEMPLE  ION. 

Bangle Mr.  CHAS.  R.  CTUAKT. 


The  Duchess  of  New- 
haven       Miss  ROSE  LECLERCQ. 

Lady  Milwood  ..     ..  iviiss  WALSINGHAM. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Stanley    . .  Miss  LYDDIE  MORAND. 

Mrs.Courtlandt  Parke  Miss  E.  B.  SHERIDAN. 

Miss  Staten        ..     ..  Miss  ETHRL  NORTON. 

Rose      ..     ....     ..  Miss  EVA  WILII 'Ms. 

Marsh    . .  .  Miss  EVA  VERNON. 


Mrs.  Dudley     Mrs.  LANGTRY. 

Characters  in  the  Intermezzo. 

Hera      Miss  WALSINGHAM.  |     CEnpne Miss  GLADYS  EVISSON. 

Pallas Miss  LYDDIE  MORAND.       |     Peris      Mr.  i'.  KERR. 

Aphrodite Mrs.  LANGTRY. 

It  is  the  mission  of  a  butterfly  to  flutter,  and  this  one  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  and  Mr.  Henry  Murray's  making  has  already  fulfilled 
its  mission,  and  fluttered  to  good  purpose.  The  ferocious  on- 
slaught, on  the  second  night,  by  Mr.  Buchanan  upon  Mr.  Clement 
Scott,  for  his  alleged  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the  play,  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  review,  must  attract  attention  of  a  kind,  and 
very  possibly  the  "Butterfly  "  will  enjoy  a  sunny  if  ephemeral 
existence.  But  this  fact,  if  fact  it  should  prove,  will  not  remove 
their  comedy  from  the  category  of  inept  and  feeble  plays.  Bad 
plays,  however,  have  been  redeemed  ere  now  by  an  exceptional 
attraction ;  and,  had  the  authors  been  wise  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  they  might  have  played  their  chief  card,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  as  a  winning  trump.  As  it  was,  they  wasted  her. 
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To  begin  with,  it  lay  miles  beyond  her  reach,  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  actress,  to  reconcile  a  sweet-naturerl,  pure-minded 
woman  with  an  exhibition  of  herself  before  a  set  of  raffish 
nincompoops  as  the  Lady  Godiva  of  the  legend.  A  simple  heroine 
can  be  outraged  by  her  silly  husband's  preference  of  a  creature 
innocent  of  beauty  or  art,  wholly  ignorant  of  wile  and  charm? 
and  only  partially  acquainted  with  the  American  tongue.  She 
can  in  desperation  seek  revenge  in  kind,  and  burst  from  chrysalis 
into  butterfly — from  village  parson's  simple  child  into  professional 
beauty  and  society  queen.  But  one  thing  she  can  not  do  and 
still  preserve  her  genuine  claim  to  womanhood.  And  that  one  is 
just  the  thing  that  this  Mrs.  Dudley  does.  She  flings  away  her 
self-respect,  casts  her  modesty  to  the  winds,  and  in  cold  blood, 
for  the  cheap  applause  of  a  parcel  of  blase  new-sensation  hunters, 
plays  Lady  Godiva  in  a  London  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Langtry 
as  Lady  Godiva  in  a  tableau  was  a  happy  thought.  There  are 
the  makings  of  a ''boom  "in  the  idea.  But  it  must  be  Lady 
Godiva  under  proper  conditions,  if  "  proper  "  can  be  said  to  be 
the  word.  Certainly  it  must  not  be  &  Lady  Godiva  so  ill-posed 
and  ill-lighted,  so  enwrapped  and  becloaked,  that  one  might  with 
equal  truth  interpret  it  as  Juliet  stealing  forth  to  her  rendezvous 
with  Eomeo  at  the  Friar's  cell,  or  Boadicea  contemplating  flight 
before  the  Romans.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  class  the  episode 
as  a  "sell,"  of  the  kind  common  at  bazaars,  when,  after  a 
humorous  mock  exhibition,  the  showman  asks  you  as  you  come 
out,  "not  to  tell  your  friends."  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
Mrs.  Langtry's  version  of  Godiva  did  not  satisfy  the  votaries  of 
Art. 

Then,  again,  Mrs.  Langtry  was  wasted  as  an  actress.  True, 
she  had  many  lovely  gowns  to  wear,  and  the  donning  of  exquisite 
frocks  is  by  some  considered  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  an  actress's 
art.  But  most  look  for  something  more  than  this,  and  Mrs. 
Langtry's  career  has  not  been  without  its  stage  successes.  In 
all  that  she  has  ever  done — done  well,  I  mean — what  she  had  to 
be  in  act,  was  always  truer  than  what  she  had  to  be  by  tongue. 
To  do  was  her  forte,  never  to  say.  And,  unfortunately,  her  authors 
here  have  burdened  her  with  ample  views  on  the  inequality  of 
social  laws,  the  right  of  the  deserted  woman  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  errant  man,  and  so  on — views  which  to  sound  con- 
vincing require  an  expressive  voice,  a  high-strung  nature,  the 
actress  temperament — things  one  must  reluctantly  say  to  Mrs. 
Langtry,  in  Rosalind's  words,  "  which  you  have  not." 

But  why  pursue  the  subject?  The  chief  characters  were  in 
addition  to  being  poorly  played  self-contradictory  and  vague.  The 
amusement  created  by  the  two  or  three  well-drawn  figures  in  the 
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piece  could  not  suffice.  And  neither  the  art  of  Mr.  Fred  Kerr 
as  a  would-be  Lothario,  disinclined  to  sacrifice  himself  to  his 
desires,  nor  that  of  Miss  Kose  Leclercq,  who  acted  superbly,  as  an 
ennobled  George  Tid  in  "  Dandy  Dick,"  a  mistress  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  stable  and  the  turf,  could  do  more  than  carry  just 
the  scenes  in  which  they  individually  were  concerned.  Mr. 
Edward  Eose  played  brightly  and  funnily  as  a  beauty-worshipping 
erotic  poet,  and  Miss  Ethel  Norton  brightened  one  tiny  scene  as 
a  lady  journalist  of  inexcusable  impudence  and  irresistible  push  ; 
but  the  rest  was  naught.  To  sum  up,  the  whole  play  was  a  piece 
of  misconception  and  miscalculation,  and  the  direst  disappoint- 
ment was  the  outcome  of  the  one  happy  thought,  the  much 
advertised  and  utterly  ineffective  tableaux. 


"  THE  TWO  OKPHANS." 

A  revival  of  the  drama,  in  five  acts,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  on  Saturday  Evening,  May  12,  1894. 


Count  de  Lini^re 
Marquis     de 

PreSles 
Arm  and 
Jacques 
Pierre    . . 
The  Doctor 
Picard  .. 
Martin  .. 
La  Fleur 
Marais  .. 
Count  de  Mailly 


Mr.  HERBERT  FLEMMING. 

Mr.  LYSTON  LYLE. 
Mr.  ERNEST  LEICESTER. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  RIGNOLU. 
Mr.  CHAKLES  CARTWRIGHT. 

Mr.  W.  L-HEKSMAN. 

Mr.  DAVID  !3.  JAMFS. 
Mr.  \V.  NORTHCOTR. 
Mr.  J.  NORTHCOTE. 
Mr  HERBERT  BUDD. 
Mr.  V.  EVERARD. 


Marquis  d'Estrees    Mr.  R.  NORTON. 

Charlotte     . 

.  .     Mr.  R.  COLLINS. 

Jacquot 

.  .     Mr.  NESBITT. 

Countess 

de 

Liniere 

.  .    Miss  ALICE  LINGARD. 

Louise  .  .     . 

.  .     Miss  MAKION  TERRY. 

Henr.ette     . 

.  .     Miss  ELLIS  JEFFREYS. 

La  Frochard 

.  .     Miss  DOLORES  DRUMMOND. 

Marianne     . 

.  .     Miss  EDITH  COLE. 

Gemevieve  . 

.  .     Miss  HENRIETTA  POLINI. 

Florette 

.  .     Miss  ALMA  STANLEY. 

Cora      Miss  AILSA  CRAIG. 

Bracketed  with  "  The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man  "  and  "  The  Silver 
King,"  this  work  of  MM.  D'Ennery  and  Cormon  ranks  among  the 
best  melodramas  ever  written.  To-day,  as  in  1878  at  the  old 
Olympic,  it  holds  an  audience  for  hours  in  thrall.  Shorn  of 
something  of  its  old  attraction  by  the  loss  of  several  actors  im- 
possible to  replace,  it  still  touches,  absorbs,  excites,  and  thrills  as 
no  play  of  its  kind  has  ever  done.  Gone  are  the  chivalrous  Pierre 
of  Mr.  Neville,  the  sinister  hag  of  Mrs.  Huntley — an  unfor- 
gettable picture  of  merciless  malignity — and  Mr.  Frank  Archer's 
polished,  implacable  Minister  of  Police.  Gone,  too,  are  others 
almost  equally  important,  the  gallant  impulsive  young  Chevalier 
of  Mr.  Macklin,  the  lovely  Countess  of  Miss  Helen  Barry,  the 
quaint  Picard  of  Mr.  Proctor,  and  La  Fleur  the  abductor — a  tiny 
part,  indeed,  but  one  most  admirably  played  by  a  then  young 
unknown,  who  is  now  called  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree.  They  are 
gone,  and  with  them  has  gone  a  certain  distinction,  a  breath  of 
the  grand  air  which  can  exalt  and  dignify  even  melodrama.  Still, 
we  need  not  be  disconsolate,  for  at  least  the  play  is  left — the  play 
and  Miss  Marion  Terry  ! 
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As  in  1878,  so  now,  Miss  Terry  is  the  blind  Louise,  and  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  her  Louise  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
touching  piece  of  work.  It  were  not  too  much  to  assert  that  of 
its  kind  nothing  can  ever  have  been  seen  more  delicately  out- 
lined, more  pathetically  true,  than  this  helpless,  sightless  girl, 
condemned  by  inhuman  wretches  to  sing  and  beg  and  starve  for 
their  gain  in  the  Paris  streets.  A  heart  of  stone  would  melt  in 
gazing  on  her  wan  white  face,  and  big,  despairing,  tearless  eyes  ; 
in  listening  to  the  hopeless  wail  of  her  sorrowful  song.  For  so 
fine  an  artist,  so  rare  an  actress  as  Miss  Marion  Terry,  it  is  not 
much,  perhaps,  to  do.  Everything  begets  sympathy,  the  kid- 
napped girl's  forlorn  condition,  her  rags>  her  hunger,  her  helpless- 
ness, her  obvious  misery.  But  behind  all  this,  and  the  cunning 
aid  of  paint,  Miss  Terry  brings  into  play  an  unerring  insight,  a 
simplicity,  a  sincerity  which  transmute  the  painted  sham  into 
startling  reality,  and  convince  one  that  in  her  one  sees  a  mistress 
of  her  art.  With  such  a  Louise  one  could  cheerfully  ignore  a 
lack  of  colour  here,  a  dreadful  superabundance  there,  elsewhere 
a  woful  want  of  elegance  and  distinction,  and  in  many  parts  a 
curious  blindness  to  the  period  of  the  drama,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  those  pre-Kevolutionary  days.  On  the  stage  or 
off,  it  was  all  one.  Her  influence  was  supreme  ;  Miss  Terry  held 
the  house  completely  captive ;  the  story  of  the  blind  girl  domi- 
nated the  whole  piece,  and  when,  in  the  famous  garret  scene — the 
finest  bit  of  melodrama  ever  composed — the  brothers  had  fought 
and  the  cripple  had  won,  and  the  reunited  sisters  were  restored 
to  freedom,  from  gallery  to  stalls  the  delight  at  her  deliverance 
knew  no  bounds,  and  the  triumphant  success  of  the  revival  was 
assured. 

Circling  round  this  wondrously  pathetic  figure  of  Miss  Marion 
Terry's  sensitive  imagination  are  many  excellent  actors,  of  whom 
several  at  any  rate  are  seen  to  advantage.  Mr.  Charles  Cart- 
wright  gives  an  artistic  reading  of  the  hapless  cripple  hero.  The 
haughty  Count  falls  to  clever  and  incisive  Mr.  Herbert  Flemming, 
and  his  beautiful  Countess  with  the  sad  face  and  accusing  con- 
science to  Miss  Lingard,  always  an  interesting  and  impressive 
actress.  Miss  Dolores  Drummond  succeeds  Mrs.  Huntley  as  the 
raucous,  brutal,  brandy-drinking  La  Frochard,  and  Mr.  William 
Eignold,  colossal  as  of  old  and  even  still  more  prone  to  slap  the 
colours  on  with  a  bill-sticker's  brush,  is  again  the  swaggering, 
handsome,  dare-devil  gypsy,  the  cripple's  blustering,  burly 
brother.  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  forsakes  the  Criterion  and  drawing- 
room  comedy  for  the  abducted  Henriettas  romantic  adventure 
among  the  reckless  young  bloods  of  pre-Napoleonic  France,  and 
reveals  unmistakable  emotional  power,  though  power  as  yet  undis- 
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ciplined  and  immature.  Among  the  minor  players  must  be  men- 
tioned Miss  Alma  Stanley,  who  scores  quite  a  hit  as  a  very  pert 
mignonne  with  a  very  lively  song,  Miss  Henrietta  Polini  as  a 
Sister  of  Mercy,  and  Miss  Cole  as  a  self-sacrificing  penitent  in 
the  Salpetriere.  The  theatre  being  the  Adelphi,  the  fine  old  play 
has  of  course  every  advantage  of  picturesque  setting  and  appro- 
priate costume,  and  from  all  appearances  the  managers  can  now 
sit  down  for  a  few  months  to  enjoy  the  golden  fruits  of  a  long 
run. 


"JEAN   MAYEUX." 

A  mimo-drama,  in  three  acts,  by  BLANCHARD  DE  LA  BRETESCHE,  music  by  CHA 

First  produced  at  tha  Princess's  Theatre  on  Saturday  evening,  May  12th,  1894. 


Jean  Mayeux  
Alphonse  

M.  ED.  VALLOT. 

M.  JORDANIS. 

I  a  Chenil'e      .  .     .  . 
La      Marquise      de 

.     Madame  DESIRF. 
la 

Le  Beau  Leon.  ...     . 
Robert  Tissoo  
Marquis  de  la  Lilliere  . 
Le  Rcuquin     

M.  DEPRETEB. 
M.  RENE  DDBOS. 

M.    \  ERRIN. 

M.  VEBDAVATNNE. 

LilUere  
La  Gadiche      .  . 
Jeanne  de  la  Lilliere 
L'Ogress    

.     Madame  SANDRE. 
.     Madame  BIGNON. 

.       Mdlle.  bERGINE. 

Madame  COLTEREAU. 

Auguste 

M.  DECHAMBRE. 

Caravane  

Madame  DELORME. 

Baptiste     
Superintendent  of  Polic 
Municipal  Guard   . 
A  Rag  Picker  ... 
M.  de  St.  Jojeuse  . 
Le  Vicomte      ... 
M  de  Franes  ... 

M.  MOREAU. 
i    M.  DEAU. 
M.  GASPARD. 
M.  BOPD. 
M.  GABRIEL. 

M.  f  ALOU. 

M.  DENOKTIS. 

Mdlle.  Ducfjemin  .  . 
Girondine  
La  Grelea  
La  Grande  Lisa 
Mdlle.  de  Caravel  .. 
Malle.  Lea  de  Guifcnee 
Mdlle.  de  Jt  rasues  .  . 

.     Madame  VALERY. 
.     Madame  FONTAINE. 
.     Madame  RASPAIL. 
.     Madame  DURAND. 
.     Madame  BI;EVAL. 
.     Madame  GUYONNET. 
.     Madame  DESCHAMPS 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  on  the  night  which  saw  the  "  Two 
Orphans  "  revived  at  the  Adelphi,  the  same  story  was  told  in  dumb 
show  at  the  Princess's.  "  Jean  Mayeux,"  the  mime-drama  now 
being  played  by  an  exceedingly  clever  company  of  pantomimists, 
is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  history  of  the  blind  Louise,  restored  to 
sight  and  provided  with  a  tailor-made  gown  and  a  modern  set- 
ting. In  this  version  she  is  Jeanne,  a  schoolgirl  of  sixteen,  whom 
chance  leaves  unprotected  in  the  Paris  streets  at  night,  and 
terror  at  being  pursued  by  a  betting  man  drives  into  a  common 
ball-room  in  the  slums.  Drugged  and  decoyed  to  their  garret  by 
La  Chenille  and  her  ruffian  son — direct  descendants  of  La 
Frochard  and  the  bull}7  Jacques — she  is  beaten,  starved,  and 
treated  to  gross  indignities  at  their  hands  before  being  cham- 
pioned by  the  devoted  cripple  Jean  Mayeux,  and  through  his 
instrumentality  restored  to  h*r  friends.  Truer  to  life,  however, 
than  the  unmitigated  romance  from  which  it  has  been  culled,  it 
proves  a  tragedy.  The  slavish  adoration  born  in  the  cripple's 
heart  is  not  of  the  kind  that  suffers  the  loss  of  its  object  and 
creator,  and  half-demented  at  having  for  ever  to  resign  the  new- 
found sunshine  in  his  dreary  life,  the  poor  wretch  kills  his  little 
goddess. 
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In  the  course  of  the  piece  are  many  scenes,  remarkable  for  a 
certain  gutter  realism,  for  passion,  for  pathos,  and  for  what  one 
may  term  the  poetry  of  rags  and  vise.  To  every  scene  the  actors 
in  the  main  bring  gesture  and  facial  play  so  expressive  as  to 
supply  the  eloquence  of  words,  and  by  the  great  scene  of  the 
brothers'  fight  and  the  cripple's  victory  the  audience  was  held 
spellbound  and  finally  stirred  to  genuine  enthusiasm.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  central  figure  of  the  girl  is  not  inspiring.  Mdlle. 
Sergine  mimes  well  and  acts  intelligently,  but  her  personality  is 
against  the  part  she  has  to  play.  Could  Miss  Marion  Terry, 
now,  be  translated  to  the  Princess's,  the  episodes  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  cripple's  love  and  the  imprisoned  girl's  terror  in  the 
presence  of  her  roue  pursuer  would  at  once  acquire  a  significance 
and  force  they  do  not  at  present  possess.  Despite  this  drawback, 
however,  the  piece  must  certainly  be  seen.  It  is,  thanks  chiefly 
to  M.  Vallot  and  Madame  Desire,  the  Jean  Mayeux  and  La 
Chenille  of  the  drama,  as  engrossing,  as  real,  as  was  "  L'Enfant 
Prodigue,"  and  there  are  touches  in  the  scene  of  the  Gigolette's 
ball  so  vivid  in  their  truth  to  low  life  as  to  become  quite  horribly 
impressive,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  relations  of  the  cripple 
and  Jeanne  are  inexpressibly  touching  and  poetical. 

The  bully  brother  is  effectively  mimed  by  M.  Jordanis,  whose 
mad-drunk,  mute  bawling  of  a  doggerel  ditty  in  unison  with  the 
half-tipsy  hag,  his  mother,  was  among  the  cleverest  things  of  the 
evening.  But  after  M.  Vallot's  pathetic  acting  as  the  hero,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  best-observed  work  does  not]coine  from  a  young 
lady  who  plays  one  of  the  Bacchantic,  chorybantic  "  Gigolettes," 
a  frank  unspoiled  child  of  nature  most  naturally  represented, 
and  curiously  reminding  one  of  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  her 
less  dignified  moments  in  "  Theodora."  "  Jean  Mayeux,"  though 
in  essence  no]more  than  a  highly-coloured  pantomimic  melodrama, 
an  exciting  story  told  in  amazingly  eloquent  action,  becomes  in 
these  speaking  hands  a  song  (of  low  life)  without  words;  and 
whether  as  acting,  as  art,  or  as  a  new  sensation,  it  ought 
unquestionably  to  be  seen. 


"GENTLEMAN  JACK"  AT  DKUEY  LANE: 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  new  attraction  at  the  National 
Theatre  is  a  "  strong  "  one.  Mr.  Corbett  has  only  to  be  watched 
with  a  respect  which  deepens  into  awe,  while  "punching  the 
bag  "  in  training  for  a  prize-fight  and  afterwards  when  engaged 
summarily  "  knocking  out  "  his  luckless,  antagonist,  and  the  con- 
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tention  is  immediately  established.  From  the  dramatic  point  of 
view  the  novelty  is  hardly  perhaps  so  satisfactory  as  from  the 
athletic  and  pugilistic,  but  no  doubt  the  play  and  the  acting  of  its 
omnipotent  hero  will  serve.  One  is  occasionally  drawn  to  the 
theatre  to  gaze  upon  some  celebrity  whose  fame  has  been  acquired 
in  other  scenes  than  those  which  enclose  the  stage,  and  Mr- 
Corbett's  prowess  in  the  prize-ring  has  attracted  the  eyes  of  half 
the  sporting  world.  To  look  upon  this  man  of  pluck  and  brawn 
Young  England,  as  I  believe  it  loves  to  call  itself,  will  doubtless 
consent  to  waive  its  claims  to  a  drama  which  shall  be  a  work  of 
art,  and  to  excuse  for  the  sake  of  the  "  Champion  of  the  World  " 
any  shortcomings  noticeable  in  the  "  comedy-drama  "  which  now 
occupies  old  Drury  Lane.  If  the  conjecture  be  correct,  Young 
England  has  an  opportunity  to  practice  profuse  generosity,  for 
which  there  is  some  slight  return  in  the  unassuming  bearing  of 
Mr.  Corbett,  and  the  amusing  efforts  of  Miss  Florrie  West,  Mr. 
Robert  Gaylor,  and  other  members  of  the  company. 
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About  Amateurs. 


(THE  TRUTH  ;  FROM  DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW.) 

Ordinary  Being  :  Well,  the  show  of  most  importance  seems 
to  have  been  the  Irving  "Love's  Labour's  Lost." 

p  The  Carper:   I'm  glad    you  say  "of  importance,"  and  not 

"  of  interest ;  "  but,  anyway,  it  served  to  take  away  the  taste 
of  their  performance  of  "  Home." 

0.  B. :  Well,  that  was  perhaps  a  disappointing  choice. 

T.  C. :  A  disappointing  choice  !  It  was  a  disappointment  all  round.  I 
never  saw  a  damp  squib  fizzle  out  more  lamely.  And  Mr.  Dawson  Millward 
was  the  most  disappointing  of  all.  Coming  on  the  top  of  his  Pygmalion 
and  Borowski,  Alfred  Dorrison  was  a  most  unwelcome  surprise. 

0.  B.  :  The  audience  found  him  highly  amusing,  at  any  rate. 

T.  C. :  Exactly  what  it  should  not  have  found  him.  Here  he  had  all  his 
work  cut  out  to  make  the  'Arryish  hero  presentable,  and  win  to  his  side  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  audience,  and  what  does  he  do  ?  Treats  the 
whole  thing  flippantly ,  is  odiously  familiar  with  Dora,  and  absolutely  revolting 
in  the  scenes  with  Pamela,  whom  he  would  not  have  gulled  for  two  minutes. 
''  No  hero,  I  confess."  In  an  actor  of  such  experience  and  of  such  intelligence, 
so  fatal  a  misconception  of  character  seems  almost  incredible.  For  days 
afterwards  I  hated  him_virulently. 

0.  ft. :  At  least  you  will  allow  that  Miss  Olive  Kennett's  Mrs.  Pinchbeck 
was  a  striking  performance. 

T.  C. :  Well,  she  certainly  kept  interest  in  the  performance  alive ;  but 
the  part  did  not  suit  her,  and  she  was  painfully  alive  to  its  glaring 
theatricalism. 

0.  tt. :  Mr.  St.  Cufflin  rose  well  to  the  scene  with  Alfred.  I  thought  him 
good  as  Old  Dorrison. 

T.  C.  :  Needlessly  doddery,  and  Mr.  Brown's  Mountraffe  was  simply  a 
tipsy  fool. 

0.  Pi.  :  Miss  Braithwaite's  Dora  was  a  pretty  performance. 

T.  C. :  Yes,  her  share  of  the  love  scene  was  very  charming,  but  she 
couldn't  touch  the  exit  in  the  second  act. 

0.  P>.  :  And  Miss  Everitt  was  good  as  Lucy. 
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T.  C. :  In  the  spirit  of  the  part,  but  needlessly  giggly,  and  Mr.  Atkyns 
wasn't  up  to  much  as  her  lover. 

0.  B.  :  Well,  was  "  In  Honour  Bound  "  more  to  your  taste  ? 

T.  C.:  Not  much.  Carlyon  isn't  one  of  Mr.  MiJlward's  best  parts.  He 
makes  him  emotional— the  one  thing  the  Q.  C.  is  not— and  suspicious 
almost  from  the  start,  though  that  was  scarcely  surprising  with  a  Lady 
Carlyon  who  gave  herself  away  at  every  turn.  A  part  I  should  like  to 
see  Miss  Kennett  play. 

0.  B. :  Well,  the  lovers  were  all  right,  Miss  Davenant  and  Mr.  Brown  ; 
and,  really,  I  think  the  whole  production  may  be  accounted  a  success. 

T.  (7.  .•  Shall  we  meet  half  way,  and  say  a  popular  success  and  an  artistic 
failure.  By  the  way  at  the  close,  I  wanted  to  know  why  Mr.  Mill  ward 
and  Mr.  Brown  got  all  the  fat  of  the  evening,  and  where  the  rest  of  the 
Club  came  in  ;  but  after  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost  "  I  wished  that  they — at 
least  Mr.  Millward — had  been  again  to  the  fore  as  the  King.  That  a  club 
of  the  Irving's  reputation  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  actor  as  Mr. 
Percy  Varley  ! 

0.  B. :  Well,  well,  he  was  not  at  his  ease  in  the  part.  In  modern  drama 
he  might  show  to  better  advantage.  The  entire  performance  reflected  a 
lot  of  credit  both  on  the  Club  and  on  the  stage  manager,  I  consider. 

T.  C. :  Not  a  patch  upon  their  production  ten  years  ago. 

O.  B. :  Oh,  leave  "odorous"  comparisons  !  Besides,  there  is  compensa- 
tion in  all  things.  In  this  case  Miss  Kennett  is  the  compensation.  Take 
the  good  the  stage-manager  provides  and  be  thankful. 

T.  C. :  Then  there  would  not  be  any  very  severe  call  upon  my  gratitude, 
for,  really,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Kennett's  winsome  Princess,  the 
sparkling  spirits  of  her  attendant  ladies,  Miss  Anna  Mather,  Miss  Everitt, 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Morris,  Mr.  Ernest  Mead's  admirable  Boyet,  little  Miss 
Ash  Wynne's  bright  and  pretty  Moth,  and  the  able  efforts  of  the  orchestra, 
there  was  very  little  that  called  for  remark — favourable  remark,  I  mean. 

0.  B. :  Oh,  come,  now,  there  was  a  lot  ton  praise  in  Mr.  St.  Cufflin's 
Biron.  He  livened  up  his  scenes  well,  and  he  can  manage  blank  verse. 
Some  of  his  speeches  were  capital. 

T.  C. :  Oh  yes,  he  played  the  part  all  right  enough,  but  he  couldn't  be  it. 
No  distinction,  nothing  of  the  gallant  about  him.  Just  recollect  Mr.  Alan 
Mackinnon  in  the  part,  and  contrast  the  two. 

0.  B. :  Mr.  Swears,  too,  was  amusing  as  Amano. 

T.  C. :  Too  subdued— if  you  don't  put  a  spice  of  melodrama  into  it,  the 
part  becomes  awfully  tedious. 

0.  B. :  And  Mr.  Lewin  Mannering's  Holof ernes  was  a  humorous  bit  of 
work. 

T.  C. :  Certainly  the  best  of  the  comic  relief,  though  Mr.  Charlton's 
Costard  was  not  ineffective.  Really  not  at  all  a  memorable  production, 
looked  at  all  round,  though,  as  I  said,  an  improvement  on  their  "Home  ;" 
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but  really,  unless  they  are  holding  an  uncommonly  strong  card  up  their 
sleeve,  it  will  have  been  a  pretty  tame  season  for  them. 


u  _.          „        0.  B.  :  Well,  now,  the  Whittington  performance  ? 

T.  C.  :  Ah,  that  we'll  call  the  event  of  the  biggest  interest. 

J3Y 


-- 

WHITTINGTON       ®'  ^'  '  Tnen  Y011'11  Pass  "  Tne  Times  "  without  a  dissen- 

CLUB.  tient  voice  ' 

T.  C.  :  Oh  no,  I  shan't.     I've  got  grounds  for  a  bit  of  a 

grumble  ;  but  still,  nothing  very  serious.  You  can  have  this  your  own 
way  for  the  most  part. 

0.  B.  :  Mr.  Clark  tackled  Bompas  in  splendid  style.  Heaps  of  humour, 
of  course,  and  some  really  forcible  work  in  the  later  scenes. 

T.  C.  :  A  bit  uncertain  until  he  had  warmed  to  his  work,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  too  much  disposed  to  lean  to  the  farcical  side  at  times  ;  but  still  a 
sound  performance,  and  one,  I  fancy,  that  only  one  amateur  could  beat. 

0.  B,  •'  And  Mr.  Button  —  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  wonderful  reproduction 
of  Weeclon  Grossmith  —  has  done  nothing  better  than  Montagu  Trimble. 
Mr.  Ralph  Moore  was  a  bit  shaky  in  the  brogue,  but  firm  in  the  character 
of  MacSham,  and  Mr,  Graves  was  almost  painfully  realistic  as  Howard. 
As  for  the  ladies,  they  scored  wonderfully.  Miss  Mary  Stuart  was  quite 
delightful  as  Mrs.  Bompas. 

T.  C.  :  Might  have  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  ambitious,  scheming  side 
of  her  nature,  or  where  is  Bompas'  justification  for  accusing  her  of  being  a 
good  wife  spoilt  ? 

0.  B.  :  As  for  Miss  Lizzie  Henderson,  she  must  have  been  born  to  play 
Mrs.  Hooley.  No  future  performance  will  be  complete  without  her.  And 
what  a  heap  of  character  Miss  Edith  Jordan  put  into  Honoria.  Miss  Kate 
Adams  couldn't  easily  be  improved  upon  as  Lady  Ripstow,  and  Lucy  Tuck 
was  carefully  played  by  Miss  Eadie  ;  and  how  handsome  Miss  Aime'e  Adams 
looked  as  the  lady  journalist,  and  how  well  she  played  in  the  later  scenes. 

T.  C.:  I  didn't  much  care  for  her  reading.  The  audience  couldn't  get 
the  hang  of  the  part  a  bit.  Kate  Cazalet  is  not  a  languid  Society  woman 
—  and  fancy  the  part  being  edited  before  St.  George's  Hall  could  stomach  it  < 

0.  B.  :  Miss  Edith  Stewart's  Beryl  was  pretty  and  sympathetic  ;  and 
Mr.  Fred  Barton  was  manly  and  earnest  as  Lurgashall. 

T.  C.  :  Yes,  they  were  all  right  as  far  as  they  went,  but  Beryl  seemed  a 
bit  insipid,  and  I  should  have  liked  Mr.  Gordon  Taylor  for  LurgasJiall. 

0.  B.  :  Still,  you  won't  deny  that  all  round  it  was  a  performance  of 
unusual  excellence. 

T.  C.  :  No,  I  shan't  deny  that,  but  I  wish  the  strenuousness  of  their 
efforts  had  not  robbed  them  of  distinctness  of  utterance.  Everyone 
around  me  was  uttering  the  St.  George's  Hall  equivalent  for  swear-  words 
over  the  unintelligibility  of  more  than  one  of  the  actors, 
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0.  B. :  This  is  most  probably  the  Strollers'  swan-song, 
' LoNDON       you  know.    Mr.  Marshall's  retirement  is  expected  to  be 
ASSURANCE,"    the  death.warrant  of  the  Club. 

T.  C.:  Amongst  amateurs,  I  have    noticed  that  those 
HAM  STROLLERS.  whom  tjie  cr;tjc  joves  dje  young— for  dramatic  purposes, 

don't  some  of  the  incompetents  retire  ? 

0.  B. :  Well,  if  he's  made  his  exit  with  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  he's  made 
it  as  beautifully  as  even  Hedda  Gabler  could  have  wished.  His  Disraelitish 
make-up  was  a  triumph,  and  I  remember  none  of  his  work  more  full 
of  humour  and  skill. 

T.  C. :  Yes,  it  was  a  sound  bit  of  art,  though  the  elopement  scene,  I 
thought,  fell  rather  flat ;  neither  Mr,  Marshall  nor  Mrs.  Hamer  seemed  in 
the  spirit  of  it.  Indeed,  it  struck  me  there  were  several  moments  of  which 
Mrs.  Hamer  seemed  frightened.  She  was  afraid  to  let  herself  go,  I  think. 

0.  B, :  But  he  was  merry  and,  as  ever,  bewitching,  and  that  went  a  long 
way. 

T.  C. :  Mr.  Morris  Ward  was  amusing,  but  he  wasn't  Dolly  Spanker. 

0.  B. :  And  Mr.  Capper  put  plenty  of  spirit  into  Dazzle,  so  did  Mr. 
Walther  into  Charles. 

T.  C. :  Yes,  but  why  can't  he  learn  to  forget  that  he's  got  an  audience  ? 
I  fancy  he's  improving,  though,  He  didn't  direct  his  love-making  at  the 
house. 

0.  B. :  Miss  Kate  Gordon  put  some  colour  and  interest  into  Grace,  and 
Mr.  Morten  Henry  got  every  possible  atom  of  humour  out  of  Meddle. 

T.  C. :  But  Mr.  King  was  poor.  He  wasn't  a  bit  the  rollicking  old  dog 
Max  should  be. 


0.  B.  :  The  ladies  carried  off  the  laurels  this  time. 
THE  PARVENU,      r<  ^  .  Ifc,g  ft  marvel  that  anyone  did  anything,  with  one 

AT   THE  BlJOU 


IEATRE.  gaw  a  more  crimjnai  case  than  Mr.  Crowquill's.  He  was  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  in  his  part.  I  momentarily  expected  to  see  him  swept 
over  the  footlights  by  one  of  his  exasperated  companions,  and,  personally, 
I  should  have  considered  it  a  just  retribution. 

0.  B.  :  Mr.  Colley  Salter  is  perhaps  a  wee  bit  disappointing  as  Ledger. 

T.  C.  :  He  could  play  it  all  right  enough,  but  he  takes  too  grave  a  view  of  it. 
Indeed,  I  thought  the  men's  work  altogether  disappointing,  for  Mr.  Philip 
Deane  isn't  a  bit  suited  for  romantic  work,  such  as  Claud  Glynne  ;  and 
Mr.  Darner  Dawson  takes  no  view  at  all  of  Tracey,  and  provided  no  sort  of 
foil  for  Mrs.  Renton's  lively  Molly. 

0.  B.  :  Still,  Mrs.  Lucy  Churchill's  Gwendolen  atoned  for  a  good  deal— 
I  never  remember  her  playing  with  so  much  feeling—  and  Miss  Mary 
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Stuart's  Lady  Pettigrew  for  more.     She  is  really  admirable  in  the  part. 
Did  you  like  Mr.  Deane  better  in  "  Dream  Faces  "  ? 

T.  C.:  Well,  yes,  though  he  does  not  exactly  realise  my  idea  of  Robert. 
Mrs.  lienton,  too,  I  thought  very  tender  and  womanly.  As  for  the  lovers, 
we  won't  talk  about  them. 


Going  to  another  subject,  I  see  very  clearly  that  those 
u  Sweet  Lavender  "  actors  will  have  to  pick  and  choose  their 
plays  very  carefully.  They  played  "  The  Hobby  Horse," 
AT  CROYDON.  and  succeeded.  They  played  "The  Silver  Shield,"  and  didn't. 
The  only  ones  who  scored  in  that  were  Mrs.  Collett  in  Alma's  lighter  moods, 
Mr.  Paget  Bowman,  Miss  Whiteside  Cook  in  a  tiny  part,  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Now  they  play  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  and  it  comes  half  way  between  the 
two.  In  choosing  their  play,  they  have  got  to  bear  two  or  three  things  in 
mind.  Firstly,  their  actresses  are  purely  comedy.  Secondly,  that  one  of 
their  leading  actors,  Mr.  Cyril  Bowman,  a  comedian  of  the  Hare  school,  and 
with  very  much  the  same  limitations,  is  restricted  to  a  certain  range  of 
parts.  He  was  excellent  as  Spencer  Jermyn — amongst  amateurs  bettered 
only  by  Mr.  Quintin  Twiss — but  with  Dr.  Dozey  he  was  less  successful ; 
and  with  Geoffrey  Wedderburn  he  is  altogether  at  sea.  Then,  as  I  have 
said,  the  ladies'  powers  being  of  the  comedy  order,  they  have  no  one  for 
either  Ruth  Eolt  or  Lavender,  parts  in  which  both  Miss  Collett  and  Miss 
Whiteside  Cook  are  constrained  and  insincere. 

0.  B.  :  Still,  there  was  a  lot  of  good  to  outweigh  these  defects.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fyfe's  reading  of  Dick  Phenyl  was  new,  and,  I  think,  per- 
missible, and  it  was  certainly  true  to  nature. 

T.  C.  :  Needlessly  ponderous  at  moments — still,  it  was  only  at  moments, 
and  his  last  act  was  altogether  free  from  the  reproach. 

0.  B.:  And  Mr.  Paget  Bowman  I  liked  extremely  as  Clement  Hale. 
There  is  so  much  freshness  and  spontaneity  in  his  style. 

T.  C. :  Nervous  as  yet  of  giving  his  talents  the  rein,  but  that  he'll 
get  over. 

0.  B. :  As  for  Miss  dementi  Smith,  I  thought  her  Minnie  Gilfil'dan 
delightful,  lively  and  piquante,  and  absolutely  natural ;  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Woodhouse  made  a  good  deal  of  her  American  lover.  Mr.  Hardisty,  too, 
was  well  placed  as  Dr.  Delaney. 

T.  C. :  And  if  the  whole  company  had  been  a  star  cast,  they  would 
scarcely  have  succeeded  in  obliterating  from^the  memory  of  the  tortured 
audience  the  doings  of  the  orchestra. 
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T.  C. :  Well,  more  justice  was  done  to  the  first  half  of  the 
title  than  to  the  second,  by  a  long  way.  It  would  be  much 

r  ASSIGN,    BY     ke^er  ^  amateurs  didn't  get  meddling  with  these  dramas, 

THE  GENESTA  ^^g^  They  generally  spell  "  disaster  "  in  large  capitals. 
0.  B. :  I  don't  agree  with  you.  It's  just  as  well  to  come 
out  and  fight  in  the  open  now  and  then.  It  tests  the  grit  of  an  actor,  and 
if  only  one  in  the  lot  manages  to  make  a  stand,  the  experiment  is  worth 
while.  For  the  sake  of  Mr.  Fourdrinier's  Desmarets  alone,  the  Genesta 
revival  was  worth  seeing.  His  scenes  were  really  forcible.  He  isn't  afraid 
of  a  little  strong  colour. 

T.  C. :  Certainly  his  share  of  the  plotting  was  the  best.  Mr.  Trouncer's 
villainy  wanted  depth.  His  malevolence  was  only  skin-deep.  He  didn't 
make  his  scenes  bite.  In  that  first  interview  with  De  Neuville,  for 
instance,  he  may  be  as  calm  as  you  please,  but  it's  got  to  be  the  calm  of  a 
deadly  purpose.  It's  the  snake  gloating  over  his  victim. 

0.  B. :  Still,  his  ascetic,  authoritative  Minister  wasn't  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with.  That  was  something.  And  the  big  scene  with  Marie  in  the  last 
act  was  effectively  worked  up.  Miss  Bigwood  was  at  her  best  there,  too. 
Her  defiance  was  very  spirited. 

T.  C. :  Distinctly  creditable  for  an  amateur.  But  she  couldn't  get 
abreast  of  De  Fontanges.  It's  a  stiff  part  for  a  amateur.  So  is  De  Neuville* 
I  don't  know  a  single  amateur  who  could  manage  it.  Miss  Bigwood  was 
very  much  nearer  the  heroine  than  was  Mr.  Holberton  to  the  Creole  lover. 
There  wasn't  a  drop  of  Southern  blood  in  his  veins.  Everything  to  do 
with  him  should  be  glowing — his  love,  his  scorn,  his  despair.  Manliness 
and  sincerity  don't  go  far  in  a  part  like  this.  Mr.  Windeler,  too,  didn't 
make  anything  like  the  most  of  De  Cevennes. 

0.  B. :  But  he  was  airy,  and  suggested  the  butterfly,  and  lightened  the 
play  very  fairly.  Really,  an  interesting  production. 
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Notes    of  the    Month, 


MR.  LEWIS  BETTANY  wishes  to  make  an  explanation  and 
correction  in  regard  to  his  recent  article,  "  Five  Years  of  Progress." 
He  writes  :  "In  speaking  of  Mr.  Wilde's  comedies  in  last  month's 
number  of  THE  THEATRE,  I  was  led  by  my  haste  into  an  unguarded 
statement.  I  intimated  that,  despite  its  brilliant  dialogue,  the 
dramatist's  opening  act  had  no  essential  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  play.  I  denied  it  even  expository  significance.  I  was  in 
error.  The  first  act  of  a  Wilde  drama  is  really  an  act  of  moral 
exposition  ;  in  barometrical  fashion,  it  forecasts  and  settles  for  the 
piece  the  state  of  the  ethical  atmosphere.  So  while  in  '  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan  '  the  dramatis  persona  discuss,  from  divergent 
points  of  view,  the  question  of  adultery  in  fashionable  circles,  in 
'  A  Woman  of  No  Importance '  seduction  and  the  great  demi- 
mundane  movement  furnish  the  topic  of  conversation.  True 
enough  that  in  this  preliminary  act  the  story  progresses  but 
slowly ;  true,  too,  that  these  discussions  on  problems  of  the  day 
might  (as  in  the  masterly  first  act  of  '  Mrs.  Tanqueray  ')  be 
dexterously  pieced  into  the  general  framework  of  the  play.  One 
may  admit  all  this,  and  yet  feel  that  it  were  doing  Mr.  Wilde  an 
injustice  to  regard  his  first  act  as  a  mere  occasion  for  the  utterance 
of  witty  sayings  and  sparkling  epigrams." 


Miss  HALL  CAINE,  whose  portrait  appeared  in  THE  THEATRE 
for  May,  is  the  only  sister  of  the  distinguished  novelist,  and 
began  her  stage  career  during  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett's  management  at  the  Princess's,  where  she  "  walked 
on"  in  "  Claudian  "  and  "  Ben-my-Chree "  as  one  of  a  stage 
crowd  which  included  many  actors  and  actresses  who  have 
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since  won  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Among  them  were 
Miss  Lily  Hanbury,  Miss  Ada  Ferrar,  Miss  Lillie  Belmore,  Mr. 
Bernard  Gould,  and  Mr.  James  Welch.  After  this  first  plunge, 
Miss  Hall  Caine  for  a  long  time  did  nothing.  Eventually, 
however,  she  went  on  tour  with  "The  Middleman,"  playing 
Nancy  Blenkarn.  Again  followed  a.  spell  of  rest,  and  finally  the 
young  actress  came  to  London,  resolved  to  win  a  footing,  or  for 
good  and  all  retire.  Mr.  William  Poel  almost  immediately 
offered  her  Cariola  in  his  remarkable  revival  of  "  The  Duchess 
of  Malfi,"  and  Miss  Hall  Caine  promptly  justified  his  selection 
by  scoring  an  unmistakable  hit.  Then  came,  under  the  same 
auspices,  a  charming  performance  of  Rosaline  in  "Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  and  a  singularly  pathetic  rendering  of 
Desdemona — which,  although  a  gem  in  an  amateur  setting, 
challenged  the  attention  and  won  the  warmest  praise  of  the  fore- 
most critics  of  the  day.  Miss  Hall  Caine  became  further 
associated  with  the  Independent  Theatre  Society  by  acting 
Eegina  in  "  Ghosts,"  and  leading  parts  in  "  Michael  Field's  " 
poetic  drama,  "  A  Question  of  Memory,"  and  Dr.  Todhunter's 
"Black  Cat."  Finally  the  Messrs.  Gatti  offered  her  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Adelphi  in  "  The  Cotton  King,"  in  which  Miss  Hall 
Caine  has  been  recently  appearing  as  one  of  the  most  natural  and 
artistically  inspired  heroines  ever  seen  in  modern  melodrama. 


MR.  MURRAY  CARSON,  the  subject  of  the  companion  picture 
in  last  month's  issue,  is  another  of  the  many  actors  whom 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  brought  to  the  front.  He  too  began  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Princess's  "  auxiliaries,"  but  only  a  little  time 
elapsed  before  his  energy  and  ability  secured  for  him  his  com- 
mission. His  first  notable  success  was  made  as  a  blackleg 
jockey  in  1889  in  "  Nowadays,"  after  which  his  association  with 
the  most  striking  secondary  parts  in  Mr.  Barrett's  repertoire 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Perhaps  his  greatest  hits  were 
as  Corkettin  "  The  Silver  King,"  and  the  Tetrarch  in  "Claudian," 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  his  unusual  versatility.  Upon  leaving 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Carson  in  1891  entered  into  management,  and 
at  the  Globe  produced  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker's  "  The  Bohemians  " 
and  Mr.  James  Mortimer's  "  Gloriana."  Mr.  Poel's  revival  of 
'  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  "  brought  Mr.  Carson  into  the  very  front 
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rank  of  rising  actors  with  an  exceedingly  powerful  performance 
of  the  arch  villain  Bosola,  which  heralded  a  yet  more  impressive 
and  original  study  in  the  same  genre  in  "  David,"  a  play  of  which 
Mr.  Carson  and  Mr.  Parker  were  joint  authors  ;  as  they  were,  too, 
of  the  cynical  satire,  "  Gudgeons,"  in  which  Mr.  Carson,  as  actor 
also,  returned  to  Comedy.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Carson  is 
playing  Issacharin  "  Hypatia,"  with  Miss  Fortescue,  and  making 
a  deep  impression  in  the  character  created  by  Mr.  Tree. 


New   Plays 

PRODUCED    AND  IMPORTANT  REVIVALS   in   London,   from    April    13th  to 
May  17,  1894. 

(Revivals  are  marked  thus  '•'•'') 

April  14:;:     "  Faust,"  adapted  by  W.  G.  Wills.     Lyceum. 

„     17     "  Sour   Grapes,"    a    masque,  by   John    Gray.      West 

Theatre,  Albert  Hall. 
,,     19     "  Charming  Mrs.  Gaythorne,"  comedy,  in  three  acts, 

by  C.  S.  Cheltnam.     Criterion. 
,,     21     "  Gentleman   Jack,"    drama,  in   five  acts,    by  C.    T. 

Vincent  and  W.  Brady.     Drury  Lane. 
,,     21     "Arms   and   the    Man,"   comedy,   in   three   acts,   by 

G.  Bernard  Shaw.     Avenue. 
,,     23     "  I     Pagliacci,"     Leoncavallo's     opera,    in    English. 

Grand. 
,,     25     "  A  Bunch  of  Violets,"   play,  in  four  acts,  founded  by 

Sydney  Grundy  on  Feuillet's  "  Montjoye."     Hay- 
market. 
,,     28     "  The    Masquer aders,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  Henry 

Arthur  Jones.     St.  James's. 
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April  30     "  A  Big  Bandit,"  musical  piece,  in  one  act,  by  Malcolm 

Watson,  music  by  W.  Slaughter.       St.   George's 

Hall. 
,,     30     "For  the  Old  Love's   Sake,"  comedy-drama,  in  three 

act,  by  S.  Rogers.     Neville's  Dramatic  Studio. 
,,     30*     "  As  You  Like  It,"  Shakespeare's  comedy,  in  five  acts. 

Daly's. 

,,  30  "  King  Kodak,"  a  musical  extravaganza,  by  Arthur 
Branscombe,  music  by  John  Crook,  W.  Slaughter, 
E.  Solomon,  A.  Plumpton,  M.  Wellings,  &c. 
Terry's. 

„  30:;:  "  Hypatia,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  G.  Stuart  Ogilvie. 
Grand. 

May  2  "  Her  Dearest  Foe,"  comedy-drama,  in  four  acts, 
adapted  from  Mrs.  Alexander's  novel  by  Miss 
Henrietta  Lindley.  Criterion. 

„  7*  "  La  Dame  aux  Camelias."  Eleonora  Duse's  season. 
Daly's. 

,,  8  "A  Silver  Honeymoon,"  domestic  comedy,  by  Richard- 
Henry.  Trafalgar. 

,,  9  "An  Adopted  Son,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  Cecil  Newton. 
Athenaeum  Hall,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

,,  10  "  A  Society  Butterfly,",  comedy,  by  R.Buchanan  and 
H.  Murray.  Opera  Comique. 

„     10     "  Gentle  Ivy,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  Austin  Fryers. 

Strand. 
,,     10     "A  Love    Letter,"    drama,  in  one  act,  by  Mrs.   E. 

Argent-Lonergan.     Strand. 

,,     11     "  The  Wild  Duck,"  play,  in  five  acts,  by  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Opera  Comique. 

„     12*     "  The  Two  Orphans."     Adelphi. 
,,     12     "Jean  Mayeux,"  mimo-drama,  in  three  acts,  by  B.  de 

la  Bretesche,  music  by  C.  Thoiiy.     Princess's. 
,,     14     "  The  Span  of  Life,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Sutton 

Vane.     Grand. 
,,     14     "The  Man  in  the  Street,"  play,  in  one   act,  by  Louis 

N.  Parker.     Avenue. 
,,     17*     "  Marriage,"  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Brandon  Thomas 

and  Henry  Keeling.     Court. 
,,     17"     "  The  Cape  Mail,"  drama,   in  one  act,   by   Clement 

Scott.     Court. 
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In  the  Provinces,  from  April  13th  to  May  14,  1894  :— 

April  13  "  The  Madcap  Prince,"  an  historical  play,  in  three  acts, 
by  Miss  A.  M.  Allen.  Folkestone  Pleasure  Gardens 
Theatre. 

,,  25  "Devil's  Mine,"  a  melodrama,  by  Fred  Darcy.  Grand 
Hall,  Maidenhead. 

,,  26  "  The  Commandant,"  comic  opera,  in  two  acts,  by 
Messrs.  L.  and  H.  Trevor,  composed  by  B.  Horner. 
Theatre  Koyal,  Kichmond. 

„  26  "  A  Bath  Boll,"  operetta,  by  C.  J.  Knight  and  A.  W. 
Youens.  Hall,  Deal,  Kent. 

May     7     "In  Old  Kentucky,"  comedy-drama,  in  four  acts,  by 

T.  C.  Dazey  and  A.  Shirley.    New  Theatre  Koyal, 

Bury. 
,,       9     "A  Woman's  Secret,"  comedy-drama,  in  four  acts,  by 

Mrs.  E.  Argent-Lonergan.    For  copyright  purposes. 

Clarendon  Hall,  Watford. 
,,     14     "  Fancourt's  Folly,"  a  comedy-drama,  in  one  act,  by 

B.  W.  Findon.     Folkestone  Pleasure  Gardens, 


In  Paris,  from  April  14th  to  May  16th,  1894  :— 

April  14     "  Les  Deux  Noblesses,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  M. 

Henri  Lavedan.     Odeon. 
„     12     "Les  Chouans,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  MM.  Blavet 

and  Pierre  Berton.    Ambigu. 
,,     18     "  Falstaff,"    Verdi's   lyrical   comedy,    in    three   acts, 

French  libretto  by  M.  Paul   Sohange  and    Signer 

Boito.     Opera  Comique. 
,,     19     "  Le  Bonhomme  de  Neige,"  operetta  in   three   acts, 

by  MM.  Chivot  and  Vanloo,  music  by  M.  Antoine 

Banes.     Bouffes-Parisiens. 
,,     20     "  La   Fille  de  Paillasse,"  comic  opera,  in  three  acts, 

by  MM.  Armand  Liorat  and  Louis  Leloir,  music 

by  M.  Louis  Varney.     Folies-Dramatiques.    • 
,,     27*     "  La  Charbonniere,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  MM.  H. 

Cremieux  and  Pierre  Decourcelles.     Theatre  de  la 

Kepublique. 
„     26     "  Le  Missionnaire,"   theatrical  novel,  in  five  scenes, 

by  M.  Marcel  Luguet.     Theatre  Libre. 
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Mav  4     "  Tibere  a   Capree,"    drama,   in    five   acts,    by   Comte 

Stanislas  Ezewuski.     Porte  St.  Martin. 
8     "Ma    Gouvernante,"     comedy,   in    four    acts,   by   M. 

Alexandre  Bisson.     Gymnase. 

8  "Le  Portrait  de  |Manon,"  comic  opera,  in  one  act, 
words  by  M.  Georges  Boyer,  music  by  M.  Massenet. 
Opera  Comique. 

,  16       *"Prete-Moi  TaFemme,"  comedy  in  two  acts,  by  M. 
Maurice  Desvallieres.    Palais-Royal. 


C 


THE    THEATRE. 


Toilers  of  the  Stage. 

(FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALPHONSE  DAUDET.) 

'OW  let  us  agree  on  this  point,  that  actors  who  really 
work  are  exceedingly  rare.  That  is  just  why  there 
are  so  few  distinguished  actors.  As  a  rule,  at  the 
time  of  one's  debut  one  begins  by  being  very  much  in 
earnest ;  but  one  slackens  off  directly  one  thinks  that 
one  can  henceforth  at  least  hold  one's  own  on  the 
boards,  as  if  it  were  not  indeed  a  hundred  times  more 
difficult  to  keep  one's  place  there,  to  guard  it  from 
attack,  than  first  to  win  it. 
How  many  of  those  actors  could  we  mention  who,  as  they 
come  out  from  rehearsal,  cram  their  "  part  "  into  the  bottom  of 
their  pocket,  and  rather  pride  themselves  on  never  glancing  at  it 
again,  never  giving  it  another  thought,  when  once  outside  the 
theatre.  They  learn  it  by  constant  repetition  ;  they  keep  the 
manuscript  in  their  hands  till  the  very  eve  of  the  performance. 

Others,  again,  blessed  with  a  quick  memory,  can  do  without 
the  manuscript  after  the  second  day  ;  and,  firmly  convinced  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  know  the  stuff  by  heart,  they  henceforth 
concentrate  all  their  thought  and  care  on  the  way  they  are  to  be 
wigged  and  costumed.  Oh,  the  costume  ! — often  the  sole  and 
solitary  cause  for  any  doubt  or  misgivings. 

One  of  our  poet  friends  was  reading  out  a  very  emotional  play 
to  a  young  man  called  Delessart,  who  was  to  take  the  leading 
part,  and  who  was  expected  to  make  rather  a  big  thing  of  it. 
The  jeune  premier  seemed  most  attentive,  deeply  attracted  ;  once 
or  twice  even  he  had  pretended,  in  the  regulation  manner,  to 
crush  with  the  tip  of  his  gloved  finger  a  big  tear  forming  in  the 
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corner  of  his  eye.  When  the  piece  was  over,  he  raised  his  bowed 
head,  heavy  with  thoughts,  and  his  first  remark  was  : 

"  How  do  you  think  I  ought  to  be  dressed  for  it  ?  Don't  you 
rather  fancy  me  in  leggings  ?  " 

That  had  been  his  one  thought  all  through  the  reading — to 
know  whether  or  not  he  could  play  his  part  in  leggings  ! 

Ah  !  doubtlessly  a  fine  pair  of  brown  leather  leggings,  coming 
up  high,  showing  the  leg  off  to  advantage,  would  "  fetch  "  the 
house  ;  but  as  for  studying  the  facial  expression,  the  soul,  the 
matter  of  a  part — well,  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  too, 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  such  a  thing  as  pushing  one's  taste  for  the 
picturesque  and  for  scenic  effects  too  far.  The  greater  number 
of  our  young  actors  fall  into  this  trap.  They  "  fancy  themselves 
in  leggings  "  ;  often  that  is  about  as  far  as  they  ever  get  in  the 
grasp  and  comprehension  of  their  part. 

If  certain  actors  do  not  work,  others,  to  balance  the  quantity, 
overdo  it  horribly,  and  almost  kill  themselves  with  the  pains  they 
take.  When  they  have  a  part  to  play  they  think  of  it  day  and 
night,  at  home,  abroad,  on  the  stage,  borrowing  from  life  all  they 
can  lay  hold  of  for  the  creation  of  their  hero.  Even  when  they 
have  no  role  at  all,  they  study,  watch,  reflect.  They  have  one 
fixed  idea — their  Art. 

"  Since  I  first  went  on  the  stage,"  said  Mme.  Arnold  Plessy 
to  me  one  day,  "  I  never  remember  a  single  morning  on  which  I 
did  not  study."  And,  indeed,  one  could  soon  discover  that  in 
watching  the  superb  actress  fanning  herself  as  Celimene  with  the 
same  easy  grace  and  fidelity  of  observation  as  when  she  wears 
Nany's  tremendous  hood.  Let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that  at  the 
Theatre  Fran$ais,  where  certain  members  of  the  staff  are  left 
sometimes  for  a  long  time  with  no  part  at  all,  if  they  stopped 
working  till  they  were  called  upon  again  to  act,  they  would  run 
the  risk  of  getting  very  lusty.  That  happens  so  quickly  in  this 
kind  of  business.  One's  trick  of  gesture  gets  heavy,  voice 
thickens,  memory  fails,  one's  carriage  gets  impaired. 

It  is  with  the  actor  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  off  the  boards 
as  with  the  writer  who  has  let  months  go  by  without  ever  holding 
a  pen  in  his  hand.  Who  amongst  us  has  never  known  the 
hideous  torture  of  feeling  his  fingers,  as  it  were,  stiff  and  numbed 
whilst  his  brain  is  on  fire,  blazing  with  ideas  seeking  expression  ? 
And  oh,  that  terrible  opening  sentence  that  one  simply  cannot 
bring  oneself  to  set  down. 

It  seems  as  if,  by  having  lain  too  long  asleep  on  the  inkstand, 
that  the  pen  has  become  too  heavy  to  ever  be  of  use  again.  It 
is  the  most  disagreeable  feeling  conceivable,  and  it  exists  equally 
in  any  art. 
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Therefore  the  actor  must  study,  but  not  too  much.  There 
are  rocks  ahead  in  that  direction  too.  There  are  those  who,  by 
dint  of  over  subtlety  and  abstraction,  and  too  much  poring 
between  the  lines,  end  by  losing  themselves  entirely.  Those 
who,  by  dint  of  digging  into,  searching  out  the  hidden  parts  of 
their  role,  pierce  it  through  entirely,  fall  out  at  the  other  end  of 
it,  and  never  find  their  footing  again.  That  is  the  type  of  actor 
who  will  tell  you  in  all  gravity,  "  No  one  understands  Moliere  !  " 
And,  strong  in  the  strength  of  this  conviction,  they  spend  their 
time  in  explaining  Moliere,  commenting  on  him,  complicating 
him,  discovering  all  sorts  of  intentions  he  was  far  from  having. 
You  could  swear,  by  listening  to  them,  that  *'  The  Misanthrope  " 
must  have  been  written  in  Chinese  or  in  some  hermetically-sealed, 
mysterious  tongue,  to  which  they  alone  possess  the  key.  And  for 
the  rest,  they  act  it  just  as  they  talk  about  it — with  a  mass  of 
subtlety  and  refinement  of  which  the  public,  even  if  they  noticed 
it  at  all,  could  not  understand  a  particle.  It  is,  in  its  way,  like 
the  story  of  that  Tyrolean  boy  with  his  Jew's  harp,  who  was  able 
to  extract  most  entrancing  sounds  from  the  little  steel  blade 
vibrating  between  his  teeth.  A  great  artist,  they  said  of  him. 
Unfortunately,  no  one  but  himself  had  the  vaguest  idea  what  he 
was  either  improvising  or  interpreting. 

And  now  that  we  have  drawn  this  distinction  between  actors 
who  study,  actors  who  over-study,  and  actors  who  don't  study  at 
all,  let  us  give  our  exclusive  consideration  to  those  under  the  first 
heading,  and  ponder  a  little  on  their  different  methods  of  work. 
These  methods  vary  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  artists 
and  the  nature  of  their  occupation.  If,  for  instance,  on  the 
evening  of  some  big  performance,  you  were  to  go  to  Constant 
Coquelin's  dressing-room  between  the  acts  you  would  find  it  full 
of  noise,  light,  and  bustle.  Mascarille  is  there,  as  full  of 
romping  fun  as  on  the  stage.  He  goes  and  comes,  gesticulating, 
laughing  with  that  loud,  head-splitting  laugh  of  his,  making  the 
very  window-panes  quiver  with  his  trumpet  voice.  The  short 
coats  lined  with  white  satin,  the  silk  knickerbockers  with  wide 
pink  and  blue  stripes,  the  patent  leather  shoes  trimmed  with 
ribbons  and  rosettes,  lie  in  confusion  all  around  him.  Mascarille, 
•chattering  all  the  time,  tries  on  a  wig,  touches  up  his  rouged  cheeks 
before  the  glass,  then  pirouettes  round  and  consults  a  whole 
legion  of  young  painters  that  he  always  seems  to  have  about  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  new  head-gear.  You  feel  as  you  watch  him, 
flying  and  whirling  round  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  that  the  actor 
wishes  to  keep  his  highly-strung  nerves  at  the  same  pitch  all 
through  the  evening,  the  same  diapason  of  devilish  resounding 
mirth.  Every  now  and  then  someone  knocks,  or  rather  scratches, 
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at  the  door  to  speak,  after  the  fashion  of  Saint  Simon.  It  is 
Tradition  coming  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  actor  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
subscriber  to  the  theatre,  clean-shaven,  wrinkled,  with  a 
cunning  smile.  This  old  chap  has  seen  Montrose  the  elder  play- 
ing the  same  role  of  Mascarille. 

''Well,  sir,  and  you— how  do  you  like  it?"  asks  Coquelin  of 
him. 

"  Delightful !  "  answers  the  old  subscriber,  "  delightful !  .  .  . 
Only,  you  know,  Montrose  the  elder  had  a  different  way  of  play- 
ing it." 

"  Ah  !  really  ?     How  did  he  manage  it  ?  " 

Thereupon  conversation  waxes  hot  and  eager,  passing  from  one 
subject  to  another.  They  talk  on  politics,  literature,  painting- 
painting  especially.  Coquelin  shouts  louder  than  all  his  painters 
put  together,  gets  angry,  roars  with  laughter ;  and  when  the  call- 
boy  summons  them  to  the  third  act  you  can  still  hear  that 
sparkling  young  laugh  echoing  even  to  the  side-wings.  "  Your 
turn,  Coquelin !  "  they  call  out  as  soon  as  he  arrives ;  and,  sure  of 
himself,  of  his  marvellous  memory,  the  a?tor  rushes  on  the  stage 
as  though  he  intended  to  take  it  by  storm. 

Why  shouldn't  he  be  sure  of  himself,  indeed  ?  All  the  time 
between  the  acts,  though  it  was  not  apparent  to  the  casual  eye;r 
perhaps,  yet  he  never  ceased  thinking  of  his  part,  he  never  even 
stopped  playing  it. 

If,  on  coming  out  of  Coquelin's  room,  you  stepped  into- 
M.  Delaunay's,  you  would  find  the  actor  nearly  always  alone, 
seated  before  his  mirror,  his  Moliere  open  before  him  on  the 
marble  slab  of  the  toilet  table.  The  gas  is  lowered  so  as  not  to 
tire  the  actor's  eyes,  who,  while  doing  himself  up  with  exquisite 
pains,  is  at  the  same  time  looking  over  his  part  again,  rehearsing- 
effects,  sitting  there  as  thoughtful,  as  full  of  emotion,  as  if  he 
were  acting  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  From  this  abstraction, 
this  deep  meditation,  this  almost  religious  retreat,  will  presently 
emanate  those  bursts  of  intense  passion,  those  exquisitely-modu- 
lated movements  and  gestures  which  seem  all  improvised — to- 
spring,  indeed,  from  the  situation  itself — whilst  they  are  solely 
the  result  of  study  and  reflection.  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  seen 
these  two  actors,  each  in  his  room,  to  understand  that  they 
attain  the  same  end  by  different  means,  and  that  their  methods 
resemble  each  other  no  more  than  do  their  temperaments. 

I  have  in  my  hands  a  beautiful  and  very  curious  letter  of 
Mile.  Fargueil's,  in  which  the  great  actress  analyses  subtly,  with 
the  precision  and  strength  of  a  genuine  writer,  the  way  in  which 
she  proceeds  to  study  her  parts.  My  readers  cannot  fail  to  be 
grateful  for  a  fragment  of  the  letter  :— 
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"  From  the  very  moment  a  part  has  been  allotted  to  me,"  she 
says,  "we  live  together.  I  could  add,  indeed,  that  it  possesses 
me,  dwells  in  me.  It  certainly  takes  from  me  more  than  I  give 
it.  By  which  it  happens  that  I  gradually  assume,  both  alone  and 
in  society,  the  facial  expression,  the  general  tone  that  I  wish  to 
invest  it  with — and  this  quite  unconsciously.  Impressed  as  I  am 
in  similar  cases,  I  cannot  possibly  look  gay  and  bright  when  I  am 
trying  to  grip  some  tragic,  sorrowful  part  which  is  weighing  on 
my  mind ;  or,,  when  the  situations  are  reversed,  can  I  possibly 
keep  grim  and  morbid  in  the  face  of  this  other  self  which  is 
smiling,  laughing,  shouting  in  my  ears.  Have  I  made  myself 
intelligible?  .  .  .  Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  two  beings. 
That  is  the  whole  secret  of  my  work.  I  think  and  live  my  part. 
When  I  give  it  to  the  public  it  is  as  real  as  life.  Very  simple, 
isn't  it  ? — it's  neither  a  method  nor  any  definite  plan  of  work. 
It's  a  plan  of  being.  My  observation  is  my  only  law  :  to  see  my 
other  self  passing  before  me,  acting,  walking,  thinking.  The 
picture  moves  on ;  I  make  alterations  in  it  according  to  my 
impressions.  Later  on  I  learn  from  the  public  what  parts  of  it 
must  be  thrown  into  relief.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  best 
conception  of  work,  but  it  is  the  only  one  known  to  me.  To 
study  a  voice,  gesture,  or  facial  effect  by  itself  seems  to  me  a 
hideous  effort.  Work,  as  it  is  generally  understood  on  the  stage, 
does  not  come  within  my  scope  at  all." 

This  expression  of  living  one's  part  that  Mile.  Fargueil  makes 
use  of  to  define  her  method  of  study  is  found  in  a  letter  that 
another  talented  artist,  M.  Lafontaine,  wrote  to  the  Figaro 
some  years  ago : 

"  I  have  not  declined  the  honour  of  playing  the  part  of 
Montjoye"  said  he;  "  I  have  asked  for  two  months  in  which  to 
thoroughly  grasp  such  an  important  part,  for  it  is  not  enough  to 
merely  learn  Montjoye,  he  must  be  lived." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  very  excellent  way  of  studying  when 
the  object  of  it  is  one  of  those  complex  types  of  contemporary 
life,  capable  of  things  both  great  and  very  mean,  products  of 
this  age  of  nerves  and  high  pressure  in  which  we  live. 

Naturally  this  method  would  not  do  if  it  was  a  question  of 
playing  a  classical  part.  Mile.  Fargueil  is  the  first  to  recognize 
this,  and  this  is  what  she  adds  in  the  letter  just  quoted  from  : 

"  If  I  had  the  distinction  of  belonging  to  the  Theatre  Fran9ais, 
I  should  work  on  different  lines.  I  know  what  effort  and 
research  are  needed  to  interpret  the  great  classic  plays  worthily. 
But  in  our  modern  repertory,  I  think  quite  another  sort  of  care, 
reflection,  observation,  is  needed." 

This  is  very  true  again.     To  reproduce  the  facial   traits  of  his 
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own  time,  moving  in  the  same  atmosphere  as  himself,  whose 
models  he  can  find  to  any  extent  as  he  walks  along  the  streets, 
the  actor  certainly  needs  less  study  than  to  recreate  the  types  of 
a  great  and  distant  past,  to  which  he  is  only  connected  by  the 
threads,  frail  and  tightly  strung,  of  tradition. 

The  passions  are  eternal ;  but  there  are  constant  changes  in  the 
expression  of  them,  and  it  is  wrong  to  imagine  that  works  of  a 
past  age  can  be  played  a  la  moderne.  There  is  something  that 
jars  like  an  anachronism  in  the  very  idea.  However,  I  think  that 
if  Mile.  Fargueil  had  had,  as  she  puts  it,  the  distinction  of  belong- 
ing to  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  she  would  have  attained  the  lead- 
ing place  there  even  in  the  repertory.  To  start  with,  all  those 
little  feverish  gestures,  tricks  of  speech,  those  little  ways  of 
saying  :  "  Come,  now  ! — Come,  now  ! — Oh  !  I  say  !  "  by  whose 
assistance  she  got  carried  away,  lifted  out  of  and  higher  than 
herself,  would  have  been  against  her.  But  don't  you  think  that 
an  artist  of  her  temperament,  who  speaks  of  her  art  so  con- 
scientiously and  intelligently,  would  soon  have  got  rid  of  the 
convulsive  movements  contracted  in  the  familiarities  of  dialogue 
up-to-date — the  unfinished,  halting  sentences  of  M.  Sardou  ? 
Then,  once  the  way  clear,  what  sympathy  she  would  have  brought 
to  bear  on  her  studies  of  the  old  masters,  what  strength  in 
passion,  what  supreme  grace  and  distinction  in  comedy! 
Wouldn't  it  have  been,  delightful  to  see  her  play  Elmira  in 
"  Tartuffe "  ?  and  the  shade  of  affectation  in  the  way  she 
managed  her  voice,  the  .way  she  "fluted"  it,  wouldn't  it  have 
been  just  another  attraction  to  the  beautiful  ferocities  of  Celimene  ? 
True,  the  Theatre  Fran£ais  had  even  then  an  incomparable 
Celimene.  Well,  no  one  would  have  complained  if  it  had  had 
two. 

No  amount  of  telling  would  really  convince  the  public  of  all 
the  effort,  the  hard  and  hidden  work,  there  is  in  the  actor's  art, 
which  looks  so  easy,  so  happy.  And  more  than  this  would  it  be 
to  get  hold  of  those  young  stage-struck  people  and  impress  them 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  thing !  Many  people  act  because  of  the 
dress,  for  the  sake  of  vanity,  laziness,  to  be  conspicuous,  because 
they  don't  know  what  else  to  do  with  themselves ;  and  oh  !  you 
should  just  watch  them  at  rehearsals  !  Wretched  youths,  stam- 
mering when  they  talk,  walking  crookedly,  never  knowing  what 
to  do  with  their  hands  except  stick  them  in  their  pockets. 

And  then  the  women.  Jointed  dolls  with  the  attitude  and 
gestures  taught  them  by  their  trainer,  a  fairy-queen  style  of  voice 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  one  true  ring.  Nothing 
natural,  young,  spontaneous,  intelligent. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  stamp  of  artist  who  never  study,  are 
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never  on  the  stage,  never  answer  to  their  names,  and  who  may 
incessantly  he  heard  giggling  in  some  corner  of  the  side-wings 
or  the  green-room.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  fill  such 
as  these  with  a  genuine  disgust  and  distaste  for  theatrical  life ; 
and  the  most  successful  way  of  doing  this  would,  perhaps,  be  by 
convincing  them  that  even  to  become  a  third  or  fourth  rate 
actor  you  have  to  take  enormous  pains. 

Are  the  suburban  theatres  a  better  school  for  actors  than  the 
Conservatoire?  Certainly  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
several  of  our  leading  artists  come  to  us  from  suburban  training. 
I  could  throw  off  with  a  list  of  names  such  as  Parade,  Lafon- 

taine,   Bocage,   &c For   instance,   few   people   are 

aware  thatM.  Mounet-Sully — electrically-charged  Mounet-Sully — 
used  to  rehearse  constantly  with  his  fellow  actors  in  the  little 
omnibus  which  runs  from  Montparnasse  to  Saint  Cloud,  Sceaux, 
Grenelle,  and  the  Eue  de  la  Gaite.  The  work  they  get  through  in 
these  little  theatres  is  simply  incredible. 

In  less  than  a  week  a  long  play  is  learnt,  mounted,  acted ;  it  is 
provincial  work  with  this  advantage,  that  the  actors  breathe  the 
air,  the  spirit  of  Paris,  that  they  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
on  their  respective  boards  the  greatest  actors  of  the  day  whose 
example  is  well  worth  a  lesson  ;  but  oh,  what  dangers  surround 
one,  what  lamentable  habits  one  runs  the  risk  of  forming  on 
these  suburban  stages.  The  actor  who  makes  his  debut  there 
must  trust  to  his  instincts  alone.  He  is  thrown  into  the  water ; 
he  must  swim.  It  is  a  case  of  kill  or  cure  ;  he  is  either  drowned 
with  the  force  of  the  blow  or  the  consciousness  of  danger 
develops  in  him  an  unsuspected  strength  which  resists  and 
struggles  successfully  against  the  first  terrible  cold  shock. 

At  the  Conservatoire,  on  the  other  hand,  before  they  throw 
you  in  the  water  they  teach  you  the  art  of  swimming  and  all 
its  variations.  But  how  many,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  come 
away,  and  when  first  they  find  themselves  on  the  real  unknown 
element  itself,  struggle  frantically  in  the  regulation  way  and  yet 
get  drowned  quand  meme. 

It  is  not  enough  to  learn  ;  you  must  feel  and  understand.  It 
is  so  in  all  classical  work.  It  isn't  when  he  leaves  college  that 
the  man  is  a  Latin  scholar  ;  the  finest  lines  in  Virgil,  even  the 
fragrant  couplets  of  the  Georgics,  have  a  scholastic  aspect  which 
chills  you ;  the  lines  stay  in  your  mind  with  all  the  notes  and 
erasures  of  the  wearisome  translation.  But  later  on,  one  day  in 
the  open  country,  the  great  poet,  translated  freely  with  nature's 
liberal  hand,  reveals  himself  to  you  in  all  his  beauty.  The  old 
dead  language  is  alive  again,  awake  from  sleep,  the  bees  of 
Aristaeus  are  humming  in  your  ears  like  little  balls  of  gold.  You 
know  Latin  then. 
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On  leaving  the  Conservatoire  you  must  forget  the  gesture  the 
intoning  of  the  master ;  try  to  act  and  understand  on  your  own 
account,  if  you  don't  wish  to  be  a  mere  pupil  all  your  life.  In 
any  case  is  found  there  a  severe  mental  discipline,  an  excellent 
school  for  defective  pronunciation  ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that — 
presupposing  an  equal  dose  of  good-will  in  the  pupil — two  years 
on  a  suburban  stage  are  not  worth  so  much  as  two  years  spent 
under  good  masters  such  as  Samson  used  to  be,  such  as  Regm'er 
is  to-day.  , 

When  once  they  have  passed  through  the  Conservatoire,  how- 
ever badly  trimmed  and  turned  out  they  may  be,  our  young 
friends  think  they  know  everything,  and  so  work  no  more. 
That  is,  however,  just  when  their  serious  work  ought  to  begin  : 
studies  of  real  as  well  as  of  represented  life,  observations  of 
the  manners,  faces,  customs  around  them,  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  at  any  moment  to  reproduce,  continual  practice  of 
memory  and  delivery,  supplementary  readings  after  an  education 
necessarily  very  defective. 

But  how  many  care  one  jot  for  all  these  things  ? 

The  choice  of  a  tailor  or  a  dressmaker,  the  cut  of  a  pair  of 
leggings,  the  shape  of  a  wig,  these  are  things  our  young  artists  worry 
themselves  into  fits  about  as  soon  as  they  think  of  assuming  a  new 
role.  They  think  all  has  been  attained  when  they  bound  on  to 
the  stage  with  an  infallible  memory  and  a  fetching  get-up.  Is  it 
astonishing  that  the  performance  shows  very  visible  signs  of  such 
indolence?  It  takes  more  than  this,  and  thank  God  it  does,  to 
become  a  great  artist.  But  this  is  just  what  debutants  so  rarely 
seem  to  think. 


The   Maligned  Gods. 

HE  pit  and  gallery  are  generally  coupled  together  ; 
and  generally  with  a  certain  contempt.  "  It  will 
please  the  pit  and  gallery  "  is  supposed  to  be  the 
catchword  of  expediency.  Probably  it  very  often 
really  means  that  the  actor  or  manager  using  it 
likes  a  certain  thing  himself,  but  feeling  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  liking,  hides  it  under  the  plea  of 
expediency.  ''Playing  to  the  gallery  "  is  a  phrase 
that  has  acquired  a  special  meaning  of  its  own,  and  could  not 
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well  be  spared  from  the  language  of  metaphor  ;  but  just  now  it  is 
my  business  to  say  a  few  works  in  praise  of  "  The  Gods,"  and  to 
defend  them  from  confusion  with  the  pit,  which  represents  quite 
another  section  of  society  and  quite  another  calibre. 

In  the  pit  are  always  so  many  people  who  would  have  been  in 
the  stalls  if  they  could  have  got  orders,  honestly  or  dishonestly  ; 
so  many  people  who  will  afterwards  pretend  that  they  were  in 
the  stalls,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  dress  circle,  so  many  people 
who  could  perfectly  well  have  afforded  to  pay  for  seats  in  the 
stalls  or  dress  circle,  that  to  class  the  pit  with  the  gallery  is  like 
confounding  Balham  with  Whitechapel. 

In  the  pit,  too,  are  so  many  who  go  to  see  a  play  because  "  they 
really  ought  to  see  it  " — it  is  part  of  their  education  as  cultured 
people.  The  pit  of  the  Lyceum  at  matinees  is  simply  filled  with 
people  from  the  country— worthy,  dull  people,  who  would  think 
it  rather  wrong  to  enjoy  themselves  to  any  great  extent,  but  go 
to  the  Lyceum  because  they  are  confident  of  only  enjoying  them- 
selves moderately.  They  have  come  up  to  town  to  go  to  the 
Lyceum  and  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  go  home  feeling  them- 
selves severely  in  touch  with  the  literature  and  art  of  the  day. 

One  hears  strange  criticisms  from  them.  I  remember  one  of 
two  well-dressed  women  following  the  performance  of  "  The 
Corsican  Brothers  "  as  conscientiously  as  she  would  have  followed 
a  temperance  lecture  in  the  village  school-room,  and  deriving 
quite  as  much  satisfaction  from  it.  She  made  verbal  notes  of  the 
piece,  as  it  were,  in  undertones,  to  impress  it  more  firmly  on 
her  memory.  "  That's  Irving  ;  he's  eating  with  his  knife — that's 
to  show  he's  a  Corsican,"  and  so  on,  most  intelligently,  until  the 
end  of  the  piece,  when  I  heard  her  explain  to  her  friend  that 
the  duel  had  taken  place  because  "  Emilie  had  not  been  in- 
vited to  the  party." 

On  another  occasion  a  young  lady  of  lower  social  standing 
(at  least  I  gather  she  was  so,  for  she  was  accompanied  by  her 
young  man)  was  weary,  but  full  of  courage.  "  Oh,  I  don't  mind 
bein'  tired,"  she  said,  cheerfully,  in  answer  to  her  lover's  inquiry. 
"  I  don't  mind  bein'  tired  seein'  Irvin',  one's  got  to  see  Irvin' ; 
but  '  HypatiaY  the  play  I  want  to  go  to.  That's  what  I  shall 
enjoy ;  they  tear  her  to  pieces  on  the  stage,  that  must  be  nice." 

There  are  a  good  many  theatregoers  of  this  class — at  least  a 
third  of  the  people  in  the  stalls  and  dress  circle  are  there  because 
they  think  they  ought  to  be  there.  They  have  got  so  far  as  to 
perceive  that  not  to  have  seen  Irving,  or  Tree,  or  Alexander  is  to 
be  uneducated,  so  they  go,  wishing  themselves  elsewhere  all  the 
time.  They  are  not  influenced  by  love  of  the  play,  nor  by  hero- 
worship  of  any  particular  player,  but  by  the  less  noble  motive  of 
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doing  their  duty  by  themselves.  It  is  better  for  the  theatre,  of 
course,  that  they  should  go  there  from  a  dull  motive  than  not  go 
at  all,  it  is  even  better  for  themselves ;  but  surely  they  stand 
lower  in  the  artistic  scale  than  a  ragamuffin  I  once  saw  leaning 
over  the  gallery  rail — straining  every  nerve  to  see  and  hear  as 
Irving  gave  us  one  of  his  master  strokes — murmuring  under  his 
breath,  "  My  Gawd  !  what  a  man  'e  is ;  'e  could  dror  us  all  down 
Wellington  Street  into  the  Thames  after  'im."  As  much  lower 
as  sheep-like  do-as-my-neighbourism  is,  than  intellectual  appre- 
ciation. 

The  folks  in  the  gallery  are  not  sheep-like — nothing  but  real 
enthusiasm  could  take  anyone  into  so  uncomfortable  a  place.    To 
be  there  at  all  is  a  proof  that  the  delight  of  your  mind  is  more  to 
you  than  the  ease  of  your  body.     The  folks  in  the  gallery  are  not 
there  to  score  off  their  neighbours,  or  to  finish  their  education, 
they   are   worshippers  of,  almost  martyrs  to,  the  drama.     The 
high  place  they  occupy  is  not  won  without  sacrifice.     The  pit, 
roughly  speaking,  is  filled  with  people  who  can  afford  half-a-crown, 
the   gallery   with   people  who  have  paid  a  shilling  which  they 
cannot  afford.     That  shilling  has   been  saved  with  travail  and 
forethought,  and  with  that  gorgeous  exercise  of  imagination  that 
makes  the  docked  meal  to-day  suffice  because  it  is  eked  out  with 
thoughts  of  future  luxury.     It  takes  a  true  poet  to  dine   con- 
tentedly on  bread  and  onions  in  the  hope  of  going  to  the  theatre 
next  week;  very  few  men  with  half  a  crown  to  spare  could  do  it. 
The  gallery  is  full  of  poets  of  this  sort — girls  in  aprons  and  with- 
out  hats,  men    in   working    clothes,  who  look  as  if   they  had 
no  others.    But  if  the  clothing  is  shabby,  the  type  of  face  is  more 
refined ;  so  is  the  tone  of  voice.     The  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm 
is  stronger  than  the  smell  of  oranges;  perhaps  because  fewer 
oranges  are  eaten  in  the  gallery,  the  people  there  have  paid 
their  shillings  and  have  no  more  money.    In  the  galleries  of  good 
theatres  cne  meets  with  a  distinct  race — the  freaks  and  accidents 
of  Nature,  the  souls  to  whom  she  has  given  genius  and  then 
brought  to  light  in  the  slums ;  unacknowledged  children  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  he  has  given  no  gift  but  the  art  of  appreciation,  who 
wheel  costers*  barrows  or  make  print  ties  at  "  twopence-halfpenny 
a  hundred  and  find  your  own  cotton  "  all  day,  and  worship  in  the 
Temple  of  Art  at  night.    Very  possibly  when  one  reads  of  some 
great  actor,  or  poet,  or  painter  coming  from  the  "  people"  he  is 
the  offspring  of  this  hidden  race  of  artists  in  appreciation,  and 
after  all  only  better  than  his  tribe  in  haying  the  gift  of  expression. 
I  have  been  studying  this  race  of  artists  in  appreciation  a  good 
deal  lately,  and  what  first  raised  my  admiration  for  them  wa> 
seeing  how  much  that  is  professedly  done  for  this  pleasure  is  an 
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offence  in  their  eyes.  The  first  time  I  noticed  this  was  at  a  per- 
tnrmmntt*  of  Shakespeare,  of  which  I  have  already  written.  I 
watched  these  critics  following  the  play  tine  by  tine,  regretting 
omissions,  wincing  at  vnlgar  interpolations,  but  all  exalted  with 
die  beauty  of  the  poetry  they  seemed  to  know  quite  as  well, 
reverently  t'r  ar.  1^0=1  c:  ihe  p-en';n^er3  ir.  ihe 


: ne  piece  of  binfoonery,  whkh  called  forth  the  laad,< 
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ev  seem  to  think  they  are  playing  a  pantomime;"  and 
another  answered,  "They  do  indeed;  but  when   one  wants  to 

-.    ~  ::   ::.    ~-:ih    iln      :    :;__:.       _;  — 


wonders  what  the  great 
ci:_-i_e:_!  •srhi  in.  r.-e  =1  i-ii-rahle 
chooses  so  vulgar,  would  haie  said  if  she  had  been  told  how  toler- 
antly her  antic  was  fiMgben  by  the  ray  people  she  had  thought  to 
please  with  it.  Perhaps  she  would  not  have  bettered  such  a  thing 
if  it  had  been  told  to  her,  preferring  to  accept  as  the  verdict  of 
the  <r*llery  that  loud, 
—which,  a 

L-neve-i  :::  ihe  ilein.-  i:  ihe  -:->;:i. 


I:   :_^       il i  ;:_"'  Te:^iii-    i-:i:r=    L^  :    ~^^i-^-:\    :; 
that  lao^i !     As  one  of  the  gallery  I  can  assure  them  it  is  not 
reiy  one  who  laughs  ten  are  grieved.    It 


i   =h:r:   line    i_-~    i:    :.i~e    i  _.n.e;.^ -  :.-. 
It  was  a  ample,  innocent  little  sketch — not  kept  innocent  from 
prudery,  hut   because  anything  else  would  h&%«£  been  out  of 

---"!_,_-  II .L     lUe     \~.~.1~~    ~^~~-.     1-I.e      \~~-L~-~.-~.!:  _       ••  i 

that  there  was  a  tine  in  it  capable  of  evil  interpretation.     I 
written  in  great  haste,  and,  as  a  lady  said  to  me  the  other  day, 

**'^-^—  -          '—""""'"*—  -—     --*-Tp-  ^_-W 

^T  ~    *  -T    "~  "  "     ' 

dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  bosy  people.     One  act^or 
i;  ^i^r  \'.   i_en.^-'e  L  L_TLT.:I-^  i:  i   .i^^r    ne   ~-r   ~    .:.~.  ;: 

^^ „'...'._.  "^T"  . 

"  -.--  - .  -      . -  - .  . .  —  ^  -  .  -       -    - . .  .  .  •_    .  . .       ---  -  .  . . ~  _    ..  _ i 

protested;  the  fine  as  he  read  it  would  hare  got  "a  big  laugh" 

from  the  £aDerv.    -T  MH  ftprg-  afgnr»» Iwni^  a»  ait  f»Tji^i|  i^iiyiffl  gaflfty 

goer,  that  the  laugh  would  not  have  been  from  the  gallery  as  a 

'••Hl.e          — —~    ~,-~-~i-^~*~-.I-     '.'-    _-Tl"--:-^     —1—1      '-'^T>~     -------     — "r.  _"."_1  n- 

-   ~~iji  uie  ~  ..'_•'- i~j-~.~-  ~~:---'-L-  "  '.  '^.~-  .iL' "e  .i-eei.   .--- 
ihe   -i-ji-r:-   ~;^i  hive   mie  i>  1 1^.1    ~-..-.:.    ~._^~. 
isalL 
I  do  not  say  lor  a  moment  that  in  theatres  deroted  to  the  less 

-i  if  iliT  :he  ri'-errrrj:  - -.:   ,^  L=  :. .-.  1  ;;  ,  .:.:  ^i 
1-7  nheri  1:1  if  i--  h:  •;':-       2:  11  I  ii  -.1; •  i..n  iji;.-- 
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one  presenting  good  work  on  the  stage  makes  a  great  mistake  in 
interlarding  his  good  work  with  foolery  to  "  please  the  gallery." 
The  gallery  is  less  likely  to  be  pleased  than  any  other  part  of  the 
house.  In  the  midst  of  the  splendid  sustained  enthusiasm  which 
greeted  the  return  to  England  of  a  deservedly  well-loved  actor, 
there  were  signs  of  distress  in  the  gallery  when  a  young  artist, 
by  over-acting,  became  brutal  rather  than  prettily  tyrannical,  as 
she  should  have  been,  in  a  comedy  scene  with  her  father.  The 
gallery,  when  it  is  in  earnest,  is  very  much  in  earnest.  It  is  in- 
tensely conservative.  In  the  matter  of  Shakespeare  it  wants 
Shakespeare  as  it  knows  him,  and  resents  a  liberty  as  a  lover  would 
resent  a  portrait  of  his  mistress  being  presented  in  a  wig  instead 
of  her  own  hair,  or  with  eyes  painted  a  wrong,  that  is,  a  different, 
colour. 

When  I  see  in  a  theatre  refined  artists  mistakenly  supposing 
that  their  delicate  work  has  missed  its  mark,  and  that  the  coarse 
work  of  an  inferior  player  is  more  successful  because  it  elicits 
more  noise,  I  am  always  inclined  to  get  up  a  "  Judicious  Applause 
League."      I  wrant  to  say  to  those  enthusiastic,  intellectual  men 
and  women  in  shabby  clothes,  whose  faces  and  eyes  have  glowed 
with  delight  over  good  art,  and  who  have  looked  so  extremely 
uncomfortable  over  bad,  "  Look  here,  my  friends,  we  are   not 
doing  our  duty.     The  children  of  this  world — i.e.,  the   rowdy 
frequenters  of  the  gallery-bar — are  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light — i.e.,  ourselves.     When  they  are  pleased  they  make  their 
pleasure  known.      When  we  are  pleased  we  only  glow  inwardly, 
and   give   no   encouragement   to    the   artist  who   has   given   us 
pleasure.     The  voice  of  the  rowdy  is  taken  for  our  voice ;  and  we 
have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame.      Let  us  assert  ourselves. 
We  cannot  bellow  like  the  rowdy — we  have  not  the  gift,  nor  have 
we  muddled  our  brains  with  beer  until  a  bellow  is  our  natural 
language.     But  let  us  do  what  we  can.     There  are  sticks  and 
boot-heels,  to  say  nothing  of  umbrellas.     Individually,  I  have 
acquired  a  trick  of  getting  as  much  noise  out  of  a  programme, 
folded  hollow,    as    any    three   people   with    their  bare   hands. 
Let  us    make    a    noise   in   the   right   place,    and    not    let    all 
the     noise     be    made    by     the     boors     and    rowdies     in    the  • 
wrong.       Our    silence    justifies     the    low    estimate    in    which 
our  taste  is  held;  we  have  suffered  the  boors  to  speak  amiss  for  us. 
Silent  approbation  is  no  good  at  all  to  the  actor  who  has  pleased 
us.    It  is  natural  to  think  we  cannot  appreciate  him  when  we 
don't  make  it  plain  that  we  do.     Make  it  known  when  you  are 
pleased — yes,  and  when  you  are  displeased  too,  though  that  is 
less  important.     You  are  the  majority,  speak  up  for  yourselves. 
It  is  generally  people's  own  fault  when  they  are  misunderstood  !  " 
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In  the  theatres  where  good  work  is  given  unspoiled,  the 
galleries  are  invariably  full,  which  is  after  all  a  better  argument 
in  favour  of  the  good  taste  of  the  gallery  than  separate  instances 
of  gallery  criticism.  There,  as  ia  theatres  where  work  of  another 
kind  is  given,  the  gallery  is  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
house — except  that  it  averages  higher  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
people  there  "  because  they  really,  ought  to  go."  But  when  a 
good  play  is  every  now  and  then  lowered  to  "  please  the  gallery," 
anyone  interested  in  the  matter  has  only  to  go  to  the  gallery  and 
take  note  of  what  he  sees  to  learn  how  great  a  mistake  is  being 
made. 

C.  D. 


Happiness." 


T  was  tea-time  before  the  appearance  of  the  lamps. 
The  villa  commanded  the  sea;  the  sun,  which  had 
disappeared,  had  left  the  sky  all  rosy  from  his  passing 
—rubbed,  as  it  were,  with  gold  dust ;  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, without  a  ripple,  without  a  shudder,  smooth, 
still  shining  under  the  dying  day,  seemed  like  a  huge 
and  polished  metal  plate. 

Far  off  to  the  right  the  jagged  mountains  outlined 
their  black  profile  on  the  paled  purple  of  the  west. 
We  talked  of  love,  we  discussed  that  old  subject,  we  said  again 
the  things  which  we  had  said  already  very  often.  The  sweet 
melancholy  of  the  twilight  made  our  words  slower,  caused  a 
tenderness  to  waver  in  our  souls  ;  and  that  word  "  love,"  which 
came  back  ceaselessly,  now  pronounced  by  a  strong  man's  voice, 
now  uttered  by  the  frail-toned  voice  of  a  woman,  seemed  to  fill 
the  little  salon,  to  flutter  there  like  a  bird,  to  hover  there  like  a 
spirit. 

Can  one  remain  in  love  for  several  years  in  succession  ? 
"Yes,"  maintained  some. 
"  No,"  affirmed  others. 

We  distinguished  cases,  we  established  limitations,  we  cited 
examples ;  and  all,  men  and  women,  filled  with  rising  and 
troubling  memories,  which  they  could  not  quote,  and  which 

*  From  "  The  Odd  Number,"  sketches  by  Guy  de  Maupassant.  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 
NEW  SERIES.— VOL.  XXIV.  c 
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mounted  to  their  lips,  seemed  moved,  and  talked  of  that  common, 
that  sovereign  thing,  the  tender  and  mysterious  union  of  two 
beings,  with  a  profound  emotion  and  an  ardent  interest. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  someone,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon 
the  distance,  cried  out : — 

"  Oh !     Look  down  there.     What  is  it  ?  " 

On  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  horizon,  loomed  up  a  mass, 
grey,  enormous,  and  confused. 

The  women  had  risen  from  their  seats,  and  without  under- 
standing, looked  at  this  surprising  thing  which  they  had  never 
seen  before. 

Some  one  said : 

"  It  is  Corsica !  You  see  it  so  two  or  three  times  a  year,  in 
certain  exceptional  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  air  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  it  is  not  concealed  by  those  mists  of  sea-fog 
which  always  veil  the  distances." 

We  distinguished  vaguely  the  mountain  ridges,  we  thought  we 
recognized  the  snow  of  their  summits.  And  everyone  remained 
surprised,  troubled,  almost  terrified,  by  this  sudden  apparition  of 
a  world,  by  this  phantom  risen  from  the  sea.  Maybe  that 
those  who,  like  Columbus,  went  away  across  undiscovered  oceans 
had  such  strange  visions  as  this. 

Then  said  an  old  gentleman  who  had  not  yet  spoken  : 

"  See  here :  I  knew  in  that  island  which  raises  itself  before 
us,  as  if  in  person  to  answer  what  we  said,  and  to  recall  to  me  a 
singular  memory — I  knew,  I  say,  an  admirable  case  of  love  which 
was  true,  of  love  which,  improbably  enough,  was  happy. 

"  Here  it  is— 

"  Five  years  ago  I  made  a  journey  in  Corsica.  That  savage 
island  is  more  unknown  and  more  distant  from  us  than  America, 
even  though  you  see  it  sometimes  from  the  very  coasts  of 
France,  as  we  have  done  to-day. 

"  Imagine  a  world  which  is  still  chaos,  imagine  a  storm  of 
mountains  separated  by  narrow  ravines  where  torrents  roll ;  not 
a  single  plain,  but  immense  waves  of  granite,  and  giant  undula- 
tions of  earth  covered  with  brushwood  or  with  high  forests  of 
chestnut-trees  and  pines.  It  is  a  virgin  soil,  uncultivated,  desert, 
although  you  sometimes  make  out  a  village,  like  a  heap  of  rocks, 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  No  culture,  no  industries,  no  art. 
One  never  meets  here  with  a  morsel  of  carved  wood,  or  a  bit  of 
sculptured  stone,  never  the  least  reminder  that  the  ancestors  of 
these  people  had  any  taste,  whether  rude  or  refined,  for  gracious 
and  beautiful  things.  It  is  this  which  strikes  you  the  most  in 
their  superb  and  hard  country :  their  hereditary  indifference  to 
that  search  for  seductive  forms  which  is  called  Art. 
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"  Italy,  where  every  palace,  full  of  masterpieces,  is  a  master- 
piece itself;  Italy,  where  marble,  wood,  bronze,  iron,  metals, 
and  precious  stones  attest  man's  genius,  where  the  smallest  old 
things  which  lie  about  in  the  ancient  houses  reveal  that  divine 
care  for  grace — Italy  is  for  us  the  sacred  country  which  we  love, 
because  she  shows  to  us  and  proves  to  us  the  struggle,  the 
grandeur,  the  power,  and  the  triumph  of  the  intelligence  which 
creates. 

"  And,  face  to  face  with  her,  the  savage  Corsica  has  remained 
exactly  as  in  her  earliest  days.  A  man  lives  there  in  his  rude 
house,  indifferent  to  everything  which  does  not  concern  his  own 
bare  existence  or  his  family  feuds.  And  he  has  retained  the 
vices  and  the  virtues  of  savage  races ;  he  is  violent,  malignant, 
sanguinary  without  a  thought  of  remorse,  but  also  hospitable, 
generous,  devoted,  simple,  opening  his  door  to  passers-by,  and 
giving  his  faithful  friendship  in  return  for  the  least  sign  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"  So,  for  a  month,  I  had  been  wandering  over  this  magnificent 
island  with  the  sensation  that  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
No  more  inns,  no  taverns,  no  roads.  You  gain  by  mule-paths 
hamlets  hanging  up,  as  it  were,  on  a  mountain-side,  and  com- 
manding tortuous  abysses  whence  of  an  evening  you  hear  rising 
the  steady  sound,  the  dull  and  deep  voice,  of  the  torrent.  You 
knock  at  the  doors  of  the  houses.  You  ask  a  shelter  for  the 
night  and  something  to  live  on  till  the  morrow.  And  you  sit 
down  at  the  humble  board,  and  you  sleep  under  the  humble  roof, 
and  in  the  morning  you  press  the  extended  hand  of  your  host, 
who  has  guided  you  as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

11  Now,  one  night,  after  ten  hours'  walking,  I  reached  a  little 
dwelling  quite  by  itself  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley  which 
was  about  to  throw  itself  into  the  sea  a  league  farther  on.  The 
two  steep  slopes  of  the  mountain,  covered  with  brush,  with 
fallen  rocks,  and  with  great  trees,  shut  in  this  lamentably  sad 
ravine  like  two  sombre  walls. 

"  Around  the  cottage  were  some  vines,  a  little  garden,  and, 
farther  off,  several  large  chestnut-trees — enough  to  live  on ;  in 
fact,  a  fortune  for  this  poor  country. 

"  The  woman  who  received  me  was  old,  severe,  and  neat — 
exceptionally  so.  The  man,  seated  on  a  straw  chair,  rose  to 
salute  me,  then  sat  down  again  without  baying  a  word.  His 
companion  said  to  me  : 

"  '  Excuse  me  ;  he  is  deaf  now.     He  is  eighty-two  years  old.' 

"  She  spoke  the  French  of  France.     I  was  surprised. 

' :  I  asked  her  : 

"  '  You  are  not  of  Corsica  ?  ' 
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"  She  answered  : 

"  *  No  ;  we  are  from  the  Continent.  But  we  have  lived  here 
now  fifty  years.' 

"A  feeling  of  anguish  and  of  fear  seized  me  at  the  thought  of 
those  fifty  years  passed  in  this  gloomy  hole,  so  far  from  the  cities 
where  human  heings  dwell.  An  old  shepherd  returned,  and  we 
began  to  eat  the  only  dish  there  was  for  dinner,  a  thick  soup  in 
which  potatoes,  lard,  and  cabbages  had  been  boiled  together. 

"When  the  short  reps st  was  finished,  I  went  and  sat  down 
before  the  door,  my  'heart  pinched  by  the  melancholy  of  the 
mournful  landscape,  wrung  by  that  distress  which  sometimes 
seizes  travellers  on  certain  sad  evenings,  in  certain  desolate  places. 
It  seems  that  everything  is  near  its  ending — existence,  and  the 
universe  itself.  You  perceive  sharply  the  dreadful  misery  of  life, 
the  isolation  of  everyone,  the  nothingness  of  all  things,  and  the 
black  loneliness  of  the  heart  which  nurses  itself  and  deceives 
itself  with  dreams  until  the  hour  of  death. 

"  The  old  woman  rejoined  me,  and,  tortured  by  that  curiosity 
which  ever  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  most  resigned  of  souls  : 

"  '  So  you  come  from  France? '  said  she. 

"  '  Yes  ;  I'm  travelling  for  pleasure.' 

"  '  You  are  from  Paris,  perhaps  ?  ' 

"  '  No,  I  am  from  Nancy.' 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  an  extraordinary  emotion  agitated  her. 
How  I  saw,  or  rather  how  I  felt  it,  I  do  not  know. 

"  She  repeated,  in  a  slow  voice  : 

"  '  You  are  from  Nancy  ?  ' 

"  The  man  appeared  in  the  door,  impassible,  like  all  the  deaf. 

"  She  resumed  : 

"  '  It  doesn't  make  any  difference.     He  can't  hear.' 

"  Then,  at  the  end  of  several  seconds  : 

"  '  So  you  know  people  at  Nancy  ?  ' 

".'  Oh  yes,  nearly  everybody.' 

"  '  The  family  of  Sainte-Allaize  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  very  well ;  they  were  friends  of  my  father.' 

111  What  are  you  called?' 

"  I  told  her  my  name.  She  regarded  me  fixedly,  then  said,  in 
that  low  voice  which  is  roused  by  memories  : 

"'Yes,  yes;  I  remember  well.  And  the  '  Brisemares,  what 
became  of  them  ?  ' 

"'They  are  all  dead.' 

"  '  Ah  !     And  the  Sirmonts,  do  you  know  them  ?  ' 
"  *  Yes,  the  last  of  the  family  is  a  general.' 
"  Then  she  said,  trembling  with  emotion,  with  anguish,  with  I 
cno  not  know  what,  feeling  confused,  powerful,  and  holy,  with  I 
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do  not  know  how  great  a  need  to  confess,  to  tell  all,  to  talk  of 
those  things  which  she  had  hitherto  kept  shut  in  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  and  to  speak  of  those  people  whose  name  distracted 
her  soul : 

'  Yes,  Henri   de   Sirmont.     I   know  him  well.     He  is   my 
brother.' 

"  And  I  lifted  my  eyes  at  her,  aghast  with  surprise.  And  all 
of  a  sudden  my  memory  of  it  came  back. 

"  It  had  caused,  once,  a  grea,t  scandal  among  the  nobility  of 
Lorraine.  A  young  girl,  beautiful  and  rich,  Suzanne  de  Sirmont, 
had  run  away  with  an  under-officer  in  the  regiment  of  hussars 
commanded  by  her  father. 

"  He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  but  he 
carried  his  blue  dolman  very  well,  this  soldier  who  had  captivated 
his  colonel's  daughter.  She  had  seen  him,  noticed  him,  fallen  in 
love  with  him,  doubtless  by  watching  the  squadrons  filing  by. 
But  how  she  had  got  speech  of  him,  how  they  had  managed  to 
see  one  another,  to  hear  from  one  another;  how  she  had  dared 
to  let  him  understand  she  loved  him — that  was  never  known. 

"  Nothing  was  divined,  nothing  suspected.  One  night  when 
the  soldier  had  just  finished  his  time  of  service,  they  disappeared 
together.  Her  people  looked  for  them  in  vain.  They  never 
received  tidings,  and  they  considered  her  as  dead. 

"  So  I  found  her  in  this  sinister  valley. 

"  Then  in  my  turn  I  took  up  the  word : 

"  'Yes,  I  remember  well.     You  are  Mademoiselle  Suzanne.' 

"  She  made  the  sign  '  Yes,'  with  her  head.  Tears  fell  from  her 
eyes.  Then,  with  a  look  showing  me  the  old  man  motionless  on 
the  threshold  of  his  hut,  she  said : 

"  '  That  is  he.' 

"And  I  understood  that  she  loved  him  yet,  that  she  still  saw 
him  with  her  bewitched  eyes. 

"  I  asked  : 

"  '  Have  you  at  least  been  happy  ? ' 

"  She  answered  with  a  voice  which  came  from  her  heart : 

"  *  Oh,  yes  !  very  happy.  He  has  made  me  very  happy.  I  have 
never  regretted.' 

"  I  looked  at  her,  sad,  surprised,  astounded  by  the  sovereign 
strength  of  love.  That  rich  young  lady  had  followed  this  man, 
this  peasant.  She  was  become  herself  a  peasant  woman.  She 
had  made  for  herself  a  life  without  charm,  without  luxury,  with- 
out delicacy  of  any  kind,  she  had  stooped  to  simple  customs. 
And  she  loved  him  yet.  She  was  become  the  wife  of  a  rustic,  in 
a  cap,  in  a  cloth  skirt.  Seated  on  a  straw-bottomed  chair,  she 
ate  from  an  earthenware  dish,  at  a  wooden  table,  a  soup  of 
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potatoes  and  of  cabbages  with  lard.  She  slept  on  a  mattress  by 
his  side. 

"  She  had  never  thought  of  anything  but  of  him.  She  had 
never  regretted  her  jewels,  nor  her  fine  dresses,  nor  the  elegancies 
of  life,  nor  the  perfumed  warmth-  of  the  chambers  hung  with 
tapestry,  nor  the  softness  of  the  down  beds  where  the  body  sinks 
in  for  repose.  She  had  never  had  need  of  anything  but  him ; 
provided  he  was  there,  she  desired  nothing. 

"  Still  young,  she  had  abandoned  life  and  the  world,  and  those 
who  had  brought  her  up  and  who  had  loved  her.  She  had  come, 
alone  with  him,  into  this  savage  valley.  And  he  had  been  every- 
thing to  her,  all  that  one  desires,  all  that  one  dreams  of,  all  that 
one  waits  for  without  ceasing,  all  that  one  hopes  for  without  end. 
He  had  filled  her  life  with  happiness  from  the  one  end  to  the 
other. 

"  She  could  not  have  been  more  happy. 

"  And  all  the  night,  listening  to  the  hoarse  breathing  of  the  old 
soldier  stretched  on  his  pallet  beside  her  who  had  followed  him 
so  far,  I  thought  of  this  strange  and  simple  adventure,  of  this 
happiness  so  complete,  made  of  so  very  little. 

' 'And  I  went  away  at  sunrise,  after  having  pressed  the  hands 
of  that  aged  pair." 

The  story-teller  was  silent.     A  woman  said  : 

"  All  the  same,  she  had  ideals  which  were  too  easily  satisfied, 
needs  which  were  too  primitive,  requirements  which  were  too 
simple.  She  could  only  have  been  a  fool." 

Another  said,  in  a  low,  slow  voice,  "What  mitter!  she  was 
happy." 

And  down  there  at  the  end  of  the  horizon,  Corsica  was  sinking 
into  the  night,  returning  gently  into  the  sea,  blotting  out  her 
great  shadow,  which  had  appeared  as  if  in  person  to  tell  the  story 
of  those  two  humble  lovers  who  were  sheltered  by  her  coasts. 
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The  Theatrical  Revolution  : 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


IX. 

1st  Player :  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us. 
Hamlet :  O,  reform  it  altogether. 


'NDOUBTEDLY  our  reviews  have  weight  with 
the  public  nowadays,"  said  Mr.  Ion  Faraday, 
the  Twentieth  Century  Dramatic  Critic,  replying 
to  a  question  put  to  him  hy  old  Koscius  as  they 
sat  together  in  the  reviewer's  study  discussing 
the  revolutionized  position  of  the  Press  in  relation 
to  the  Theatre. 

"  When  I  left  the  stage  in  1893,"  the  veteran 
actor  remarked,  "  dramatic  criticisms  were  only 
glanced  at  for  the  general  verdict,  not  studied  with  an  interest  in 
the  development  of  theatrical  art.     If  the  comments  were  favour- 
able the  reader  would  assume    a  sceptical  frame  of  mind  and 
wonder  what  influence  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  critic 
to  make  him  puff  the  play  or  particular  players.     He  would  look 
to    see   if  the  attraction  had   been    liberally  advertised   in   the 
columns  of  the  paper  giving  the  flattering  notice,  and  inquire  if 
presents  had  been  recently  made  to  the  critic's  wife.     The  pro- 
vincial press  was  understood  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
managers  of  the  local  theatres ;  and  the  indiscriminate  praise  of 
all  productions  was  felt  to  be  mere  self-laudation.     In  town  or 
country  the  press  had  little  power  to  induce  playgoers  to  patronize 
theatres  ;  it  was  customary  to  be  guided  by  reports  of  acquaint- 
ances  upon   whose    bond  fides   more   reliance  could  be  placed. 
More  weight  attached  to  an  adverse  criticism  in  the  papers.      It 
was  evident  that  when  a  critic  who  had  been  gratuitously  enter- 
tained '  looked  the  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,'  and  an  editor  went 
diametrically  against  his  own  commercial  interests  by  publishing 
condemnation  of  that  which  supported  his  paper,  the  '  attraction  ' 
must  be  poor  indeed.     And  people  were  glad  to  be  assured  that  a 
play  was  not  worth  their  patronage,  because  neglecting  it  saved 
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trouble  and  expense.  But  the  mouth-to-mouth  advertisement 
was  supreme;  and  if  the  public  made  up  its  mind  to  like  a  play, 
business  would  go  up  in  the  teeth  of  press-condemnation ;  while 
in  the  contrary  case  no  amount  of  puffing  could  make  the  play  a 
substantial  success." 

"  The  relation  of  the  Press  to  the  Theatre  is  no  longer  a  com- 
mercial one,"  said  Mr.  Faraday.  "  There  is  no  rivalry  for  gain, 
and  consequently  no  advertisements  are  sent  to  the  papers.  The 
editors  give  a  list  of  the  theatres  open,  the  plays  being  performed 
at  each,  and  the  hour  at  which  the  performances  commence. 
This  is  but  a  part  of  their  obligation  to  their  readers.  Further 
particulars  are  supplied  by  the  Academy's  circular — mere  data, 
no  puffs.  With  regard  to  the  custom  of  free  admission  of  the 
critics  in  the  days  when  theatres  and  newspapers  were  private 
enterprises  working  side-by-side  with  a  joint  object  of  money- 
making,  it  seems  impossible  to  me  that  anything  like  independent 
criticism  could  have  existed.  If  a  manager  presented  an  editor 
with  accommodation  that  had  a  money  value,  it  was  a  bribe  to 
him  to  advertise  the  production  favourably  and  to  overlook  its 
defects.  If  a  critic  demanded  this  courtesy,  he  thereby  bound 
himself  in  honour  to  write  no  word  that  could  prejudice  his  host's 
interests  ;  and  if  an  editor  accepted  such  favours  he  betrayed  the 
confidence  of  his  readers." 

1 '  Editors  were  inclined  to  be  'conscientious'  on  that  point," 
observed  Boscius.  "  Courtesies  and  obligations  weighed  very 
little  with  our  '  independent '  pressmen.  They  assumed  exemption 
from  those  canons  of  good  taste  and  good  faith  to  which  you 
refer.  They  were  proud  of  a  suicidal  policy,  and  made  ingratitude 
a  point  of  honour." 

"  When  the  Academy  began  to  take  over  the  theatres,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Faraday,  "  the  Press  awoke  to  the  incongruity  of  its 
relations  with  the  Theatre.  Newspaper  critics  were  admitted 
only  upon  payment  at  the  doors,  and  treated  as  strangers  ;  and 
advertisements  were  entirely  suspended.  The  editors  perceived 
that  their  interests  lay  with  the  old  regime,  and  they  denounced 
and  mocked  at  the  Academical  productions,  praising  in  fulsome 
terms  the  work  which  was  puffed  in  their  advertising  columns 
and  which  they  saw  without  charge.  But  the  public  gave  no 
heed  to  them.  Certified  plays  by  qualified  players,  seen  under 
convenient  conditions,  supplied  a  long-standing  demand ;  and  the 
tattered  remnants  and  off-scourings  of  art  were  necessarily 
deserted  for  entertainment  of  sound  and  guaranteed  merit. 
Press  criticism  shrivelled  up  and  died,  to  have  a  splendid  resur- 
rection in  our  present  system  of  fully-qualified  and  absolutely 
independent  reviewers." 
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''  Your  critiques  are  all  signed,  I  believe?  " 

"  Always,  now.  And  upon  the  merits  of  what  we  write  depend 
our  prospects  of  promotion  to  the  highest  and  most  lucrative 
posts  in  the  Histrionic  Academy." 

"  We  had  some  very  capable  writers  in  the  old  days.  Are  any 
greater  qualifications  insisted  on  now  than  formerly  >;  " 

11  It  is  essential  that  we  be  masters  of  our  subject.  The  critic 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  only  offered  his  readers  such  observa- 
vation  as  they  might  gather  themselves.  He  recorded  his  likes 
and  dislikes  with  no  greater  special  knowledge  to  justify  them, 
beyond  what  came  of  seeing  many  plays,  than  any  ordinary  play- 
goer. Lacking  practical  experience  of  acting,  he  would  pass  over 
without  notice  passages  of  profound  and  delicate  design  in  which 
the  actor's  mental  and  physical  powers  are  finely  balanced  and 
co-operate  with  consummate  skill,  and  he  would  praise  an 
incoherent  burst  of  noisy  declamation  beyond  its  desert  because 
ft  stunned  his  ear  and  dazzled  his  understanding.  Lacking 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  making  of  plays,  he  could  not 
recognize  the  skill  with  which  an  atmosphere  was  pro- 
duced, incident  arranged,  the  culmination  of  dramatic  force 
attained,  character  depicted  ;  he  could  admire  the  effect,  but 
could  not  fathom  the  cause  or  trace  the  ingenuity  by  which 
difficulties  were  overcome  and  a  convincing  issue  arrived  at. 
Lacking  experience  of  stage  direction,  he  could  not  appreciate 
the  discretion  with  which  the  details  of  the  picture  had  been 
adjusted,  or  the  imagination  which  had  brought  out  and  elaborated 
the  author's  conception.  Lacking  knowledge  of  the  technique  of 
the  scene-painter  and  modeller,  he  could  not  tell  where  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  what  offended  or  pleased  him  lay.  And  how  could 
he  justly  criticise  anachronisms  of  manners,  costume,  and  other 
features  of  a  production  if  he  had  not  given  special  study  to  those 
things  ?  We  of  the  new  era  have  not  only  been  trained  in  every 
department  of  our  subject,  but  we  have  practised  and  taken 
honours.  Our  vocation  of  critic  has  not  come  of  failure  to  reach 
efficiency  in  one  or  two  lines,  but  of  ambition  to  rise  beyond  the 
limits  of  success  in  all.  It  devolves  upon  us  to  point  out  to  the 
public  more  than  they  are  able  to  detect — to  show  them  what 
they  see  as  it  really  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  Those  we  stigma- 
tize have  the  right  of  reply  in  the  same  columns  that  gave 
publicity  to  their  detraction.  Discussion,  within  limits  of  time 
and  space,  is  invited  by  the  editors,  and  greatly  interests  the 
public.  There  is  provided  by  this  system  a  treatise  upon  humanity 
and  art  which  is  of  the  highest  value." 

"  Is  each  critic  attached  to  the  staff  of  a  particular  news- 
paper ?  " 
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"  No.  We  hold  our  appointment  from  the  Academy,  and  the 
editors  subscribe  for  our  reviews.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  newspapers,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  know  in  which  of  them  our 
articles  will  appear.  We  send  in  our  copy  to  the  Academy, 
whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  subscribing  editors.  The  readers 
are  thus  treated  to  a  variety  of  style  and  form  of  contemplation." 

"I  believe  you  are  accommodated  with  properly-appointed 
desks  in  a  special  division  of  the  theatre  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  It  was  an  abominable  custom  that  distributed 
the  critics  among  the  audience,  to  have  their  attention  distracted 
and  their  views  coloured  by  the  chatter  of  those  about  them. 
Our  first  notice  is  a  mere  report.  Nothing  is  known  in  advance 
of  the  authorship  of  a  play,  or  of  its  incidents  or  story.  Of  the 
latter  we  take  notes  as  the  piece  progresses,  and  record  what  is 
most  effective.  We  do  not  venture  to  criticise  until  we  have  seen 
the  play  a  second  time  by  the  same  company,  as  well  as  the  con- 
current performances  of  the  piece  at  the  other  district  theatres — 
which  we  visit  to  get  the  advantage  of  comparison.  Then  we 
scrutinize  every  detail  with  the  utmost  care  and  stake  our 
reputation  upon  what  we  write.  When  this  analytical  review 
has  appeared — generally  a  week  after  our  report  of  first  perform- 
ance— the  author  usually  justifies  himself,  or  attempts  to  do  so, 
over  his  own  signature,  and  we  learn  whom  we  have  praised  or 
blamed." 

"There  is  no  bias  or  prejudice  possible,  I  see;  and,  of  course, 
the  matured  criticism  would  be  much  more  sound  than  the  feverish 
comments  upon  an  experimental  first-night  which  were  dashed  off 
by  excited  or  jaded  men  in  the  small  hours  with  the  printer  wait- 
ing at  their  elbow.  And  your  being  unaware  of  the  author's 
name,  and  the  manager  of  the  theatre  having  no  personal  hazard 
in  the  success  of  the  piece,  you  are  left  free  from  the  difficulties 
which  formerly  beset  writers  of  signed  criticisms.  Our  old  system 
of  review  in  the  name  of  the  newspaper  gave  the  same  cachet  to 
the  blitherings  of  a  substituted  office-boy  as  to  the  best  contribu- 
tions which  the  editors  could  command.  There  were  other 
abuses,  too — such  as  the  noticing  of  two  or  more  simultaneous 
productions  by  a  single  critic.  He  would  dart  from  one  theatre 
to  another,  snatching  a  glimpse  of  an  act  of  one  play  here  and  of 
another  there,  and  picking  up  a  notion  of  the  rest  from  chance 
gossip.  Then  there  was  the  impropriety  of  a  single  critic  report- 
ing for  several  papers  anonymously,  whereby  it  was  made  to 
appear  that  his  views  were  shared  by  other  critics." 

"  They  are  all  swept  away  now.  Mr.  Soaper,  who  could  see 
nothing  wrong  ;  Mr.  Snarler,  who  could  find  nothing  right ;  Mr. 
Blarzay,  who  began  to  yawn  before  the  curtain  went  up ;  Mr. 
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Numskull,  who  had  no  idea  how  plays  should  be  made,  or  how 
players  should  act  them  ;  Mr.  Faddy,  who  had  his  own  peculiar 
views,  which  were  shared  by  no  one;  Mr.  Partisan,  who  always 
wrote  up  his  friends  ;  Mr.  Spite,  who  '  got  his  knife  into  people  ' ; 
Mr.  Wrecker,  who  was  conscientiously  bound  to  destroy  ;  Mr. 
Itchingpalm,  who  looked  for  money  for  money's  worth  ;  Mr. 
Hyperbole,  who  blessed  or  damned,  and  knew  no  middle  course ; 
Mr.  Tenderheart,  who  prided  himself  upon  never  making  men 
curse  or  women  weep ;  Mr.  Newschool,  who  thought  purity 
insipid  and  simplicity  puerile,  and  could  only  admire  the 
monstrous : — they  are  all  gone  with  the  abuses  that  co-existed 
with  them.  We  are  now  recorders  of  the  actual,  guides  to  the 
ideal,  impartial,  implacable  judges.  Our  position  is  the  comple- 
ment of  a  condition  of  the  stage  that  maintains  its  professors 
honourably  and  commands  the  respect  of  the  world." 

PERSEUS. 


Stage    Dresses    of    the    Month, 

BY  MRS.  ARMSTRONG. 


KESS  plays  an  important  part  in  the  modern  drama, 
and  many  a  new  fashion  has  its  origin  on  the  stage. 
It  is  true  that  the  best  actress  on  the  stage  is  also 
the  worst  dressed,  and  makes  her  greatest  success  with- 
out even  the  assistance  of  "  make-up."  Mrs.  Bernard 
Beere's  dresses,  again,  would  probably  suit  no  one  but 
herself,  and  Miss  Winifred  Emery  looks  quite  her 
best  in  the  shabby  black  cloak  which  appertains  to 
the"  heroine  who  is  driven  away  from  home.  Still,  innumerable 
fashions  have  been  set  on  the  stage,  and  the  ladies  in  the  stalls 
obtain  many  a  hint  on  the  subject  of  costume.  The  mind  is  half 
unconsciously  impressed  by  the  costumes  of  a  play,  and  they 
are  often  of  great  assistance  in  the  portrayal  of  character.  The 
rose  dress  of  the  Dancing  Girl  formed  an  important  point  in 
her  career;  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  gave  the  title  to  the  piece. 
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We  all  remember  the  dress  in  which  Nora  dances  her  tarantella, 
and  the  flesh-coloured  stockings  she  takes  out  of  the  parcel  to 
show  to  Dr.  Rank.  So  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  too 
frivolous  if  I  gossip  about  dresses  on  the  stage,  leaving  considera- 
tion of  weightier  matters  to  more  important  folk. 

The  dresses  in  "The  Middleman"  deserve  the  first  claim  to 
consideration,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  a  very  recent  pro- 
duction, but  because  they  are  very  pretty  in  themselves.  Miss 
Agnes  Verity  wears  a  quiet  dress  as  Mary  Blenkarn,  but  she 
looks  very  nice  in  the  simple,  neat  little  frock  of  dark  blue  cloth, 
brightened  by  a  pretty  lace  yoke.  Miss  Canninge,  as  Lady 
Umfraville,  wears  a  handsome  gown  of  heliotrope  brocade. 
Pretty  Miss  Violet  Armbruster  makes  her  first  appearance  as 
Felicia  Umfraville  in  a  dress  of  Saxony  green  (which  is  a  cool  and 
refreshing  shade);  the  material  is  foulard,  and  it  is  figured  with  a 
narrow  white  zig-zag  stripe.  The  skirt  is  plain,  but  white  foamy 
lace  is  festooned  round  the  hem,  and  reappears  at  the  neck  and 
wrists.  Her  second  dress  is  even  prettier,  and  she  looks  most  charm- 
ing in  white  serge,  with  a  skirt  of  buttercup-yellow  silk  with  an  old 
paste  buckle  at  the  neck.  A  white  chip  hat  is  worn  with  this 
dress,  trimmed  with  two  long  cream-coloured  ostrich  feathers. 
She  also  wears  a  bangle  formed  of  the  hearts  of  her  friends — a 
novel  method  for  the  display  of  scalps.  Each  tiny  heart  must  be 
given  by  a  different  donor,  and  each  must  be  of  a  different  colour. 
The  hearts  worn  on  the  present  occasion  were  in  black  enamel, 
garnet,  turquoise,  amber,  silver,  crystal,  and  there  was  also  a 
moonstone  for  good  luck. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  dresses  are  always  looked  for  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  a  revelation,  and  the  fact  that  they  all  come  from  Paris 
gives  them  an  extra  claim  to  attention.  A  title  like  "  A  Society 
Butterfly"  allows  of  great  scope  in  the  direction  of  costume,  and 
the  Jersey  Lily  has  great  opportunities  in  the  present  instance 
of  exercising  her  undoubted  taste.  The  first  dress  is  simple  in 
style,  as  is  only  right,  considering  that  the  heroine  is  supposed  to 
be  only  in  the  chrysalis  stage.  The  dress  is  in  white  bengaline 
with  a  high  bodice  and  plain  skirt,  almost  its  only  ornament 
being  a  red,  white,  and  blue  plaid  sash,  arranged  in  a  new  and 
original  fashion.  None  of  the  sash  shows  in  front,  it  is  laid 
straight  across  the  waist  at  the  back,  terminating  in  a  long 
bow  at  one  side  and  a  long  end  at  the  other.  There  is  a  plaid 
vest  to  the  bodice,  prettily  veiled  in  white  chiffon.  The  costume 
is  completed  by  one  of  the  green  straw  hats  which  have  quite 
become  the  rage  since  the  commencement  of  the  play,  trimmed 
with  green  tulle,  and  with  a  "  brush  "  of  black  osprey  rising  from 
a  bright  red  rose  at  either  side  of  the  brim.  The  second  dress  is 
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very  curious,  and  has  "  Paris  "  written  all  over  it  as  plainly  as 
though  it  had  been  printed.     It  is  a  sleeveless  coat  in  pale  blue 
and  silver  brocade,  worn  over  a  bodice  and  petticoat  of  white 
accordion-pleated    chiffon,    tucked   round  the  edge ;     a   sash  of 
light  yellow  silk  with  long  ends  tied  in  front,  making  a  charm- 
ing   contrast     to     the    back    of    the    gown.      The    Aphrodite 
dress  appeared  to  be  rather  a  disappointment  to  the  masculine 
portion  of  the  audience,  and  I  doubt  if  it  could  have  gone  into  the 
very  small  box  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  carried  across  the 
stage.      It  is  simply  a  mass  of  beautiful  drapery  in  salmon-pink 
crepe  de  chine,   the  peplum  edged  with  gold  sequins,  with  an 
oblong    ornament    in    mother-o'-pearl   hanging   at    every   point. 
The  Godiva  dress  was  even  more  astonishing  on  the  first  night 
than  the  Aphrodite.      The  curtain  of  the  mimic  stage  went  up, 
and  Mrs.  Langtry  was  seen  with  a  blue  drapery  round  her  head, 
desperately  clutching  at  the  folds  of  a  dark  red  drapery  which 
enveloped  her  literally  from  head  to  foot.     The  explanation  is 
said  to  be  that  a  very  different  style  of  dress  had  been  intended, 
but  her  courage  failed  her  at  the  last  moment,  and  she  hastily 
caught  up  a  rug  from  the  floor  and  wound  it  round  her.     How- 
ever unpremeditated  the  Godiva  dress  may  have  been,  there  was 
no  impromptu   element    about    the   beautiful  ball-gown   which 
appertains  to  act  iii.     The  dress  is  in  pale  pink  silk,  the  colour 
of  a  rosebud  ;  the  skirt  veiled  with  one   deep  flounce  of  silver- 
spangled  tulle.      A  long  trail  of  immense  pink  roses  appears  on 
the  left  side,  reaching  from  the  top  of  the   flounce  to  the  hem. 
The  sleeves  are  of  silver  gauze,  resembling   butterflies'  wings. 
Add  to  this  a  diamond  tiara  like  a  crown,  a  necklace  of  brilliants, 
and  a  grey  and  pink  shaded  feather  fan,  and  the  brilliant  effect 
can  be  imagined.   Finally,  we  are  treated  to  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  effect  of  beauty  unadorned,  the  simple  white  satin 
dress  of  the  last  act  being  unrelieved  by  flower  or  jewel,  the  low 
bodice  being  draped  in  front  and  finished  off  at  the  back  with  a 
"  collar-berthe  "  of  beautiful  old  lace. 

The  Criterion  is  always  a  "  dressy  "  theatre,  and  a  number  of 
pretty  gowns  are  now  being  worn  in- "The  Candidate."  Miss 
Mary  Moore  is  another  instance  of  a  woman  who  can  stand  the 
test  of  "  beauty  unadorned  "  — wear  what  she  will,  she  never  looks 
better  than  when  she  is  gowned  in  a  little  white  dress  and  a  blue 
sash.  She  wears  somewhat  elaborate  dresses  as  Lady  Dorothy, 
but  not  so  elaborate  as  to  spoil  her  style.  Her  first  dress  is  in 
white  gauze,  spotted  with  blue,  relieved  by  a  pink  satin  yoke 
veiled  in  lace.  The  sleeve  is  set  in  a  large  puff  and  caught  in 
at  the  elbow  with  a  single  rosette,  the  lower  part  of  pink  silk 
veiled  in  lace  to  match  the  yoke.  The  second  dress  is  in  pink 
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and  white  check  taffeta,  with  a  large  sailor  collar  edged  with  lace 
insertion,  the  sleeve  set  in  a  large  puff  tied  at  the  elbow  with 
black  watered  ribbons  to  match  the  black  sash  round  the  waist. 
Handsome  Miss  Clements  first  appears  in  an  effective  dress  of 
light  yellow  taffeta  necked  with  black,  and  trimmed  with  jet  and 
black  spotted  net.  The  toilette  is  completed  by  a  large  picture 
hat  trimmed  with  black  feathers  and  yellow  roses.  Her  second 
costume  struck  me  the  first  night  as  being  the  best  dress  in  the 
piece.  The  material  is  in  clover-coloured  taffeta,  shot  and  bro 
caded  with  gold,  with  a  sailor  collar  of  butter-coloured  lace,  and 
a  robing  of  the  same  at  either  side,  from  throat  to  hem.  The 
effect  of  the  straight  lines  is  excellent,  and  set  off  Miss  Clements' 
stately  figure  to  great  advantage.  Drooping  epaulettes  of  velvet 
appear  on  the  sleeves,  fastened  back  and  front  by  a  clover- 
coloured  rosette.  Miss  Fanny  Coleman  wears  a  charming  dress  of 
reseda  cloth,  trimmed  with  green  jet  and  black  lace,  the  skirt 
bordered  with  a  row  of  lace  insertion  with  a  line  of  jet  in  the 
centre,  the  chemisette  and  lower  part  of  the  sleeves  made  of  pink 
silk  striped  with  jet.  The  toilette  is  completed  by  an  1830 
bonnet  trimmed  with  cream  lace,  pink  ribbons,  and  green 
feathers.  The  second  dress  is  in  green  silk  brocaded  with 
navy  blue  and  terra-cotta,  the  skirt  edged  with  two  little  flounces 
in  either  colour,  with  a  roll  of  green  velvet  at  the  top.  The 
bodice  has  revers  of  green  velvet  lined  with  maize  satin ;  the 
sleeves  are  set  in  two  puffs,  with  a  long  velvet  cuff. 

There  is  not  very  much  to  describe  in  the  dresses  worn  at  the 
Lyceum  matinee.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  wore  a  very  up-to-date  ball 
dress  in  John  Oliver  Hobbe's  play,  but  the  principal  sensation  of 
the  afternoon  was  that  Miss  Terry  had  arranged  her  hair  in 
the  new-fashioned  way,  with  waves  over  the  ears,  and  that  it 
became  her. 

Miss  Olga  Brandon  wore  some  beautiful  dresses  in  "  The  Black- 
mailers," at  Mr.  Charles  Thursby's  matinee.  The  first  was  in 
white  chiffon  trimmed  with  some  curious  jewelled  passementerie, 
with  a  belt  of  purple  velvet,  and  a  fillet  of  the  same  round  her 
hair  and  round  her  throat.  When  she  came  to  Halford  Dangar's 
chambers  to  pay  her  first  instalment  of  blackmail  she  looked 
brilliantly  handsome  in  a  black  dress,  covered  with  a  long  black 
cloak  of  accordion-pleated  silk,  with  a  cut  jet  yoke  and  jet  fringes. 
A  large  black  hat  framed  the  beautiful  face,  with  pale  pink  roses 
underneath  the  brim  at  either  side,  one  set  in  a  little  higher  than  the 
other.  Last  came  a  wonderful  tea-gown  in  old  rose  crepon, 
the  front  striped  with  gold  in  narrow  horizontal  lines.  Over  this 
was  an  Empire  bodice  of  the  finest  white  muslin,  ending  in  long 
straight  scarf  ends  at  either  side,  the  sleeves  being  formed  of 
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the  same  material.  The  toilet  was  completed  by  a  belt  and 
yoke  of  beautiful  jewelled  passementerie.  The  only  thing  I 
regretted  in  the  dress  was  the  bit  of  black  velvet  tied  round  the 
neck,  hiding  the  throat,  which  is  one  of  Miss  Brandon's  greatest 
beauties. 


Eleonora  Duse  in  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana 
and  "  La  Locandiera.' 


OME  candid  friends  hint  that  a  recent  effort  of  mine  was 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  song  of  praise  than  a  critical 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  Signora  Duse.  But  I 
would  ask,  what  is  art  and  what  criticism  ?  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  in  his  earnest  way,  told  us  lately  that 
''Art  is  discriminating  Love."  And  criticism?  Shall  I 
not  answer?  Discriminating  Praise.  And  for  great 
art  must  there  not  be  great  praise  ?  Yet  I  fear  great 
praise  is  not  very  welcome  to  our  modern  ears.  It  quickly  seems 
to  crack  the  varnish  of  Civilization  off  a  good  many  of  us.  We 
have  a  poor  little  weakness  for  clever  fault-finding,  so  only  it  be 
clever,  and  I  fear  we  learn  to  fault  find  before  we  learn  even  to 
enjoy.  And  though  I  own  that  a  critic  after  all  is  but  a  sort  of 
general  Touchstone,  whose  business  it  is  to  lend  himself,  project 
himself,  steep  himself,  to  feel  and  feel  until  he  understands,  and 
to  understand  so  well  that  he  can  say,  yet  if  he  sincerely  does  this, 
the  frank  record  of  impressions  should  prove  in  some  way  illumi- 
nating, should  afford  a  means  of  comparison  by  which  we  are 
told  a  sound  judgment  of  artistic  achievement  may  be  alone  won. 
And  if  by  good  fortune  he  may  add  the  idea  of  Beauty  to  the 
conception  of  Success,  what  more  can  we  ask  from  him  ? 

I  desire,  therefore,  to  record  my  conviction  that  never  on  any 
stage,  at  any  time,  has  a  more  profound  or  greater  piece  of 
dramatic  art  been  given  to  the  world  than  the  Santuzza  of 
Eleonora  Duse.  Profound  in  conception ;  great  in  execution ; 
great  in  its  simplicity  ;  great  in  sombre  pathos ;  great  in  its  com- 
plete unity.  It  is  not  how  deeply  we  feel  it,  but  rather  how 
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keenly  we  remember  it.  The  picture  of  this  Sicilian  peasant 
woman,  her  soul  rent  in  twain,  her  heart  broken,  her  temple 
desecrated,  who  fears  death  not  more  than  sleep  if  only 
she  may  retain  the  love  of  the  man  who  has  betrayed  her.  "  My 
brothers,  when  they  know  it,  will  murder  me  with  their  own 
hands.  But  this  does  not  matter  to  me.  If  he  did  not  love 
that  woman  I  could  die  content."  Burnt  by  the  fire  of  treachery, 
convulsed  to  madness  with  grief,  hate,  despair,  she,  too,  "  being- 
wrought  perplexed  in  the  extreme,"  threw  her  poor  pearl  away. 

By  this  vital  art,  for  one  brief  hour  we  seem  carried  away  to 
that  little  Sicilian  village  of  Verga's,  with  its  tiny  church,  its 
quaint  inn,  its  childish  market-place,  its  hedges  of  prickly  pears, 
and  witness  in  the  life  this  pathetic  but  lurid  picture  of  rustic 
chivalry.  For,  let  it  be  said,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that 
Turiddu  is  not  ignoble.  "  Compar  Alfio  "  (he  exclaims),  "  I  know 
I  have  done  wrong.  I  would  let  you  kill  me  without  a  word,  bat 
I  have  a  debt  to  pay  Santuzza,  for  it  is  I  who  caused  her  to  fall. 
Kather  than  leave  that  poor  girl  on  the  street  I'll  kill  you  like  a 
dog."  It  is  all  so  unaffected,  so  human,  so  simply,  piercingly 
true.  Just  like  the  village  stories,  with  their  more  sober  atmo- 
spheres, of  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Can  we  ever  forget  that  scene  on  the  church  steps,  where 
Santuzza,  in  a  burst  of  wild,  mad  agony,  gives  up  her  lover  to  his 
death  rather  than  suffer  him  to  be  lost  to  a  base  paramour.  The 
tragic  passion  of  the  scene  thrills  us.  We  have  a  word  in  our 
language  that  I  fear  the  deeds  of  to-day  did  not  create,  and  do  not 
frequently  allow  us  to  employ.  If  this  scene  is  not  sublime  in 
its  rugged  pathos  and  heaped-up  fire  of  frenzy,  raucous-voiced 
passion  and  despair,  I  do  not  know  what  human  thing  can  sanc- 
tion the  use  of  that  word.  Once  again  it  was  borne  in  upon  us 
how  this  poor  ignorant,  despised  peasant  woman,  awkward, 
slouching  of  gait,  doglike  in  affection,  dumb  in  speech,  had  yet 
through  her  capacity  for  sorrow  and  suffering,  become  great  in  our 
eyes  and  equal. 

Touched  by  the  spectacle  this  great  artist  depicted,  all  uncon- 
sciously we  were  led  in  thought  and  sympathy  to  that  goal  which 
all  must  reach  who  would  be  great,  where  we  feel  our  life  at 
one  with  the  life  of  all  men,  where  nothing  human  is  common, 
where  all  are  loved.  This  is,  we  think,  the  art  of  discriminating 
love.  It  is  the  art  of  Eleonora  Duse. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  "  La  Locandiera,"  Mirandolina,  the 
Hostess  ?  Surely  never  in  any  pantomime  was  such  a  transforma- 
tion scene !  From  gloomy  tragedy  to  sparkling,  vivacious, 
careless  comedy.  We  feel  almost  giddy,  as  if  from  sudden  swing 
into  another  world.  Is  this  witty,  bright,  debonnair,  buxom, 
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shrewd,  tactful,  mischievous  creature  the  same  \vom;m  who  a 
moment  ago  played  so  deeply  on  our  heartstrings?  Her  laugh 
like  a  bit  of  Chopin's  music  !  Her  wit  so  fleet  and  nimble, 
woman's  wit  at  its  best  and  brightest !  Charged  with  laughter, 
caprice,  mischief  and  meaning,  she  is  Thalia's  very  self.  Sh< 
steals  in  upon  us  like  a  rippling,  merry,  sunlit  river, 
shadow.  Full  of  smiles,  of  charm,  of  variety,  of  invention, 
though  but  a  woman's.  Never  have  I  seen  lighter  touch,  as  of  very 
gossamer.  Never  a  more  complete  recognition  of  the  true  spirit 
of  comedy.  I  cannot  consider  the  impersonation  in  any  detail. 
From  start  to  finish  it  was  a  piece  of  surprising,  exhilaratin^ly 
delightful  art.  Never  flagging,  never  uncertain,  always  sure  and 
consistent. 

This  great  artist  appears  to  us  equally  at  home  in  comedy  as  in 
tragedy.  We  have  no  preference.  Do  we  not  need  both  to 
preserve  the  balance  ? 

Comparing  our  best  art  with  that  of  the  Signora  Duse,  I 
would  say  that  for  the  most  part  our  artists  in  my  opinion  are 
mannerists,  whilst  she  is  the  master  of  a  lofty  yet  flexible  style. 

Now  we  come  to  say  good-bye  to  our  friend,  there  are  those 
three  figures  indelibly  impressed  on  our  heart's  memories : 
Marguerite  Gautier,  Santuzza,  Mirandolina,  living  before  us,  in 
their  love,  their  pity,  their  charm.  Each  a  character,  each  a 
personality,  each  an  individuality,  chastened  and  discriminated 
for  us  with  most  faithful  and  most  patient  art ;  and  for  which 
Signora  Duse  will  leave  behind  her  in  England  many  grateful 
memories  and  many  earnest  wishes  for  her  speedy  return. 

PHILIP  HOUGHTON. 
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Plays  of  the  Month. 


"  MAKKIAGE." 

Revival  of  the  Play,  in  three  acts,  by  Brandon  Thomas  and  Henry  Keeling,  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
on  Thursday  evening,  May  17th,  1894. 


Sir  Charles  Jenks     . .     Mr.  MACKINTOSH. 
Sir  John  Helton,  Bart.    Mr.  SYDNEY  BROUGH. 
The     Hon.      Dudley)  1VTr  r  p  TTfpfpT1, 
Chumbleigh   ..     .-;  }  Mr.  C.  P.  LITTLE. 


guayle Mr.  H.  HUDSON. 
ady  Belton       . .     . .     Mr.  LENA  ASHWELL. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Dudley )  Miss  GERTRUDE  KINGS- 
Chumbleigh    . .     . .  j      TON. 


Asa  spectator  of  this  "  Marriage,"  within  a  playhouse,  you  get 
as  much  puzzled  as  you  'generally  do  in  regarding  every  other 
Marriage  that  confronts  you  outside  the  theatre  walls.  Is  it  a 
tragedy  you  are  gazing  at — or  is  it  a  farce  ?  You  are  not  sure  at 
the  beginning  of  your  observation,  and  you  get  no  surer  as 
you  near  the  end.  At  one  moment  you  catch  a  glimpse  of 
tragedy,  of  a  bursting  heart,  of  hopeless  grief,  of  a  storm  of 
blinding  tears,  and  you  feel  sad.  Then,  five  minutes  later,  the 
sunshine  of  comedy  shines  high  in  the  heavens,  the  tears  are  dry, 
the  pallid  cheeks  blush  rosy-red  with  happiness  or  take  the 
bronze  tint  of  content  again,  and  instantly  you  grow  glad. 
Compound  of  tragedy,  of  satire,  of  farce,  perhaps — not  altogether 
unlike  the  marriage  of  everyday  existence — is  this  joint  work  of 
Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  and  Mr.  Herbert  Keeling.  And  in  propor- 
tion as  you  delight  in  the  wayward  and  unexpected,  you  take 
interest  in  the  curious  vagaries  of  a  couple  who,  as  in  "  Divorgons," 
nearly  get  divorced,  though  loving  one  another  all  the  time, 
.and  who  experience  all  the  agony  of  being  torn  asunder  by  the  law, 
with  the  full  consciousness  of  innocence  of  anything  that  could 
£et  the  law  in  motion. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  plot,  which  is  thin  and  not 
a  little  perplexing,  are  the  character  drawing  and  the  dialogue. 
Both  are  skilful  in  the  extreme.  Nothing  lately  has  been  seen 
better  than  this  full-length  picture — entitled  Sir  Charles  Jenks 
— of  the  fashionable,  diabolically  cute  solicitor  who  combines 
.strong  rooms  crammed  with  the  family  skeletons  of  the  aris- 
tocracy with  a  placid,  child-like  wonder  as  he  muses  upon  the 
manifold  weaknesses  of  mankind.  And  certainly  nothing  of  late 
has  been  so  clever  as  Mr.  Mackintosh's  brilliant  playing  of  this 
dexterously-written  part.  The  unemotional  Mrs.  Dudley  Chumb- 
leigh,  the  sugary-sweet  adventuress,  the  graceful,  pretty  "  cat," 
who  never  ceases  purring  and  never  bares  a  claw,  is  a  veritable 
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"  new  woman  "  to  the  stage — a  feline  piece  of  baleful  charm  and 
deadly  insistence  to  which  the  flexible  fingers  of  clever  Miss  Ger- 
trude Kingston  are  worthily  engaged  in  giving  life  and  form. 
And  in  Lady  Belton,  the  impulsive  girl  who  married  her  husband 
to  prevent  him  from  marrying  a  woman  she  hated,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  she  could  not  live  with  a  man  she  did  not  love,  Miss 
Lena  Ashwell  finds  a  sympathetic  >  study,  as  did  winning  Miss 
Ellaline  Terriss  before  her.  Miss  Ashwell  is  gifted  with  much  the 
same  simple  sincerity  as  her  predecessor,  and  with  equally  pretty 
earnestness  and  ingenuous  charm  does  she  exhibit  the  growth  of 
Lady  Helton's  love  for  her  much-wronged  Sir  John.  There  is 
considerably  less  cleverness  in  the  author's  treatment  of  the  hus- 
bands of  these  interesting  wives,  but  all  that  is  there  is  brought 
out  with  great  spirit  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brough  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Little- 
The  latter  repeats  with  undiminished  effect  his  comical  caricature 
of  the  slow-witted,  ponderous,  tongue-tied  booby ;  and  Mr. 
Brough  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  representative  of  a  hot-headed, 
impulsive  baronet. 

The  feast  of  good  acting  provided  by  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas 
in  starting  management  is  not,  however,  comprised  in  the  three 
acts  of  "  Marriage."  As  hors  d'ozuvres  comes  Mr.  Clement  Scott's 
pathetic  drama  "  The  Cape  Mail."  Long  ago  this  was  the  vehicle 
for  some  remarkable  acting  by  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  it  now  proves 
the  means  of  bringing  Miss  Vane  Featherstone  prominently  to 
the  front  as  an  emotional  actress  of  variety,  power,  and  resource. 
The  little  piece,  familiar  though  it  be,  should  be  seen  if  only  for 
her  sake  and  Miss  Carlotta  Addison's.  At  the  mention  of 
homely,  human,  pathetic  old  ladies,  there  spring  to  every  mind 
three  exquisite  little  masterpieces — Miss  Louise  Moodie  in  "  The 
Crisis,"  Mrs.  Bancroft  in  "The  Vicarage,"  and  Mrs.  Gaston 
Murray  in  "  A  Village  Priest."  To  these  must  now  be  added 
Miss  Carlofcta  Addison  in  "  The  Cape  Mail."  Miss  Addison  has 
done  many  beautiful  things  beautifully.  Was  she  not  Mr. 
Pinero's  sad,  silver-toned  Ruth  Eolt  in  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  and 
the  grey-haired  Lady  Bountiful  of  "  Dream  Faces  "  ?  But  she 
has  done  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  sweet,  blind  old  lady 
of  Mr.  Scott's  touching  little  play. 
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"  MONEY." 

A  revival  of  the  late  BULWER  LYTTON'S  Comedy,  in  five  acts,  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  on  Saturday 

Evening,  May  19th,  1894. 

Lord  Glossmore  . .     Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER. 
Sir  John  Vesey,Bart.  Mr.  JOHN  HARE. 

SiBlountf  BadretriCk.  }  Mr.  ALLAN  AYNESWORTH. 


Mr.  Stout       . .     . .  Mr,  H.  KEMBLT?. 

Mr.  Sharp      . .     . .  Mr.  CHABLES  ROCK. 

Old  Member  . .     . .  Mr.  GILBERT  HARE. 

Toke        Mr.  Du  MAURIER. 


Captain     Dudley    )  ...     PTI.I}TWO  Wl,ftnirim,T  „  I  Servant Mr.  ALBERT  SIMS. 

Smooth       ..     ..  j- Mr.  CHARLES  BROOKFIELD.  .  Lady  Franklin     ..  Mrs.  BANCROFT. 

Mr.  Graves    . .     . .     Mr.  ARTHUR  CECIL.  Georgina  Vesey   . .  Miss  MAUDE  MILLETT. 

Alfred  Evelyn     ..     Mr.  J.  FORBES-ROBERTSON.  |  Clara  Douglas      ..  Miss  KATE  RORKE. 

On  paper  there  has  never,  I  suppose,  been  such  a  cast  for 
"  Money  "  as  now  adorns  the  walls  of  Mr.  Hare's  fashionable 
playhouse.  The  face-value  of  this  paper  "  Money "  is,  so  to 
speak,  enormous.  But,  as  currency,  I  doubt  if  it  be  worth  quite 
so  much.  Truth  to  tell,  the  brilliant  if  unequal  satire  by  Edward 
Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton,  seems  in  its  latest  setting  to  have  lost  its 
gloss  and  sparkle,  and  whatever  it  may  appear  decked  out  in  the 
strap- trousers,  roll-collars,  and  ruffed  shirts  of  1850,  in  the  less 
affected  garb  of  1894  it  wears  a  dull  and  a  stagy  look.  Obviously, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  make  the  most  of  comedies  of  the 
"  Money  "  period  and  the  "  Money  "  school.  That  way  is  frankly 
to  admit  their  bombast  and  their  affectation,  and  act  the  affecta- 
tion and  the  bombast  down. 

In  the  days  of  Charles  Coghlan,  and  later  of  Henry  Neville  and 
Mrs.  Kendal,  these  stilted  lovers,  these  Alfred  Evelyns  the  sen- 
tentious, and  Clara  Douglases  the  limpid  and  the  sentimental, 
did  not  jar  upon  one's  sense  of  what  was  right  and  true.  Nor 
is  there  any  better  reason,  hemmed  in  though  we  are  by 
Mrs.  Tanquerays,  and  Mrs.  Lessinghams,  and  Heddas,  and 
Tesses,  and  Rebeccas,  and  Esthers,  and  Hildas,  and  innumerable 
other  "  actual  "  products  of  modernity,  why  we  should  find  these 
old  friends  jar  to-day.  The  question  is  merely  one  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  Is  "  Money,"  or  any  other  old  play,  worth  playing? 
Mr.  Punch  provides  the  answer — "  It  all  depends  on  the  player." 
But  then  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  player  is  given 
every  chance.  And  it  is  exactly  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Hare's 
scheme  of  "  Money  "  in  1894  breaks  down. 

Odd  though  it  may  sound,  stated  in  so  many  words,  it  is  a 
literal  fact  that  at  the  first  comedy  house  in  London,  at  the 
hands  of  a  brilliant  company  of  highly-accomplished  actors,  the 
players  do  not  get  a  free  hand.  Some  of  them  do.  Mrs.  Bancroft, 
Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  and  Mr.  Hare  find  all  the  material  that  they 
can  possibly  desire,  ready  at  their  fingers'  ends.  The  merry 
widow,  her  sanctimonious  "  only  jig-maker,"  and  the  time-serving 
Sir  John  Vesey,  "  Stingy  Jack,"  afford  these  skilful  comedians  happy 
opportunities  which  they  turn  to  excellent  account.  But  then 
these  characters  are  farce.  Backbone  of  the  piece  though  they 
be  as  entertaining  bits  of  caricature,  they  are  mere  audacious 
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embroidery  upon  the  main  design  of  the  play.  And  all  creatures 
of  farce,  allowing  the  actor,  as  they  do,  every  freedom  from 
restraint,  are  easy  to  bring  into  touch  with  the  time.  It  is 
when  one  considers  the  Evelyn  and  the  Clara,  the  pivot  characters 
of  the  comedy,  that  one  finds  the  players  really  hampered,  beset 
with  pitfalls,  sadly  handicapped.  To  modernise  these  ultra- 
romanticists  is  quite  impossible.  JEercules  himself  would  have 
declined  the  task.  And  to  ask  Miss  Kate  Eorke  and  Mr. 
Forbes-Kobertson  to  attempt  it  is  to  confront  them  with  disaster. 
Mr.  Kobertson  infuses  the  truest  and  deepest  feeling  into 
his  inflated  words.  The  tones  of  his  beautiful  voice  ring  out, 
melodious  and  moving  as  ever.  But  Evelyn  demands  freedom 
and  passion  impossible  to  compass  in  an  environment  of  languor 
and  elegance.  And  what  applies  to  Mr.  Robertson  applies  also 
to  Miss  Korke.  Even  her  womanliness  and  fervour  are  of  little 
value  when  imprisoned  within  the  formal  frame  of  an  unromantic 
Clara  Douglas.  To  all  the  humorous  scenes,  however,  the  actors 
do  justice.  Mr.  Bourchier  and  Mr.  Kemble  are  unexceptionable 
as  Glossmore  and  Stout,  and  the  famous  "  Old  Member"  with  his 
puerile  and  irritating  "  Waiter  !  Snuffbox ! ! "  is  capitally  coloured 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare.  One  deplores  the  absence  of  some  familiar 
faces,  notably  Mr.  Bancroft's  as  Sir  Frederick  Blount,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Archer's  as  Dudley  Smooth,  but  the  merry  trio  first  men- 
tioned manage  to  throw  almost  enough  comedy  dust  in  one's  eyes 
to  blind  one  to  some  rather  serious  deficiences  and  glaring  incon- 
gruities ;  and  for  Mrs.  Bancroft's  high  spirits,  rippling  laugh,  and 
lively  jig,  and  Mr.  Hare's  polish  and  finesse,  and  the  charming 
pictures  one  has  always  to  admire  at  the  Garrick,  there  will 
doubtless  be  thousands  to  welcome  this  curious  revival. 


'THE  CANDIDATE." 

Comedy,  in  three  acts,  adapted  by  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  M'CARTHY,  revived  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  on 

Wednesday,  May  30th,  1894. 

JjordOldacre    ..     ..  Mr.  CHARLES  WYNDHAM.  I    Dowager  Countess )      Ml-     F.KVV  rnT, 

Alaric  Baffin     ..     ..  Mr.  GEORGE  GIDDENS.  Osterl  y      ..     ../     Miss  t  ANN\  LOLEMAN. 

Barnabas  Goodeve. .  Mr.  W.  BLAKELEY.  |    Lady  Oldacre    ..     ..     Miss  MIRIAM  CLEMENTS. 

Amos  Martlett,  Esq.  Mr.  C.  W.  SOMERSET.  Mrs.  Amos  Martlett    Miss  PATTIE  BROWNE. 

Captain  Hazelfoot  . .  Mr.  FRANK  WORTHING.  Lady  Dorothy  Oster- .  ,,.     ^^   t,  ,-  „ 

Jacobs Mr:MARKHAM.  |       ley *** 

The  mad  frolic  of  a  typical  Criteron  piece — "  old  style  " — is  as 
good  to  mingle  in  as  ever.  Never  mind  whose  the  farce  is — 
naughty  Bisson's  or  immaculate,  blond,  natty,  affable  Justin 
M'Carthy's.  What  matter?  The  one  thing  needful  is  that  it 
shall  fit  Mr.  Wyndham  like  his  light  comedy  frock  coat  and  his 
gleaming  patent  leather  boots,  and  other  lively,  lovely  members 
of  his  attractive  company,  like  the  rustling,  rippling  gowns  which 
they  so  artfully  display — and  what  more  could  a  Sybarite  desire  ! 
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In  basking  in  the  sun  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  gaiety  one  must  not, 
however,  ignore  the  cleverness  of  the  intrigue  in  which  he  is 
entangled.  The  Dresden  daintiness  of  Miss  Mary  Moore,  the 
opulence  of  damask  cheek  and  satin  skin,  and  soft  seductive  eye,, 
which  it  is  Miss  Miriam  Clements'  artless  happiness  to  reveal,  are 
attractions  powerful  enough.  But,  dazzling  though  the  beauty  ber 
one  can  yet  appreciate  the  force  of  brains,  and  of  brain  there  is  plenty 
in  "  The  Candidate."  It  is  brain  of  a  very  fluid,  glittering  kind, 
no  doubt ;  the  brain  that  makes  a  dinner-party  "  go,"  and  wakes- 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  local  parliament.  But  still,  brain.  And  the 
dreadful  embarrassments  which  clip  and  cage  and  oppress  and 
menace  flighty  Lord  jOldcastle  because  he,  a  Tory  pillar  of  the 
constitution,  becomes  vicariously  elected  for  a  Radical  constitu- 
ency, are  amplified  with  most  engaging  humour,  and  in  vastly 
comical  design. 

Perhaps  the  richest  moment  of  all  is  that  when  Baffin,  the 
Radical  secretary,  makes  recital  of  his  impersonation  of  his  Tory 
lordship ;  of  the  demand  for  his  opinions,  urged  by  grimy  grim 
electors,  with  brickbats  in  their  hands  ;  and  of  the  timorous  hire- 
ling's desperate  abandonment  of  his  chief's  Conservatism,  and 
reversion  for  life  to  his  own  creed.  How  he  shut  off  the  steam 
of  Oldcastle  oratory  and  poured  Baffin  on  their  free  and  inde- 
pendent heads  is  a  very  feast  of  fun.  It  was  always  immensely 
effective.  Mr.  Giddens'  tragical  intensity  of  humour  made  it  so. 
And  this  time  it  is  more  comical  than  ever.  But,  admirable  as  it  is r 
it  does  not  stand  alone,  and  scene  after  scene  of  Mr.  Wyndham's,  in 
his  struggles  to  stem  the  resulting  torrents  of  misunderstanding  and 
matrimonial  misery,  has  all  the  unexpectedness  and  whimsicality 
of  perfect  farce.  M'Carthy  or  Bisson,  Bisson  or  M'Carthy,  it  is- 
magical  balm  for  a  heavy  heart  or  a  weary  head,  and  for  the 
relief  I  think  even  Hamlet, ,  that  arch  tragedy-monger,  would 
pronounce  "much  thanks." 


"  JOURNEYS  END  IN  LOVERS  MEETING." 

A  new  Proverb,  in  one  act,  by  "  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES  "  and  GEORGE  MOORE.    First  produced  at 
Daly's  Theatre,  on  Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  5th,  1894. 

Sir  Philip  Soupise     ..     Mr.  FORBES  ROBERTSON.  |  Captain  Maramour      . .     Mr.  WILLIAM  TERRISS.. 
Lady  Soupise Miss  ELLEN  TERRY. 

This  little  play,  "  proverb,"  so  called,  produced  for  Mdme. 
Janotha's  benefit,  is  at  once  lifted  into  fame  and  assured  of  a, 
career  by  the  fact  that  no  less  illustrious  a  trio  than  Miss  Ellen. 
Terry,  Mr.  Terriss,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  consented  to  play 
godfathers  and  godmother  to  it.  With  such  sponsors,  what 
ook  might  not  any  little  play  wear  !  But,  acting  apart,  thi" 
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piece,  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes  and  Mr.  George  Moore,  is  a  shrewd, 
biting  commentary  upon  certain  aspects  of  "society"  existence, 
and  in  addition  it  can  boast  a  touch  of  drama  that  holds  one  for 
at  least  a  moment  breathless.  In  short,  although  a  trifle,  it  takes 
rank  with  the  best,  and  if  it  were  only  for  its  pungent,  witty, 
stimulating  dialogue,  would  deserve  far  more  attention  than  it  is 
likely  to  get,  even  as  a  vehicle  for  the  appearance,  in  a  new  and 
not  unworthy  part,  of  the  first  English  actress  oi  the  time. 

The  scene  is  Lady  Soupise's  flat  in  Kensington.  She  enters, 
young,  rich,  beautiful,  and  in  a  ball-dress  which  is  a  dream.  The 
clock  strikes  one.  She  is  flushed  with  success,  with  music,  and 
the  dance  ;  a  little  jealous  of  her  husband,  a  little  weary  of  his 
long  neglect.  She  recalls  Captain  Maramour' s  compliments,  his 
kisses  on  her  hands,  his  pointed  longing  to  love  a  beautiful  being 
and  make  sacrifices  for  her.  She  fears  it  was  wrong  to  listen, 
but  yet  "  it's  so  difficult  to  look  angry  and  severe  when  one  is 
only — startled  !  "  Heigho,  she  lives  again  through  the  early  days 
of  married  life,  and  wishes  it  niight  be  as  foolish — and  as  charming 
— for  ever;  wishes  there  were  no  Mrs.  Fairfax;  wishes  that 
what  the  world  calls  a  happy  marriage  were  not  "  two  years  of 
enchantment,  and  then  a  lifetime  of  etiquette,"  and  wonders  if 
the  women  at  Lady  Seagrave's,  where  every  woman  has  her 
admirers,  suffer  as  does  she.  And  so  wondering,  the  door  opens, 
and  in  steps  Captain  Maramour  !  He  had  found  the  hall  porter 
dozing,  and  her  door  ajar.  He  had  dared  to  hope  that  it  might 
not  be  entirely  accidental,  and  so ! 

It  is  Frou-Frou  and  de  Valreas  again,  but  Frou-Frou  confident 
that  she  loves  her  husband,  and  not  yet  convinced  that  he  does 
not  love  her.  Maramour  offers  worship,  adoration,  for  ever  and 
ever — worship  and  the  Himalayas,  Venice,  Japan.  But  Lady 
Soupise  has  an  answer.  "  A  week  with  you  in  Venice,  and  you 
will  worship  me  for  ever  !  Your  week  would  be  more  amusing 
than  my  eternity."  So  "she  repels  him,  rejects  his  love,  and  is 
dismissing  him,  when  the  outer  door  is  heard  to  slam.  There  is 
no  time  to  think.  Maramour  is  hurried  into  her  boudoir,  and 
she  can  but  fling  herself  upon  a  lounge  before  Sir  Philip  enters. 
He  is  solicitous,  tender,  full  of  self-reproach.  Her  indifference 
to  his  neglect  has  quickened  his  affection.  He  resents  the  life  of 
separation  that  they  lead.  He  even  feels  a  pang  of  jealousy  for 
Maramour.  He  has  loved  her,  if  carelessly,  neglectfully ;  and 
loved  her  alone. 

Bit  by  bit  the  happiness  of  the  old  days  is  dragged  into  the 
light,  until  each  laments — he  openly,  she  with  pretended  scorn— 
the  time  when  it  did  not  seem  foolish  to  be  in  love ;  when  one 
never  yawned,  and  the  other  never  scolded ;  when  it  was  charm- 
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ing  to  be  alone,  and  detestable  when  friends  disturbed  them.  He 
recalls  how  he  would  read  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  to  her,  how 
she  preferred  the  former.  He  remembers  even  where  the  book  stood 
in  her  boudoir.  More,  he  will  get  it  now  !  In  her  terror  she 
bars  his  way,  forbids  his  entering.  He  pleads,  "  If  I  can  find 
the  book  blindfold,  let  me  stay  and  read."  This  is  her  oppor- 
tunity. At  one  swoop  she  can  get  rid  of  Maramour,  and  have 
again  her  husband's  love.  Trembling,  she  binds  his  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief.  Pale  as  a  ghost,  she  flings  wide  the  door. 
And  laughingly  the  husband,  groping,  enters.  Can  Maramour 
pass  untouched,  unobserved  !  It  is  the  old  situation  of  Stephanie 
de  Mohrivart  and  Barrato  the  vengeful  spy.  Stealthily  the 
intruder  glides  by,  steals  to  the  outer  door,  and  with  an  ironical 
bow  disappears,  as  Lady  Soupise  breaks  into  a  sob  of  relief,  and 
Sir  Philip  brings  in  the  Tennyson  in  triumph.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?  "  he  asks.  She  answers,  "  Nothing.  Only  I'm  so  glad 
you  didn't  find  .  .  .  the  wrong  book,"  and  falls  laughing  and 
crying  into  his  arms. 

Given  such  a  scene,  and  three  such  players,  words  would  be 
wasted  in  describing  what  they  did.  If  one  has  seen  Miss 
Terry  in  Portia,  in  Olivia — and  who  is  there  that  has  not  ? — 
does  not  the  scene  live  even  within  this  rough,  crude  outline  ? 
The  tremulous  mood,  the  hunger  of  affection,  the  wilfulness,  the 
pride,  the  scarce  perceptible  softening,  the  deepening  glow  of 
reawakened  love,  the  dismay,  and  terror,  and  ecstatic  joy — 
cannot  one  see  it  all,  hear  it  all,  and  realise  how  enchanting  a 
picture  of  the  Society  woman  was  on  Tuesday  afternoon  un- 
covered, how  consoling  a  picture  of  the  Society  wife  ?  Lover  and 
husband  alike  are  poor  parts  for  actors  of  the  calibre  of  Mr. 
Terriss  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  but  the  acting  redeemed 
them  both.  There  was  an  impulse,  a  fervour  about  the  one,  a 
tenderness  and  gallantry  about  the  qther,  which  was  quite 
delightful,  and  dignified  what  in  essence  is  perhaps  a  rather 
trivial  theme.  As  for  the  authors'  share  in  the  success^  it  was 
undoubted.  The  neatness  and  dexterity  of  their  work,  even  at 
its  most  artificial  point,  could  not  but  be  admired,  and  the  debut 
as  a  dramatist  of  Mrs.  Craigie — better  known  as  John  Oliver 
Hobbes — must  be  pronounced  a  marked  success. 
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"THE  BLACKMAILEKS." 

A  play,  in  four  acts,  by  JOHN  QUAY  and  ANDRE  RAFFALOVICH.    First  produced  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales' s  Theatre,  on  Thursday  Afternoon,  June  7th,  1894. 


Admiral  Sir  Pel- 
hurt  Daii^ar  . 

Mr.  Dangar  Fel 
hort  . . 

Edward  Bond 
Hinton  . . 

Guy  Joscelyn 

Claud  Price 

Servant   to    Hal 


Mr.  JULIAN  CROSS. 
Mr.  C.  COLNAGHI. 

Mr.  A.  BROMLEY  DAVENPORT. 
Mr.  HARRY  EVERSFIELD. 
Mr.  W.  L.  ABINGDON. 


Dangar    . .     . .     Mr.  FRANK  WEATHERSBY. 


Servant  to  the  Bond- 

Hintons Mr.E.  BELLENDEN. 

Hyacinth         Halford 

Dangar     Mr.  CHARLES  THURSBY. 

Lady  Felbert      . .     . .  Miss  EMILY  MILLER. 
The  Hon.  Miss  Alcyra 

Felbert      Miss  MARY  CALLAN. 

Mrs.  Dangar       ..     ..  Mrs.THEoooREWRiGHT. 

Violet     Bond-Hinton  Miss  M.  T.  BRUNTON. 

Susan Miss  HENRIETTA  CROSS. 


Camilla  Bond-Hinton     .'.     ..     ..     Miss  OLGA  BRANDON. 

What  the  authors  of  this  play  intended  us  to  see,  and  what  we 
actually  did  see,  are,  it  seeins,  two  different  things.  What  we  saw 
was  a  party  of  males  and  females,  labelled  "  modern  life,"  but 
never,  as  Mrs.  Gamp  remarked,  "  be'avin  as  sich."  Prominent 
amongst  these  was  a  loathly  object,  played  with  due  artistic 
loathsomeness  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Abingdon,  who  levied  blackmail 
upon  a  married  woman  whose  lover  he  had  been.  Then  we 
traced  the  brief  career  of  an  acquaintance  of  both,  an  amiable  and 
apparently  innocuous  product  of  the  public  schools  and  universities. 
This,  by  'name  Dangar,  overheard  a  startling  conversation 
between  his  hostess  and  the  blackmailer.  What  did  he  do  ? 
Offer  Mrs.  Bond  Hinton  the  protection  of  his  presence?  Kick 
Mr.  Claud  Price  out  of  the  room  ?  Oh,  dear,  no  ;  just  shared 
Mr.  Price's  confidence,  and  took  to  blackmail  himself  as  a  duck 
takes  to  water ! 

From  this  picture  of  "  modern  life  "  we  proceeded  to  another, 
in  which  Dangar' s  friend,  for  whom  he  had,  we  charitably  con- 
cluded, bled  the  wretched  Mrs.  Bond  Hinton,  bolts  with  the 
spoil !  and  thence  to  a  third,  wherein  Blackmailer  No.  2,  for  a 
consideration,  betrays  Blackmailer  No.  1  to  Mr.  Bond  Hinton,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  an  entr'acte,  is  solemnly  arraigned  before  his 
sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts,  whom  he  finally  deserts  for 
the  flashier  joys  of  Paris  and  his  blackmailing  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend — his  mother,  as  he  vanishes,  uttering  the  pious  lament, 
"Oh,  why  didn't  he  kill  himself!  "  upon  which  the  curtain  falls. 

This  was  the  drama  as  played.  What  it  was,  as  written,  the 
Licenser  and  the  authors,  Mr.  John  Gray  and  Mr.  Andre  Eaffalo- 
vich,  alone  can  tell.  As  a  mere  matter  of  gossip,  it  may  be  noted 
that  these  two  gentlemen  utterly  repudiate  the  piece  as  it 
appeared  on  the  boards.  It  was,  they  assert,  only  "  a  mangled 
and  mutilated  version  of  the  first  four  acts,"  and  they  further 
protest  that  "  It  was  only  a  consideration  of  honour  which  pre- 
vented us  from  withdrawing  the  play  when  we  found  to  what  a 
state  it  was  being  reduced  from  rehearsal  to  rehearsal.  We  saw 
scene  after  scene  ruined  by  cuts,  omissions,  impoverishments  and 
slip-shod.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  refused  to  own  the  play  by 
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answering  the  kindly  call  of  a  disconcerted  audience.  We  wish 
to  add  to  our  apology  for  writing  this  letter  that  we  hope  shortly 
to  submit  to  the  public  the  original  version  of  "  The  Black- 
mailers," and  show  how  we  trace  the  makings  and  downward 
career  of  a  scoundrel." 

The  obvious  comment  upon  these  statements  is  that 
rehearsals  no  less  than  actors  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  play  ;  and 
that  if  authors  choose  to  delegate  their  authority  to  unreliable 
people,  or  to  resign  their  power  of  control,  they  have  only  them- 
selves to  thank  for  any  mangling  done  on  the  theatre  premises. 
Imagine  the  case  of  a  book  bearing  the  name  of  Tennyson  or 
Meredith.  Imagine  page  after  page  and  volume  after  volume  of 
incoherent  formless  rubbish,  a  weary  waste  of  unmeaning  words. 
Then  picture  your  feelings  upon  reading  a  disclaimer  from  the 
author  in  these  or  some  similar  words:  "  It  is  entirely  the  fault 
of  the  printers.  They  submitted  proofs  in  a  chaotic  state. 
Indeed  I  was  almost  tempted  to  withdraw  the  book.  But 
please  reserve  judgment  upon  my  work,  for  I  intend  shortly  to 
publish  it  in  its  original  form."  Pray,  why  publish  at  all, 
unless  it  be  in  the  form  that  gives  you  satisfaction,  that  repre- 
sents you  truly,  my  dear  Authors  ? 


SIGNORA  DUSE  IN  "  DIVORCONS." 
"  Divor9ons,"  a  la  Duse,  is  in  a  sense  an  insipid  dish.  Sardou 
— master  tactician  and  autocrat  that  he  is — would  never  have 
permitted  his  play  to  be  treated  as  farce,  if  farce,  audacious, 
risque,  ultra-Parisian,  it  were  not.  True,  he  now  protests  that 
it  was  meant  for  comedy  all  along.  True,  he  tacitly  ignores  all 
that  was  done  for  it  by  Chaumont — Chaumont  of  the  pigmy  voice 
and  towering  talent — Chaumont,  who  overlays  her  music-hall 
training  with  the  finish  of  a  Mrs.  Gaston  Murray  and  the  vis 
comica  of  a  Mrs.  John  Wood.  But  in  despite  of  protests  and 
denials,  it  is  obvious  that  the  piece  was  written  as  farce,  that  it 
was  devised  as  a  dish  to  be  served  with  appropriate  sauce  piquante. 
And  further  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  sauce  is  missing,  the 
flavour  is  missing  too. 

Now,  with  Signora  Duse,  the  sauce,  if  not  entirely  missing,  is 
added  with  a  niggard  hand,  and  there  consequently  comes  a 
moment  when  we  borrow,  from  Robert  Browning,  a  question  and 
a  reply,  "Did  Cyprienne  so?  The  less  Cyprienne  she."  That 
is  the  inevitable  comment  upon  Signora  Duse's  third  act.  Her 
preceding  acts  may  stand.  True,  they  are  all  comedy,  with 
never  a  taint  of  farce.  And  that  we  take  to  be  contrary  to  the 
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meaning  of  Sardou.  Nevertheless  they  may  stand — brief  monu- 
ments of  sweet  capricious  womanhood.  Though  farce  it  be,  let 
us  by  all  means  have  these  scenes  of  comedy;  for  they  are 
almost  faultless,  and  delicious  and  enchanting  quite.  Not  a  mood 
of  the  discontented  wife,  the  would-be  romantic  heroine,  the 
woman  rabid  with  jealousy,  but  is  lighted  up  with  looks  and  ges- 
tures so  vivid  and  tones  so  luminant,  that  each  shines  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noon.  It  is  only  after  the  reconciliation — rendered 
with  matchless  delicacy  and  amazing  skill — that  one  is  reminded 
of  Oliver's  pathetic  position,  when  impelled  to  "  ask  for  more." 

The  supping  with  her  husband  at  a  restaurant,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  her  discarded  lover,  is  an  episode  in  farce,  if  ever  such 
there  were.  It  is  a  savoury  which  demands  the  aforesaid  sauce 
piquante,  or  failing  that,  ruthless  elimination  from  the  menu. 
Signora  Duse  performed  something  of  a  miracle  in  keeping  the 
early  scenes  in  a  comedy  plane.  But  even  she  can  only  fail  in 
attempting  it  with  the  final  act.  And  upon  this  needless,  self- 
sought  defeat,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  this  much  stress.  Still,  when 
all  is  said,  and  the  harshest  emphasis  laid  upon  this  wilfully 
austere  conception  of  a  heroine  no  doubt  purposefully  and 
expressly  christened  "  Cyprienne,"  there  is  much  on  which  to 
lavish  admiration.  At  its  best  it  is  comedy  acting,  richer  in 
"  human  nature,"  freer  from  artifice,  than  the  comedy  of  any 
comedienne  of  our  time.  At  its  worst  it  is  Signora  Duse,  an 
artist  unapproachable,  an  actress  unsurpassed,  working  in  a 
foreign  medium.  So,  best  or  worst,  it  is  something  worth  making 
some  sacrifice  to  see. 


"  CAVALLERIA  EUSTICANA  "  AND  "  LA  LOCANDIERA." 

"  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  and  "  La  Locandiera  "  were  played  by 
her  in  conjunction  last  year,  and  then,  as  now,  it  proved  impos- 
sible to  express  the  admiration  that  was  her  due.  The  grimmest 
realism  is  boldly  set  plump  against  mere  frivolous  artifice,  yet  at 
no  single  moment  in  tragedy  or  comedy  can  one  say  "  this  is  not 
true."  The  familiar  story  of  Santuzza,  set  forth  with  a  painful 
exactitude  only  to  be  matched  in  Ouida's  masterly  "Village 
Commune,"  has  certainly  never  been  told  with  such  intense  feel- 
ing. Love,  rage,  jealousy,  despair,  flit  across  this  extraordinary 
woman's  face,  flash  out  from  her  gestures  and  her  voice,  vivid  and 
fiery  as  lightning.  And  then  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  end  of 
this  squalid  tragedy,  there  trips  on  to  the  stage  the  laughing 
embodiment  of  coquetry  itself,  and  not  a  look,  not  a  note,  but 
moves  you  to  merriment ;  as,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  not  a 
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note,  not  a  look,  but  moved  you  to  pity  and  to  pain.  It  is  a 
marvellous  exhibition  of  versatility,  an  amazing  disclosure  of 
power.  That  is  the  best  that  can  be  said.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
well  that  this  wonderful  actress  should  return,  as  she  is  about  to 
do,  to  the  [camellia-strewn  path  of  Marguerite  Gautier,  for  there 
undoubtedly,  no  matter  what  triumphs  she  achieves  elsewhere, 
her  art  is  seen  at  its  best. 


The  new  ballet  at  the  Empire  is  distinguished  by  all  the 
genius  for  colour  and  design  usually  displayed  at  this  theatre, 
but  the  thread  of  motive  is  rather  too  slight.  La  Frolique,  who 
gives  her  name  to  the  composition,  is  a  dancer  whose  reputation 
has  been  both  made  and  marred  by  pre-eminence  in  the 
"chahut."  For  persisting  in  her  very  nimble,  graceful  steps, 
this  head-  (and  feet-)  strong  young  lady  is  arrested  at  a  public 
ball.  Haled  before  a  Court,  she  tries  the  fascinations  of  her 
twinkling  toes  and  billowing  skirts  upon  the  potent,  grave,  and 
reverend  signers  upon  the  bench,  with  the  inevitable  result. 
Not  a  soul  in  Court  can  withstand  the  infection,  and,  as  in 
"  Kuddigore,"  even  the  pictures  on  the  wall  join  in  the  romp  and 
revel  that  ensues.  Miss  Florence  Levey,  enjoying  a  better 
opportunity  than  she  has  had  since  the  days  of  the  famous  pas 
de  quatre,  is  the  life  of  the  piece,  and  she  has  the  further  advan- 
tage of  wearing  the  prettiest  and  most  restful  dancing  dress, 
voluminous  grey  silk  adorned  with  floating  lemon-coloured 
streamers,  that  it  ever  entered  the  brain  of  a  costumiere  to  con- 
ceive. Madame  Cavalazzi  is  once  again  supreme  in  pantomime. 
To  many  it  must  be  ample  compensation  for  the  occasionally 
dazzling  whirl  of  brilliant  figures,  to  watch  the  stately  gestures 
and  superb  repose  of  this  interesting  actress.  And  a  new  comer, 
Signorina  Brambilla,  dances  with  unusual  elegance  and  crispness 
in  the  Italian  operatic  style.  Altogether  Madame  Katti  Lanner's 
last  invention  is  worthy  of  its  place. 

ADDISON  BRIGHT. 
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Some  Amateur  Performances. 


TRIPLE    BILL    AT    THE    BIJOU    THEATRE. 

"  Fennel  "  was  one  of  the  items  set  forth  in  that  triple  bill,  but 
Mr.  Jerome's  little  drama  was  not  the  bait  that  landed  me  safely 
in  the  Bijou  Theatre.  That,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with 
us,  and,  welcome  though  it  be,  it  can  no  longer  boast  the 
attraction  of  novelty.  In  that  respect  it  had  to  yield  to  the 
superior  claims  of  Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell's  little  play,  "  In  the 
Season,"  with  regard  to  which  these  amateurs  had  had  the 
enterprise  to  enact  the  Stanley  of  exploration.  And,  as  the 
event  proved,  not  only  enterprise  but  discrimination  must  be 
placed  to  their  credit,  for  the  little  play  proved  a  more  veritable 
"  find  "  than  anything  at  which  amateurs  have  recently  snatched 
in  their  endeavour  to  assuage  their  thirst  for  novelty,  and  those 
amongst  the  audience  who  could  boast  familiarity  with  the  sock 
and  buskin  must  have  left  the  hall  firmly  resolved  to  lose  no  time 
in  setting  the  delectable  morsel  before  his  or  her  own  circle  of 
friends.  And  if  all  those  who  will  speedily  be  thronging  in  their 
wake  show  as  delicate  an  appreciation  of  its  cleverness  and 
charm  as  that  evinced  by  Mr.  Hobday,  Mr.  Fleming 
Baxter,  and  Miss  May  Jobling,  they  will  have  no  need  to  dread 
the  searching  eye  of  criticism.  The  same  trio  reappeared  in  Mr. 
Jerome's  drama,  one  of  them  at  least — Mr.  Hobday — scoring  even 
more  heavily  than  in  the  earlier  play.  His  Taddeo  was  a  fine, 
fruity  piece  of  comedy,  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  best 
amateur  renderings  there  have  been.  The  path  of  the  hunchback 
hero  is  beset  with  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  ;  but  Mr.  Fleming 
Baxter  is  not  amongst  these,  and  he  came  through  a  trying  ordeal, 
if  not  with  colours  flying,  with  a  measure  of  success  distinctly 
surprising  in  a  young  actor.  Miss  Jobling  and  Mr.  Frank  Gibbs 
as  the  lovers  were  comely  to  look  upon,  and  the  actress  in 
particular  was  not  slow  to  avail  herself  of  every  acting  oppor- 
tunity afforded  her.  "  My  Lady  Help  "  made  up  the  bill,  and 
showed  off  Miss  Laura  Everitt  and  Mr.  Ernest  Meads  to  better 
advantage  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  them. 


"  GARRICK  "  AT  THE  LADBROKE  HALL. 

To  step  forth  bravely  and  fight  in  the  open  is  a  course  to  be 
commended — but  not,  as  a  rule,  amongst  amateurs.     For  all  but 
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the  strongest  this  means  disaster,  and  since  success  on  a  lower 
plane  is  to  be  esteemed  above  failure  on  the  higher,  it  is  the  safer 
plan,  when  the  lion's  skin  falls  short,  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
Richelieu,  and  eke  it  out  with  that  of  the  fox.  Mr.  Gordon 
Taylor  had  done  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  he  set  out  to  play 
Garrick.  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  many  things  well.  His  successes 
far  outnumber  his  failures,  and  even  in  failure  he  is  more  inter- 
esting than  many  amateurs  in  success  ;  but  he  cannot  carry  the 
day  with  Garrick  played  as  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  playing  it. 
The  lion's  skin,  and  nothing  but  the  lion's  skin,  will  content 
him.  But  the  lion's  skin  makes  too  severe  a  drain  upon  his 
powers  of  endurance,  and  the  result  is  not  of  the  happiest.  Had 
he  availed  himself  of  the  humbler  substitute  and  exchanged  fear- 
lessness for  craft  there  had  been  another  tale  to  tell,  for  he  has 
many  of  the  qualities  to  fit  him  for  the  pai*t,  Mr.  Teversham  got 
an  immense  amount  of  humour  out  of  Ingot,  and  altogether  by 
legitimate  means.  And  the  heroine  was  played  with  an 
estimable  amount  of  power  by  Miss  Drayton,  an  actress  with  a 
wider  stock-in-trade  than  merely  a  fair  face  and  a  winning 
manner.  Mr.  Murray  Lochner's  scenes  were  not  deficient  in 
spirit,  though  he  does  not  realize  the  idea  of  a  roystering  young 
blood;  and  the  comic  relief  was,  as  usual,  hailed  with  delight, 
sometimes  deserved  and  sometimes  not. 


New   Plays. 

PRODUCED    AND  IMPORTANT    REVIVALS   in   London,   from    May    18th  to 
June  14,  1894. 

(Revivals  are  marked  thus  *) 
May   19*  "  Money,"  comedy,  in  five  acts,  by  the  late  Edward 

Bulwer  Lytton.     Garrick. 
,,     23     "  La  Locandiera,"   comedy,  in  three  acts,   by  Carlo 

Goldoni.     Daly's. 
„     23     "  Cavalleria  Eusticana,"  drama,  in  one  act,  by  Giuseppe 

Verga.     Daly's. 
„     24     "  Old  Moss,"  farce,  by  F.  D.  Head.     Bijou  Theatre, 

Bays  water. 
„     24     "  Time,  Hunger,  and  the  Law,"  play,  in  one  act,  by 

Lawrence  Irving.     Criterion. 
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May  24     "  The  Super,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  A.  M.  Heathcote. 

Criterion. 
,,     30::'  "  The  Candidate,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  adapted  by 

Justin  H.  M'Carthy.     Criterion. 
,,     31     "  Life's  Parting  Ways,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Julia 

Gilbert-Gilmer.     Manor  Eooms,  Hackney. 
June     2     UA  Noble  Falsehood,"  play,  in   one   act,  by  Edwin 

Drew.     St.  George's  Hall. 
,,       4     "  Insurance  Money,"   drama,   in   five  acts,  by  Corrie 

Burns.     Lyric,  Hammersmith. 
,,       5     "Journeys    End    in    Lovers    Meeting,"   proverb,    in 

one   act,  by  "  John   Oliver   Hobbes  "  and  George 

Moore.     Daly's. 
,,       7     "  The  Blackmailers,"  play,  by  John  Gray  and  Andre 

Raffalovich.     Prince  of  Wales'. 

,,     11     "Werther,"  opera,  by  M.  Massenet.     Covent  Garden. 
„     11     "  The   Jerry   Builder,"    comedy,    by   Mark   Melford. 

Grand.     (Transferred  to  Strand,  June  18.) 
,,     14     "  Cherry  Hall,"  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Forbes  Dawson. 

Avenue. 
,,     14     "  Sixes   and   Sevens,"  duologue,  by  E.  H.  Whitmore. 

Criterion. 
,,     14     "  Cash  for  Coronet,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  J.  Leon 

Cassilis  and  F.  H.  Morland.     North  London  Insti- 
tute, Dalston. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  May  15th  to  June  llth,  1894  : — 
May  14     "  Tom's  Mother-in-Law,"  farcical  comedy,  in  two  acts, 
by  C.  F.  Jones  and  J.  D.  Clay.     Corn  Exchange, 
Swindon. 

,,  17  "  The  Angels  of  Paris,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Frank 
Kogersand  Matt  Wilkinson.  Theatre  Royal,  Scar- 
borough. 

,,  23  "  Eric's  Good  Angel,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  Frank  Bird 
and  Cecil  Crofton.  Theatre  Royal,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

„  24  "The  Sands  of  Time,"  drama,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Pryce 
Jenkins.  Assembly  Rooms  Theatre,  Neath. 

,,  28  "  Sherlock  Holmes,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  C.  Rogers. 
Theatre  Royal,  Glasgow. 

,,  28  "  A  Fight  for  Freedom,"  musical  drama,  by  B.  Landeck 
and  A.  Shirley;  music  by  C.  Vernon  and  E.  Ward. 
Aquarium,  Brighton. 

,,28  "  The  Phunny graph,"  sketch,  by  F.  Bowyer  and  Her- 
bert Sparling.  Folkestone  Theatre. 
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June  1     "  The  Wonder- Worker,"  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Stuart 

Cumberland.     Theatre  Royal,  Margate. 
,,     1     "  Birthright,"  drama,  in-  four  acts,  by  John  Douglass. 

Theatre  Koyal,  Huddersfield. 
„     1     "  Randolph  the  Reckless,"  new  version  of  the  burlesque, 

by  Victor  Stevens.     Opera  House,  Cork. 
„     1     "Pa's  Pills,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,   by  C.  A.  Fisher. 

Bijou  Theatre,  Aberystwith. 
,,     4     "  Reported  Missing,"  melodrama,  in  four  acts,  by  Forbes 

Dawson.     Theatre  Royal,  Bristol. 
,,     4     "  The  Miner's  Luck,"   drama,  in  five   acts,  by  Frank 

Edwards.     Clarence  Theatre,  Pontypridd. 
,,     8     "  The  Marriage  Knot,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Fred. 

Yarman.     Amphitheatre,  Ramsgate. 
,,     8     "A  Sailor's  Honour,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  A.  Carlton 

and  W.  R.  Waldron.     New  Theatre  Royal,  Lin- 
coln. 
,,  11     "  The  Atonement,"  drama,  in  one  act,  by  C.  A.  Fisher. 

Bijou  Theatre,  Aberystwith. 

In  Paris,  from  May  17th  to  June  9th,  1894  :— 

May  21      "  Les  Romanesques,"  comedy,  in   three   acts    (verse), 

by  M.  Eugene  Rostand.     Fraii9ais. 
„     21     "  Le  Voile,"  comedy,  in  one  act  (verse),  by  M.  Georges 

Rodenbach.     Fran9ais. 
,,     21     "Le  Bandeau  de  Psyche,"  comedy,  in  one  act  (verse), 

by  M.  Louis  Marsolleau.     Fran9ais. 
,,     25     "  Djelma,"  opera,  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  C.  Lomon  ; 

music  by  C.  Lefebvre.     Opera. 
,,     30     "  Fleur  de  Vertu,"  vaudeville-operetta,  in  three  acts, 

by    M.   Ernest    Depre,   music    by   Edmond   Diet. 

Bouffes-Parisiens. 
June    4     "  L'Engrenage,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  M.  Eugene 

Brieux.     Nouveautes. 
,,       9  *"  Le  Juif  Errant,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  M.  d'Ennery. 

Chatelet. 


[All  MSS.  should  be  forwarded  direct  to  THE  EDITOR 
(Mr.  EGLINGTON),  7,  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C., 
accompanied  by  stamps  for  return  in  case  of  rejection.] 
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Is   Forgiveness  a  Failure? 


ID  Mr.  Malcolm  Salaman,  in  his  play,  "  A  Modern 
Eve,"  intend  to  prove  that  it  is  never  wise  to  forgive 
a  woman  ? 

Certain  speeches  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
characters  at  the  end  of  the  play  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  he  did,  but  one  would  prefer  to  hope  not. 
The  piece,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  witty,  so  lifelike,  and  it 
kept  the  audience  so  completely  interested  all  through 
a  hot  afternoon,  that  it  seems  only  reasonable  to 
believe  that  so  excellent  a  critic  of  life,  and  so  keen  an  observer  of 
life,  if  he  had  had  a  theory  to  prove  would  have  proved  it  more 
conclusively. 

A  theorist,  too,  might  have  been  expected  to  take  as  the 
exponents  of  his  theory,  a  woman  who  might  have  been  lovable 
if  she  had  not  been  unfaithful,  and  a  man  whose  forgiveness 
would  have  been  generous  and  complete  ;  but  Mr.  Salaman  has 
taken  types  which  were  hopeless  from  the  first.  His  husband 
and  wife  must  have  parted  in  the  end,  had  there  been  no  technical 
sin,  no  formal  forgiveness ;  nor  no  second  lover  to  come  forward 
just  at  the  dangerous  moment. 

Vivian  Hereford  was  not  a  good  woman  ;  but  then  she  would 
not  have  been  a  good  woman  if  she  had  remained  true  to  her 
husband.  She  did  not  leave  him  through  passion.  She  was 
incapable  of  passion — or  even  of  affection ;  she  had  a  con- 
stitutional dislike  of  vice,  of  one  kind.  She  left  her  husband 
because  she  was  shallow,  selfish,  and  egotistical ;  and  if  she  had 
remained  with  him  she  would  still  have  been  shallow,  selfish, 
and  egotistical.  Selfishness  and  egotism  are  also  vices,  and  have 
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probably  wrecked  more  homes  than  unfaithfulness.  Men  make 
most  of  their  mistakes  in  love  and  marriage  by  ignoring  this — by 
ruling  that  a  woman  has  only  two  virtues — beauty  and  purity. 
Given  these,  nothing  else  matters ;  without  these,  nothing  else 
counts. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Vivian  Hereford's  vices  might  have 
induced  her  to  remain  with  her  husband  ;  that  her  shallowness 
might  have  taken  the  form  of  rigid  conventional  adherence  to 
the  outward  forms  of  morality,  rather  than  the  stereotyped  con- 
ventional rebellion  against  them  ;  but  she  would  not  have  been  a 
lovable  woman  any  the  more  for  that.  We  are  told  quite 
plainly  that  she  left  her  lover  instantly  on  discovering  that  he 
was  not  the  exalted  Platonic  friend  she  had  wished  him  to  be. 
That  was  well — well  and  good  ;  the  best  thing  we  hear  about  her — 
but  can  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  had  the  disilluson- 
ment  taken  place  even  earlier,  when  the  elopement  was  only 
proposed  let  us  say,  instead  of  when  it  had  taken  place,  so  that 
the  husband  had  never  even  known  it  had  been  contemplated, 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hereford  would  have  "  lived  happy  ever 
after  "  ? 

And  the  husband  was  nearly  as  much  to  blame  as  the  wife. 
Eardly  Hereford  was  loving  and  faithful ;  but  a  man  may  be 
loving  and  faithful  and  yet  exceedingly  tedious.  I  don't  want  to 
b3  unfairly  emphatic  on  the  woman's  side  ;  but  doesn't  every 
man  know  that  a  woman  may  be  absolutely  loving  and  faithful 
and  yet  insufferably  tedious.  A  love  that  expresses  itself  in 
gloom  and  silent  reproach  is  not  likely  to  win  love  in  return. 
The  hackneyed  phrase,  "  I  want  to  live  my  own  life  "  very  often 
only  means  "  I  want  to  have  a  good  time,"  to  feel  alive  and 
happy.  We  all  want  to  have  a  good  time,  wrhether  we  own  it  or 
not,  and  a  woman  can  never  really  enjoy  herself  alone.  Eardly 
Hereford  did  not  actually  prevent  his  wife  from  having  a  good 
time,  but  he  sternly  refused  to  have  a  good  time  with  her  ; 
he  had  forgiven  her,  and  he  expected  her  to  remember  it. 
He  told  us  that  he  was  absorbed  in  business  only  that  he 
might  provide  his  wife  with  luxuries.  That  was  the  form 
his  selfishness  took :  he  wished  to  please  his  wife  in  his  own 
way.  If  we  want  to  please  others  it  must  be  in.  their  way,  not 
our  own.  We  are  not  told  that  the  wife  was  at  all  fond  of 
luxuries  or  extravagance  ;  had  she  not  owned  contentedly,  even 
triumphantly,  that  her  pretty  gown  was  last  year's  ?  If  he  had 
been  a  little  frivolous  for  her  sake  she  would  have  liked  that 
much  better  than  the  prospect  of  diamonds  when  she  was  fifty. 
A  young  childless  woman  doesn't  realise,  and  doesn't  want  to 
realise,  that  she  ever  will  be  fifty,  even  though  she  should  then 
have  diamonds — the  present  is  everything. 
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\  noticed  an  engaged  girl  at  a  very  frivolous  and  very  delight- 
ful water  picm  the  other  day,  exceedingly  happy  because  her 
K>viT  was  in  attendance.  "I  thought  you  told  me  Teddy  never 
ought  to  leave  his  work  on  Thursdays,"  some  one  said  to  her- 
"  I  know  he  shouldn't ;  hut  he  sometimes  does  what  he  shouldn't 
when  I  want  him  to  very  much,"  the  girl  answered,  with  a 
sort  of  quiet  content,  that  showed  this  one  day's  frolic  in  her 
lover's  company  much  more  ensured  his  hold  on  her  love  than 
the  general  prospect  of  a  hundred-guinea  sideboard  some  seven- 
teen years  later.  Eardhj  Hereford,  with  his  absorption  in  his 
business,  his  conventionality,  his  lack  of  friendliness,  his  cold, 
grudged,  vindictive  forgiveness,  was  the  sort  of  man  likely  to  lose 
the  love  even  of  a  good  woman. 

And  then  he  went  about  with  a  grievance.  Can  any  woman  be 
expected  to  live  happily  with  a  husband  and  a  grievance?  For  that 
matter,  could  any  man  live  happily  with  a  wife  and  a  grievance  ? 
A  grievance  can  do  more  to  make  a  home  intolerable  than  smoky 
chimneys.  And  this  home  had  other  drawbacks  in  addition  to 
the  grievance,  in  the  shape  of  an  indiscreet  mother  and  an  inter- 
fering friend.  The  mother  constantly  sympathising  more  with 
her  son-in-law  than  will  her  daughter,  constantly  harping  on  his 
virtues,  constantly  reminding  her  daughter  how  "  generously"  her 
husband  had  forgiven  her,  was  an  unhealthy  element  in  the 
house.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  if  any  wife  ever  found  her 
husband's  mother  constantly  wearying  him  with  her  praises,  and 
pointing  out  that  she  was  a  saint,  and  too  good  for  him,  she 
would  protest  against  the  practice  as  the  surest  means  of  under- 
mining the  man's  love. 

And  worse  even  than  the  mother  was  the  interfering  friend, 
who  apparently  tried  to  cheer  the  moody  husband  by  sneers  at 
women  in  general,  and  to  strengthen  his  faith  in  his  wife  by  hinting 
that  she  is  insincere  even  in  her  anger,  and  who  prevented  a  meet- 
ing between  the  two  at  the  one  moment  when  it  would  nave 
been  possible  for  them  to  arrive  at  an  understanding.  Soft  sub- 
stances can  be  made  one  at  any  time,  hard  metals  only  when 
both  are  at  white  heat ;  and  in  this  one  moment  of  white  heat, 
though  it  was  the  heat  of  rage  rather  than  of  passion,  it  was  just 
possible  that  this  husband  and  wife  might  have  become  one 
had  not  that  friend  from  India  kept  them  apart.  It  was  he  who 
spoke  the  theory  that  forgiveness  of  a  wife  is  a  foolish  mistake, 
and  he  certainly  did  his  best  to  make  evidence  to  prove  it. 

I  am  not  discussing  whether  his  theory  is  sound  or  not ;  the 
subject  is  too  big  for  me.  I  remember  when  first  I  came  to 
London,  very  raw  and  very  frightened,  and  very  much  impressed 
with  everything,  hearing  the  question  discussed  at  a  supper  party. 
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At  first  I  was  naturally  horrified  that  people  in  this  wonderful 
London  should  talk  of  wicked  wives  and  for?'  veness  and  such 
awful  things  at  a  party  ;  but  presently  I  saw  it  was  all  right,  and 
distinctly  educational,  so  I  listened  and  watched,  and  I  saw  that 
all  the  best-looking,  cleverest,  and  most  companionable  among 
the  men — the  men  who  naturally  had  least  to  fear,  in  fact — were 
on  the  side  of  forgiveness ;  and  all  the  dull,  uninteresting  men, 
who  had  contributed  least  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  were 
against  it.  And  the  same  with  the  women  in  regard  to  forgiving 
husbands.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  I  have  gone  on  seeing  the 
same  thing  ever  since.  It  is  only  the  best  men  and  the  best 
women  who  have  the  genius  to  forgive ;  and  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, it  is  only  the  best  men  and  women  who  have  the  genius 
to  be  forgiven.  Mr.  Salaman's  play  was  brilliantly  written  and 
admirably  acted  ;  but  in  telling  us  this  story  of  a  man  in  whose 
hands  forgiveness  became  more  bitter  than  resentment,  and  a 
woman  so  ignoble  that  the  particular  sin  for  which  she  was  for- 
given was  by  no  means  the  most  unlovable  of  her  faults,  he 
may  have  inclined  some  of  us  to  the  belief  that  incompatibility 
of  temper  is  sufficient  ground  for  divorce,  but  he  surely  has 
not  proved  that  forgiveness  is  folly. 

V. 


Drunkenness    on    the    Stage. 

T  is  always  exceedingly  difficult  to  play  the  drunkard's 
part  on  the  stage,  the  actor  being  torn  in  two  by  the 
desire  of  being  true  to  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fear  of  repelling  the  audience  on  the  other.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  a  grim  sight  it  is,  this  unre- 
strained degradation,  this  passing  idiotcy — as  if  the 
man  were  beating  himself  with  his  own  stick  !  There 
is,  of  course,  a  humorous  side  to  such  want  of  self- 
respect,  such  mutilation  of  the  mother  tongue,  such  gestures, 
gaucheries,  tumbles,  and  all  the  innumerable  insanities  of 
drunkenness ;  but  the  comedy  of  it  is  so  heartrending,  that  even 
by  laughing  heartily  you  can  often  barely  manage  to  save  the 
situation  at  all. 
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Hearing  Schneider,  the  famous  leading  lady  of  Meilhac  and 
Halevy,  stuttering  out  between  two  hiccoughs  : 

"  Je  suis  un  peu  grise,  chut !     .     .     .     . 
"  Faut  pas  qu'on  le  dise     .     .     .     ." 

watching  her  showing  off  her  uncertain  gait  and  stupefied  expres- 
sion all  up  and  down  the  stage,  you  fell  to  thinking  of  the  exits 
from  those  night  restaurants  in  the  time  of  the  carnival,  when 
all  the  pharmacies  are  shut  up,  and  nowhere  can  you  get  the  least 
drop  of  sal  volatile  for  love  or  money. 

As  if  to  accentuate  the  contrast,  Dupuis  used,  on  the  same 
stage,  in  "  Lies  Millions  de  Gladiator,"  to  play  to  perfection  that 
airy  intoxication  that  follows  on  a  good  dinner,  where  one  has 
taken  a  soupc(on  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  quench 
one's  thirst :  how  that  easily  moved  young  Isidore  with  his  sob- 
bing outbursts,  the  flexibility  of  his  ideas,  his  quiet  contempt  of 
life,  gave  proofs  of  hidden  healthy  generous  qualities  to  the  de- 
velopment of  which  he  had  just  done  violence. 

And  the  drunkenness  of  Bressant  in  "  The  Barber  of  Seville," 
can  you  remember  it  ?  What  distinction,  what  kindly  humour, 
what  respect  for  truth  and  propriety  ! 

•  Marie  Laurent  herself,  before  playing  the  "  Voleuse  d'Enfants," 
had  in  the  "  Chevaliers  du  Brouillard  "  a  whole  act  of  wild, 
merry,  self-asser/ting  intoxication  to  go  through ;  only  she 
happened  to  be  portraying  a  young  scoundrel  adorned  with  every 
possible  vice,  and  the  disguise  facilitated  the  daring  originality  of 
the  part  considerably  for  her.  But  to  play  in  Paris,  before  a 
French  audience  and  at  a  time  when  the  modern  operetta  had 
not  succeeded  in  rendering  us  proof  against  any  shock,  to  play 
the  part  of  a  woman  recklessly  drunk  was  a  difficult,  risky  thing 
to  do.  The  actress  hesitated  long  before  undertaking  such  a 
part ;  then,  once  her  mind  made  up,  she  resolved  to  save  the 
creation  from  contempt  by  pushing  it  to  that  horrible  extreme  of 
realism  which  becomes  sheer  art  by  force  of  exactitude,  con- 
scientiousness, and  emotion. 

Her  first  idea  was  to  go  to  London  and  study  the  stupe- 
fying effects  of  gin  in  the  slums  of  the  mighty  city ;  but  not 
having  time  enough  for  that  she  contented  herself  with  watching 
the  people  of  Paris  all  around  her,  who,  if  they  have  not  gin, 
have  that  terrible  vermouth,  so  harmful  and  obnoxious;  and  then, 
absinthe,  bitters,  a  whole  variety  of  dangerous  falsifications, 
mingling  their  poisonous  colours  together  behind  the  misty  plate 
glass  windows  of  the  public  house. 

In  the  suburban  boulevards,  as  early  as  the  dawn,  you 
should  see  the  workmen  as  they  go  to  their  work  clamouring 
up  against  the  scarcely  opened  shutters  of  the  inns,  and  absorb- 
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ing,  as  a  corrective  to  the  cold  dismal  air  of  the  Parisian  morning, 
a  large  glass  of  pale  brandy,  which  they  call  their  "  drop.* 
And,  what  a  drop  !  If  one  by  chance  falls  on  to  the  zinc  counter  it 
makes  a  blue,  violet  corroding  mark  there,  as  in  the  falling  of  a 
-lighted  match.  Imagine  such  a  drop  falling  into  a  poor  empty 
stomach.  "  Oh  !  it  wakes  one  up,"  they  plead  !  Alas  !  it  besots, 
stupefies  one  considerably  more  ;  and  in  very  little  time  London 
will  not  be  able  to  give  any  more  points  to  Paris  in  the  matter  of 
drunkenness. 

Often,  when  she  left  the  theatre,  Marie  Laurent,  accompanied 
by  her  husband,  followed  for  hours  some  wretched  intoxicated 
man  who  rolled  on,  knocking  up  against  the  wall  as  he  went, 
gesticulating,  haranguing  closed  doors,  telling  aloud  his  dream — 
his  incoherent  dream — now  animated,  now  sad.  She  studied 
minutely  this  collapse  of  will,  dragging  the  body  after  it  in  every 
sense,  conquering  it,  enervating  it,  propping  it  up  at  last 
against  some  landmark  or  letting  it  sink  down  by  the  edge  of 
the  pavement,  stupid,  sickly,  with  a  smile  tortured  with 
fatigue  and  suffering.  Each  day  the  artist  noticed  some  new 
feature,  some  fresh  trick  ;  but  as  she  gradually  forsook  the  con- 
ventional for  the  real  rendering  she  became  appalled  at  the  horror 
of  the  task.  "It  is  impossible,"  she  would  say  to  herself;  "  no 
audience  would  sit  it  out." 

Therefore  a  terrible  dread,  such  as  she  had  never  felt  before, 
nearly  overwhelmed  her  on  the  first  night  of  the  "  Voleuse 
d'Enfants,"  when  she  came  on  in  the  third  act.  She  entered  at 
the  very  back  of  the  stage,  by  a  platform  with  a  descent  of 
several  steps.  Her  dread  increased  at  the  sight  and  thought  of 
this  difficult  and  characteristic  descent  which  she  intended  to 
effect  in  an  absolutely  realistic  style.  Marvellously  and  fearfully 
clad  in  the  most  hideous  rags,  pitiable  in  her  outcast,  weary 
appearance,  by  supporting  herself,  by  reeling,  by  clutching  at 
herself,  she  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  without  the  least 
show  of  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  This  icy  indiffer- 
ence troubled  the  actress.  She  had  reckoned  that  directly  she 
made  her  appearance  the  house  would  be  moved  either  to 
enthusiasm  or  disgust,  and  would  show  it  accordingly.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  Stupefaction  dominated  every  other  emotion. 
Expectant  quiet  waiting.  Oh  !  how  long  those  six  steps  seemed 
to  her.  "  I  might  have  walked  ten  times  across  from  the 
Madeleine  to  the  Bastille/'  she  said  afterwards,  "and  I  shouldn't 
have  felt  nearly  as  tired  as  I  did  when  I  got  to  the  last  of  those 
awful  steps." 

Those  indeed  are  agonizing  moments  for  the  actor  when  he 
sees  all  those  countless  heads  inclined  towards  him,  those  count- 
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uyc's   in  which  the  only  expression  he  can  read  is  one  of 
( •xpfc-taiicy — of  greedy,  ill-restrained  curiosity. 

l.iit  when  she  drew  near  the  footlights;  when  the  audience 
tmi  i  id  itself  face  to  face  with  this  appalling  picture  of  drunken- 
ness, this  drawn  countenance  convulsed  with  hideous  internal 
burning,  these  large  eyes  with  flames  darting  across  them,  the 
black  hair  all  plastered,  sticky  with  mud  or  water — -when  all  at 
once  the  public  grasped  that  this  mass  of  tatters  was  living, 
.suffering  especially  too,  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  ignoble  drunken 
creature  before  it,  but  some  poor  damned  soul  forgotten  by 
Dante,  carrying  its  own  hell  within  its  heart,  then  was  that 
stolid  public  moved  to  wondrous  pity  and  enthusiasm,  and 
rewarded  the  gallant  actress  by  loud  and  prolonged  applause. 

ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 


Some  Peculiarities  of  the  French  Theatre. 


N  many  respects  the  French  Theatre  is  a  very  old- 
fashioned  institution.  This  is  not  merely  the  English- 
man's view,  born  of  insular  prejudice ;  the  Parisians 
themselves,  loyal  as  they  are  to  everything  connected 
with  their  beautiful  city,  break  out  at  intervals  in  com- 
plaints against  the  hardy  faults  in  their  theatrical 
system.  Artistically  no  doubt  the  French  theatre  can 
give  our  own  points.  However  the  "  stars  "  on  either 
side  of  the  Channel  may  compare,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  dramatic  profession  in 
France  are  far  above  the  rank  and  file  in  England.  It  has 
become  a  platitude  to  say  that  the  French  are  born  actors  and 
astresses;  but  truth  will  out,  even  in  a  platitude,  to  parody  a  say- 
ing of  a  learned  judge.  Whatever  their  faults  the  players  manage 
to  put  life  and  movement  into  everything  they  do ;  and  to  be 
saved  from  tedious  dulness  is  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

But  it  is  in  more  material  matters  that  the  French  theatres 
fall  away.  The  Englishman,  during  the  early  days  of  his 
residence  in  Paris,  misses  the  comfort  and  consideration  he  is 
accustomed  to  at  home.  The  seating  accommodation  and  general 
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arrangements  are  good  enough  when  one  gets  inside ;  but  it  is  in 
the  getting  there  that  so  much  of  the  trouble  lies.  No  effort 
seems  to  be  spared  to  make  the  visitor  feel  that  a  privilege  is 
being  conferred  upon  him.  If  he  wishes  to  take  a  seat  before- 
hand to  avoid  crushing  and  disappointment  he  is  made  to  pay  for 
the  advantage.  The  absurd  and  antiquated  booking  fees  still 
flourish,  and  anything  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  additional 
charge  is  levied  on  advance  tickets.  The  managerial  vagaries 
do  not,  however,  stop  here.  Before  one  reaches  one's  seat 
there  are  the  ouvreuses  to  be  reckoned  with — the  sour-visaged, 
sour-tempered  women,  decked  out  in  mob  caps  and  coloured 
ribbons  who  guard  the  inner  doors  and  levy  blackmail  on  all 
comers.  In  theory  these  women  are  cloak-room  attendants  ;  in 
practice  they  are  beggars,  who  are  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
almost  compel  alms.  Their  posts  are  farmed  out  to  them  by  the 
management,  and,  like  the  publicans  of  old,  they  levy  taxes  to 
what  extent  they  can.  Having  passed  the  ticket  inspectors  who 
sit  at  the  odd-looking  shut-in  counter  in  the  entrance  lobby,  and 
reached  the  corridor,  you  are  confronted  by  one  of  these  women, 
who  officiously  shows  you  to  the  door,  demands  your  hat  and 
coat,  and  retorts  angrily  if  refused.  The  present  writer  has  even 
had  one  of  these  harpies  seize  his  gloves  to  hold  in  pledge  for  a 
pourboire  on  his  exit.  If,  after  a  heated  argument,  you  insist  on 
keeping  all  your  belongings,  the  woman  will  ask  you  plainly  and 
unblushingly  for  money.  You  ask  her  what  service  she  has 
rendered  to  entitle  her  to  payment,  and  her  evasive  reply  is  that 
everybody  gives  something.  There  are  of  course  the  two 
alternatives  open  to  you,  either  to  fall  in  with  the  custom  with  a 
good  grace,  or  to  stubbornly  refuse  to  give,  in  which  case 
you  will  eventually  win — in  a  way.  But  your  victory  will  be 
such  that  you  will  wish  you  had  never  fought  the  battle.  If  you 
have  merely  bought  your  ticket  on  entering,  and  have  not  a 
numbered  place,  you  will  be  put  in  one  of  those  seats  specially 
reserved  for  obdurate  clients — a  seat  well  up  in  the  corner, 
behind  a  pillar  if  possible ;  at  any  rate,  in  a  position  where  a 
view  of  the  stage  is  difficult,  and  where  you  will  spend  a  miserable 
evening.  It  is  no  use  remonstrating.  Should  you  see  a  better 
seat  which  is  not  let  and  move  into  it,  the  woman  will  be  down 
on  you,  falsify  her  check-sheet  under  your  very  eyes,  and  then 
show  it  you  in  proof  that  the  seat  is  taken.  An  appeal  to  the 
manager  may,  perhaps,  be  successful  after  a  long  time ;  but  an 
argument  with  a  Frenchman  is  too  exhausting  to  be  lightly 
undertaken,  and  you  are  probably  by  this  time  wearied  of  the 
struggle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  numbered  seat  to 
which  you  are  entitled,  you  will  reach  it  in  the  end,  whether  you 
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tip  or  not.  But  the  end  is  often  a  weary  way  off.  The  ouvreuses 
are  careful  to  keep  all  the  doors  leading  into  the  house  locked, 
and  if  you  will  not  cross  their  palms  they  will  take  care  that  you 
experience  as  much  delay  and  annoyance  as  it  is  in  their  power 
to  cause,  and  that  is  a  great  deal.  They  will  treat  you  with 
indignity,  and  do  their  best  to  hold  you  up  to  the  contempt  of 
everyone  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  contest  is  altogether  too 
unequal,  and  from  all  points  of  view  it  is  far  better  to  accept 
the  inevitable  and  hand  over  your  half.franc  at  once  without 
demur. 

Another  conspicuous  blot  on  the  French  theatres  is  the  claque. 
Originated  by  individual  actors  or  actresses  who  wished  to  be 
singled  out  for  applause,  it  has  now  grown  to  an  institution 
directly  controlled  by  the  management.  There  is  a  chief  of  the 
claque,  who  is  paid  to  attend  nightly  and  lead  the  applause,  and 
he  is  surrounded  by  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  men  who  in  some 
instances  are  admitted  to  the  theatre  free,  sometimes  at  half 
price,  in  consideration  of  their  services. 

The  system  is  an  utterly  bad  one,  for  not  only  is  it  artificial, 
but  its  artificiality  is  always  apparent.  To  hear  strictly  localised 
tumultuous  applause  when  the  rest  of  the  audience  is  apathetic, 
is  to  appreciate  its  lack  of  genuineness.  The  practice,  too,  has 
gradually  encouraged  the  audience  to  leave  their  approval  to  be 
expressed  vicariously,  and  the  mechanical  effect  of  this  "autho- 
rised "  applause  is  very  disturbing  to  the  audience,  and  one  would 
have  thought  it  would  be  to  the  actors  themselves. 

The  absence  of  the  orchestra  except  in  the  opera  houses  is 
another  peculiarity  of  the  French  theatres,  and  one  to  which 
English  people  do  not  take  kindly,  as  the  experiment  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre  showed.  But  when  theatrical  managers  provide 
their  patrons  with  such  fine  foyers  as  they  do  at  the  principal 
houses  in  Paris,  the  inducement  to  leave  the  house  between  the 
acts  is  a  fair  set-off  against  the  lack  of  orchestral  interludes. 
The  foyers  and  the  frequently  accompanying  balconies  are 
features  of  the  French  theatres  which  London  managers  might 
more  freely  imitate.  But  the  absence  of  the  orchestra  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  another  curiously  objection- 
able practice.  With  us  the  cessation  of  the  music  gives  preli- 
minary warning  of  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  but  in  Paris  there  is 
nothing  to  mark  the  end  of  the  interval.  This  is  accordingly 
signalled  to  the  audience  by  a  loud  banging  on  the  stage,  followed 
by  three  separate  distinct  thumps,  with  the  last  of  which  the  cur- 
tain rises.  This,  however,  while  it  is  ugly  is  effective,  and  is 
not  intolerable. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  the  Parisians  themselves  periodi- 
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cally  cry  out  against  many  of  the  strange  and  irksome  customs 
prevailing  in  their  theatres.  But  familiarity  breeds  apathy  if  not 
contentment,  and  Frenchmen  are  so  accustomed  to  restrictions, 
red  tape,  and  general  interference  with  liberty  of  action,  in  spite 
of  their  revolutions  and  cultivated  democratic  spirit  that  they 
protest  but  feebly  and  half  heartedly.  The  first  sign  of  reform 
has  however  set  in,  thanks  to  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  has  not 
travelled  the  world  for  nothing.  When  Madame  Bernhardt  took 
over  the  Kenaissance  Theatre  about  a  year  ago  she  inaugurated 
a  new  regime.  She  abolished  booking  fees,  cloak-room  fees  (and 
with  them  the  terrors  of  the  harpies),  and  the  claque.  It  is  but  a 
step — one  theatre  out  of  so  many — but  the  step  was  boldly  taken, 
and  it  has  been  so  applauded  by  the  Press  and  by  the  public  that 
it  is  probably  the  forerunner  of  a  reorganisation  of  theatrical 
management. 

WIN  TON  THOEPE. 


Maurice  :    The  Teetotaler. 

A  PLAY. 
BY  NOEA  VYNNE.- 


[All  Eights  Reserved.] 

CHAEACTEES : 

TOM  BEENTLY        .        .        A  Dramatic  Critic. 
MAUEICE        .         .         .         A  Very  Young  Journalist. 
KATE  EOSE    .        .        .        An  Artist. 

(The  scene  is  in  Brently' s  lodgings  at  Marlow.  They  are  small 
but  comfortable — and  untidy.  A  girl's  cloak  hangs  over  the  back 
of  a  chair.  A  big  fire  is  burning.  Whiskey  and  glasses  are  on  the 
table ;  a  kettle  on  the  fire.  At  iritervals,  ivhile  he  speaks,  Brently 
is  lighting  a  little  black  pipe,  and  mixing  himself  hot  whiskey  and 
water.} 

Brently  ;  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  good  of  leaving 
town  and  coming  here  for  a  holiday  when  one  has  to  watch  a 
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comedy  all  the  while.  And  a  comedy  that  shows  such  an  irrita- 
ting tendency  every  now  and  then  to  develop  into  a  tragedy. 
And  a  comedy  where  the  characters  act  so  very  badly.  I  must 
say  my  cousin  Kate  is  acting  exceedingly  badly.  She  seems  a 
very  trying  girl  to  be  in  love  with.  I  don't  think  I  could  do  it 
myself,  much  as  I  like  her.  I  wonder  Maurice  can.  Certainly  he 
seems  to  do  it  rather  badly.  He  is  a  picturesque  lover,  but  not 
effective.  Kate  is  a  girl  who  needs  a  little  bullying.  She  thinks 
he  "puts  on  side  "  and  can't  let  him  alone  for  it.  She  thought 
it  was  "  side  "  the  other  evening  when  he  wouldn't  take  claret— 
and  went  into  an  agony  of  remorse  to  me  when  she  found  it  was 
principle.  "  How  was  I  to  know?  He  doesn't  look  like  a  teetotaler. 
He  looks  very  much  more  like  a  man  who  would  be  terribly 
exacting  in  the  matter  of  wine — and  put  down  his  glass  with  a 
sigh  when  it  wasn't  good  enough.  I  thought  he  thought  the 
claret  in  a  girl's  house  wouldn't  be  fit  to  drink,  so  I  laughed  at 
him — laughed  ! — I  made  myself  one  of  the  contemptible  women 
who  make  it  hard  for  men  to  be  good  by  sneering  at  their  good- 
ness. I  should  like  to  shake  myself."  And  for  at  least  an  hour 
she  was  quite  meek  when  she  spoke  to  him.  It  always  strikes 
me  as  a  little  indecent  to  watch  the  delicate  developments  of  a 
love  affair;  but  I  can't  help  criticising  them  from  force  of  habit. 
They  are  really  acting  so  very  badly.  They  don't  appear  to  get 
any  of  the  legitimate  delight  of  the  mere  falling  in  love.  Kate 
absolutely  resents  it — one  can  see  that  she  has  never  been  in  love 
before.  And  she  visits  her  resentment  on  Maurice,  who  thinks 
she  is  cold  because  she  does  not  care  for  him,  whereas  I  strongly 
suspect  she  is  furious  to  find  herself  caring  so  much ;  and  this 
leads  to  constant  misunderstandings  between  them.  To  my 
certain  knowledge  they  have  parted  forever,  some  eleven  times, 
during  the  past  month.  Nothing  could  have  saved  the  affair 
from  shipwreck  but  the  fact  that  they  never  both  "  part  for  ever  "  at 
the  same  time.  She  "  parts "  when  she  thinks  she  has  been 
betrayed  by  her  feelings  into  tenderness,  and  that  he  has  not 
responded.  Her  manner  of  showing  it  is  by  adopting  a  tone  of 
gracious  courtesy  towards  Maurice,  and  developing  a  preter- 
natural liveliness  in  her  conversation  with  the  others.  This 
makes  Maurice  exceedingly  happy.  He  thinks  she  is  in  a  better 
temper  than  usual,  and  listens  in  quiet  pleasure  to  what  he 
thinks  is  her  unusual  flow  of  good  spirits.  When  he  "parts  "  she 
is  looking  her  prettiest  and  the  other  men  are  admiring  her. 
He  thinks  he  has  no  chance,  and  retires  with  patient  dignity. 
Then  she  never  knows  what  is  going  on.  (Goes  to  window  and 
lifts  blind.)  Raining  still !  She'll  be  wet  through,  and  serve  her 
right.  Maurice  at  least  has  been  under  cover  for  the  last  hour, 
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and  has  dined  in  comfort,  as  he  deserves.  It  was  certainly  her 
fault  this  afternoon.  She  shouldn't  have  gone  off  in  a  canoe 
with  another  man  when  Maurice  asked  her  not.  I  fancy  they 
have  managed  both  to  "  part  for  ever  "  at  the  same  time  this  after- 
noon. I  suppose  if  they  both  of  them  know  it,  the  affair's  at  an 
end.  (Imitates :)  "I  really  don't  think  it  is  safe  for  a  lady  to  go 
alone  in  a  canoe  with  a  man  who  dan't  swim,  Miss  Rose."  And 
she  said  :  "  Oh,  do  give  me  '  Omar,'  it  will  be  so  delicious  to  go 
on  reading  him  luxuriously  all  the  afternoon,  with  one's  life  in 
danger  every  moment."  And  so  they  parted.  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  it  wasn't  for  ever  in  good  earnest  this  time.  (A  knock 
at  the  outside  door.)  Ah,  Maurice  I  suppose.  Probably  very 
miserable,  and  quite  determined  that  I  shan't  suspect  it.  (Sees 
cloak,  and  snatches  at  it  impatiently.)  I  wish  she  wouldn't 
leave  her  things  about  everywhere.  We  neither  of  us  want  to 
be  reminded  of  her  just  now.  (Flings  cloak  on  to  a  further 'chair. 
The  door  outside  has  been  heard  to  open  during  the  speech. 
Maurice  opens  the  room  door  without  knocking;  he  is  still  in 
flannels,  and  very  wet.  He  is  young  and  clean-looking,  with  a 
very  quiet  well-bred  manner,  and  speaks  in  a  very  even  voice 
without  emphasis.  He  drops  into  a  chair  by  the  fire.) 

Maurice  :  I  thought  I  would  come  round,  as  you  didn't  dine 
with  us.  We  were  too  late  to  get  any  papers — have  you  any? 

Brently  :  Yes,  there's  the  Star  and  the  Globe,  so  you  can  have 
your  choice.  There's  not  much  in  either  of  them  ;  except  rather 
a  clever  article  in  the  Star.  It's  well  written — I  don't  know 
whose  it  is — it  reads  like  Hammersley  or  Stretton. 

Maurice  (indifferently) :  I  should  think  it  quite  improbable 
that  Miss  Eose  is  drowned,  because  I  understand  that  she  can 
swim  well  herself,  so  it  is  comparatively  unimportant  that  the  man 
she  went  with  cannot. 

Brently  :  Oh,  quite  improbable.  I  should  say  that  directly  the 
rain  began  they  went  ashore,  and  took  shelter  in  a  lock  kitchen, 
and  are  now  on  their  way  home  in  the  kind  of  cab  you  can  hire 
in  a  riverside  village. 

Maurice  (still  with  deliberate  indifference)  :  Yes,  I  should  say 
that  is  exactly  what  they  would  do.  They  would  shelter  in  a 
lock  kitchen,  and  have  tea  together  over  the  fire  very  comfortably, 
arid  then  drive  home  together.  One  needn't  be  at  all  anxious 
about  them.  The  other  girls  are  not — not  in  the  least.  I  dined 
with  them ;  but  I  left  early  because  I  thought  they  would  all  be 
tired  after  their  wetting,  and  wish  to  go  to  bed  early.  Of  course, 
you,  being  her  cousin,  are  naturally  a  little  anxious ;  but  I  really 
do  not  think  you  have  cause. 

Brently  :  I'm  not  anxious.  If  the  man  can't  swim,  he  can 
manage  a  canoe.  They're  all  right,  never  fear. 
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Maurice,  (leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  putting  his  feet  on  the 
bars)  :  How  sensible  of  you  to  have  a  fire.  Your  rooms  are 
cosier  than  mine.  Shall  you  mind  if  I  stay  here  a  little.  You 
don't  want  to  go  to  bed,  do  you  ?  What  is  that  you  are  drink- 
ing ?  It  is  a  good  thing  fco  take  when  one  is  wet,  is  it  not  ?  I 
think  I'll  have  some. 

Brently  (carelessly]  :  I  wouldn't.     Don't  break  a  good  rule. 

(Maurice,  not  noticing  Brently' s  objection,  pours  out  a  very  little 
and  drinks  it.  It  appears  to  do  him  good.  He  resumes  his  seat 
and  goes  on  talking.} 

Maurice  (speaking  with  much  more  animation}  .  The  fellow  in 
the  Star  is  absolutely  right  you  know;  a  sense  of  humour  and  a 
sense  of  proportion  are  about  all  one  needs  to  take  one  through 
life  pleasantly  and  creditably.  One  may  be  virtuous  without  a 
sense  of  humour,  though  I  doubt  it  personally ;  but  one  cannot 
be  happy.  But  the  sense  of  proportion  is  the  chief  thing — to  know 
the  difference  between  the  things  that  matter  and  the  things 
that  do  not  matter  at  all.  One's  relatives  are  generally  entirely 
lacking  in  this  sense.  They  are  continually  making  a  fuss  about 
the  things  which  do  not  matter  in  the  least.  This  is  the  reason 
why  men  get  on  so  badly  with  women. 

Brently :  I  think  they  get  on  very  well  with  women  occasionally. 

Maurice  (not  noticing  him  in  the  least)  :  Their  standard  of  pro- 
portion is  altogether  different  from  ours.  Our  essentials  are  their 
immaterials,  and  vice  versa.  But  to  do  them  justice  they  are 
always  much  readier  to  accept  our  standards  than  we  are  to  con- 
form to  theirs. 

Brently  :  I  like  all  that  Maurice ;  it's  not  only  so  very  true, 
but  so  very  much  to  the  purpose.  I  like  a  man  to  speak  straight 
to  the  point.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  point  just  now  ? 

Maurice  :  The  point  ?  The  point  ?  I  think  I  will  have  a  little 
more  whiskey.  (Hetying  himself.)  The  great  advantage  of  being 
a  teetotaler  consists  in  the  exceptional  value  abstinence  gives  to 
a  stimulant.  You — (looking  at  him  with  graceful  boyish  con- 
tempt}— you  are  hardened  ;  you  drink  this  stuff  daily,  so  it  has 
comparatively  no  effect  on  you.  It  would  take  gallons,  baths 
of  whiskey  to  do  you  the  good  the  few  spoonfuls  are  doing  me.  I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  been  so  wet  or  so  miserable  in  my  life ;  I 
began  to  think  I  was  going  to  have  fever,  or  something  equally  un- 
pleasant, and  now  I  feel  gloriously  well.  I  think  I  will  have 
some  more. 

Brently  (grimly}  :    Yes ;    but    the    disadvantage    of    being   a 
teetotaler  is  that  when  you  take  a  stimulant  you  are  unable  to 
measure   the   effect   it  will  be  likely  to  have  upon  you  at  the 
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time,  or  the  headache  it  will  give  you  next  morning.     I  really 
wouldn't  have  any  more  if  I  were  you,  Maurice. 

(Maurice  drops  back  in  his  chair  laughing  boisterously.  He 
recollects  himself,  and  apologises  courteously.  In  all  the 
speeches  that  folloiv,  though  he  is  visibly  intoxicated,  he  is  still 
distinctly  a  gentleman.) 

Maurice  :  I  beg  your  pardon,  Brently.  I  really  beg  your 
pardon,  but  if  you  only  knew  how  funny  you  look  when  you  are 
posing  as  a  moralist,  you  would  excuse  my  laughing.  (Goes  on 
laughing  almost  hysterically.  Brently  makes  a  motion  to  obtain 
the  whiskey  decanter,  but  Maurice  is  too  quick  for  him,  and  takes 
it  himself.) 

Maurice  :  Inhospitable  brute  !  Want  to  refuse  me  such  an. 
excellent  remedy  as  this,  and  me  wet  through  too.  Did  I  ever 
refuse  you  anything  in  my  rooms?  Come  round  morrer  morn'. 
Drink  all  my  soder  wat'r.  Excellent !  Have  some  more  ? 

Brently  (persuasively)  :  Put  it  down,  Maurice.  You  have  had 
too  much,  though  you  don't  know  it.  You  will  know  it 
to-morrow,  when  you  will  be  exceedingly  ill,  and  very  much 
ashamed  of  yourself. 

(Maurice  sweeps  a  few  ornaments  off  the  mantelpiece  carelessly  to 
make  a  place  for  his  elbow,  and  leans  up  against  it.) 

Maurice  :  Morrow  !  What  does  morrow  matter  ?  Think  about 
morrow,  morrow  not  to-night.  I'm  wet  through.  (Looks  at 
Brently  hard,  and  repeats  "  Wet  through  ! "  several  times  very 
distinctly,  as  if  to  insist  that  there  is  nothing  else  the  matter  with 
him.  Catches  sight  of  Kate's  cloak  in  the  corner.)  Ah  !  (Winces, 
and  then  sets  his  teeth  hard.  Takes  some  more  .whiskey  and 
laughs.)  You  think  it's  about  a  girl — you're  wrong.  I  can  see 
you  think  it's  about  a  girl ;  but  I  say  you're  wrong.  What  do  I 
care  for  girls?  There  are  plenty  of  girJs — dozens  of  girls — all  of 
them  pretty,  nice  girls,  who  don't  delight  in  hurting  you  just 

•because   they've   found   out   that   they  can .     Why,   if   one 

Tvants  girls (Drops  his  head  and  murmurs  indistinctly.) 

Brently  (reproachfully) :  Maurice  ! 

(Maurice  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  deliberate  steadi- 
ness, but  looking  away  when  he  nears  Kate's  cloak,  speaks  with 
laboured  distinctness :  ) 

Maurice  :  I  don't  mind.  I  don't;  mind  in  the  least.  What's 
worth  caring  for.  You're  the  wise  man  after  all.  Don't  see  you 
caring  for  anyone.  No,  never  care  for  anyone  enough  to  give 
them  the  power  to  hurt  you.  If  they  can  they  will,  if  it's  a 
girl.  Told  her  not  to  go.  That's  why  she  went.  Never  tell  a 
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girl  not  to,  give  her  a  chance  of  doing  it  all  the  more  just  to  hurt 
you.     What  does  anything  matter  ? 

(Falls  backwards  over  the  sofa, but  promptly  arranges  himself  on  it 
as  if  to  insist  he  lay  down  on  purpose.  He  falls  asleep  instantly. 
Brently  stands  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  gives  a  little 
grunt.} 

Brently  :  A  nice  piece  of  work,  Miss  Kate.  Cover  it.  (Seizing 
her  cloak  he  flings  it  over  Maurice.  Turns  away  and  puts  the 
stopper  in  the  decanter.)  The  smell  of  whiskey  is  positively  revolting 
at  times.  (Pushes  the  bottle  aside.)  Women  are  strangely  parsi- 
monious in  love  ;  the  more  they  have  on  hand  the  less  they'll  give  a 
man  unless  he  asks  outright.  Our  fault  perhaps.  .  We  have  made 
such  strict  lules  for  them.  They  must  never  be  the  first  to  give 
in — never  surrender  till  we  call  on  them  to  surrender.  Excellent 
rules  for  the  world  at  large  or  while  a  man  is  not  in  love  ;  only 
directly  he  is,  he  wants  them  all  specially  broken  for  his  sake. 
A  man  in  love  would  give  the  world  to  have  a  woman  show  fond- 
ness first,  because  he  daren't.  He's  hopeless,  and  she's  so  much 
in  love  that  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  she  came  home 
engaged  to  the  other  man.  Hallo  ! 

(The  door  is  flung  open  ;  Kate  enters  breathless ;  her  hair  wet  ami 
untidy.  She  speaks  instantly  and  passionately.) 

Kate  :  Tom,  you  are  not  to  let  him  go.  Celia  says  he  is  going 
to-morrow.  I  must  speak  to  him  first ;  you  must  stop  him.  I 
can't  myself,  for  I  don't  know  which  way  he  is  going,  or  when.  I 
would  have  gone  to  his  rooms,  but  I  was  afraid  he  would  not  be 
there,  or  that  some  of  the  other  men  would  be  with  him.  Do 
you  understand  me?  You  look  as  if  you  were  asleep.  You  have 
been  drinking  whiskey,  the  room  smells  of  it,  hatefully.  Wake 
up  and  understand  me.  You  are  to  go  to  Mr.  Maurice's  rooms 
and  keep  him,  by  force  if  you  like — but  keep  him — lock  the  door — 
hold  him — anything — only  keep  him.  He  mustn't  go  till  I  have 
spoken  to  him. 

Brently  (bewildered)  :  Do  you  know  what  this  excitement 
seems  to  mean,  Kate  ? 

Kate  (defiantly) :  Yes.  I  love  him  !  I  love  him  !  I  don't  care 
if  you  know  it.  I  don't  care  who  knows  it.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  make  it  plain  to  everyone  than  to  hide  it  from 
him.  But  he  might  have  known  I  liked  him.  Why  else  should  I 
have  taken  such  pains  to  convince  him  if  I  didn't?  How  could  I 
help  going  in  the  canoe  with  that  dull  man  when  I  was  so  dread- 
fully afraid  Maurice  would  see  how  it  hurt  me  when  he  did  not 
ask  me  to  go  himself  ? 

Brently  :  I  don't  understand. 

Kate  :  It  matters  so  very  little  whether  you  understand  or  not 
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so  long  as  we  make  him  understand.  I  understood  when  he 
looked  at  me  as  the  canoe  passed  him.  Oh,  I  have  had  a  dread- 
ful day.  That  dull  man  will  never  speak  to  me  again,  that's  one 
comfort ;  I  was  so  disagreeable.  The  girls  said  Maurice  was- 
going.  They  don't  understand  either ;  they  thought  I  didn't  care. 
I  said  I  was  coming  round  for  my  cloak ;  I  left  it  somewhere 
here,  didn't  I,  yesterday,  when  I  brought  back  the  books  ?  You 
must  help  me,  Tom,  dear.  I  don't  deserve  to  be  happy  ;  but  if 
he's  as  miserable  as  I  am  now,  you — you'll  be  sorry  for  him,  Tom, 
if  you  are  not  for  me.  (Her  voice  has  grown  softer  during 
the  speech,  and  it  dies  away  in  a  sob.  Brently  hesitates,  very 
much  embarrassed.) 

Brently  (aside) :  And  the  man  she  is  crying  for  is  in  a  drunken 
sleep  before  her  face.  (Moves  between  Kate  and  the  sofa — aloud  :) 
You  are  very  wet,  Kate,  and  I  don't  think  you  have  had  any 
dinner.  I  hope  all  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  in  future  not  to 
give  way  to  your  temper.  You  know  you  have  a  very  unpleasant 
temper. 

Kate  (meekly)  :  Yes,  Tom,  but  I  don't  think  that  it  has  ever 
hurt  anyone  else  as  it  has  hurt  Die  to-day. 

(The  cloak  begins  to  move ;  Brently  notices  it.) 

Brently  (aside)  :  I  must  get  her  out  of  the  room  at  once. 
(Aloud:)  You  are  dreadfully  wet.  I  must  take  you  home  at 
once,  and  you  must  go  to  bed,  and  have  some  hot — tea  or  some- 
thing. I  will  see  Maurice  for  you,  and  I  give  you  my  word  that 
he  shall  not  go  until  you  have  had  an  explanation  with  him. 

Kate :  Tom — if  he  won't  forgive  me — perhaps  I  have  made 
him  hate  me.  What  shall  I  do  if  he  won't  forgive  me  ? 

(The  cloak  moves  again.     Brently  speaks  nervously :) 

Brently  :    Come  away  at  once,  dear.     Come  away  now. 

Kate  :  Yes,  Tom,  dear.     Oh,  there's  my  cloak  ! 

(Takes  hold  of  the  cloak,  and  draws  it  towards  her.  Maurice, 
uncovered,  rises  straight  to  his  feet,  perfectly  sober  and  very  happy.) 

Maurice  :  I  didn't  want  you  to  know  I  had  heard  ;  I  haven't 
heard  much ;  not  more  than  you  would  have  told  me  when  I 
asked  you  to-morrow  ;  but  enough — enough  to  be  very  glad  about. 
I  shall  take  you  home,  my  dear,  not  Tom.  There's  a  cloak  of 
yours  here  somewhere,  I  think.  Yes,  let  me  put  it  on  for  you.  Come 
with  me.  We  shall  never  be  miserable  any  more,  shall  we? 
(Exit,  he  putting  his  arm  round  her  as  they  disappear.  Brently 
stands  still  bewildered.) 

Brently  :  Sobered  by  the  shock !  Well !  I  never  knew  a  case 
where  matrimony  steadied  a  man  quite  so  quickly. 
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Stage   Dresses  of  the   Month 

By  Mrs.  ARMSTRONG. 


LAYGOING  has  not  been  an  unmitigated  joy  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  The  intense  heat  has  been 
trying  to  performers  and  audience  alike,  and  we 
have  all  been  wishing  that  our  climate  permitted  us 
to  have  playhouses  like  those  of  the  Ancient  Greeks 
— minus  the  roof.  Still,  the  past  month  has  been 
notable  for  many  dramatic  triumphs,  and  the  poetic 
performances  of  Bernhardt  and  the  humour  of  Madame 
Eejane  have  been  greatly  appreciated  in  spite  of  the 
heat  of  the  July  nights. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  stage  dresses  of  the  month  were 
worn  in  "  A  Modern  Eve,"  and  whilst  my  mind  was  entertained 
by  the  witty  aphorisms  so  appealing  to  the  feminine  mind,  my 
eye  was  taking  in  with  almost  equal  delight  the  beautiful  details 
of  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree's  gowns.  The  fin-de-siecle  woman  who 
denned  confession  as  a  kind  of  privileged  immodesty,  and  who 
could  be  acutely  pained  by  a  crooked  window  blind  at  the 
moment  when  she  thought  she  had  lost  all  interest  in  life — 
this  capricious  being  must  necessarily  appear  in  very  beautiful 
gowns,  such  as  would  appeal  to  a  Modern  Eve.  Mrs.  Tree,  as 
may  be  imagined,  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  and  her 
toilettes  were  dreams  of  loveliness,  well  worthy  the  pen  of  the 
chronicler.  Her  first  dress  was  in  black  satin,  made  with  a  short 
jacket  of  very  picturesque  cut,  turned  back  so  as  to  show  some 
very  capricious  revers  of  white  satin  brocaded  with  pale  pink  and 
crimison — revers  which  were  different  from  what  would  be  worn 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  they  disobeyed  the  ordinary 
rules  by  being  wide  at  the  bottom  and  narrow  at  the  top.  The 
second  dress  was  in  green  and  fawn  brocade,  with  a  blouse  of 
grass-green  chiffon  brightened  by  a  wonderful  oriental  belt 
of  gold  and  crimson  sequins  laid  on  leaf-green  velvet, 
looking  as  though  the  Serpent  had  been  utilized  as  a  waist-belt 
by  the  Modern  Eve.  The  sleeves  were  large  and  loose,  but  k  ept 
in  place  by  bands  of  the  same  glittering  trimming.  The  last 
dress  was  in  white  chiffon  laid  over  white  satin,  the  waist  confi  ned 
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by  an  exquisite  band  embroidered  in  silver  sequins,  with  bretelles 

of  the  same,  the  large  bishop  sleeves  in  white  accordion-pleated 

chiffon,  set  in  very  high  at  the  top,  and  falling  in  such  full  folds 

as  to  make  the  most   lovely  lines.     Miss   Lottie   Venne   wore 

many  pretty  gowns  as  the   smart   little   lady  who  approved  of 

flirtations  so  much  because  it  "  kept    a  woman  young."     One 

was  a  visiting-dress  in  resida  silk,  trimmed  with  yellow  jet  and 

worn  with  a  three-corned  hat  trimmed  with  black  ostrich  feathers 

and   two   pink    roses.      Another    was    in    tan-coloured    crepon 

striped  with  creamy  lace.     Mrs.  Boucicault  was  a  picturesque 

figure  in  a   dress   of  silver-grey  brocade,   which  made   a   lovely 

harmony  with  her  beautifully  silvery  hair.     Her  second  dress  of 

bright  purple  silk  was  equally  effective,  the  velvet  sleeves  in  the 

same  shade  giving  additional  richness  to  the  dress.     The  scenery 

in  the  "  Modern  Eve  "  was  particularly  good,    and   I   was  very 

much  struck  with  the  way  in  which  the  roses  bloomed  over  the 

music-desk,  above  the  keyboard  on   which  Mrs.  Tree  played  her 

"  lover's  music." 

A  pretty  young  actress  (Miss  Edith  Crane)  wore  some 
beautiful  dresses  in  "The  Texan"  at  the  Princess's — indeed,  I 
have  rarely  seen  a  more  exquisite  ball-dress  worn  on  the  stage 
than  the  one  which  figured  in  the  third  act.  It  was  the  kind  of 
dress  one  associates  with  Mrs.  Langtry,  when  she  has  been 
gowned  by  Worth.  The  first  dress  was  in  silver-grey  satin, 
brocaded  with  clusters  of  pale  pink  primulas  with  their  owrn  green 
leaves,  interspersed  with  waved  lines  of  the  two  colours.  The 
skirt  was  finished  with  a  great  bow  of  the  brocade  at  one  side, 
and  the  pink  moire  bodice  had  a  vest  and  shoulder  capes  of 
green  crepe-de-chine,  kept  in  place  with  clioux  of  rose-pink  moire. 
A  large  hat  lined  with  pink  completed  this  beautiful  dress,  with 
silver-grey  feathers  falling  softly  over  the  edge  of  the  brim.  The 
ball-dress  already  referred  to  was  in  ivory-white  satin  covered 
with  wonderful  embroidery  in  so  many  kinds  of  beads  and 
sequins — gold,  pearl,  and  crystal — that  the  effect  when  the  light. 
shone  on  them  was  something  extraordinary.  The  sleeves  were 
thickly  covered  with  these  lovely  sequins,  the  "Wat teau  train  and 
the  draped  bodice  were  in  golden-yellow  moire,  which  formed  a 
warm  background  to  the  ivory-white  dress.  The  widow's  dress  in 
the  third  act  was  graceful  and  becoming,  and  the  eaudenU  tea-gown 
which  the  heroine  selected  for  her  death-scene  was  a  truly. poetic 
garment,  with  its  front  of  white  striped  chiffon  and  its  trimming-' 
of  moonlight  beads.  Mrs.  Gordon  Tyrrell  was  evidently  a 
wealthy  person,  to  whom  money  was  no  object  whatever.  She 
had  two  husbands  and  a  young  lover,  any  number  of  gorgeous 
gowns,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  jewellery.  Now,  would- 
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you  not  have  thought  that  woman  would  have  had  bonnet 
pins  ?  Such  a  cheap  article,  and  so  essential,  that  one  would 
think  she  would  have  got  hold  of  them  somehow.  But 
no,  she  never  had  such  a  luxury.  It  may  not  have  been 
poverty  which  caused  this  eccentricity,  however,  so  much  as  a 
curious  habit  of  taking  off  her  head  gear  the  minute  she  got 
into  a  drawing-room.  In  the  first  act,  when  she  sat  down  for  a 
friendly  chat  with  her  lover,  he  said/"  Let  me  take  off  your  hat 
for  you,"  and  he  took  it  straight  off  her  unresisting  head,  with  no 
preliminary  unfastening  of  pins.  She  retained  this  strange  habit 
even  in  widowhood,  for  in  the  third  act,  when  she  came  on,  her 
bonnet  was  perfectly  crooked,  her  golden  fringe  gushing  out  from 
below  it  in  every  possible  direction,  and  in  two  minutes  she  had 
taken  off  that  bonnet  and  laid  it  down  on  the  window-sill,  just 
as  a  boy  might  take  his  hat  off  when  he  came  into  the  house.  I 
thought  these  ways  were  very  strange,  and  her  millinerial 
caprices  upset  me  more  than  her  want  of  moral  sense. 

The  dresses  in  the  "Professor's  Love  Story  "  are  extremely 
pretty,  more  especially  those  of  Miss  Keith  Wakeman,  the  pretty 
young  American  actress  who  has  made  so  favourable  an  impres- 
sion on  English  audiences.  I  greatly  admire  the  refined  toilette 
in  which  she  makes  her  first  appearance  on  the  scene,  it  looks  so 
exactly  what  a  smart  woman  would  wear  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  material  is  fawn-coloured  crepon  draped  over  a  white  satin 
petticoat  which  has  a  narrow  edge  of  fawn  and  gold  embroidery. 
The  bodice  has  a  pointed  front  of  white  satin,  and  broad  epau- 
lettes of  the  same,  and  dainty  white  lace  frills  fall  on  the  large 
fawn-coloured  sleeves.  White  gloves  complete  the  smart  effect, 
and  every  little  detail  is  in  keeping,  even  to  the  fawn-coloured 
pocket-book  which  is  carried  in  the  hand.  The  hat  which  Mr. 
Bassett  Eoe  treats  so  unkindly  is  in  white  lace,  with  a  wide  flat 
brim,  trimmed  with  roses  and  white  and  fawn  feathers.  It.  has 
to  be  very  lightly  pinned  together,  as  it  has  to  be  picked  to  pieces 
every  night  upon  the  stage.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bassett  Eoe  delivers  a  short  lecture  on  the  follies  of  fashion,  and 
exemplifies  it  by  taking  a  large  pair  of  scissors  and  cutting  all 
the  trimming  off  his  wife's  hat,  remarking  that  it  increases  in 
value  the  less  it  has  upon  it.  I  don't  know  how  Mr.  Eoe  can 
have  the  heart  to  perform  this  hideous  act  of  destruction.  It 
made  my  blood  run  cold.  I  have  watched  the  same  actor  wreck 
many  women's  lives  (upon  the  stage),  and  commit  many  dreadful 
acts.  I  have  seen  him  murder  poor  Nancy  (in  "Bill  Sykes  ") 
and  commit  several  robberies  with  violence  at  the  Adelphi,  but 
none  of  these  things  went  to  my  heart  like  the  cold-blooded 
destruction  of  Lady  Gilding's  hat.  She  cheers  up,  however,  by 
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the  second  act,  and  we  find  her  playing  at  being  a  peasant  in  the 
wheat  field  in  a  costume  specially  designed  for  the  occasion. 
She  wears  two  shades  of  hunter's  green  silk,  made  in  a  peasant's 
"  tuck-up,"  over  a  frou-frou  of  fluffy  white  lace  petticoats.  The 
costume  is  completed  by  a  white  sunbonnet,  fcan  gloves  to  the 
elbow,  and  tan-coloured  shoes  and  stockings. 

The  scenic  arrangements  of  the  last  act  worried  me  extremely. 
I  know  it  is  very  original  and  striking  to  have  a  kind  of 
shadow-pantomime  on  the  stage,  with  the  characters  lazing 
under  the  windows  in  the  garden,  as  people  do  in  the  country 
after  dinner;  but  what  can  be  more  annoying  to  the  feminine 
journalist  than  to  know  that  there  are  lovely  gowns  being  worn 
and  that  she  can  hardly  see  them  ?  Miss  Keith  Wakeman's 
toilette  is  most  beautiful  in  detail,  but  it  "  tells  "  principally  as 
a  gleam  of  white  and  a  shimmer  of  silver.  Closer  investigation 
would  show  it  to  be  a  dinner-dress  of  heavy  white  satin,  made 
with  a  plain  skirt  and  a  sort  of  wide  pale  yellow  satin  ribbon  ; 
the  bodice  trimmed  with  a  butterfly  front,  and  the  back  with  rich 
old  lace.  There  are  large  puffed  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  brocaded 
with  silver  and  white.  A  deep  lace  fichu  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  before  going  out  of  doors. 

Miss  Nannie  Craddock  wears  some  smart  little  dresses  in  the 
same  piece,  which  exactly  carry  out  the  idea  of  her  whimsical 
little  character.  Why  a  smart  little  woman,  with  money  of  her 
own,  should  run  after  a  musty  old  Professor  in  a  dressing-gown  is 
a  thing  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  ;  but,  accepting 
this  hypothesis  as  conceivable,  we  must  own  that  Miss  Craddcck 
plays  the  part  most  charmingly.  The  dress  in  which  she 
makes  her  unwelcome  visit  to  the  Professor's  study  in  the  first 
act  was  a  mauve  moire  skirt  with  three  large  box-pleats  at  the 
back,  and  finished  off  with  a  single  twist  of  violet  velvet  at  the 
edge.  The  bodice  is  made  with  a  dainty  zouave  of  point  lace, 
whilst  large  plastrons  of  the  same  fall  over  the  velvet  sleeves. 
With  this  dress  is  worn  a  large  white  picture  hat;  trimmed  with 
a  bunch  of. shaded  mauve  chrysanthemums.  Long  mauve  gloves 
to  the  elbow  complete  this  dainty  dress,  and  a  white  leather 
cardcase  mounted  in  gold  gives  the  final  touch  to  the  picture. 
In  the  second  act  the  little  Dowager  goes  haymaking  in  a  brown 
surah  frock,  made  after  the  model  of  a  Scotch  peasant's  dress, 
with  a  white  accordion-pleated  petticoat  and  a  light  mull  sun- 
bonnet.  Brown  gloves  are  worn  to  the  elbow,  and  brown 
kid  shoes.  The  dinner  dress  in  the  last  act  is  in  sky-blue 
corded  silk,  trimmed  with  diagonal  lines  of  silver-sequined  net. 
A  large  butterfly  bow  of  blue  chiffon  is  placed  at  the  edge  of 
the  skirt  in  front.  The  bodice  is  finished  off  with  a  wide 
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ruffle  of  blue  chiffon,  laid  over  a  wider  ruffle  of  sequined  net. 
With  this  gown  is  carried  a  dainty  cape  made  of  six  ruffles  of 
the  blue  chiffon. 

Miss  Bessie  Hatton  dresses  the  part  of  Lucy  White  very 
plainly,  as  is  consistent  with  the  character,  but  she  looks  very 
nice  in  the  plain  blue  gown  in  which  she  first  appears,  relieved  by 
its  simple  jabot  of  white  lace.  She  looks  so  simple  and  work- 
manlike as  she  sits  at  the  writing-table,  that  one  can  sympathise 
with  the  Professor  s  joy  at  seeing  the  right  woman  in  the  right 
place. 

The  brilliant  vision  of  Madame  Sans-Gcne  will  live  in  the 
memory  long  after  the  Paris  Vaudeville  company  have  returned 
to  their  native  shores.  The  prefect  realisation  of  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  time  of  the  Second  Empire  was  a  great  delight 
to  the  spectator,  and  one  felt  as  one  looked  at  all  these  graceful 
ladies  and  gallant  men,  as  though  the  picture  galleries  at 
Versailles  had  come  to  life.  Madame  Kejane  shone  above  all  the 
rest,  as  the  sun  outshines  the  planets ;  the  eye  was  riveted  on 
her  continually,  whether  she  was  dressed  in  her  bourgeoise 
attire  or  in  the  gorgeous  garments  of  later  days.  The  laundresses' 
dress,  in  which  she  first  appeared,  was  a  simple  frock  of  blue  and 
white  print,  the  neck  cut  out  a  good  deal  in  front,  and  edged 
with  a  turndown  frill  of  whitest  cambric.  A  dainty  white  cap 
with  a  big  white  bow  in  front  was  worn,  a  large  frilled  apron, 
little  red  shoes,  and  a  funny  little  brown  cape  was  thrown  over 
the  shoulders  when  Madame  Sans-Gcne  took  the  air.  That  was 
all  the  dress,  and  who  could  have  made  it  so  expressive, 
becoming,  and  coquettish  as  Madame  Eejane?  Everyone  laughed 
at  her  first  appearance  in  her  gorgeous  matinee  when  she  came 
on  in  the  next  act,  as  the  Duchesse  de  Dantzic.  She  wore  a 
matinee  of  rose-pink  silk  veiled  with  spotted  muslin,  the  upper 
part  consisting  of  a  quaint  little  rose  silk  jacket,  with  long  tight 
sleeves  falling  over  the  hands,  two  frills  of  white  lace  round  the 
shoulders  and  a  very  high  collar  covered  with  lace,  and  lined 
with  rose-coloured  ruches.  This  collar  was  an  evident  discomfort 
to  her,  and  she  was  always  turning  her  head  from  side  to  side. 
Her  hair  was  fastened  with  a  quaint  enamelled  comb,  a  superb 
diamond  ring  sparkled  on  her  little  finger,  and  she  gloated  over 
her  diamond  brooch  when  she  replaced  it  in  her  fichu  in  a  way 
which  revealed  the  parvenue  most  perfectly.  The  riding-habit 
which  she  tried  on  in  the  salon,  with  that  absence  of  ceremony 
which  so  grieved  her  husband's  heart,  was  inexpressibly  comic 
in  its  effect.  There  was  a  very  long  full  train  of  pale  fawn- 
coloured  cashmere,  lined  with  green  silk,  a  quaint  little  grass-green 
jacket  with  two  motifs  braided  in  whits  at  the  back,  and  long  tight 
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sleeves  falling  over  the  hand,  and  a  somewhat  manly  riding  hat, 
with  two  odd  little  tassels  in  the  front.  This  was  exchanged 
later  on  for  the  white  and  silver  Court  dress  in  which  she  was  so 
ill  at  ease,  with  the  long  pea-green  train  lined  with  rose  satin 
which  used  to  trip  her  up  so  cruelly  at  unexpected  moments. 
In  her  great  scene  with  Napoleon  she  was  a  ravishing  vision  in 
rich  white  silk,  embroidered  all  up  the  front  and  round  the 
border  with  silver  and  crystal  flowers,  great  upright  epaulettes  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  jewels  poised  like  a  butterfly's  wing  on  either 
shoulder.  The  dress  was  all  in  one,  but  shaped  a  little  to  the 
figure,  fastened  on  the  bust  with  a  silver  cord  and  tassels,  as  we 
see  in  the  portraits  at  Versailles.  It  was  cut  down  nearly  to  the 
waist  at  the  back,  how  it  kept  on  at  all  will  always  be  a  miracle 
to  me.  The  only  touch  of  colour  was  a  sash  of  pale  peach- 
coloured  crepe-de-chine  which  hung  down  at  one  side.  The 
dress  was  veiled  (at  the  first  entrance)  by  a  wonderful  cloak  of 
mauve  velvet,  lined  with  ermine.  Three  bands  of  diamonds 
formed  a  Grecian  fillet  round  the  hair.  The  ladies  of  the 
Court  were  all  superbly  dressed,  and  their  graceful  carriage  (like 
that  of  gorgeous-plumaged  birds),  formed  the  necessary  contrast 
to  the  manners  of  Madame  Sans-Gene. 
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Plays  of  the  Month. 


"THE   MIDDLEMAN." 

Play,  in  four  acts,  by  HENRY  ARTHUR  JOXFS,  revived  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  on  Saturday 
evening,  June  16th,  1834. 


Mr.  BASSETT  ROE. 


Sir    Seaton    Umfra- 

ville , 

Lady  Umfraville  ..  Mrs.  GEORGE  CANNINGE. 
Felicia,  Umfraville..  MissViOLETARMBRUSTER. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chandler  Mr.  ROYCE  CARLETON. 

Mrs.  H.  CANE. 

Miss  KEITH  WAKEMAN. 


Mrs.  Chandler  . . 
Maude  Chandler     . . 
Capt.  Julian  Chand- 
ler    . 


Mr.  W.  T.  LOVELL. 


Batty  Todd 
Cyrus  Blenkarn 
Jesse  Pegge 
Mary  Blenkarn 
Nancy  Blenkarn 
Daneper     . . 
Epiphany  Danks 
Mr.  Vachel       . . 
Button 


Mr.  H.  CANE. 
Mr.  WILLARD. 
Mr.  F.  H.  TYLER. 
Miss  A'GNES  VERITY. 
Miss  NANNIE  CRADDOCK. 
Mr.  F.  MAXWELL. 
Mr.  CECIL  CHOI  TON. 
Mr.  THOS.  SIDNSY. 
Mr.  C.  MOORE. 


Mr.  Willard's  return  to  London  reminded  one  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  home-coming  of  the  Prodigal.  Absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder,  we  are  often  told  ;  and  four  years'  wandering 
over  the  face  of  another  world  have  but  endeared  to  us  the  more, 
it  seems,  the  one  great  all-round  actor  of  our  time.  The  night 
was  full  of  interest.  Half  a  dozen  questions  sprang  to  every  lip. 
How  would  the  truant  be  welcomed  ?  What  would  the  play, 
after  these  few  years  of  breathless  progress,  of  Ibsen,  Pinero, 
Wilde,  appear?  Would  America's  influence  on  the  actor  show 
for  good  or  ill  ?  And  the  possible  answers  furnished  ground  for 
thought.  But  directly  the  curtain  rose,  such  chill  doubt  as  may 
have  lain  in  any  playgoing  Thomas's  breast  dissolved.  We 
were  in  for  an  evening  of  approval,  of  delight.  So  much  was  at 
once  apparent.  And  when  Mr.  Willard  as  the  potter,  with  his 
gentle  old  face  and  straggling  white  hair  and  abstracted  gaze, 
plodded  wearily  across  the  Middleman's  flashy  drawing-room, 
the  last  shred  of  restraint  was  thrown  aside  and  the  actor  was 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  his 
appearance  conjured  up. 

The  welcome  having  been  spoken,  and  it  took  nearly  two 
minutes  to  exhaust  the  lungs  of  the  house,  every  one  settled 
down  to  enjoy  not  so  much  the  play  as  the  acting  of  this  one 
man.  And  his  acting  proved  of  remarkable  force  and  finish. 
Blenkarn,  with  his  simple  old  soul,  his  idolising  love  of  his  child, 
and  his  dogged  determination  to  wrest  from  the  fiery  kilns  the 
great  secret  of  his  potter's  art,  was  always  a  memorable  figure. 
From  the  first  Mr.  Willard  held  his  audience  enchained.  From 
the  first  his  wild  prayer  for  vengeance  upon  the  man  whose 
fortune  he  had  made,  and  whose  son  has  betrayed  the  darling  of 
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his  heart,  rang  out  thrillingly  and  true.  Nor  did  he  ever  miss 
one  iota  of  legitimate  effect  in  the  lurid  scene  of  the  furnaces, 
when  the  last  sticks  in  the  wretched  home,  the  very  tables  and 
the  chairs,  are  smashed  into  splinters  to  feed  the  flames.  All 
this  was  always  as  simple  and  strong  and  true  as  it  well  could  be. 
But  now  it  was  seen  that  if  Mr.  Willard  had  not  become  a  finer 
actor  during  his  long  absence  he  had  grown  a  greater  artist. 

The  States  have  had  upon  him  an  effect  they  rarely  have.  He 
returns  so  refined,  so  purely  natural  an  actor,  that  most  of  the 
art  we  have  come  to  regard  here  in  lordly  London  as  supreme 
now  by  comparison  with  his  wears  a  vulgar  and  provincial  look. 
It  is  not  his  elocutionary  skill,  unusual  and  indeed  unrivalled 
save  by  Mr.  Forbes  Kobertson's  though  it  be  ;  it  is  not  the 
splendid  virility  of  his  passionate  scenes ;  it  is  not  even  the  fine 
ring  of  true  feeling  that  is  heard  throughout,  for  which  he 
deserves  the  laurels  heaped  upon  him  in  profusion  that  night  of 
his  return.  To  me,  at  any  rate,  beyond  and  above  all  this,  there 
appears  a  D use-like  quality  of  reality  which  stamps  him  an 
artist  in  the  highest  sense. 

Indeed,  a  feeling  of  regret  cannot  but  be  at  odd  times  felt  that 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  did  not  re-write  his  picturesque  and 
interesting  play  with  subtler  methods  of  expression  in  his  mind 
than  those  for  which  five  years  ago  he  fashioned  it.  The  play,  to  be 
quite  frank,  has  aged  considerably,  and  looks  even  older  than  it  is. 
But  of  this  we  need  take  no  account.  The  central  figure  and 
situations  are  as  strong  as  ever,  and  wear  the  same  aspect  of 
novelty  as  they  did  at  first,  and  this  is  really  all  that  matters. 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Willard  has  been  able  as  Blenkarn  to  take  us 
by  storm  once  again,  whilst  indirectly  giving  us  a  hint,  just  here 
and  there,  in  the  course  of  this  strong  play,  of  the  sly  comedy 
humour  and  subtle  half  tones  of  pathos  and  fun  of  which  he  is 
presently  to  reveal  a  whole  armoury  in  the  famous  "Pro- 
fessor's Love  Story  "  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie.  And  for  all  this  we 
are  devoutly  thankful.  Of  the  company  he  brings  with  him 
little  need  be  said.  The  foreman  sharper  Batty  Todd  remains  in 
Mr.  Cane's  hands,  hands  which  moulded  him  into  effective  shape 
five  years  ago.  Mr.  Mackintosh  is  missed  as  the  smug  rogue 
Chandler,  dextrous  actor  though  Mr.  Koyce  Carleton  is.  But 
Mr.  W.  T.  Lovell  is  clever  enough  to  lend  the  feeble  young 
scapegrace  Julian  a  manly  look  as  well  as  a  comely  one,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Verity  plays  with  pretty  sincerity  as  the  needlessly 
frail  heroine.  As  Blenkarn 's  daughters,  Miss  Keith  Wakeman  and 
Miss  Nannie  Craddock,  both  newcomers,  have  the  piquancy 
typical  of  the  Southerner,  and  the  latter  has  in  addition  a  very 
sweet  note  of  pathos  at  command,  while  Miss  Violet  Armbruster 
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makes  an  attractive  figure  of  Miss  Umfraville.  As  a  whole, 
indeed,  the  company  gives  to  Mr.  Willard  all  the  help  he  needs. 
But,  seeing  how  all-important  is  his  own  character,  and  how  all  - 
dominant  is  his  own  art,  this,  again  to  be  quite  frank,  is  not  much. 


"  SHALL  WE  FOKGIVE  HEK?  " 

Play,  by  FRANK  HARVEY,  first  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  20th,  1894. 


Mr.  FRED.  TERRY. 
Mr.  F.  H.  MACKLIN. 


Mr.  CHAS.  DALTON. 


Jerry  Blake      . .     . .     Mr.  HERBERT  BUDD. 

Grace Miss  JULIA  NEILSON. 

Aunt  Martha    . .     . .     Mrs.  H.  LEIGH. 


Mr.  JULIAN  CROSS.  |  Joanna  Lightfoot  ..     Miss  ADA  NEILSON. 

Mr.  HERBERT  FLEMMING.    Nellie  West      ..     ..     Miss  MABEL  HARDINGE. 


Oliver  West    . . 

Paul  Elswortu 

Neil  Garth     .. 

Dr:  M'Kerrow 

James  Stapleton 

Reggie      Mr.  HARRY  EVERSFIELD.  | 

Mr.  Frank  Harvey's  new  play  is  Ibsenesque  in  at  least  one 
particular.  It  not  only  finishes,  but  begins  and  continues,  on  a 
note  of  interrogation.  "  Shall  we  forgive  her?  "  crops  up  in  the 
first  scene,  and  brings  down  the  curtain  in  the  last.  We  can  no 
more  away  with  it  than  Mr.  Dick  could  with  the  head  of 
"  Charles  the  Martyr."  Yet  never,  strange  to  say,  was  there  a 
case  admitting  of  less  question  than  this  of  Grace  West. 

Under  promise  of  marriage  she  was  decoyed  to  Australia, 
where,  on  finding  herself  alone  and  helpless,  and  her  lover  a 
scamp,  she  drifted  into  an  entanglement,  about  which  there  is 
good  reason  for  her  to  say  nothing  when  some  years  later  she 
marries  Oliver  West.  This  gentleman  is  an  Angel  Clare  raised  to 
the  nth  power.  He  belongs  to  the  strictest  sects  of  the 
Pharisees.  At  the  corners  of  the  streets,  so  to  speak,  he  gives 
thanks  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are.  Chadband  cradled  him, 
and  from  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne  he  borrowed  a  few  egoistic 
plumes.  In  short,  so  brazen  a  monument  of  smug  sanctimonious- 
ness as  Mr.  Oliver  West  it  is  not  often  given  one  to  gaze  upon. 

What  attitude  this  pious  poseur  will  affect,  when  told  of  his 
wife's  "past,"  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell.  What  matter  that  she 
is  his  loving  wife,  his  child's  devoted  mother.  From  the  sublime 
altitude  of  his  colossal  egotism,  like  Solomon  Eagle  from  the 
cross  of  old  St.  Paul's,  he  thunders  judgment  upon  all  poor 
sinners  alike.  The  Judge  Jeffreys  of  the  moral  bench,  he  lashes 
himself  into  a  fury  of  self-righteousness  against  the  innocent, 
raves  and  rants  and  bellows  at  every  unhappy  soul  arraigned 
before  him,  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  justice  perpetrates  inhu- 
manities from  which  a  cannibal  would  recoil.  What  can  Grace 
expect  at  such  hands  ?  Not  mercy  :  the  word  finds  no  place  in 
his  vocabulary.  Not  love  :  his  heart  is  flint.  Nothing  but  insult, 
violence,  banishment.  To  that  sentence  she  submits,  and  her 
home  and  her  child's  home  knows  her  no  more.  "  Shall  we 
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forgive  her?  "  The  question  is  absurd.  It  need  never  have  been 
put.  Forgiveness  we  reserve  for  a  Tess ;  perhaps  for  a  Paula 
Bay.  To  a  Dulcie  Larondie — had  she  kept  her  word.  To  a 
Grace  West,  we  give  pity  and  affection.  But  "  forgiveness  "  ! 
There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  Shall  we  forgive  him  ?  would  be 
more  to  the  point.  And  personally  I  should  say  "  No." 

With  some  appreciation  of  poetic  justice,  Mr.  Harvey  condemns 
a  "  hero "  who  walks  in  such  spiritual  darkness,  to  blindness 
utter  and  complete,  and  even  as  he  pronounces  his  wife's  doom 
West  loses  his  sight.  The  punishment,  however,  is  lifted  from 
him,  directly  he  sees  fit  to  "  forgive  "  his  shamefully  ill-treated 
wife,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  somewhat  unconvincing  scene  of 
reconciliation.  All  this  is  very  new  to  the  Adelphi,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  record  that  it  proves  entirely  to  the  Adelphi  taste, 
the  one  thing  to  which  the  house  remains  unpardonably 
indifferent,  being  the  exasperating  priggishness  of  Oliver  West. 
That  such  a  self-sufficient  cur  should  pass  for  a  hero  bodes  ill  for 
the  ultimate  aims  of  modern  chivalry.  But  in  all  things  else 
the  play  makes  for  wholesomeness,  for  vigour,  and  for  power,  and 
in  the  opening  scene  in  Queensland,  with  its  lawlessness,  its 
ruffians,  and  its  episodes  of  derring-do,  a  high  level  of 
picturesqueness  is  attained. 

The  play  is  long,  but  the  acting  reconciles  one  both  to  its 
weaknesses  and  its  length.     Miss  Julia  Neilson,  the  queenliest 
heroine  conceivable,  shows  at  last  what  force  and  freedom  there 
are  in  her.     She  shakes  off  the  fetters  of  "  society  "  repose,  and 
moves  with  an  ampler  energy,  a  larger  grace.    At  the  Haymarket 
she  acted  from  the  head.     Here  there  is  heart  as  well,  and  the 
actress  perhaps  for  the  first  time  really  moves  her  hearers.     Mr. 
Fred   Terry's  robust  style  is  also  suited  to  the  theatre  and  the 
play.     It  is  a  contemptible  character  he  is  called  upon  to  fill,  but 
all  that  sincerity  can  do  to  dignify  it  is  done,  and  his  scene  of  the 
curse  and  the  blindness  is  played  with  genuine  power.      Still 
worse  off  is  Miss  Ada  Neilson  as  the  embodiment  of  cast-iron 
respectability.     Any   task  more    thankless  than    to    gather   up 
virtuous  skirts  lest  they  brush  the    tainted  heroine  whom  the 
house  adores  could  scarcely  be  devised,  and  Miss  Neilson  earns 
the  author's  gratitude  for  her  uncompromising  way  of  doing  it. 
Mr.  Macklin  as  a  muscular  parson  of  the  Kingsley  school  cannot 
help  but  carry  one's  thoughts  back  to  the  Rev.  Julian  Gray,  in 
Wilkie  Collins'  "  New  Magdalen,"  one  of  the  early  "  problem  " 
plays  of   the    modern    stage.     Mercy    MerricJc's   champion   and 
Grace  West's  are  equally  fine  fellows,  and  Mr.  Macklin  treads 
worthily  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Frank  Archer  and  Mr.  Leonard 
Boyne.     A   blackmailer  played   with   artistic  brutality   by  Mr. 
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Charles  Dalton,  a  kindly  oculist  who  falls  to  Mr.  Julian  Cross, 
one  of  Mrs.  Henry  Leigh's  downright  motherly  "  bodies,"  and  a 
pair  of  callow  lovers  by  pretty  Miss  Mabel  Hardinge  and  Mr. 
Harry  Eversfield,  are  subordinate  figures  in  the  play,  which  it 
need  only  be  said  was  received  with  unrestrained  expressions  of 
delight. 


THE    TEXAN. 

A  Melodrama,  in  four  acts,  by  TYRONE  POWER,  first    produced  at    the  Princess's    Theatre,  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  21st,  1891. 

Sir    Eardley  Cum- )  M     R  HARDING. 

nung j 

C<-eil  Gumming    . .     Mr.  OSWALD  YORKE. 

MTviell     Gord°"  }  Mr.  A.  E.  DRINKWATER. 
Dr. 'Bryant     '. .     '..    Mr.  ERNEST  COSHAM. 

Mr'  LlTTLEDALE  POWER. 


Crawley Mr.  MARK  PATPX. 

Mr.  Busteed  . .     . .  Mr.  ROBERT  MUNRO. 

William  Plainleigh  Mr.  TYRONE  POWER. 

Lady  Gumming    . .  Miss  MAY  HOWARD. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Tyrrell  Miss  EDITH  CRANE. 

Mrs.  Wycke  . .     . .  Miss  KATHARINE  STEWART. 

Maria  Barker       . .  Miss  KATE  HARTLEY. 

Bishop     Miss  MAGGIE  BYRON. 

Osborne Mr.  L.  LEES. 

Bill  Plainleigh  is  the  Texan,  and  before  he  won  his  millions 
he  lost  his  wife.  Her  husband's  wray  of  life  just  made  her  tired. 
He  was  a  simple  cowboy,  and  the  garish  pleasures  of  a  cowboy's 
career  palled  upon  her.  Therefore,  she  slipped  off  to  England 
and  found  consolation  in  a  bigamous  union  with  the  military 
possessor  of  a  seriously  affected  heart.  When  Plainleigh  reap- 
peared in  town,  a  Eanche  King,  she  made  an  assignation  with 
him,  and  anonymously  conveyed  a  hint  to  her  warlike  spouse. 
The  Major  duly  attended  behind  a  curtain,  with  a  revolver  in  his 
one  hand,  and  his  palpitating  heart  beneath  the  other.  What 
he  heard  was  enough  to  make  both  go  off.  But,  as  it  happened, 
the  heart  got  ahead  of  the  shooting-iron,  and  the  Major,  instead 
of  Bill  Plainleigh,  "  dropped."  Some  time  after,  his  widow 
attempted  to  fix  up  another  bigamous  arrangement,  but  this  was 
too  much  for  the  taciturnity  even  of  Mr.  Plainleigh,  who,  better 
late  than  never,  declared  himself  her  lawful  spouse,  and  she 
presently  died  in  a  tearful  mood  and  a  touching  dress. 

What  Mr.  Tyrone  Power,  grandson  of  a  famous  man,  may  be, 
as  an  actor,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  He  is  simple,  earnest,  effective, 
and  has  a  pleasant  personality ;  but  as  an  author  he  has  much 
to  learn.  His  dialogue  is  telling,  and  the  play  is  not  badly  pat 
together ;  but  then  there  arises  a  feeling  of  wonder  as  to  why  it 
was  put  together  at  all,  and  that  is  a  feeling  which  no  play 
should  engender.  Miss  Edith  Crane,  as  the  depraved  wife,  is 
forcible  at  moments,  and  Mr.  Oswald  Yorke  acts  with  energy  and 
sincerity,  but  as  a  whole  the  company  finds  its  level  in  the  play. 
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MADAME  SANS-GENE." 
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A  Play,  in  four  acts  (in  French),  by  VICTORIEN  SARDOU  and  EMILE  MOREAU,  produced  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  on  Saturday  Evening,  June  23rd,  1894. 


Catherine     (La     Mar£cha 

1 

Leroy        

M  PREVOST 

Madame  RE  JANE 

Cope  

M  DUQUFSNE. 

Corso 

Tje  Marechal  Lefebvre 

M.  CANDE. 

Arnault     

M.  LERAND. 

La  Reine  Caroline 

Mdlle    VERNEUIL 

De  Neipperg   

M.  GRAND. 

Madame  de  Bulow 

Mdlle  SFGER 

Savary,  Due  de  Rovigo 
Despreaux      
De  Saint-Marsan  
Vabontrain      

M.  MANGIN. 
M.  PENTAT. 
M.  RAMBERT. 

M.  AlME. 

M.  LAURAS. 

La  Princesse  Elisa 
Madame  de  Vintimille 
Madame  de  Rovigo 
Madame  de  Canisy 
Madame  de  Talhouet 

Mdlle.  DRUNZER. 
Mdlle.  AVEIL. 
Mdlle.  MELCY. 
Mdlle.  SAMUEL. 

Constant  

M.  DUVELLEREY. 
M.  SCHULTZ. 

Toinon 
Julie  .  . 

•     • 

.     Mdlle.  JEANNE. 
Mdlle  AIMEE 

De  Lauriston  
Jasmin              

M.  FRANCK. 
M.  GILDES. 

La  Rousette    
Mathurin  .  . 

•     • 

.     Mdlle.  SUZANNE. 
.     Mdile.  NETZA. 

"  Once  poor,  always  poor,"  the  saying  runs,  but  does  it  follow 
that  once  a  washerwoman,  always  a  washerwoman  ?  Who 
knows  his  human  nature  best,  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  or  M.  Victorien 
Sardou  ?  The  former,  in  his  captivating  "  Translation  of  a 
Savage,"  reclaims  from  naked  barbarism  a  Princess  of  the 
Choctaws  or  Sioux  in  half  a  dozen  years  of  London  life,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  brief  period  presents  her  to  her  truant  husband, 
a  modish  belle  of  Mayfair.  To  Sardou,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  right  and  proper  that  after  nineteen  years  of  social  advance- 
ment, a  laundress  remains  a  laundress  still.  Marechale  she  may 
be,  and  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  court,  but  her  spelling  is  atrocious, 
she  carries  her  arms  akimbo,  her  feet  trip  over  her  long  train,  and 
she  talks  in  the  slang  of  the  gutter.  She  is  an  effective  figure  to 
thrust  into  the  midst  of  Napoleon's  sycophants  and  courtiers. 
That  goes  without  saying.  But  is  she  nature,  is  she  art  ? 

Probably  Sardou,  like  Gallio,  cares  for  none  of  these  things. 
He  is  concerned  simply  and  solely  with  getting  a  startling 
theatrical  effect.  He  rows  in  the  same  boat  with  the  popular 
painter  who  sticks  against  a  flaunting  well-fed  figure  in  fur  and 
diamonds,  a  shrinking,  shivering,  hollow-eyed  wretch  in  rags, 
and  dubs  his  canvas  "  Sisters."  Best  contrast,  of  course,  for  the 
gorgeously  bedecked  soldiers  and  ministers,  and  the  lovely  women 
who  wear  their  shimmering  pseudo-classic  gowns  with  so  superb 
an  air,  is  a  tricked-out  vulgarian.  Most  piquant  element  of 
humour  where  rank  and  fashion  congregate — as  Mr.  Anstey  has 
demonstrated  in  his  "  Voces  Populi  "—is  the  coster  with  a  spice 
of  mother  wit.  Therefore,  utterly  regardless  of  the  verities, 
clever  Madame  Sans-Gene,  cleverest  of  the  whole  group  we  see, 
adroit  enough  to  outwit  Napoleon,  to  put  to  rout  battalions  of 
crafty,  smooth-tongued  enemies,  to  throw  keen-scented  Fouche  off 
the  trail,  is  exhibited  as  the  one  woman  impervious  to  every 
softening  and  refining  influence,  the  one  creature  in  that  glittering 
throng  incapable  of  assuming  the  virtue  of  manners  she  has  not. 
"Which,  as  Euclid  has  it,  is  absurd. 
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Although,  however,  all  this  can  be  urged  against  the  character, 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  player.  Madame  Rejane  is  all 
that  fancy  and  preliminary  paragraphs  have  painted  her.  She 
has  the  humour  of  Mrs.  John  Wood,  with  the  distinction  of  Miss 
Rose  Leclercq,  and  the  finish  of  Mrs.  Bancroft.  High  comedy, 
low  comedy,  broad  comedy,  fine  comedy,  she  brings  each  to  bear 
in  turn,  and  it  is  an  open  question  in  which  branch  she  is  most 
delightful,  most  amusing,  on  which  note  she  plays  with  the  least 
effect  and  the  most  grace.  The  comedy  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches.  Two  or  three  episodes  make  up  an  act,  and  each  act 
might  almost  stand  as  an  entertaiment  in  itself.  But  each  patch 
und  every  shred  is  worth  lingering  over,  because  of  Madame 
lu- jane's  humour,  spirit,  and  charm.  Whether  as  the  merry 
ironer  and  starcher  of  1792,  hiding  Royalist  refugees,  and  braving 
her  lover's  suspicion  and  jealous  fury,  or  as  the  rough  diamond 
of  a  duchess,  a  Sarah  Churchill  from  the  scullery,  shouldering 
out  of  her  way  the  great  ones  of  the  Empire,  giving  the  Emperor's 
sisters  a  piece  of  her  mind,  cajoling  the  terrible  Napoleon  himself, 
and  finally  presenting  him  with  an  unpaid  washing-bill  eighteen 
years  overdue,  she  is  always  a  brilliant  comedienne,  an  artist  who 
can  reconcile  us  to  the  formlessness  and  aimlessness  of  Sardou's 
tricky  patchwork,  and  whose  advent  is  an  unquestionable  addition 
to  the  attractions  of  an  interesting  season. 


THE  PROFESSOR'S  LOVE  STORY. 

A  Play,  in  three  acts,  by  J.  M.  BARUIE,  first  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  on  Monday 
evening,  June  25th,  1894. 


Professor  Goodwillie 
Dr.  Cosens     
Dr.  Yellowlees     .  . 
Miss  Aenes  Goodwillie 
Lucy  White  
Effie  Proctor        .  . 
Sir  George  Gilding     .  . 

.  .     Mr.  E.  S.  WILLARD. 
.  .     Mr.  H.  CANE. 
.  .     Mr.  HUGH  HARTIXG. 
.  .     Mrs.  G.  CANXINGE. 
.  .     Miss  BESSIE  HATTON. 
.  .     Mrs.  H.  CANE. 
..     Mr.  BASSET  r  ROE. 

Lady  Gilding      ..     .. 
The    Dowager    Lady 
Gilding      
Renders        
Pete        

Servants       ..     ..      j 

Miss  KEITH  WAKEMAN. 

Miss  NANNIE  CRADDOCK. 
Mr.  ROYCE  CARLETON. 
Mr.  F.  H.  TYLER. 
Messrs.  MOORE  AND 
MAXWELL. 

The  lines  along  which  Mr.  Barrie's  observation  and  humour 
ran  in  the  famous  "  Walker  London,"  have  practically  served 
him  once  again  in  the  play  which  has  made  Mr.  Willard's  fame 
and  fortune  in  the  States.  Once  more  we  are  introduced  to  the 
generally  despised  intimacies  of  life.  It  is  the  little  things,  the 
domestic  daily  hints,  so  to  speak,  of  laughter  and  of  tears,  that 
have  supplied  Mr.  Barrie  with  his  material.  And  in  effect  he 
has  achieved  a  masterpiece  of  Dutch  painting  upon  the  coarse 
and  baffling  canvas  of  the  stage. 

The  outline  of  the  story  must  by  this  time  be  familiar  to  all, 
Already  plenty  has  been  heard  over  both  continents  of  the  pre- 
maturely aged  Professor  who  falls  in  love  without  knowing  it, 
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and  gradually  regains  his  youth  in  the  sunshiny  presence  of  his 
demure  little  Secretary.  But  no  account  of  the  play,  full  as  it 
might  be,  would  give  any  suggestion  of  its  curious,  its  irresistible 
charm. 

One  might  dilate  upon  the  novelty  of  the  scene  between  the 
bewitched  savant  and  his  bewitching  little  friend,  and  dwell  upon 
his  dreamy  abstraction,  and  all  the  diverting  comedy  it  leads  to. 
One  might  picture  the  sunny  wheatfield  with  its  various  pairs  of 
love-makers,  from  crafty  Henders  and  stolid  Pete  and  the  com- 
placent Effie,  who  can  be  happy  with  either,  when  t'other  dull 
charmer's  away,  to  the  scheming  little  widow  with  her  eye  on 
GoodwiUie,  and  Lucy,  who  impulsively  outwits  her.  One  could 
dwell  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  last  scene,  its  brilliant  interior 
and  moonlit  garden,  and  the  unwavering  balance  preserved  be- 
tween the  tragedy  going  on  without  and  the  comedy  going  on 
within.  But  all  this  would  tell  nothing  of  the  human  nature  in 
the  piece,  of  the  strokes  of  truth  which  flash  out  in  a  strangely 
startling  way — seeing  how  we  are  in  a  playhouse  all  the  time— 
of  the  intimate  tenderness  and  infinite  wisdom  which  a  master, 
not  so  much  of  the  playwright's  art,  as  of  the  human  heart, 
has  here  enriched  his  puppets  with. 

True  enough  the  whole  thing  is  artifice.  In  design  it  is  unre- 
ality itself,  but  within  the  intricate  framework  is  more  truth  than 
in  all  the  problem  marvels  our  ears  are  assailed  by  week  by  week. 
And  chief  among  those  who  ring  so  untheatrically  true  is  the 
Professor,  whom  Mr.  Willard  has  made  famous  from  end  to  end 
of  another  land. 

In  comedy,  Mr.  Willard  has  rarely  been  seen  in  London. 
London  will  now  realise  that  in  him  it  possesses  a  comedian  who 
has  no  rival.  So  exquisitely  finished,  so  faultless  an  assumption, 
as  this  of  the  simple-hearted  old  electrician  comes  as  a  revelation. 
Laughter,  tears,  come  at  his  bidding,  as  though  we  were  held  in  the 
grip  of  one  of  his  own  electrical  giants,  and  his  sway  over  us  were 
absolute.  There  is  other  excellent  acting  in  the  piece.  Miss  Bessie 
Hatton  is  quite  touching  as  the  loving  little  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Tyler  and  Mr.  Eoyce  Carleton  present  two  admirable  studies  of 
Scotch  character  quite  new  to  the  stage.  But  good  as  they  and 
others  are,  everyone  sinks  into  the  background  when  brought  into 
comparison  with  Mr.  Willard,  whose  genius  finds  a  worthy  field  in 
Mr.  Barrie's  indescribable  and  fascinating  play — a  play  which  in 
many  respects  moreover  provides  exercise  for  the  rarest  of  Mr. 
Willard's  many  gifts. 
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<  liven    an   elderly  County  Councillor,  snlx-r   and     •  in- 

quisitive   spouse  with   a    tongue    of    Kropp's   razor's   <   : 
or  two  couples  condemned  to  mask  thnr  iii<>\vnn-nt 
iind  an  odd  comic  opera  star,  and  we    know  wlnit  that   ni^ht  in 
town  will  be.     Throw  in  a  Covent  Garden  fancy  divs.r,  l»all. 
we  can  tell  exactly  how  the  intrigue  will   run.     Misunderstand- 
ings and  errors  in  identification  there  will  be   galore,  and  tin- 
Councillor  will   have  as  many  sins  heaped    on   his  respectal.lr 
shoulders,   as   ever   the    opponents    of  local    government    could 
desire.     What  need  is  there  to  describe  in  detail  the  comic  co 

farce  like  this  ?  Suffice  it  that  Mr.  Paulton  is  the  Councillor 
—portentously  grave  and  funereally  sad,  even  in  the  throes  of 
his  misery.  Then  Miss  Kate  Santley,  returning  to  tin- 
full  possession  of  all  her  vivacity  and  charm  is  the  comic  opera 
star,  and  several  of  the  minor  parts  are  briskly  ;md  amusingly 
played.  But  the  chief  interest  to  most  in  connection  with  this 
reopening  of  the  Koyalty  lies  in  the  production  of  the  Villon  piny 
by  "  S.  X.  Courte." 

Its   author  was  wise  in  his  generation.     He    had  apparently 
glanced  over  Stevenson's'pages in  "The  Now  Arabian  >  ind 

drawn  therefrom  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  poet   who  combined  the 
methods  of  the  singer,  the  student,  the  cut-throat,  and  t 
Of  his  dying  impenitent,  however,  with  all   his  hideo;;  n>on 

his  head,  Villon's  last  biographer  will  have  none.     Kather  does 
he  concern  himself,  of  charity  aforethought,  with  d« 
means  for  irradiating  the  vagabond's  black  life   and  sooty  E 
with  a  golden  gleam  of  hope.     And  this  he  compasses  with 
help  of  a  priest  and  his  gentle  niece,  whose  sweetne^ 
ness  so  move  the  sinner's  stubborn  heart  that  present h  he  dies 
to  preserve  her  from  his  confederates   in  pillage,  outran -.  and 
murder.     The  play  is  prettily  written,  with  a  teelin_  :hm 

and  beauty  of  words,  and  acted  with  fine  intensity  by  Mr.  Loring 
Fernie — an  actor  of  whom  more  should  be  heard — and  \\ 
raid  tenderness  by  Miss  Florence  Friend,  it  excited  much  interest 
and  evoked  great  applause. 
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"A  MODEKN  EVE." 

A  Comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  MALCOLM  C.  SALAMAN,  first  produced  at  a  matinee  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  on  Monday  Afternoon,  July  2nd,  1894. 


Vivien  Hereford Mrs.  TREE. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  Meryon      . .     Miss  LOTTIE  VENNE. 
Mrs.  Malleson       Mrs.  BO^CICAULT. 


Eardley  Hereford Mr.  FRED  TERRY. 

Kenyon  Wargrave        . .     . .     Mr.  TREE. 
Servant     Miss  CONOVER. 


Sir  Gerald  Raeburn     ..     ..     Mr.  CHARLES  ALLAN.  |  Melford Mr.  HAY. 

"  Some  Emotions  but  no  Moral  "  whispered  one  fair  judge, 
when  the  curtain  had  fallen  for  the  third  and  last  time  upon  Mr. 
Malcolm  Salaman's  study  of  as  exasperating  and  impracticable 
a  female  as  ever  posed  either  on  or  between  boards.  And  it 
summed  up  the  situation  very  neatly. 

This  Modern  Eve  is  the  child  of  a  loveless  marriage,  and  has 
marri  3d  without  knowing  what  the  word  "  love  "  really  means. 
She  expected  her  husband,  Eardley  Hereford,  to  discover  new 
sensations  for  her,  to  fire  her  imugination,  to  waft  her  into  airy 
spheres,  in  short,  to  disclose  that  exalted  "  higher  love  "  upon 
which  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  makes  his  hero  and  heroine  in  "  Arms 
and  the  Man  "  heap  scorn  and  contempt.  That  was  what  she 
looked  for.  What  she  got  was  caresses,  and  perhaps  too  much 
of  her  own  way. 

Her  husband,  it  must  be  owned,  however,  was  a  trying  person. 
When  in  sheer  desperation,  in  search  of  "  colour,"  she  dallied 
with  the  Catholic  religion  because,  in  her  own  extremely 
distasteful  phrase,  "  to  reveal  one's  inner  self  to  a  stranger  in  the 
Confessional  was  piquante,  it  seemed  a  kind  of  privileged 
immodesty,"  he  thought  that  "  if  she  had  any  respect  for  him 
she  would  have  been  content  to  worship  where  he  did !  "  She  also 
sought  for  colour  elsewhere.  There  was  no  child  to  link  her  with 
this  prosaic  husband  and  her,  no  doubt,  ludicrously  prosaic  home. 
So  it  was  not  long  before  she  ran  away  with  a  well-worn  bit  of 
colour,  from  what  we  can  gather  about  as  black  as  Othello  had 
he  worn  his  mind's  complexion  in  his  face.  Twenty-four  hours 
with  him  revealed  his  hue,  and  she  repented — but  not  her  step, 
merely  her  choice.  Therefore  when  her  prig  of  a  husband  took 
her  back,  and  treated  her  to  severe  looks  and  frigid  tones,  and 
again  made  no  attempt  to  "  stimulate  her  imagination,"  or  to 
allow  her  "  to  live  her  own  life,"  she  began  insensibly  to  drift 
towards  "  colour  "  once  more. 

On  this  occasion  we  are  privileged  to  see  it.  It  is  a  literary 
man,  of  eloquence,  and  personal  distinction,  by  name  Kenyon 
Wargrave,  and  with  admirable  restraint  played  by  Mr.  Tree. 
He  has  loved — several  times  before,  but  never  a  "  good  woman," 
as,  with  a  curious  want  of  perspicuity,  he  pronounces  her. 
Presently  he  is  undeceived,  but  he  loves  her  still — no  longer  with 
the  love  inspired  by  a  woman  who  is  pure,  but  with  that  for  "  a 
woman  who  is  a  woman  " — again  to  the  wounding  of  our  faith  in 
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his  perception  and  judgment.     As   for  her,  poor  creature,  she 
looks  into  his  eyes,  and   wonders  if  this   that  sin-  Peels  tin's  time 
will   really  turn  out  love.     Anyhow   she  means  to  try,  aii< 
leaves  her  storming,  bawling,  blusterous,  tactless  husband  for 
the  second  and  presumably  last  time. 

What  credit  is  due  for  this  disturbing  picture  of  a  Modern 
Eve,  must  be  divided  equally  between  Mr.  Salaman  and 
Tree.  The  author  has  written  the  character  with  undeniable 
ability  and  curious  adaptiveness  to  feminine  "  mood."  But  it  is 
perplexing  and  arduous  throughout.  And  the  actress  deserves 
all  possible  praise  for  playing,  as  she  does,  with  brilliance,  with 
subtlety,  with  bizarre  ophidian  charm.  She  sees  the  woman 
clearly,  and  presents  her  impression  with  vividness  and  a  rare 
sense  of  reality.  But  could  anything  be  more  dismal  than  to 
have  to  spend  some  hours  in  the  society  of  this  vague,  discon- 
tented, elusive  creature,  with  her  shadowy  longings,  her 
disordered  nerves,  her  unsatisfied  and  utterly  unsatisfiable  desires. 

With  the  shame  of  exposure  and  divorce  hanging  over  her,  she 
has  eyes  only  for  a  cushion  that  clashes  in  colour  with  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  decoration,  and  sets  her  nerves  on  edge  !  She  is 
presumably  all  nerves,  nerves,  nerves,  and  in  that  fact,  and  an 
alleged  constitutional  deficiency  in  the  region  of  the  heart  finds 
her  excuse  for  behaviour  and  feelings  that  are  barely  human. 
Her  husband  is  a  trial  no  doubt,  but  why  on  earth  did  she  marry 
him,  and  though  boorish  he  is  really  very  long-suffering  and  indul- 
gent, and  might  easily  be  managed.  And  with  this  exception  her 
human  surroundings  are  well  above  the  average.  Her  mother, 
played  with  delightful  delicacy  and  tenderness  by  Mrs.  Boucicault, 
is  a  sweet  old  lady.  She  has  in  Miss  Lottie  Venne  a  bright  little 
gossip  with  a  tongue  for  uncommonly  smart  things  in  the  sham 
cynic  vein,  but  with  the  kindest  of  hearts  beneath  it.  Moreover, 
she  has  an  invaluable  counsellor  and  companion,  and  a  wise  old 
man-of-the-world,  in  breezy  Mr.  Charles  Allan.  But  no, 
she  can't  be  happy.  She  must  beat  her  wings  against  imaginary 
bars — imaginary,  because  the  love  she  flies  to  is  precisely  the 
same  uninspired,  grovelling,  material  love  as  that  from  which  she 
flees — and  with  a  parrot  cry  of  "  Freedom  "  and  "  Individualism 
do  her  little  best  to  betray  her  sex's  cause.  Luckily  such  people, 
such  at  any  rate  as  are  worthy  of  any  consideration,  might  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  They  are  mere  anatomical 
specimens  stuck  upon  the  stage  to  excite  speculation,  to  arouse 
controversy.  On  their  own  showing,  they  have  no  blood  in  their 
veins.  Their  hearts  are  mere  circulating  organs  for  distributing 
gall  and  bile.  And  when  the  grey-haired  wiseacre,  upon  this 
Eve's  disappearance  with  "colour"  number  two,  ejaculates 
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"What   else    could   have   happened?"     I   for   one  say,  "Who 
knows?  who  cares?" 


"LES   KOIS." 

A  Play,  in  four  acts,  by  M.  JULES  LEMAITRE,  produced  at  Daly's  Theatre,  on  Monday  evening, 

July  2nd,  1894. 

Gotlieb        M.  MEVISTO. 

Maubert     M.  ANGELO. 

Alvarez       M.  BRUNIERE. 

Le  Comte  Moellnitz      . .  M.  MONTIGNY. 

Heilborn     M.  LAROCHE. 

Officier  d'Ordonnace      . .  M.  GUIRAUD. 

Un  Officier M.  I  AMI. 

Little  Christian       ..     ..  M.  LACROIX. 

Un  Huissier      M.  MAGNIN. 


LaPrincesse  Wilhelmine 

Frida  de  Talberg      .  Mdme.  VALDEY. 

Kate     Mdme.  SARYTA. 

La  Gouvernante  Mdme.  MERLE. 

Prince  Hermann  M.  GUITRY. 

Le  Roi  Christian  XVI.  M.  DE  MAX. 

Prince  Otto       . .  M.  DEVAL. 

Prince  Renaud..  M.  DENEOBOURG. 


Indomitable  as  well  as  irresistible,  Madame  Bernhardt  pro- 
duced on  July  2nd,  a  play  new  to  London,  the  second 
piece  that  day  given  to  the  stage  by  a  well-known  dramatic  critic. 
The  previous  week  had  been  a  six  days'  struggle  with  exhausting 
emotional  parts.  From  the  paroxysms  of  jealousy,  anguish, 
despair,  and  horror  which  makes  La  Tosca  one  long  spasm  of 
-  pain,  the  great  actress  had  glided  into  the  tears  and  tenderness 
of  morbid  mawkish  Marguerite — aux  Camelias — and  thence  to 
the  piteous  throes  of  the  inhuman  madness  and  unavailing  remorse 
of  "  Phedre."  In  each  and  all  her  hand  has  proved  as  true  and  firm 
as  ever.  Over  none  had  she  spared  her  strength  or  that  store  of 
fierce  intensity  which  seems  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  Yet  in  the 
new  play  her  acting  was  distinguished  by  all  its  sterling  brilliance 
and  variety,  and  practically  to  her  efforts  alone  was  due  the 
warm  reception  of  a  mediocre  piece. 

In  *'  Les  Kois,"  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  has  set  in  a  political  frame- 
work somewhat  ordinary  intrigue  not  innocent  of  melodrama. 
On  the  face  of  it  his  drama  is  up-to-date.  We  have  reigning 
sovereigns  as  much  attached  as  Charles  I.  to  the  dangerous 
doctrine  of  divine  right,  with  sons  infected  with  the  modern 
spirit.  One  is  a  Socialist,  and  he  would  trust  King  Mob  im- 
plicitly. The  other  would  shuffle  off  his  princely  coil  because  his 
tastes  are  vicious,  and  steal  from  the  glare  of  that  fierce  light 
which  beats  upon  a  throne  the  better  to  indulge  them.  Socialism, 
Anarchism,  Abdication,  Kevolution,  all  are  in  the  air,  and  as  the 
play  progresses,  so  closely  does  it  tread  upon  the  heels  of  certain 
sad  happenings  in  imperial  circles,  so  oddly  does  the  political 
situation  give  shape  to  current  fears,  that  an  uneasy  sense  of 
assisting  at  tragical  realities,  of  turning  to  stage  account  historical 
events,  prevails.  But  pierce  the  surface,  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
play,  and  we  are  at  once  as  remote  from  1900,  the  period  of  the 
piece,  as  Queen  Eleanor,  King  Henry,  and  Fair  Eosamund. 

The   old  King   temporarily  resigns   his  throne  of  Alfanie   to 
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,   his   Fabian   son,   \vlio   become.-,   r>  1't-lv 

1  Vinos  its  unruly  head.     To  liis  consort,  tin-  <|iiecnly   H'/V- 
hrlminc,  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  when  troubles  threaten,  reservinj 
his   confidence  for   Frida  <lr   Thalbrrtj,  a  Nihilist,  who  1 
placed  as  lady-in-waiting  at  the  Court,  to  further  the  nnmV: 
schemes     of    an    ini]>lacahle    Anarcliist    virago.      Ti.  :-laid 

tne,  however,  "  gangs  agley,"  because  Fridn  and  tin-  // 
fall  deeply  in   love.     Indeed  so  serious  is  the  attachment  that, 
when  at  her  Rosamund   bower,   in  which  her  royal   !<• 
^echided   her,    this   fair   conspirator   receives    ordei  the 

Anarchical  Council  to  "remove"  the  Prince,  she  «  the 

dread  commands.  More,  she  wildly  declares  her  love  and  1 
all  her  arts  and  charms  to  lure  him  to  safety  with  her,  in  a 
distant  land.  He  is  yielding  to  her  passionate  appeal^  when  his 
wife  enters,  overhears,  snatches  up  a  revolver,  attempts  to  shoot 
the  girl,  and  kills  her  husband.  With  this  death  of  Hermann 
and  the  suicide  of  Frida,  the  way  is  open  for  sternly  repressive 
measure's,  which  the  old  king  executes  upon  his  turbulent  people, 
and  the  Princess,  drawn  to  the  sovereign  by  her  consistent 
defence  of  the  monarchy,  is  proclaimed  Regent  for  her  infant 
son. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  what  the  play  furnishes  for  Madame 
1  iernhardt,  which  is  really  the  only  standpoint  of  importance, 
there  are  two  good  moments.  The  Queen  Eleanor  scene  in  the 
shooting  box  and  the  recital  of  the  tragedy  to  the  aged  King  are 
little  gems  of  emotional  acting  for  which  alone  the  drama  may 
be  borne.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  is  little  of  interest.  Either 
the  minor  players  cannot  lend  to  their  parts  the  personal  interest 
which  attaches  to  everything  Madame  Bernhardt  does,  or  the 
characters  and  intrigue  in  themselves  are  dull.  I  incline  to  think 
it  is  a  mixture  of  both.  But  on  this  point  no  great  emphasis 
need  be  laid.  The  one  thing  to  remember  is  that  a  little  of 
Madame  Bernhardt  at  her  best  is  worth  sitting  through  whole 
acts  of  dulness  for,  and  that  in  "  Les  Eois,"  if  only  for  some  all 
too  few  minutes,  we  do  get  her  so,  quite  at  her  simplest, 
queenliest,  her  womanliest,  her  best. 


'   FEDORA"  AT  DALY'S  THEATRE. 
There  are  a   dozen  reasons  for  giving  "  Fedora  "  the  place  of 
honour  in  Madame  Bernhardt's  programme  thi 
forefront  stands  the  rumour  that  a  couple  of  month*  hence  Mr- 
Tree  may  revive  the  play.     That  in  itself  quickens  interest,  and 
sends  one  hot-foot  to  the  old  piece  to  learn  how  it  wears. 
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are  we  not  all  kindlingly  conscious  that,  should  the  revival 
become  fact,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  would  be  the  Slav  heroine. 
And  is  it  not  matter  of  moment  that  the  play  for  this  most  "  live  " 
and  actual  of  actresses  should  itself  be  actual  and  "  live?  " 

Other  reasons  also,  scarcely  less  personal,  weigh.  Thus 
Fedora  is  typical  Bernhardt  from  beginning  to  end,  and  further, 
in  "Fedora"  Sardou  is  seen  at  his  best.  Now  to  see  Madame 
Bernhardt  throughout  a  whole  play  at  her  strongest  is  in  itself 
worth  a  ransom,  but  to  get,  in  company  with  art  like  hers,  the 
craft  of  Sardou  at  his  cleverest  is  to  be  in  luck's  way  indeed. 
The  two  are  so  rarely  seen  in  conjunction  now.  "  La  Tosca  "  in 
English  and  French  we  have  had,  and  had  in  excess — Sarah 
and  Sardou  so  to  speak,  at  their  trickiest.  This  season,  too, 
"  Madame  Sans-Gene " — Sardou  at  his  showiest  and  show- 
manest;  moreover  Sardou  alone.  Whereas  "Fedora"  is  not 
only  a  play,  a  picture,  finely  composed,  boldly  coloured,  intensely 
dramatic,  of  life's  crushing  ironies,  but  it  fires  its  great  inter- 
pretress to  wondrous  moments,  and  for  these  many  reasons  there- 
fore one  welcomes  it  again  to  the  boards. 

Madame  Bernhardt  has  rarely  acted  better  in  London  than 
this  season.  Unwonted  effort  has  resulted  in  unwonted  effect. 
And  her  Fedora  felt  the  spur  of  this  intensity  and  concentration, 
together  with  parts  less  familiar  and  less  worn.  There  have  been 
few  more  fascinating  characters  than  this,  of  the  unrelenting 
woman  whom  thirst  for  vengeance  drives  along  a  certain  course, 
and  chance  mocks  and  betrays.  Was  ever  fate  harder  than  hers, 
whose  fiercely  mourned  proves  false,  whose  hunted  quarry  turns 
out  innocent,  whose  ingenious  revenge  strikes  at  herself,  and 
whom  death  alone  releases  from  her  own  cunningly  set  toils  ? 
Was  ever  more,  of  passion,  hatred,  anguish,  and  remorse,  de- 
manded of  an  actress  than  by  this  plaything  of  the  cruel  gods? 
Did  ever  woman  play  with  more  enthralling  power  than  Sarah 
Bernhardt  as  the  fated  dupe? 

One  remembers  the  shivers  and  thrills  created  of  old  by  this 
irresistible  being.  One  recalls  the  admirable  tones,  the  sweeping 
gusts  of  fury  and  despair,  compassed  by  her  accomplished  Eng- 
lish successor  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere.  Nevertheless,  in  presence  of 
these  crowding  memories,  the  last  performance  of  this  well- 
worn  part  wears  an  aspect  of  novelty,  of  undreamed-of  power ! 
Such  an  impression,  surely,  tops  the  infinite  of  the  great  French- 
woman's triumphs.  What  need  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  her 
work,  of  the  heaving  passion  in  the  troubled  life,  the  crowning 
pathos  of  the  piteous  death  ?  It  is  enough  that  the  play  is  borne 
upon  her  shoulders  with  consummate  ease,  and  that  for  fire  and 
finesse,  for  resistless  force  and  electrical  charm,  her  Fedora  stands 
unsurpassable,  unrivalled,  alone. 
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REVIVAL  OF  "OUB  PLAT"  AT  TIM-:  STRAND, 
Should  there  be  anyone  who  during  its  tir-t  five  hundred 
nights'  run  omitted  to  go  and  chuckle  at  this  whimsical  piece, 
or  what  is  less  unlikely  anyone  who  yearns  to  chuckle  again,  he 
may  take  note  that  Mr.  Edouin  has  revived  it  for  a  brief  sea 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  the  play.  It  stands,  like  Scot! 
where  it  did — and  what  it  was.  A  farce  that  breeds  in  one  no 
sense  of  loss  of  self-respect,  nor  fear  that  dwindling  hui: 
marks  the  sad  advance  of  age,  a  farce  that  move- 
harmless  laughter,  that  is  "  Our  Flat."  One  can  say  no  more. 
One  is  constrained  by  a  reverence  for  justice  to  admit  no  less. 
But  if  words  are  a  superfluity  as  regards  the  play,  a  few  may  be 
spent  upon  the  players.  Nathaniel  Glover  of  course  is  a  gem. 
He  always  was,  and  Mr.  Kdouin  is  not  an  actor  to  suffer  any- 
thing he  has  once  polished  to  lose  its  lustre.  To-day,  as  yester- 
day, or  yester-year,  his  ultra-professional  manager  is  a  comic 
embodiment  of  Crummies-ism  up  to  date.  But  there  is  something 
quite  as  excellent,  in  quite  another  way,  in  the  finished  comedy 
of  Miss  May  AVhitty.  So  smooth,  so  genial,  so  pretty  a  per- 
formance deserves  some  special  recognition.  Nothing  Miss 
Whitty  does  but  has  distinction  of  some  sort,  and  her  talents,  as 
has  often  appeared,  are  equal  to  far  higher  things  than  this. 
Still  it  is  possible  to  dignify  farce  with  comedy,  as  Miss  Rehan 
invariably  shows,  and  how  best  to  do  it,  with  invariable  good 
breeding  and  an  unfailing  radiancy  of  spirit,  is  demonstrated  in 
"  Our  Flat  "  by  this  accomplished  young  comedienne. 


REVIVAL  OF  "BECKET"  AT  THE  LYCKIM. 

Really,  it  would  take  very  little  more  to  make  a  national  ques- 
tion of  Miss  Terry's  fitness  or  unfitness  to  play  slangy,  bully- 
ragging,   arms  akimbo     Madame     Sans-Gene.     Heads    without 
number  have  been  lost  over  the  discussion,  and  we  are  farther 
than  ever  from  the  ground  of  common  sense.     Could  we  bu: 
to  it,  we  should  see,  perhaps,  that  Sardou  is  not  Shakespeare, 
and  that  it  matters  very  little  whether  his  characters  be  played 
out  to  the  last  gasp,  or  no  more  than  charmingly   su. 
Also,  perhaps,  that  the  one  thing  that  concerns  the  compact 
majority   who  care  little  for  critics'  quarrels  and  less  for  their 
weathercock  views,  is  that  worthy  employment  be  found  for  the 
gracious  personality  of  this  darling  of  a  nation,  which  i: 
Gi'tie  can  certainly  be  done. 

Fitness  or  unfitness,  however,  herein  "  Becket "  is  a  character 
which  no  traducer  could  deny  she  plays  with  incomparable  grace 
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and  pathos  and  charm,  and  maybe  there  was  a  touch  more 
warmth  even  than  usual  in  the  greeting  Fair  Rosamund  received 
by  reason  of  this  hollow  controversy  raging.  For  every  reason 
one  is  glad  to  renew  acquaintance  with  the  play.  It  is  not  that 
the  "  drama  "  is  a  whit  more  drama  than  before.  Its  faults  are 
just  as  glaring ;  its  sketchiness  and  incoherence  stand  out  un- 
workmanlike and  reprehensible  as  of  old.  But  the  better  one 
knows  it,  as  a  stage  production,  the  more  one  is  struck  with  the 
nobility,  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  Irving's  work.  As  manager,  as 
actor,  he  achieves  a  triumph.  Reams  might  be  covered  with 
flowery  word-pictures  of  the  pageants,  the  bowers,  the  scenes  of 
storm  and  peace,  of  love  and  hate  and  war,  nightly  set  forth  on 
the  Lyceum  stage,  and  still  no  hint  conveyed  of  the  vitalising 
force  behind  it  all.  For  words  do  not  reproduce  the  dominating 
influence  of  a  master-mind,  and  it  is  just  that  and  nothing  else 
that  lifts  into  pre-eminence  among  notable  productions  this  pre- 
eminently faulty  play. 

In  days  to  CDme  we  shall  recall  the  Mathias,  the  Charles,  the 
Hamlet,  the  lago,  the  baleful  Louis  of  the  leading  actor  of  our 
time.  We  shall  dwell  on  this  and  that  marvel  of  stage  craft  and 
brilliance  in  assumption.  But  will  there  be  one  figure  in  the 
whole  theory  of  notables  that  he  has  made  to  live  before  our 
eyes,  to  obscure  this  soldier-priest  who  works  no  wonder  in  his- 
trionics, but  serenely  treads  the  path  to  martyrdom  !  I  doubt  it. 
And  that  doubt  pays,  I  fancy,  a  higher  tribute  to  the  extraordinary 
art  of  this  extraordinary  man  than  whole  pages  of  eulogy  could 
offer. 

The  revival,  it  must  be  noted,  for  ten  nights  only  though  it  be, 
has  all  the  attractions  which  distinguished  the  original  produc- 
tion. Miss  Genevieve  Ward  returns  to  present  her  boldly 
coloured  picture  of  the  jealous  Queen,  and  Mr.  Terriss  lays  claim 
tn  admiration  with  every  scene  of  his  impetuous,  overbearing 
King,  a  character  than  which  he  has  played  none  more  suited  to 
his  robustious  temperament  and  style. 


"THE  JERRY  BUILDER"  AT  THE  STRAND 
THEATRE. 

There  is  pathos  undeniable  in  leaking  roofs,  bursting  pipes, 
and  peeling  walls.  Such  things  have,  by  the  naked  simplicity  ot 
their  artless  appeal,  been  known  even  to  draw  tears.  But  hitherto 
it  has  been  reserved  only  for  people  with  a  morbid  sense  of  humour 
either  to  get  any  fun  out  of  them  or  to  see  any  fun  in  them.  This 
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however,   applies   merely  to  every-<l;iy  <-.     On  I 

things  wear  a  different  face.     The  mirror  that  is  then-  held  up  to 
nature  is  a  convex  one,  and  grotesquely  distorts  hotli   man: 
and  men.     Consequently  it  follows,  as  the  night  the  day,  or,  to 
be  more    theatrical,  "The   M;isqueraders "   "The  Second 
Tanqueray."       that      dissolving     ceilings,      rickety      1 
collapsible  mantelpieces,  and  other  horrific  domestic  "  effects,"  if 
seen  through  this  medium,   can,  like  Mr.   Toole,   "  wear  a  comic- 
look."     And  to  emerge  Theorytania,   they  have,  as  a  matt 
fact,  been  so  turned  to  humorous  account  in  Mr.  Murk  Melf<>rd\ 
new  and  original  farce. 

Mr.  Edouin  evidently  has  a  leaning  towards  the  building 
trade  and  its  branches.  For  purposes  of  loose  comparison,  "  Our 
Flat,"  "  The  New  Wing,"  and  "  The  Jerry  Builder  "  may  be  set 
side  by  side.  The  lightning  furnishing  of  the  first,  with  its  trick 
change  of  packing  cases,  hampers,  and  baths,  into  couches  and 
settees  and  arm-chairs,  can  be  set  off  against  the  express-speed 
paper-hanging  of  number  two,  and  the  rapid  demolition  and  ruin 
of  number  three.  Mr.  Melford's  kaleidoscopic  background,  with 
its  ever  dropping  pieces,  furnishes  as  good  a  list  of  unconventional 
properties  as  either  of  its  fore-runners,  and  all  he  needs  to  do  now 
is  to  give  substance  to  his  somewhat  shadowy  characters.  The 
best  drawn  is  the  Jerry  Builder,  most  whimsically  played  by  Mr. 
Edouin — a  creature  of  unruffled  serenity  whom  110  torrent  of 
invective  or  scorching  fire  of  criticism  can  move  from  an  exaspera- 
ting condition  of  chuckling  placidity.  Miss  Susie  Yaughan,  too, 
should  be  singled  out  for  an  amusing  sketch  of  a  widowed  veteran 
who  pines  to  pass  for  a  recruit,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hendrie,  a 
comedian  who  should  never  be  lost  to  sight,  being  always  to 
memory  so  dear,  lends  meanness  a  diverting  look.  The  rest 
come  like  shadows,  so  depart  ;  excepting  Miss  May  Edouin,  who 
deserves  the  hearty  welcome  she  receives  for  reminding  us  so  often 
of  the  animation,  the  verve,  and  the  comic  vis,  with  which  her 
parents  have  a  thousand  times  delighted  us  on  the  self-same  stage. 


"IZEYL"   AT   DALY'S   THEATRE. 

Given  the  combination  of  Victorien  Sardou  and  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt,  we  are  sure  of  certain  artistic  products.  There  will  be,  for 
instance,  a  highly-coloured  environment  to  throw  into  relief  the 
actress's  genius  for  seductive  poses  and  languorous  grace  ;  plenty 
of  employment  will  be  found  for  the  voix  d'or  and  soft  cart 
tones ;  and  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  dramatic  wheel  we  shall  be 
transported  from  holy  cairn  and  Arcadian  peace,  if  not  Arcadian 
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innocence,  to  the  tropics  of  passions.  Then,  obedient  to  the 
imperious  will  of  a  master-dramatist  and  an  arch-sorceress,  we 
shall  bow  before  a  whirlwind  of  fury  and  horror  and  despair  and  be 
swept  hither  and  thither  until  the  nerves  quiver,  and  the  senses 
ache,  when  we  shall  be  gently  soothed  with  a  few  blissful 
moments  of  repose— heralding  the  approach  of  death — and  so 
find  ourselves  dismissed. 

With  this  programme  in  mind,  in  no  particular  can  "  Izeyl  " 
be  said  to  disappoint.  In  his  last  drama  M.  Sardou  is  moreover 
curiously  up  to  date,  despite  his  choice  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
for  "  Time,"  and  India  for  "  Place."  It  is  once  again  the  story 
of  the  Woman  and  the  Man.  The  prototype  of  Marguerite 
Gauthier,  the  Dubarry,  and  Paula  Ray,  Izeyl  has  enchained  and 
ruined  many  noble  youths,  including  (though  ignorant  of  his 
rank  and  name)  the  brother  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  whom  on 
his  accession  she  follows  into  the  desert  to  captivate  and 
enslave  when  he  renounces  his  empire  to  found  a  new  religion 
and  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  humanity. 

Her  fascinations  avail  nothing,  however ;  her  arts  for  once  are 
of  none  effect,  and  it  is  not  he,  but  she  who  is  overcome.  It  is 
she  who,  vanquished  by  his  spiritual  exaltation  and  fervour,  in 
turn  renounces  her  fleshly  desire,  and  anticipating  an  example 
which,  six  hundred  years  later,  affected  the  history  of  the  world, 
gives  all  her  goods  to  the  poor.  But  for  her,  as  for  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,  there  is  an  unsurmountable  barrier  cast  across  the 
narrow  way.  The  Captain  Ardale  of  her  story,  in  the  person  of 
the  abdicator's  profligate  brother  and  her  abject  slave,  bars  her 
progress.  In  horror  at  his  unholy  love  and  overmastering  passion 
the  converted  enchantress  stabs  her  lover  in  the  throat,  suffers 
for  this  the  loss  of  her  eyes  and  other  torture,  and  expires  in  the 
desert,  consoled  by  the  presence  of  her  beloved  austere  recluse, 
by  his  tardy  avowal  of  love,  and  assurance  that  "  in  another  and 
a  better  world  "  their  bliss  will  be  complete. 

Need  we  say  more  !  Cannot  Madame  Bernhardt  be  seen  in 
every  phase  of  this  ante-Christian  Magdalen's  career  !  Picture 
her  arts  and  charms  lavished  upon  the  hermit  in  the  forest. 
Sensuous  loveliness  is  here  incarnate.  Arrayed  in  gaudy  draperies 
glittering  with  gems  and  shining  out  against  the  purple  haze  of 
an  Indian  twilight  and  the  glimmering  silver  of  a  moonlit  stream, 
this  witch  might  well  ensnare  St.  Anthony  himself.  There  is 
one  set  of  pictures.  Another,  of  more  sombre  and  exciting  cast, 
follows  with  the  young  king's  violent  outburst  of  impious  love, 
and  yet  another  upon  his  slaughter,  her  remorse,  punishment, 
and  death.  In  all,  we  recognise  the  Madame  Bernhardt  that  we 
know.  The  play  has  frankly  been  devised  for  the  employment 
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of  the  rare  gifts  she  has  exhibited  a  thousand  times  Ix-lorc. 
once  again  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  in  work  of  the  sensuous, 
violently  contrasted  kind,  she  is  supreme.  "  Izeyl  "  is  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  gorgeous  procession  of  more  or  less  barbaric  episodes  ; 
but  in  the  procession  there  is  one  dominant  figure,  and  inasmuch 
as  that  figure  is  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  Sardou's  is  the  hand  that 
orders  its  steps,  the  procession  becomes  a  thing  to  be  seen. 

ADDISON  BRIGHT. 


Some  Amateur  Performances. 

"   THE    GLASS    OF    FASHION,"    BY    THE    MOMUS    DRAMATIC    CLUB. 

A  creditable  version  of  the  comedy  was  that  supplied  by  the 
Momus  Club.  If  not,  perhaps,  a  "  Glass  "  that  would  be  unhesi- 
tatingly picked  out  from  amongst  its  fellows  as  one  of  startling 
brilliance,  it  was  not  by  any  means  to  be  dismissed  with  scant 
ceremony.  True,  it  suffered  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
eclipse  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  Strolling  Players.  That 
was  almost  bound  to  be  the  case ;  but  if  faults  of  omission  and 
commission  showed  up  a  trifle  more  clearly  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  and  if  against  the  finished  style  of  the 
Strollers  their  efforts  seemed  a  little  lacking  in  polish,  there  was 
much  in  the  shape  of  sound,  serviceable  work  to  be  placed  to 
their  credit.  The  backbone  of  the  revival  was  Mr.  Herbert 
Swears,  a  Trevanion  of  such  distinction  and  quiet  force  as  to  be 
of  almost  as  much  value  to  the  Momus  as  Mr.  Meade  was  to  the 
Strollers.  Mr.  Colley  Salter  has  added  to  his  long  list  of  parts 
that  of  Boroicski,  one  in  which  he  could  scarcely  have  expected 
to  shine;  but  he  threaded  his  way  warily  through  it,  and  at  no 
time  was  there  any  dread  of  his  coming  to  grief.  Mr.  Wells 
was  bluff  and  breezy  as  the  Brewer,  and  had  a  very  fair  idea  of  his 
requirements  ;  but  Mr.  Colley  Salter  was  sorely  missed  from  his 
old  part,  into  which  he  was  wont  to  pour  humour  with  a  lavish 
hand  where  Mr.  Wells  but  supplies  it  in  driblets.  Mr. 
Darner  Dawson  did  not  dress  Jenkyn  very  suitably,  nor  did  he 
run  the  character  altogether  on  the  right  lines,  but  he  aroused  a 
sensible  amount  of  amusement  over  the  editor's  dilemmas. 
Mrs.  Evans  got  very  gracefully  over  most  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  headstrong  young  wife,  all,  indeed,  save  the  one 
or  two  that  baffle  most  amateurs.  She  has  all  the  feeling  for  a 
strong  scene  and  all  the  knowledge  how  to  treat  it,  but  neither 
voice  nor  strength  respond  to  the  call  made  upon  them.  Miss 
Ellie  Chester  was  the  Peg  of  this  as  of  the  Bancroft  revival,  and 
Miss  Kose  Liddard  the  Lady  Coombe—&ud  an  entertaining  one 
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as  viewed  side  by  side  with  some  of  her  predecessors  in  the  part, 
though  she  by  no  means  exhausted  its  possibilities.  A  little 
colour  was  effectively  applied  to  Tom  Stanhope  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Bathurst,  whose  calculations  in  the  studio  scene  were  somewhat 
thrown  out  by  the  fixed  determination  of  the  easel  to  introduce 
entirely  new  business  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment. 


"  PYGMALION    AND    GALATEA,"    BY    THE    CRYSTAL    PALACE    ATHEN.EUM. 

Assuredly  some  evil   chance   waits  upon  Mr.    Gilbert's   fairy 
comedy.     Not  once,  but  many  times,  has  it  been  within  hail  of 
complete  success,  but  ever,  when  it  is  passing  the  threshold,  some 
mischance  occurs,  the  gate  swings  to,  and  it  is  left  on  the  wrong 
side.     As  regards  the  Anerley  production,  all  seemed  so  promising. 
The  prospect  had  rarely  looked  more  fair  and  smiling,  for  where 
the  Athenseans  fell  short  Fortune  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  in 
the   nick   of  time   showered   upon  them   two  new  actresses  to 
capably  fill  the  empty  shoes  of  Uynisca  and  Myrine.     Then,  with 
Mrs.  Frankish  to  endue  the  heroine  with  charm  and  pathos,  with 
Mr.  Sydney  Boulton  to  repeat  his  memorable  performance  of  the 
sculptor,  with  Mr.  Grout  as  a  most  quaint  and  unctuous  Chrysos, 
and  with  Mr.  Frankish  not  disdaining  to  complete  the  picture  with 
Leucippe,  why,  what  might  they  not  have  made  of  Gilbert's  fair 
world  of  Greece  ?  But  what  happened  ?  Mr.  Grout  permitted  his 
whimsical  fancy  to  run  riot  to  such  a  disastrous  extent  that  it  fairly 
threatened  to  strangle  the  poetic  side  of  the  play.  Amateurs  rarely 
err  on  the  side  of  restraint  in  this  part,  but  Mr.  Grout  fairly  out- 
Chrysosed  Chrysos.   With  the  flood-gates  of  his  humour  opened  to 
their  fullest  extent,  hero  and  heroines  bid  fair  to  be  swept  off  their 
feet  and  submerged.  And,  in  truth,  it  would  have  gone  hardly  with 
the  play  with  actresses  less  resolute  than  Mrs.  Frankish  and  Mrs. 
Grout.     But  they  upbore  it.     The  play  might  tremble  under  the 
ruthless  assaults  of  Mr.  Grout  and  Mrs.  Sadler,  who  showed  a 
reprehensible  readiness  to  back  him  up  in  his  fell  design,  but  the 
foothold  of  the  Galatea  and  the  Cynisca  was  firm,  and  with  un- 
daunted front  they  repulsed  every  attack.     Admirably  matched 
they  were,  Mrs.  Frankish  sweet,  natural,  and  touching  as  the 
hapless  statue,  Mrs.  Grout  (seemingly  an  actress  who  has  no  need 
to  rise  by  easy  stages)  playing  with  vividness  and  real  power  as 
the  jealous  wife.     Memory  must   travel  back  a  weary  way  to 
supply   another   instance   where   the  heroines  were  as  strongly 
matched.     Curiously  enough,  the  disappointment  of  the  evening 
came,  as  disappointments  usually  do,  from  the  source  least  ex- 
pected.    Where  is  the  Pygmalion  of  yester-year  ?     Mr.  Boulton's 
performance  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.     It  is  but  the  shell  of  what 
it   was,   a  piece   of  work  well-enough    fashioned,   careful    and 
artistic  ;  but  the  difference  'twixt  Galatea  the  statue  and  Galatea 
the   woman  is  not  wider  than  the  contrast   'twixt   his    earlier 
Pygmalion  and  this  of  to-day. 
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New   Plays 


PRODUCED    AND  IMPORTANT    RKYIYALS    in   London,    from    June     l."»th   to 
July  20th,  1894. 

(Rerinilx  tin'  ninrkfd  thus     ) 

June  15     "  Dulverydotty,"    farce,    in  one   act,    by    Mrs.    Aclon 

Adams.     Terry's. 
,,     16*    '  The   Middleman,"   play,    in    four   acts,    by    Henry 

Arthur  Jones.     Comedy. 
,,     18     "  Izeyl,"    drama,    in   verse,    in    four    acts,    by    MM. 

Armand  Silvestre  and  Eugene  Morand.     Daly's. 
,,     18     "  The  Spare  Room,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  L.  A.  D. 

Montague.     Royalty. 
,,     18     "  For  Good  or  Evil,"  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Mrs.  A.  J. 

Macdonnell.     Royalty. 
„     20     "  Shall  We  Forgive' Her?"    play,  by  Frank  Harvey. 

Adelphi. 

,,     20     "  La  Navarraise,"  opera,  by  Massenet.  Co  vent  Garden. 
,,     21     "  The  Texan,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  Tyrone  Power. 

Princess's. 
„     23      '  Madame    Sans-Gene,"   play,  in   four  acts,  by  MM. 

Sardou  and  Moreau.     Gaiety. 
,,     25     "  The  Professor's  Love  Story/'  play,  in  three  acts,  by 

J.  M.  Barrie.     Comedy. 
,,     27     "  A  Family  Matter,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  C.  G. 

Compton  and  A.  G.  Hockley.     Garrick. 
,,     27     "  In  Two  Minds,"  comedietta,  by  A.  M.  Heathcote. 

Garrick. 
,,     28:::  "  A  Night  in  Town,  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  H.  A. 

Sherburn.     Royalty. 
,,     28     "  Villon  :    Poet  and  Cut-throat,"  play,  in  one  act,  by 

S.  X.  Courte.     Royalty. 
,,     HO     "  Blanche  de  Ma^troit,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  A.  E.  W. 

Mason.     Ladbroke  Hall,  Netting  Hill. 
July     2     "  Les  Rois,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  M.  Jules  Lemaitre. 

Daly's. 
•2*  "  Our  Flat,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Mrs.  Musgrave. 

Strand. 
,,       2     "A   Modern   Eve,"    play,  by    Malcolm    C.    Sakman. 

Hay  market. 
,,       8     "  Mirette,"  opera,  by  Michel   Carre,   lyrics  by  F.    E. 

Weatherley,  dialogue  by  H.   Greenbank,  music  by 

Andre  Messager.     Savoy. 
,,       4     "  L'Attaque   du   Moulin,"    opera,  founded   on    Zola'* 

story,    by    M.  Louis    Gallet,    music   by  M.    Alfred 

Bruneau.     Co  vent  Garden. 
,,       5     "  Such   is  Life,"  comedy,  in  one  act,  by  Alfred   M. 

Mond.     Avenue. 
,,       5     "  The  New  Life,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  W.  G.  Mackay. 

Avenue. 
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July      5     "  In  the  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  musical  fantasy,  in  one 

act,  words  and  lyrics  by  W.  G.  Mackay,  music  by 

Angela  Goetze.     Avenue. 
,,       7     "  The  House  of  Lords,"  operetta,  in  one  act,  by  H. 

Greenbank,   music   by    G.    W.    Byng   and   Ernest 

Ford.     Lyric. 
,,       9     "  Missing,"  play,  in  one  act    (author  unannounced). 

St.  George's  Hall. 

„       9*  "  Becket,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Alfred  Lord  Tenny- 
son.    Lyceum. 
,,     10     "  The  Agony  Column,"  farce,  by  Aubrey  Fitzgerald. 

Kilburn  Town  Hall. 
,,     12     "  Terpsichore,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  Justin  H.  M'Carthy. 

Lyric. 
„     12     "  Drawn  Battle,"  duologue,  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Watson. 

Lyric. 
,,     14     "A  Successful  Mission,"  duologue,  in  one  act   (author 

unannounced).     Prince  of  Wales. 
„     17     "  La   Femme   de    Claude,"   play,   in   three   acts,   by 

Alexandre  Dumas,  fils.     Daly's. 
,,     20     "A  Life  Policy,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  Helen  Davis. 

Terry's. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  June  12th  to  July  17th,  1894  : — 
June  28     "  A    Chance   Acquaintance,"  comedietta,   by   W.    H. 

Denny.    Theatre  Royal,  Richmond. 
,,     30     "  Laughs,"    burlesque    musical    comedy,    by    A.    R. 

Marshall.     T.  R.  Edinburgh. 
July     2     "  The  Terror  of  Paris,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Messrs. 

E.     Hill-Mitchelson      and    Chas.     H.     Longden. 

Victoria  Opera  House,  Burnley. 
,,       9     "Under   the   Czar,"   drama,   in  five   acts,    by   Fred. 

Jarman.     Colosseum,  Oldham. 
„     10     "  Shattered   Leaves,"   play,   in    one   act,    by    Henry 

Earlesmere.     Cambridge  Hall,  Sheffield. 

„     10     "  The  Red   Star,"    drama,   in   four   acts   (author   un- 
announced).    T.  R.,  Ilkeston. 
,,     12     "A   British  Hero,"  drama,   in   five  acts,  by  Norman 

Harvey.     Assembly  Rooms,  Worthing. 
,,     16     "Naughty   Boys,"  comedy,   in   three    acts,  by   John 

Tresahar.     City  Theatre,  Sheffield. 
,,     17     "A  Burnt  Offering,"   drama,   in  one  act,  by  Austen 

Fryers  and  J.  M.  Fisher.     St.  Alban's  Mission  Hall. 
In  Paris,  from  June  10th  to  July  13th,  1894  :— 
June  23*  "  La  Mariee  Recalcitrante,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by 

M.  Leon  Gaudillot.     Theatre  Cluny. 
,,     28     "  Dinah,"    lyrical  comedy,    in   four   acts,  by   Michel 

Carre  and  Paul  de  Choudeus,  music  by  M.  Edmond 

Missa.     Comedie-Parisienne. 
July  ^13*  "  La  Casquette  au  Pere  Bugeaud,"  drama,  in  five  acts, 

bv  MM.  Gaston   Marot   and  Clairian.     Porte  St. 

Martin. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1894. 


Watcfy 


OUR   STAGE   TO-DAY. 

IXTEEN  years  ago,  almost  to  a  month,  the  first  number 
of  this  magazine  opened  with  an  article  on  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  English  stage.  Judged  from  our 
present  standpoint,  the  outlook  of  the  observer  in 
August,  1878,  seems  so  remote  as  to  be  almost  pre- 
historic. We  find  him  rebuking  those  who  asserted 
that  the  theatre  "  no  longer  holds  out  attractions  for 
lovers  of  poetry,  refined  art,  and  intellectual  work.'' 
He  pays  serious  attention  to  the  charge  that  the  call- 
ing of  the  player  is  "  necessarily  opposed  to  the  conditions  of 
decent  and  decorous  society."  He  quotes  the  dictum  of  Dion 
Boucicault  that  the  drama  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commercial 
manager,  who  has  received  his  education  in  a  bar-room,  and 
whose  spelling  and  grammar  would  often  disgrace  an  urchin 
under  ten  years  of  age.  The  observer  combats  this  pessimism 
stoutly.  He  points  out  that  poetry  has  not  entirely  deserted  the 
London  stage  ;  that  Shakespeare  has  been  played  without  the 
proverbial  bankruptcy ;  that  twenty  years  earlier  the  production 
of  such  apiece  as  the  Laureate's  Queen  Mary  would  have  been 
impossible  ;  that  there  is  a  popular  dramatist  named  W.  G.  Wills  ; 
that  in  theatrical  management  there  is  notable  evidence  of 
liberality,  care,  and  finish  ;  and  that  cultivated  playgoers  who  had 
long  held  aloof  from  the  theatre  were  trooping  back  to  it.  All 
this  strikes  us  now  as  a  citation  of  ancient  commonplaces  ;  but  it 
was  real  and  vital  .to  the  sympathetic  chronicler  in  1878,  who 
took  his  turn  to  rock  the  cradle  of  the  renascent  drama,  and 
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battle  with  the  scepticism  or  enmity  which  pooh-poohed  the 
infant  as  supposititious,  or  banned  it  as  the  offspring  of  the  Evil 
One. 

Let  us  see  what  our  champion  of  sixteen  years  back,  who 
wrestled  so  valiantly  with  foes  now  of  no  possible  account,  was 
not  able  to  predict.  Beyond  his  ken  was  the  whole  era  of  Mr- 
Irving's  management  of  the  Lyceum,  with  its  long  train  of 
artistic  triumphs,  and  a  prestige  unparalleled  in  our  dramatic 
history.  The  Bancroft  management  of  the  Haymarket  had  to 
run  its  course  without  giving  any  inkling  that  it  was  the  precursor 
of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree.  The  Hare  and  Kendal  period  of  varied 
excellence  at  the  St.  James's  was  to  close  with  no  forecast  of 
Mr.  George  Alexander's  successful  experiments  in  a  house  tradi- 
tionally haunted  by  misfortune.  Mr.  Hare  was  to  do  most 
admirable  work  at  the  Garrick,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  to 
re-create  melodrama  with  the  Silver  King  at  the  Princess's  ;  Mr. 
John  Clayton  and  Mr.  Pinero  were  to  make  the  Court  the  home 
of  fantastic  comedy,  rich  in  original  mirth,  and  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  France;  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  were  to 
perform  a  similar  service  for  English  comic  opera  at  the  Savoy  ; 
the  history  of  the  Criterion  was  to  illustrate  the  irrepressible 
buoyancy  of  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham ;  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  was  to 
found  a  theatre  in  London,  and  establish  one  brilliant  actress  in 
the  graces  of  English  playgoers ;  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  was  to  qualify 
levity  at  the  Comedy  with  the  pleasing  sobriety  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy.  In  the  modern  drama  we  were  to  witness  an  unprece- 
dented evolution.  The  entertaining  author  of  The  Magistrate, 
The  Schoolmistress,  and  Dandy  Dick  was  to  write  an  English 
tragedy,  of  momentous  significance  both  dramatic  and  social. 
Our  stage  was  to  take  serious  and  even  philosophical  account  of  a 
phase  of  life  seldom  presented,  save  in  connection  with  fascinating 
frocks  and  "property"  champagne  in  spectacular  melodrama,  or 
with  the  casual  visitation  of  Parisian  comedians.  A  new  foreign 
influence  was  to  create  a  ferment  of  ideas  to  which  this  prodigy 
of  native  daring  was  partly  due.  The  historian  of  1878  could 
not  foresee  the  irruption  of  Ibsen's  social  dramas,  the  fierce  con- 
troversy between  romantic  ideals  and  the  "  problem  play,"  the 
fitful  eruptions  of  the  Independent  Theatre  and  the  dramatic 
excursions  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  Had  anybody  prophesied 
sixteen  years  ago  that  Paula  Tanqueray  would  be  licensed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  that  her  tragic  story  would  be  hailed  as  the 
highest  achievement  of  the  modern  English  dramatist,  that  it 
would  be  the  subject  of  sermons,  and  accepted  by  Mrs.  Grundy 
a/s  a  valuable  object-lesson  in  actual  life,  the  echoes  of  August, 
1878,  might  come  to  us  with  a  burden  of  playful  derision, 
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This   concise   sketch    shows    at    least   that    there    ha 
Considerable    activity    in    our    dramatic    world,    with    a    marked 

lopmeiit  in  more  than  our  direction  during  the  period  of  our 

t.     It  is  a  healthy  sign  tli.it  controversy  concerns  itself 

more  with   the   essentials   of  criticism   and  less   with  questions 

of  original  sin,  such  as  whether  a  player  can  be  a  righteous  or 

i  a  respectable  person,  or  whether  the  drama  is,  by  nature, 
hostile  to  morality,  though  on  that  point  there  is  a  certain 
comfort  in  learning  that  a  reverend  gentleman,  for  the  benefit 
of  an  audience  of  Bible  Christians,  lately  declared  himself  just  as 
willing  to  make  his  exit  from  this  life  in  a  theatre  as  from  a 
quarterly  meeting  of  prayerful  citizens.  Nothing  is  more 
suggestive  of  wholesome  vitality  in  an  art  than  the  good  hard 

oving  of  the  various  schools.     We  do  not  argue  now,  as  in 

$,  whether  the  stage  is,  or  is  not,  entitled  to  the  support  of 
educated  people.  That  is  purely  an  academic  thesis,  which  may 
be  left  to  recluses  who,  like  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  think  Shakespeare 
is  sufficiently  illumined  by  fireside  comment,  or  to  scholars  who  dis- 
cover "  in  a  library  "  that  he  was  an  impostor  because  he  wrote 
a  crooked  autograph.  For  some  while  now  the  critics  have  dis- 
cussed more  tremendous  issues  than  used  to  be  raised  by  the 
simple  psychology  of  our  modern  playwrights.  The  writer  of  a 
first-night  notice  has  been  frighted  from  his  propriety  by 
questions  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  province  of  the  pathologist, 
or  the  moralist — of  anybody  but  the  dramatist.  A  tranquil  old 
gentleman  in  Norway  has  the  satisfaction,  which  possibly  acts 
upon  him  like  snuff,  of  knowing  that  in  England  he  is  regarded 
by  some  scribes  as  a  creator  of  monstrosities,  and  by  others 
as  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  European  literature.  The 
battle  over  Ibsen  has  had  some  curious  phases.  His  plays  are 
not  popular  in  this  country.  Not  one  of  them  has  stood  the 
direct  test  of  public  judgment.  That  in  itself  is  not  the  final 
criterion  of  merit,  for  the  same  test,  applied  to  translations  of 
some  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  the  French  stage,  would  have 
the  same  result.  What  it  does  prove  is  that  Ibsen,  in  his  un- 
mitigated form,  is  not  congenial  to  the  popular  taste.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  plays,  A  Doll's  House,  for 
example,  have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  current  ideas, 
that  Norah  Helmer — whether  she  would  or  would  not  have  risen 
from  servitude  to  maccaroons  to  the  audacious  act  of  slamming  the 
door — is  a  personality  in  a  typical  movement,  that  her  husband 
is  full  of  ironical  side  lights  on  the  average  man.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  A  Doll's  House  is  a  life-like  picture  of  what  exists,  or 
a  desirable  suggestion  of  what  ought  to  happen,  though  in  the 
interests  of  truth  it  might  be  inadvisable  to  try  the  Norwegian 
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dramatist  by  the  standard  of  actuality  in  our  conventional 
domestic  drama.  But  while  any  Ibsen  play,  taken  as  a  whole, 
may  be  condemned  as  a  distortion  of  humanity,  or  mad 
fantasy,  or  what  you  will,  it  is  od'l  that  certain  details,  bits  of 
character,  flashes  of  insight,  remain  in  the  mind  long  after  the  first 
impression  of  repugnance  has  joined  the  shadows  of  memory. 
It  is  singular,  too,  that  artistic  reputations  have  been  achieved 
by  performances  of  Ibsen.  Was  it  a  whimsical  destiny  which 
made  Miss  Achurch  so  impressive  and  so  human  in  her  earliest 
impersonation  of  Norah?  What  was  it  in  Mr.  Waring's  Torvald 
Helmer  and  even  in  his  Solness,  in  Miss  Elizabeth  Kobins's 
Hedda  and  Hilda,  which  left  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us  a  sense 
of  actual  acquaintance  with  those  perplexing  personages  ?  And 
how  is  it  that  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  Dr.  Stockmann,  in  An  Enemy 
of  the  People,  stands  out  from  the  squalid  associations  of  polluted 
baths,  and  high  tea  in  a  Norwegian  back  parlour,  so  interesting 
a  figure  of  the  honest  quixotic  enthusiast  ? 

It  may  not  be  hopelessly  heretical  to  suggest  that  Ibsen  has 
impregnated  our  dramatic  atmosphere,  not  with  his  theories  of 
life  and  conduct,  but  with  a  certain  independence  of  view  and 
directness  of  method.  The  stream  of  tendency  which  made  for 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  of  which  play  it  was  remarked  by  a 
prominent  critic  that  the  author  had  "  beaten  the  Ibsenites  at 
their  own  game,"  was,  at  all  events,  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  public  were  not  unprepared  to  consider  a  bold  and  skilful 
attempt  to  annex  a  dangerous  province  of  realism  to  our  native 
drama.  Mr.  Pinero  had  already  made  one  not  altogether  satis- 
factory venture  of  this  kind  in  The  Profligate.  One  reason  for 
comparative  failure  in  that  case  was  probably  the  over  sentimen- 
talising of  the  chief  elements.  It  is  not  imperative  that  a 
dramatist's  argument  from  life,  when  he  embarks  on  that  rare 
.and  perilous  undertaking,  should  carry  absolute  conviction 
to  every  mind ;  but  it  is  expedient  that  he  should  appeal  in 
large  measure  to  common  knowledge,  or,  if  his  characters  are 
exceptional  beings,  make  them  avoid  the  most  conspicuous 
pitfalls  of  the  improbable.  In  The  Profligate,  as  it  was  originally 
written,  Dunstan  Renshaw  commits  suicide  in  despair  of  winning 
his  wife's  forgiveness  for  his  pre-nuptial  sin.  That  makes  too 
great  a  demand  on  the  imagination.  In  the  play,  as  it  was 
acted,  the  difficulty  was  not  conquered  by  Eenshaw's  sudden 
repugnance  to  the  deed.  You  could  not  sympathise  with  him, 
because  reason  and  experience  rejected  this  dread  of  the  woman's 
implacability.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  later  drama,  once  the 
initial  question  of  Aubrey  Tanqueray's  marriage  to  Paula  was 
either  met  or  masked  with  sufficient  adroitness,  the  sequence  of 
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events  was  irresistible.  In  the  average  fairy  story  this  sequencs 
matters  little ;  in  a  tragedy  it  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Paula's  character  was  drawn  with  such  pitiless  vision,  and  the 
fate  that  overtook  her  sprang  so  naturally  from  the  irony  of  her 
past,  that,  dehate  the  problem  as  you  might,  the  essential  truth 
of  the  picture  \vas  victorious.  Two  points  in  that  notable 
exploit  are  worthy  of  special  remembrance.  One  was  that  the 
so-called  "  problem  play  "  need  not  be  didactic  and  dull ;  the 
other  that  the  most  brilliant  acting  may  sometimes  leave  the 
play  superior  to  the  players. 

To  take  the  line  of  advance  in  other  directions,  it  may  not  be 
too  hazardous  to  suggest  that  the  comedy  of  Pinero  is  superior 
to  that  of  H.  J.  Byron,  and  even  of  Robertson  ;  that  in  Lady 
Winder  mere's  Fan  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  attained  some  approximation 
to  the  long-lost  comedy  of  contemporary  manners  ;  that  the 
romances  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  are  better  than  Tom 
Taylor's,  show  considerable  fertility  of  resource,  and  occasionally, 
as  in  The  Dancing  Girl,  a  strong  grasp  of  character  ;  that  Mr. 
Sydney  Grundy,  though  a  little  astray  in  his  satire,  can  enrich 
the  fantasy  of  a  French  original,  as  in  A  Pair  of  Spectacles; 
that  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton  has  a  pretty  fancy,  and  that  Mr.  Barrie 
brings  to  the  stage  a  freshness  of  humour  which  is  some  com- 
pensation for  a  total  lack  of  the  constructive  gift.  Of  these  play- 
wrights Mr.  Jones  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting 
study.  His  fecundity  and  versatility  are  amazing.  Anthony 
Trollope  said  of  his  novels  that  they  came  from  his  mind  like 
tea  from  a  tea-pot.  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  have  a  similar  facility 
of  deliverance.  If  there  is  any  idea  in  the  air,  he  is  prompt 
to  put  a  semblance  of  it  into  a  play.  The  Crusaders  was  an 
ambitious  attempt  to  do  for  fashionable  philosophy  and  philan- 
thropy what  the  author  of  Le  Monde  ou  I'on  sEnnuie  has  done  for 
the  semi-literary  salon.  In  The  Bauble  Shop  we  were  introduced 
to  the  private  temptations  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  who  was 
distracted  from  legislation  in  favour  of  universal  virtue  by  the 
innocent  charms  of  a  Lowther  Arcadian  damsel.  When  fresh 
social  subjects  do  not  keep  pace  with  Mr.  Jones's  resolve  to  be 
the  abstract  and  brief  chionicle  of  the  time,  he  whiles  away  the 
interval  with  romance.  In  The  Tempter  we  had  the  Devil  in 
blank  verse,  and  in  The  Masqueraders  the  loves  of  an  astronomer 
and  a  barmaid  are  crossed  by  a  iie\v  variety  of  the  wicked 
baronet,  who  stakes  his  wife  and  child  on  the  hazard  of  the 
cards.  Few  plays  have  ever  yielded  less  satisfaction  to  cool 
analysis ;  yet  the  audacity  of  one  scene  and  the  skilful  handling 
of  theatrical  artifice  rouse  a  whirlwind  of  excitement.  Follow- 
ing the  illustrious  example  of  an  expert  in  sensations,  who  said, 
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"  I  want  to  make  your  flesh  creep,"  Mr.  Jones's  motto  seems  to 
be,  ''  I  want  to  take  your  breath  away."  His  success  is  indis- 
putable, and  it  must  be  allowed  that,  amidst  endless  devices  for 
creating  a  somewhat  cheap  surprise,  there  are  occasional  glimpses 
of  a  much  higher  ability.  The  Dancing  Girl  was  a  highly-coloured 
tale  of  a  dissolute  duke  and  a  minx;  but  the  girl  herself  was 
drawn  with  power,  and  the  revolt  of  her  blood— stimulated 
probably  by  the  heritage  of  some  ancestral  philandering — against 
the  narrow  Puritanism  of  her  up-bringing  had  more  genuinely 
dramatic  significance  than  Mr.  Jones  can  always  command.  It 
may  be  an  injustice  to  him  to  say  that  he  is  the  Ohnet  of  our 
stage  ;  but  even  an  Ohnet  would  have  seemed  a  dazzling  acquisi- 
tion in  August,  1878,  when  lovers  of  the  modern  English  prose 
drama  had  to  sustain  themselves  chiefly  on  recollections  of 
Herman  Merivale's  All  for  Her,  and  on  Mr.  Wills's  Olivia. 

In  the  poetic  drama  there  has  been  no  abundant  harvest. 
The  chronicle  which  we  have  taken  as  our  text  speaks  with  pain 
of  an  ultimatum  from  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  appears  to  have 
said  to  the  stage  on  behalf  of  the  poets,  a  decade  and  a  half  ago, 
"  Never  more  be  officer  of  ours."  "  The  rupture  between  poets 
and  the  theatrical  managers,"  he  complained,  "  is  complete.  (They 
have  separate  aims  and  distinct  views."  This  much  is  to  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  managers  then  and  now,  that  the 
dramatic  quality  is  not  common  even  amongst  the  most  dis- 
tinguished versifiers,  and  that  to  the  modern  spirit  prose  is  a 
much  more  congenial  vehicle  than  poetry  for  the  purposes  of  the 
theatre.  Poets  who  have  written  for  the  modern  stage  in  England 
have  not,  as  a  rule,  fared  worse  than  their  deserts.  There  is  some 
beautiful  writing  in  Browning's  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  but  as  a 
dramatic  presentation  of  a  story  it  has  pretty  nearly  every  con- 
ceivable vice.  Tennyson  wrote  a  prose  play,  the  luckless  Promise 
of  May,  which  invited  contumely.  Apart  from  the  exceeding 
crudity  of  the  philosophy  in  that  work,  the  form  was  an  un- 
fortunate illustration  of  ambition  to  write  for  the  stage  with  ithe 
scantiest  knowledge  of  its  conditions.  The  Cup  had  better  fortune 
at  the  Lyceum ;  and  had  Tennyson  lived  long  enough  he  would 
have  been  deeply  gratified  by  the  success  of  BecJcet,  produced  by 
Mr.  Irving  with  the  finest  appreciation  of  its  poetic  qualities  and 
historic  spirit,  and  so  splendidly  acted  as  to  make  the  warrior- 
prelate  one  of  the  most  memorable  impersonations  in  our 
dramatic  annals.  But  it  is  significant  that  the  supremacy  of  Mr. 
Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  founded  on  Shakespeare ;  that  there 
is,  at  all  events,  no  "  rupture  "  with  him,  and  that  the  poetic  drama 
of  to-day  is  in  the  main  the  poetic  drama  of  the  last  three 
centuries.  This  ought  to  be  a  considerable  solace  to  the  lovers  of 
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dramatic  poetry,  who,  if  they  look  around  them,  must  observe 
that  the  contemporary  supply  of  this  commodity  is  but  slight. 
Prose  is  not  altogether  despicable,  even  from  this  point  of  view ; 
and  although  the  critics,  who  are  much  given  to  the  "  rupture  is 
complete "  view  of  exhortation,  lament  that  the  visits  ot 
literature  to  the  stage  are  fleeting,  and  condemn  the  public  taste 
which  offered  such  scant  hospitality  to  so  well-graced  a  guest  as 
Beau  Austin,  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
the  literary  drama.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  play  has  some  human 
and  dramatic  quality  which  makes  a  deep  and  enduring  impression 
on  the  playgoer,  it  may  be  as  literary  as  you  please.  Plays  succeed 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  always  very  intimately  connected 
with  sound  art ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  failure  of  good 
intentions,  even  when  phrased  in  a  classic  style,  denotes  the 
incapacity  of  the  public  to  worship  the  highest  when  they  see  it. 
For  the  great  mass  of  playgoers  the  stage  must  furnish  a  some- 
what unsophisticated  form  of  entertainment.  The  man  who 
cares  for  nothing  in  a  theatre  but  what  provokes  him  to  hearty 
laughter  is  not  necessarily  illiterate  ;  he  is  very  often  extremely 
well  educated.  Subtleties  of  dramatic  portraiture  maybe  wasted 
on  him,  and  controversy  about  the  tendency  of  the  stage  to- 
wards the  real  or  ideal  bore  him  beyond  expression  ;  but  that  is 
because  he  does  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  discuss  the  graver  issues 
of  life.  You  cannot  induce  him  to  regard  a  play  as  anything 
more  serious  than  a  figment  for  his  amusement.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  stage  to-day  makes  ample  provision  for  his  wants. 
The  Gaiety  burlesques  show  no  sign  of  extinction,  and  the 
attractions  of  the  variety  show  are  more  vigorous  than  ever. 
The  music-hall  has  so  far  invaded  the  theatre  that  much  of 
what  is  called  comic  opera  consists  merely  of  very  slender 
pretext  for  vocalist  and  dancer  to  give  independent  "turns"  to 
their  fascinating  gifts.  The  humour  is  sometimes  a  little 
laborious,  and  nobody  who  has  seen  Mr.  Lonnen  in  Little 
Christopher  Columbus  can  object  to  the  principle  of  the  "  living 
wage  "  for  the  toiling  comedian.  But  the  variety  show  is  not  to 
be  contemned  any  more  than  that  nursery  of  the  emotions,  the 
Adelphi  drama.  Mr.  George  E.  Sims  honestly  believes  that  his 
melodramas  are  true  to  life,  and  the  copious  tears  of  the  pit 
testify  to  the  same  conviction.  You  get  the  elemental  passions 
at  the  Adelphi  before  they  are  overlaid  by  the  cold  crust  of 
artificial  civilisation.  This,  you  may  say,  is  the  theatre  in  its 
least  intellectual  aspect,  but  it  is  a  momentous  institution  to  an 
enormous  class ;  and  its  passionate  sorrows  or  monumental 
crimes  are  not  without  refreshment  even  for  the  jaded  cynic. 
Kegarded  broadly,  the  stage  is  a  fine  school  of  catholicity ;  and 
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he  who  can  pass  from  the  Lyceum  to  the  Adelphi,  and  thence  to 
A  Gaiety  Girl,  with  insatiable  interest,  has  the  real  perception  of 
the  drama's  utility. 


THE  PAST  OPEKA  SEASON. 

brilliant  success  of  the  Opera  season  lately  brought  to  a 
close  at  Covent  Garden  will  have  the  welcome  effect  of 
further  strengthening  the  hands  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  spirited  enterprise ;  and  on  this  fact  alone  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  future  of  lyric  art  in  this  country  have 
good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  Apart  from  this  success, 
however,  the  season  of  1894  will  present  other  points  of  interest 
for  the  future  historian  of  opera  in  England  during  the  present 
decade.  It  has  been  pre-eminently  a  season  of  novelties.  A 
careful  examination  of  certain  characteristics  common  to  nearly 
all  these  new  productions  will  afford  important  help  towards  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  certain  noteworthy  tendencies  of  operatic 
development ;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  useful  to  turn  our 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  opera  house  to  the  theatre 
proper.  The  better  plays,  the  finer  acting,  the  more  artistic 
staging  to  be  met  with  of  late  years  in  houses  of  the  better  class 
devoted  to  comedy  and  drama  have  fostered  the  growth  in  this 
country  of  something  approaching  to  that  keen  dramatic  instinct 
of  which  our  continental  neighbours  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  have  a  monopoly.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  enhanced 
power  of  criticism  thus  engendered  should  promptly  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  all  those  forms  of  art  that  are  dependent  for  their 
effect  upon  the  dramatic  element.  The  artificialities  and 
anomalies  of  old  fashioned  opera,  always  felt  in  a  vague  way  to 
be  irritating,  now  become  intolerable.  In  willing — we  might 
almost  say  joyful — concession  to  this  change  in  the  public  taste, 
composers  and  librettists  alike  set  themselves  to  break  fresh 
ground,  or  ground,  at  any  rate,  from  which  in  the  more  con- 
servative past  they  would  assuredly  have  been  warned  off  by  the 
omnipotent  managers.  Hence  the  advent  of  a  form  of  opera 
that  might  more  properly  be  designated  a  Music  Play.  In  the 
case  of  most  of  the  new  works  that  achieved  success  last  season 
the  aria  and  other  set  vocal  pieces  are  either  abolished  altgether, 
or  so  sparingly  used  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  dramatic  action  ;  the  orchestra  is,  so  to  speak,  brought  on  a 
level  with  with  the  stage,  intensifying  every  dramatic  situation, 
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reflecting  every  passing  mood  and  feeling  of  the  actors,  some- 
times drowning  the  voices,  always  awake  and  always — to  use  a 
favourit-  ision  of  Browning's — "aware."  In  all  this,  of 

course,  there  is  nothing  new  to  ths  educated  musician,  who  will 
point,  in  explanation  of  it,  to  the  growing  influence  of  the  works 
of  liichard  Wagner  and  his  followers.  Is  it  not  possible,  however, 
that,  with  this  general  awakening  of  the  dramatic  sense,  other 
independent  impulses,  working  in  a  similar  direction,  may  have 
also  contributed  to  the  recent  change,  and  that  musicians 
nurtured  in  totally  different  schools  and  starting  from  opposite 
points  may  now  have  arrived  at  a  meeting  of  the  ways '?  In  any 
case  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  leading  representatives  of 
"  young  Italy,"  while  evidently  imbued  with  much  of  the  spirit 
of  Wagner — that  greatest  of  musico-dramatists — have  for  the 
most  part  managed  to  steer  clear  of  the  stumbling-block  which 
the  master's  more  elaborate  methods  will  always  offer  to 
ambitious  composers  of  smaller  calibre.  None  but  a  giant  can 
hope  to  wield  the  implements  which  Wagner  employed  with  such 
tremendous  effect.  Like  Wotan,  he  left  his  sword  firmly 
imbedded  in  a  tree  trunk.  It  will  need  the  strength  of  a  musical 
Siegmund  to  wrench  it  from  its  resting-place. 

The  most  important  of  the  many  new  works  produced  in  the 
course  of  last  season  at  Covent  Garden  was  Verdi's  Falstaff. 
After  giving  to  the  world  the  most  pathetic  of  operas,  Otello,  the 
veteran  musician,  who  has  lived  to  witness  the  rise  and  fall  of  so 
many  styles  and  schools,  and  to  achieve  triumphs  in  them  all, 
now  comes  forward,  in  the  Indian  summer  of  his  genius,  with  a 
pure  musical  comedy,  sparkling  with  beautiful  melody,  and 
brimming  over  with  youthful  fun.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
record  its  hearty  reception.  Next  in  order  of  interest,  though 
not  of  performance,  should  be  placed  M.  Bruneau's  powerful  and 
picturesque  opera — founded  upon  Zola's  well-known  story  in  the 
Soirees  de  Mi-dan — the  effect  of  which  upon  an  English  audience 
was  as  instantaneous  as  that  produced  by  its  first  performance  in 
Paris  and  in  Brussels.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of 
Le  Rf've — a  work,  by  the  way,  which,  in  spite  of  its  moderate 
success  here,  and  of  the  qualified  praise  awarded  to  it  in  the 
press,  was,  perhaps,  as  much  discussed  in  musical  circles  as  any 
other  production  at  Covent  Garden  during  the  same  season- 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  hold  L'Attaque  du  Moulin  has 
taken  upon  the  imagination  of  English  opera-goers.  It  is  certain 
to  be  heard  many  times  again,  and  will  probably  take  a  perrna-- 
nent  place  in  the  Covent  Garden  repertory.  Two  other  examples 
of  French  art  were  brought  forward  in  Massenet's  Werther,  a 
work  of  considerable  musical  charm,  but  hampered,  as  far  as  its 
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prospect  of  popular  success  is  concerned,  by  a  monotonous  and 
lugubrious  plot ;  and  the  same  composer's  La  Navarraise,  which 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  season's  most  conspicuous 
successes.  This  remarkable  "lyrical  episode"  is  admirably 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  existing  demand  for  short  music-dramas, 
full  of  compressed  power,  of  rapid  stirring  incident,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  brief  to  admit  of  the  excitement  being  kept 
at  fever  heat  from  beginning  to  end.  Naturally  with  such  limi- 
tations, there  is  neither  scope  nor  time  for  any  independent 
employment  of  the  composer's  art.  The  interest  throughout  is 
fairly  divided  between  the  story  and  the  music,  and  the  curiously 
misused  word  "  melodrama  "  might  appropriately  be  applied  to 
this  and  similar  pieces.  How  such  short  emotional  works  will 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  familiarity  is  a  question  that 
experience  must  be  left  to  decide.  Another  production  of  con- 
siderable interest  was  that  of  Mr.  Cowen's  Signa,  originally  in 
four  acts,  but  now  reduced,  in  deference  to  managerial  suggestion, 
to  two.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  a  work  that  had 
managed  to  survive  so  many  vicissitudes  both  at  home  and 
abroad  must  of  necessity  possess  no  small  vitality  of  its  own  ; 
and  this  expectation  was  fully  burne  out  by  the  event.  The 
opera  proved  a  decided  success,  and  amateurs  will  no  doubt  have 
farther  opportunities  of  improving  their  acquaintance  with  it. 
On  the  last  night  of  the  season  was  introduced  yet  another  short 
opera — the  joint  work  of  M.  Emil  Bach,  Sir  Augustus  Harris, 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  Weatherly— entitled  The  Lady  of  Longford.  In 
this  triumvirate  of  authors  the  best  work  must  be  credited  to 
Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who  has  constructed  a  strong  stirring  plot, 
admirably  suited  for  a  piece  of  this  kind.  Among  the  less  suc- 
cessful novelties  was  Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut,  a  work  which,  not- 
withstanding its  popularity  on  the  Continent,  somehow  failed  to 
obtain  much  favour  with  an  English  audience.  Highly  attractive 
performances,  including  several  of  supreme  excellence,  of  such 
well-known  and  favourite  operas  as  Lohengrin,  Orfeo,  Aida, 
Faust,  Romeo  e  Giulietta,  Cavalleria,  I  Pagliacci,  and  Philemon 
et  Baucis,  complete  the  record  of  this  remarkable  season.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  simultaneously  with  these 
doings  at  Covent  Garden,  a  short  but  highly  interesting  season 
of  German  opera  under  the  same  energetic  management  was 
carried  on  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  course  of  which  performances 
were  given  of  various  works  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  also  of 
Fidelio  and  Der  Freischutz.  Despite  the  counter-attractions  of 
the  other  house,  these  representations  in  nearly  all  cases  attracted 
large  audiences  by  no  means  exclusively  Teutonic. 

Turning  from  performances  to  performers,  we  find  that  old 
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established  favourites  have  had  no  difficulty  in  holding  their  own 
:ig;iinst  new  comers;  one  very  successful  di-but,  however,  has  to 
be  recorded  in  the  case  of  Mdlle.  Delnaz  from  the  Paris  Opera 
Comique.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  so 
often  said  concerning  the  high  gifts  of  M.  Jean  De  Keszke,  wrhose 
name  on  the  programme  in  connexion  with  any  opera,  old  or 
new,  is  sufficient  to  insure  overflowing  houses.  Madame  Melba 
came  back  to  us  in  the  fulness  of  her  powers,  and  in  Faust 
repeated  the  triumph  she  had  previously  achieved  by  her  refined 
and  artistic  embodiment  of  Giulietta  in  Gounod's  hitherto  less 
familiar  opera.  The  fine  singing  and  acting  of  Madame  Calve 
constituted  another  attraction  of  the  first  order.  Among  the 
artists  who  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the  season 
were  Madame  Emma  Eames,  Mdlle  Simmonet,  Madam  de 
Xuovina,  Madame  Sigrid  Arnoldson,  Mdlles.  Sofia  and  Giulia 
Kavogli,  Mdlle.  Gherlsen,  Miss  Lucile  Hill,  and  Mdlles.  Bauer- 
meister  and  Olitzka ;  M.  Plancon,  Signer  Ancona,  Signer  de 
Lucia ;  M.  Cossira  Alvarez,  Mr.  Ben  Davies  and  several  others. 
At  Drury  Lane  the  splendid  performances  of  Frau  Klatsky  and 
Herr  Alvary's  picturesque  impersonations  of  Wagnerian  heroes 
were  again  the  chief  attractions ;  excellent  and  conscientious 
support  being  rendered  by  the  other  members  of  the  company. 
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THE  FIBST  NIGHT  CKITICISM. 

BY  CLEMENT  SCOTT. 

IT  is  no  new  thing  to  be  told,  by  those  who  could  not  write  a 
readable  report  of  a  new  play  on  the  same  night  that  it  was 
produced  to  save  their  lives,  that  our  system  is  all  wrong,  that 
the  thoughtful  essay  is  far  better  than  the  hurried  impression, 
that  the  art,  the  actor,  the  dramatist,  all  suffer  from  the  scamper 
of  so-called  criticism,  and  that  some  police  law  or  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment should  come  into  force  whereby  the  stage  and  the  writers 
for  the  stage  could  be  protected  from  the  terrors  of  publicity. 
In  fact,  newspaper  proprietors  and  editors  have  with  some  assur- 
ance been  taught  their  own  business  by  certain  quidnuncs  who 
are  apparently  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  first  requisite  of 
modem  journalism — namely,  the  best  possible  work  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

At  our  breakfast  tables  we  read  a  printed  pungent  and  excel- 
lently written  "  leading  article  "  based  on  a  parliamentary  debate 
that  could  not  have  concluded  at  midnight.  Every  important 
work  of  art  in  our  best  picture  galleries  is  described,  in  terms  of 
praise  or  otherwise,  on  the  morning  following  the  opening  of  the 
gallery.  Books  are  read,  digested,  and  reviewed  hot  from  the 
press.  War  correspondents  with  an  energy  past  comprehension, 
and  a  devotion  to  their  duty  beyond  praise,  vie  with  one  another 
in  their  tact,  good  taste,  and  speed  to  describe  for  us  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  graphic  manner  the  battle  that  took  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  within  a  few  hours  of  its  occurrence. 
Should  there  be  some  terrible  accident  or  disaster  by  land  or  sea, 
no  expense,  no  tax  of  the  human  constitution,  and  no  diplomacy 
is  spared  in  order  to  serve  the  newspaper  to  which  a  man  devotes 
the  whole  of  his  best  energy.  And  yet  in  the  case  of  the  musical 
and  dramatic  art  we  are  gravely  and  solemnly  told  that  news- 
paper enterprise  is  to  stand  still,  and  that  the  swift  writers  are 
to  be  gagged  and  silenced  in  order  to  bring  them  on  a  level  with 
those  who  have  never  practised  themselves  in  what  I  may  fairly 
call  the  art  of  journalism. 

The  latest  convert  to  the  policy  of  delay  in  connection  with 
the  stage  is  no  less  an  authority  than  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  the 
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most  brilliant  of  Parisian  dramatic  essayists,  whose  great  experi- 
ence and  ripe  judgment  have  gained  him  the  reputation  of  "  an 
authority,"  and  have  secured  for  him  the  pleasure  of  a  band  of 
devoted  followers.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  M.  Sarcey  is  not  a 
newspaper  first-night  critic.  He  reserves  his  opinions — and  very 
valuable  they  are— for  his  weekly  "  feuilleton  "  in  Le  Temps; 
and,  being  the  work  of  a  man  temperate  in  style,  gifted  with 
memory,  and,  best  of  all,  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life,  these  weekly  essays  are  read  with  avidity 
and  interest  by  the  play  going  public  of  Paris. 

M.  Sarcey  has  recently  startled  the  newspaper  world  of  the 
"  gay  city  "  by  his  warm  advocacy  of  delayed  criticism.  He  would 
abolish  first  nights  as  they  are  known  in  Paris  and  in  London. 
He  would  by  some  mysterious  method,  best  known  to  himself, 
keep  out  the  stage  enthusiasts  from  first  representations.  He 
insists  on  the  abolition  of  all  dress  rehearsals,  and  he  clamours, 
as  many  have  done  over  here,  for  the  "public  voice"  and  the 
elevation  of  the  thoughtful  essayist  over  the  "pen  of  the  ready 
writer."  Considering  that  Paris,  as  is  the  case  in  London,  has 
its  dilatory  as  well  as  its  rapid  critics,  I  cannot  quite  see  in  what 
manner  the  public  of  Paris  loses  by  the  present  system.  It  has 
its  reporters,  if  you  like  to  call  them  so,  for  the  breakfast  table, 
and  it  has  its  well-digested  comments  for  Sunday,  or  study,  or 
club  reading.  To  gag  every  daily  Parisian  journalist  would  not 
give  an  added  value  to  the  opinions  of  the  magazine  or  weekly 
newspaper  reader. 

We  also  have  our  brilliant  Sarceys  in  London  :  men  who  have 
not  quite  so  much  experience  or  tact  as  the  Parisian  leader,  but 
who  show  a  quite  enviable  art  in  collecting  the  varied  opinions  of 
their  swift  contemporaries,  and  not  only  flatly  contradicting  each 
individual  opinion,  but  lecturing  the  various  writers  on  their 
ignorance,  enthusiasm,  or  faulty  taste.  I  seem  to  see  this  critical 
schoolmaster,  hedged  round  with  newspapers,  correcting  the 
work  of  his  confreres. 

The  pedagogue  critic  who  takes  a  week  to  make  up  his  mind,, 
and  who  prides  himself  on  his  supreme  power  of  contradiction, 
is  certainly  not  unknown  in  London  ;  and  I  cannot  quite  see  that 
the  stage,  or  the  dramatic  literature,  or  the  actors,  or  the 
actresses  of  England  would  gain  very  much  by  the  multiplication 
of  his  species  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  fancy  that,  by  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  their  subject,  they  can  feel  the  public 
pulse,  and  diagnose  a  dramatic  case  without  the  comfortable  aid 
of  a  consultation. 

A  dramatic  criticism,  whether  called  a  report  of  last  night's 
dramatic  doings  or  trumpeted  into  an  essay  which  will  belittle 
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the  fame  of  a  Hazlitt,  Charles  Lamb,  or  Leigh  Hunt,  is 
exactly  valuable  for  what  it  is  worth  and  no  more.  If  from  long 
experience  of  his  work  and  his  style  the  public  believes  in  a 
certain  critic,  they  will  follow  him  to  a  limited  extent.  But 
when  they  find  he  is  playing  them  false,  when  they  can  detect 
in  him  favouritism,  ralsomeness,  or  a  want  of  candour  and  inde- 
pendence, the  words  he  writes  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  written.  No  criticism  ever  guides  public  opinion  ; 
it  momentarily  influences  it.  If  A,  B,  and  C  take  up  a  news- 
paper in  the  morning  and  read  something  about  a  play  or  the 
acting  of  it  that  interests  them,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  report 
they  go  to  the  theatre  and  enjoy  themselves  in  the  same  way 
that  the  critics  or  reporters  did,  then,  they  offer  tacit  thanks  to 
the  writer  of  that  report  or  criticism.  At  any  rate  they  have 
not  wasted  their  money.  But  if  the  interest  they  have  taken  in 
reading  the  report  of  a  new  play  is  not  felt  when  they  pay  and 
see  it,  then  they  feel  that  their  money  has  been  wasted,  and  they 
would  secretly  like  to  turn  round  and  rend  that  impulsive  and 
infatuated  reporter.  The  great  art  of  the  newspaper  critic  is 
instinctively  to  gauge  or  foretell  public  opinion. 

A  recent  remarkable  instance  of  the  attitude  of  the  public 
in  connection  with  new  plays  and  criticism  upon  them  was  given 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  delightful  Professor's  Love 
Story,  which  has  proved  to  be  what  I  thought  it  always  would  be, 
one  of  the  most  genuinely  popular  plays  of  the  dramatic  year. 
So  varied,  and  on  the  whole  so  contradictory,  were  the  opinions 
on  that  play  when  first  produced  that  the  public  shied  at  it. 
It  was  treated  on  the  whole  in  such  a  shambling,  half-hearted, 
sneering,  and  carping  tone  that  the  public  at  large  was  afraid  to 
invest  its  money  on  a  risk.  The  boldest  and  most  outspoken 
enthusiast  for  what  is  natural,  human,  pure,  and  edifying  could 
not  make  headway  against  Mr.  Snarl  and  his  companions,  who 
could  not  see  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  originality  of  the  work, 
but  kept  butting  their  heads  against  the  utterly  immaterial  joke- 
let  about  "  Cherchez  La  Fernme,"  as  if  that  weighed  anything 
against  the  value  of  a  play  as  a  play  and  the  joy  of  Mr. 
Willard's  acting.  Well,  what  was  the  consequence  ?  For' 
a  fortnight  the  theatre  was  comparatively  empty.  As  I  said 
before,  the  public  shied  at  it.  Playgoers  stood  trembling 
on  the  brink  like  nervous  children  when  told  to  plunge 
into  cold  water  and  have  a  swim.  It  was  almost  resolved  to 
take  off  the  play  and  close  the  theatre.  At  this  crisis,  thank 
goodness,  the  public  rushed  in  and  saved  the  play  from  failure. 
The  period  of  the  life  of  the  good  Professor  has  been  extended 
again  and  again.  I  know  of  people  who  went  night  after  nisrht 
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to  see  it.  It  has  now  been  removed  to  the  Garrick  Theatre,  and 
I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  is  not  running  at  Christmas  ! 
Now,  if  the  critics,  both  weekly  and  daily,  had  been  anything 
like  unanimous  in  their  opinion  or  in  gauging  public  taste,  the 
play  would  have  been  a  pronounced  success  from  the  start. 
Believe  me,  the  critic,  or  expert,  or  playtaster,  does  no  more 
than  the  trusted  playgoer  does  at  every  dinner  table  or  social 
gathering.  He  says  "  go  and  see  ^such  and  such  a  play "  or 
"  don't  go  and  see  it."  He  says  "  go  and  you  will  be  charmed," 
or  "  stay  away  and  you  will  save  your  money."  But  it  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  men  or  women  who  give  the  advice  and  the 
terms  in  which  they  express  themselves. 

The  great  antagonism  between  the  "old  school"  and  the 
"new  school"  is  of  course  just  now  a  managerial  perplexity 
simply  because  the  majority  of  our  younger  managers  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  public  has  not  deserted  the  old 
school  for  the  new — and  in  my  humble  opinion  never  will.  The 
Independent  Theatre  and  the  plays  of  the  independent  school 
have  been  passed  over  by  the  public  so  far  with  good-natured 
indifference.  Whether  the  time  will  not  come  when  audacious 
and  reckless  plays  of  the  new  school  will  not  frighten  people 
away  from  the  theatre  altogether  is  quite  another  question. 

But  to  cry  for  the  abolition  of  first  night  criticism  is  to  cry  for  a 
cessation  of  newspaper  enterprise.  You  might  just  as  well  cry 
for  the  moon.  A  new  play  is  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and  it 
surprises  me  to  find  commercial  managers  howling  for  the  old 
days  when  plays  were,  in  the  estimation  of  the  general  public, 
matters  of  no  great  public  importance,  and  were  treated  with 
the  neglect  they  possibly  deserved.  The  fact  that  plays  are  now 
so  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  is  from  the  very  publicity 
that  is  awarded  to  them  by  the  newspapers. 

I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  newspaper  editors  would 
not  waste  space  over  "  theatrical  stuff."  They  had  something 
better  to  put  before  their  readers.  Newspaper  criticisms  were, 
as  a  rule,  mere  bald,  uninteresting  reports ;  and  they  shambled 
into  the  newspapers  one,  two,  three  days,  or  even  a  week  after 
the  event.  But  nowadays  the  theatre  and  its  story  have  become 
matters  of  great  public  interest;  and  depend  upon  it,  whether 
you  call  them  reports,  or  criticisms,  or  what  not,  the  daily  news- 
paper will  contain  now  and  for  all  time  the  best  possible  and 
most  readable  column  or  half  or  quarter  of  a  column  that  can 
be  written  about  a  new  play  between  the  hours  of  12  o'clock 
and  1.30. 

It  amuses  me  to  hear  the  managers  and  actors  and  authors 
lecturing  the  newspaper  proprietor,  and  telling  him  how  he  is  to 
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do  his  own  business,  as  much  as  it  amuses  me  to  hear  the  con- 
ceited actress  telling  her  critics  what  they  ought  to  have  said 
about  her  wretched  performance.  The  editor,  so  they  tell  him, 
is  to  have  a  bare  report  of  a  new  play  the  next  morning  scrupu- 
lously free  from  comment ;  he  is  to  have  a  carefully  studied 
opinion  a  few  days  later,  and  a  confirmation,  or  possibly  a  con- 
tradiction under  influence,  of  all  that  has  been  conscientiously 
said,  a  week  after.  Three  distinct  comments  on  every  silly  play 
forsooth  !  When  the  theatrical  notice  as  it  stands  is  kept  out  of 
the  newspaper  much  matter  which  many  consider  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  playhouse  will  make  its  neglected  appearance. 
Newspapers  will  only  cease  to  give  prominent  importance  to 
theatres  when  the  theatre  ceases  to  interest  the  public,  and  when 
actors  and  actresses  revert  to  the  humble  salaries  and  the 
humbler  and  more  modest  position  that  they  occupied  thirty 
years  ago. 

For  actors  deliberately  to  complain  of  publicity  seems  to  be 
the  most  paradoxical  circumstance  I  can  call  to  mind.  I  always 
thought,  from  fatal  experience,  that  they  could  not  be  advertised 
enough.  The  fact  of  it  is,  if  we  can  conscientiously  praise  them 
the  quicker  and  the  stronger  it  can  be  done,  and  the  more  it  can 
be  slabbed  on,  the  better.  But  if,  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  of  art,  we  are  unable  to  become  butter  merchants,  then  the 
more  delay  and  shilly-shally  the  better.  This,  after  all,  is  human 
nature.  But,  taking  the  rough  with  the  smooth  all  round,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  manager,  actor,  or  author  of  to-day  has 
suffered  much  from  the  quick  publicity  of  the  newspaper,  or  the 
energy  of  the  critical  reporter. 

The  unkindly  and  ungenerous  sneer  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
who  takes  the  opportunity  of  the  discussion  raised  by  the  critic 
Sarcey  to  throw  dirt  at  the  profession  of  criticism,  may  be  dis- 
missed with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  Whether  critics  are  bribed 
or  not  in  Paris  I  neither  know  nor  care.  But  it  is  an  unworthy 
thing  of  so  great  a  genius  and  dramatist,  a  man  who  owes  so 
much  to  the  brilliant  exposition  of  his  work  by  the  greatest 
critics  of  his  time,  to  fling  out  this  wholesale  and  general 
denunciation  without  condescending  to  particulars.  But  it  is  no, 
news  to  us.  We  have  our  Dumases  on  this  side  of  the  channel, 
men  often  overpraised,  who  overload  our  letter  cases  and  dispatch 
boxes  with  their  thanks,  their  gratitude,  their  expressions  of 
devotion,  their  undying  respect  and  confidence,  when  they 
succeed,  but  who,  when  they  fail,  as  we  all  must  fail  at  times, 
have  no  language  to  fling  at  us  but  that  of  the  gutter-snipe  and 
fish-fag. 

We  know  them  all!    When  we  can  praise  them  we  are  as 
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honest  as  the  day ;  when  we  dare  to  dispute  with  them  we  are 
common  libellers.  When  we  applaud  them  they  are  ready  to 
kiss  our  feet ;  when  we  condemn  their  taste,  run  counter  to  their 
egregious  vanity,  and  deplore  their  occasional  errors,  we  have  to 
expect  a  cowardly  stab  from  the  back,  or  a  hit  over  the  head 
when  we  are  unprotected.  "When  we  praise  a  play  it  is  less  than 
it  deserves ;  when  we  condemn  a  play  we  have  some  sly  or 
sneaking  motive  for  doing  so.  We  are  the  villains,  they  are 
embodied  virtue  ! 

Meanwhile  we  stand  or  fall,  not  by  disappointed  dramatists, 
actors,  or  actresses,  but  by  public  opinion.  We  know  what  we 
have  to  expect  when  we  do  our  conscientious  duty,  but  we  do  it 
careless  of  stabs  in  the  back  or  blows  in  the  dark.  Sooner  or 
later  we  are  possessed  with  the  calm  philosophy  of  the  coal- 
heaver  with  the  vixenish  wife.  "Never  mind!  it  pleases  her 
and  it  don't  hurt  me!"  When  the  public  ceases  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  theatre  through  its  decay,  or  degradation,  then, 
and  not  before,  publicity  will  be  denied  to  it.  But  the  future 
existence  of  any  such  period  is  beyond  my  present  comprehension. 
As  8,n  old  friend  said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  I  was  protesting 
against  some  new  form  of  injustice  or  insult  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  one  I  had,  as  usual,  helped  to  lift  to  his  position,  to  be  repaid  with 
crass  ingratitude,  "  Never  mind  them,  my  dear  boy  !  They  are 
a  set  of  babies  and  ever  will  be  !  "  So  I  suppose  it  is  the  special 
privilege  of  babies  to  break  their  most  valuable  toys  ! 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  THEATKES. 
BY  A  THEATEICAL  MANAGES. 

I  DO  not  think  that  at  the  present  moment  a  few  straight 
words  to  the  London  County  Council  will  be  out  of  place, 
since  the  Chairman  of  that  body,  Sir  John  Hutton,  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  make  certain  remarks  as  to  theatrical  managers 
which  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  without  comment.  "  The 
play-going  public  are  getting  considerable  value  from  the 
regulations  of  this  (the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls)  Committee ; 
and  although  enlightened  managers,  one  would  think,  could  be 
trusted  to  watch  the  interests  of  their  clients,  yet  the  crowding 
of  seats  and  the  blocking  of  gangways  is  (sic),  if  unchecked,  the 
almost  natural  outcome  of  a  successful  piece.1'  Again,  "The 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
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things,  be  regarded  with  great  favour  by  the  theatrical  managers ; 
and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  they  should  be." 

In  the  first  of  these  statements  there  are  several  errors 
which  demand  attention.  For  one  thing,  the  outcome  of 
a  successful  piece  does  not  of  nesessity  imply  overcrowding 
and  the  blocking  of  gangways,  for  in  almost,  if  not  quite, 
every  instance  the  managers  of  London  are  very  ready  to 
abide  by  the  properly  constituted  rules.  In  the  next  place,  Sir 
John  Hutton,  either  wilfully  or  in  ignorance,  mixes  up  the 
theatre  and  the  music  hall  in  a  way  quite  to  mislead  the  public. 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  discourteous,  and  I  regret  that  I  must  put 
such  an  alternative  before  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council ;  but  in  his  high  position  an  evil  of  ignorance  is  so  grave, 
when  his  work  may  affect  the  interest  of  others,  that  I  must 
leave  the  choice  to  him.  The  "theatre"  and  the  "music hall,"  or 
places  of  public  entertainment,  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
quite  different  institutions  with  regard  to  tLc  powers  of  the 
London  County  Council.  As  for  theatres,  the  Council  has  only 
certain  limited  powsrs  in  structural  matters,  and  require  the 
consent  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  a  good  many  of  the  require- 
ments made  since  that  body  came  into  existence.  As  for  matters 
of  discipline,  into  which  category  come  overcrowding  and  the 
keeping  clear  of  gangways,  the  Council  has  no  legal  power.  As 
for  music  halls,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  Council  has  absolute 
power ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  neither  right  nor  courteous 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  speaking 
officially,  should  so  confuse  these  issues  to  the  public  mind. 

Unhappily,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
London  County  Council  to  be  discourteous  in  manner  to  the 
managers  of  theatres.  For  instance,  it  is  not  customary  to  send 
to  the  persons  interested  an  early  intimation  of  requirements 
made  or  to  be  made.  A  London  manager,  whose  pocket  directly, 
and  whose  business  interests  generally,  are  largely  affected  by 
such  requirements,  first  learns  of  his  shortcomings — not  faults, 
remember,  or  violations  of  any  rule  or  law,  but  inadequacies  in 
his  place  of  business,  which  have  probably  existed  before  his 
tenure — in  the  public  press ;  and  it  is  generally  a  \veek  or  ten 
days  before  he  receives  any  direct  intimation. 

That  this  discourtesy  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  London 
County  Council — certainly  of  its  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee — is  shown  by  the  second  quotation  from  Sir  John 
Hutton's  speech.  Can  there  be  any  possible  reason  except 
hostility — and  hostility  not  merely  de  facto,  but  as  a  principle— 
in  the  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council 
that  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  good- 
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will  between  the  Theatres  and  Music  Hall  Committee  and  those 
whose  business  interests  they  can  influence  for  evil,  if  not  for 
good  ? 

Let  me  say  that  no  public  body  can  use  its  powers  most 
beneficially  when  it  is  at  variance  with  other  interests  of  the 
public,  at  least  when  it  deliberately  assumes  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  them.  The  London  County  Council  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  much  good  in  certain  ways  in  London  ;  but  I  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  if  it  were  to  assume  as  a  body,  and  in 
all  its  Committees,  the  hostile  attitude  and  use  the  discourteous 
methods  of  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee,  it  would 
find  itself  hampered  and  thwarted  at  every  turn.  In  its  early 
days  this  Committee  was  stigmatised  by  Mr.  Harry  Lawson  as  a 
"  congeries  of  all  the  cranks  in  the  Council,"  and  it  certainly  did 
more  to  depopularize  the  Council  than  all  its  other  Committees. 
From  this  reproach  the  Committee  has  yet  to  purge  itself,  unless 
it  is  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  public  of  what  may  happen 
if  their  interests  are  attacked  in  a  hostile  manner  one  by  one. 
This  Committee,  and  the  London  County  Council  itself,  and  its 
Chairman,  should  not  forget  that  they  are  placed  in  authority, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  using  oppressively  their  power  over 
individual  citizens,  but  to  carry  out  and  administer  the  existing 
laws.  To  do  so  is  their  strength,  and  will  be  in  time  their 
honour.  The  opposite  policy  would  eventually  bring  them  to 
that  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  public  that  was  occupied  by  their 
predecessor,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  fall  of  which 
body  should  be  a  warning  to  all  civic  officers. 


CEITICISM    IN    ADVANCE. 
BY  W.  DAVENPOET  ADAMS. 

THE  announcement  that  Mr.  Irving  had  bought  the  English 
rights  of  Sardou's  Madame  Sans-Gene,  and  that  he  and  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  might  be  expected  to  appear  by-and-bye  in  the  roles 
respectively  of  Napoleon  and  the  Marechale,  excited  in  some 
quarters  a  certain  amount  of  comment,  and  of  comment  which 
I  venture  to  think  injudicious,  if  not  absolutely  unfair.  It  was 
asked,  for  example,  how  Mr.  Irving,  with  his  slim  figure  and 
ascetic  face,  could  possibly  be  made  to  look  like  the  Emperor, 
with  his  broad  features  and  thick-set  frame.  Mr.  Irving  has 
himself  dealt  with  this  inquiry  in  a  fashion  at  once  characteristic 
and  appropriate — appropriate,  because  he  treated  it  in  a  vein  of 
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humorous  raillery.  He  promised  to  do  his  best,  in  the  interval, 
to  approximate  his  bodily  shape  to  that  which  is  popularly 
assigned  to  the  "little  Corsican."  Mr.  Irving,  indeed,  is  very 
well  able  to  hold  his  own,  in  controversy  as  in  other  matters. 
It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  the  actor  who  has  presented  to 
us  portraits  so  strongly-contrasted  as  those  of  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  I.,  Dubosq  and  Becket,  need  hardly  distrust  his  power 
to  submit  to  us  a  recognizable  impersonation — recognizable 
corporeally  as  well  as  in  other  ways — 3 veil  of  an  individuality  so 
forcibly  marked  as  that  of  Napoleon  I. 

The  comments,  however,  were  not  confined  to  Mr.  Irving. 
Some  of  them  were  aimed  at  Miss  Terry.  One  critic,  discussing 
the  Marechale  of  Mdlle.  Kejane,  had  ventured  upon  the  state- 
ment that  "  there  is  probably  only  one  other  actress  "  who  could 
play  the  part  as  well  as  Mdlle.  Eejane  plays  it,  and  "  that  actress, 
of  course,  is  Miss  Ada  Eehan."  "  To  think  of  any  other  actress 
known  to  us  in  the  part  is, "continued  this  enthusiastic  writer,  "  to 
think  of  an  invitation  to  failure  and  a  provocation  to  derision." 
It  is  possible,  nay  probable,  that '.when  he  wrote  this  the  critic 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  not  heard  the  rumour  (it  was  then  a 
rumour  only)  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  might  some  day  essay  the 
role  in  question.  Had  he  heard  the  rumour,  he  might — he  most 
likely  would — while  retaining  his  opinion,  have  worded  his  ex- 
pression of  it  differently.  He  might  still  have  proclaimed  his 
conviction  that  Miss  Kehan  alone  could  rival  Mdlle.  Rejane  in 
this  particular  character ;  but  he  would  hardly  have  asserted,  even 
by  implication,  that  Miss  Terry  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
offer  us  a  performance  so  extremely  inadequate  as  to  be  "  provo- 
cative of  derision." 

It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Clement  Scott  to  make,  under  his  own 
signature,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  the  definite  declaration  that 
Miss  Terry  is  incapable  of  impersonating  Madame  Sana-Gene. 
"  That  Ellen  Terry  has  a  great  and  conspicuous  gift  for  comedy," 
wrote  Mr.  Scott,  "  we  all  know  ;  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  comedy 
that  is  embodied  in  the  character  of  the  good-hearted  washer- 
woman. It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  thing  of  which  Ellen 
Terry's  nature  is  capable  is  vulgarity  ;  and  without  vulgarity  of 
a  type  which  few  Englishwomen  can  understand,  and  fewer 
still  can  exhibit  upon  the  stage,  where*  is  Madame  Sans-Geue  ?  " 
"  Without  a  doubt  Madame  Sans-Gene  is  far  better  suited  to  the 
temp3rament  of  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  to  her  style  of  humour  than  it 
could  ever  be  to  that  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who  has  a  style  of  her 
own,  a  manner  of  her  own,  and  gestures  quite  opposed  to  [those 
of?]  the  ladies  of  the  laundry." 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  at  this  point,  in  order  to  point  out 
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that  Mr.  Scott,  in  the  sentences  just  quoted,  commits  himself  to 
a  theory  and  standard  of  criticism  decidedly  derogatory  to  the 
histrionic  art.  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  he  says  in  effect,  cannot  repre- 
sent for  us  the  vulgar  Madame  Sans-Gene,  because  she  has  no 
vulgarity  in  her  composition.  "  The  last  thing  of  which  Ellen 
Terry's  nature  is  capable  is  vulgarity;  "  "her  gestures  are  quite 
opposed  to  [those  of]  the  ladies  of  the  laundry."  Is  acting,  then, 
a  matter  only  of  personality,  of  "  temperament "  ?  Can  vulgarity 
be  represented  only  by  the  vulgar  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  an 
imaginativeness  which  enables  the  artist  to  comprehend  and  to 
simulate  passions  and  qualities  which  he  or  she  does  not  possess  ? 
Must  one — to  use  an  old  illustration — have  committed  a  murder, 
or  at  any  rate  have  strong  murderous  instincts,  if  one  desires  to  play 
Macbeth?  Mr.  Scott  would  hardly  say  "yes  "  to  that;  but  he 
certainly  suggests  that  an  actor  or  an  actress  cannot  go  outside 
the  limits  that  his  or  her  "  style  "or  "  temperament  "  has  set. 
It  may  be  that  a  player  will  be  most  convincing,  and  therefore 
most  successful,  in  parts  for  which  he  feels  a  personal  sympathy; 
in  such  cases  temperament  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  imagination, 
and  ensures  a  triumph.  But  can  imagination  do  nothing  by 
itself?  Can  it  not  overcome,  or  at  least  be  independent  of,  the 
"  style  "  and  "  temperament  "  ?  Surely  it  can.  The  poetic,  the 
pathetic,  and  the  graceful — these  are  the  chief  "  notes  "  of  Miss 
Terry's  individuality  as  an  actress ;  and  poetry,  pathos,  and 
grace  are  chiefly  what  we  ask  for  and  receive  from,  her.  But  are 
they  the  only  "notes"  of  her  ability  as  a  player?  Surely  not. 
We  have  only  to  bethink  us  of  her  performance  in  Nance 
Oldfield — of  the  passages,  especially,  in  which  Nance  sets  her- 
self deliberately  to  disenchant  her  youthful  admirer.  Those 
passages  are  in  the  vein  of  the  broadest  comedy.  The  make-up, 
the  voice,  the  demeanour,  are  markedly  comic.  The  poetic  and 
the  graceful  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  we  have 
extravagant  fun. 

Mr.  Scott  raises  the  whole  question  of  Miss  Terry's  comic 
faculty.  He  says:  "Knowing  and  admiring  Ellen  Terry  as  we 
all  do,  can  we  conceive  her,  artist  as  she  is,  playing  Polly  Eccles, 
the  cheery  little  ballet-girl  of  Stangate ;  or  Nummy  Tighe,  the 
American  boarder  at  the  girls'  school ;  or  Lady  Franklin,  or  Nan 
in  Good  for  Nothing  ?  All  these  characters  would  be  foreign  to 
her  nature,  and  opposed  to  such  comic  temperament  as  she 
possesses."  For  Mr.  Scott's  opinions  on  acting  we  all  of  us  have 
due  respect ;  but  it  is  not  permissible  to  suggest  that,  in 
this  instance  also,  he  is  doing  Miss  Terry  very  grave  injustice? 
It  is  of  little  use  to  meet  one  ipse  dixit  with  another ;  but,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
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conceiving  Miss  Terry  in  all  the  characters  just  named — 
characters  which  I  believe  her  to  be  capable  of  representing 
adequately  and  delightfully.  They  may,  or  may  not,  be  "  foreign 
to  her  nature"  and  "opposed  to  her  comic  temperament."  I 
believe  that  she  is  artist  enough  to  understand  them  and  to 
portray  them,  and  that,  over  and  above  this,  her  individuality 
would  bestow  upon  them  a  charm  which  has  not  invariably 
been  imparted  to  them. 

All  such  assumptions,  however,  are  to  be  deprecated.  Artists 
ought  not  lightly  to  be  exposed  to  what  I  have  called  "  criticism 
'in  advance.' '  So  much  is  written  nowadays  about  the  stage 
that  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  most  careful  writers  not  to  drop 
occasionally  and  by  accident  into  that  strain  of  comment.  The 
strain,  however,  is  none  the  less  to  be  condemned.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  artist,  because  it  excites  prejudice  and  may  hamper  him  in 
his  work.  Hard  is  it  to  fight  against  a  pre-conceived  notion ; 
and  to  instil  such  notions  into  the  minds  of  playgoers  is  conse- 
quently to  add  enormously  to  an  actor's  difficulties.  "  It  is  bad 
enough,"  that  actor  might  say,  "  that  we  should  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  critics  at  a  first  performance,  but  that  they  should 
help  to  send  the  audience  to  the  theatre  with  minds  predisposed 
to  censure  us  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured."  Players 
of  eminence  like  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  may  be  sure  that  the 
public  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  very  gravely  prejudiced  against 
any  impersonation  they  may  contemplate.  Still,  even  in  their 
case,  the  artist's  labours  cannot  be  lightened  by  the  sense  that 
hostile  influences  have  already  been  at  work.  In  the  case  of 
lesser  players,  the  feeling  that  they  have  been  tried  and  con- 
demned, even  before  they  have  been  seen,  must  needs  have  a 
paralyzing  effect  upon  their  energies,  and,  therefore,  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  enterprise  in  which  they  are  taking  part. 

Furthermore,  "criticism  'in  advance'   '   is  at  least  as  inju- 
dicious as  it  is  unfair.     Mr.   Scott   has  expressed  publicly  his 
doubt  as  to  whether  Miss  Terry  can  play  Madame  Sans-Gene. 
Well,  suppose,  after  all,  Miss  Terry  makes,  in  the  part,  an  artistic 
as  well  as  a  popular  success :  will  that  not  somewhat  discredit 
Mr.  Scott  as  a  theatrical  prophet  ?    Will  that   not   cause   any  • 
future   prophecies   of  his   to   be   received   with     a    measure   of 
incredulity  ?     Actors  have  a  way  of  surprising  the  public  and  the 
critics.     They  will  do  the  most  unaccountable   things.     There 
were  those  who  regarded  Mr.  Wyndham  as   only    the  best  of 
light  comedians ;  he  disconcerted  them  mightily  by  presenting  to 
them  a  David  Garrick  which  many  think  superior  to  Sothern's. 
In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Tree  violated  all  the  probabilities  by  sub- 
mitting a  Falstaff  which  was  not  only  a  masterpiece  of  "  make- 
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up  "  but  also  unctuous  in  humour.  How  many  people  foresaw 
that  the  champion  "villain"  of  the  Princess's  would  live  to 
represent  Mr.  Barrie's  Professor  Goodwillie  for  500  nights  and 
more?  In  the  case  of  actors,  I  repeat,  prophecy  is  dangerous 
and  therefore  not  judicious.  The  prophet  may  be  hoist  on  his 
own  petard. 

Assuredly,  if  there  is  to  be  "  criticism  '  in  advance'  "  at  all,  it 
should  take  the  form  of  appreciation  and  encouragement, 
not  of  depreciation  and  discouragement.  Foretell  success, 
and  you  may  help  to  bring  it  about.  Cheer  on  the 
artist,  and  he  may  be  inspired  to  do  great  things.  Genial 
prophecy  may  often  be  mistaken  ;  but  it  causes  no  heartaches,  and 
it  breaks  no  bones. 


THE  GRAND  THEATEES  AND  OPERA  HOUSES. 
By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

AX  architect,  we  may  well  fancy,  could  have  no  more  welcome 
or  acceptable  function  than  that  of  designing  a  theatre  of 
the  first  rank,  on  a  fine  open  site,  and  unfettered  by  economical 
conditions.  He  will  have  the  fairest  opportunity  of  exerting  all 
his  resources,  and  his  talents  will  be  displayed  under  the  most 
showy  conditions.  In  no  structure  is  architectural  logic,  as  it 
may  be  called,  exhibited  with  such  elegant  effect,  for  the  more 
simple  and  direct  the  arrangement  of  the  issues,  halls,  lobbies,  &c., 
the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result,  while  anything  in  the  way 
of  shift  or  contrivance  is  betrayed  by  an  impression  of  ugliness. 
In  designing  other  structures  of  state,  the  architect  may  feel 
that  his  building  is  only  partially  for  use,  and  for  occasional  state 
and  magnificance  ;  for  there  are  long  seasons  whan  its  chambers 
are  tenantless  or  seen  by  but  few.  But  the  theatre  is  always 
inhabited,  and  displays  its  glories  every  night.  Almost  every 
city  can  boast  one  of  these  magnificent  temples ;  and  thriving 
towns,  such  as  Frankfort,  Ghent,  Buda-Pest,  and  others  can 
boast  some  really  splendid  edifices,  for  which  the  municipality 
have  literally  given  carte  blanche  to  their  architects.  The  "  state 
theatres, "in  Germany  particularly,  are  always  imposing  ;  we  are 
insensibly  impressed  by  the  dignity  of  the  art  to  which  such  a 
temple  is  dedicated.  Many,  however,  of  the  most  sumptuous 
modern  theatres  betray  the  decay  of  stage  art  in  their  gaudy  and 
meretricious  exterior,  signifying  a  house  of  shows  rather  than  one 
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of   intellectual  entertainment.     This,  however,  is  owing  tc  the 
"  form  and  pressure  "  of  the  time,  and  must  be  accepted. 

A  theatre  might  be  defined  as  a  vast  hall  for  the  reception  of 
the  public,  with  an  opening  at  one  side  which  is  filled  by  the 
stage,  an  oblong  building.  This  structure  usually  has  to  be 
reared  to  a  considerable  height  above  tho  stage,  so  as  to  supply  a 
space  for  working  the  borders  and  upper  scenery,  and,  according 
to  the  latest  system,  for  raising  the  scenery  curtains  without 
folding  or  rolling.  Hence  it  has  been  seriously  contended  by 
modern  architects  that  these  functions  should  be  expressed 
externally  and  should  tell  their  tale;  and  there  have  been 
theatres — notably  one  in  Berlin — which  outside  takes  the  form  of 
a  semicircle  to  "  express  "  the  contour  of  the  boxes — while  along 
its  diameter  rises  a  huge  building  which  expresses  the  stage  and 
its  upper  receptacle.  Similarly,  in  the  instance  of  the  Paris 
Opera  all  the  interior  arrangements  are  denoted  by  the  outside 
structure.  In  front  there  is  an  oblong  two-storied  building  which 
expresses  the  foyer  and  the  reception  halls.  Behind  this  is  a 
sort  of  domed  circus  quite  palpable,  behind  which,  again,  rises 
another  building  which  signifies  the  stage.  There  is  a  distinct 
building  for  the  administrative  offices,  &c.  This  seems  to  be 
carrying  logical  expression  much  too  far,  and  the  effect  is  not 
that  of  one  building,  but  of  a  number  of  buildings  attached  to 
each  other.  If  the  principle  be  a  correct  one  we  should  not 
surely  stop  at  theatres.  The  true  theory,  I  believe,  is  that  a 
theatre  must  be  considered  as  one  whole  and  under  one  roof, 
and  that  these  elements  and  subdivisions  are  not  important 
enough,  and  have  not  sufficient  force  or  pressure  or  dignity  even, 
to  deserve  to  be  expressed  externally.  If  the  interior  be 
semicircular  or  of  horseshoe  form,  there  are  staircases, 
galleries,  approaches,  ante-rooms  which  lead  to  it,  and  for 
which  space  must  be  found  outside.  Even  if  we  imagine  this 
theory  to  be  carried  out  in  practice,  the  additions  and  approaches 
will  logically  have  to  be  expressed  externally.  We  thus  have 
the  semicircular  outlines  for  the  body  of  the  house.  But  the 
hall  of  entrance  or  lobby,  with  the  ticket  offices,  &c.,  will  have 
to  be  expressed.  So  a  large  building  will  have  to  be  "  tacked  on'" 
in  front.  It  must  be  the  same  with  a  side  staircase,  so  that  the 
whole  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  excrescences. 
The  raising  of  the  scenes  to  the  space  above  the  stage,  without 
being  rolled  or  folded,  is  too  petty  a  detail  to  be  considered  in 
structural  stonework,  and  lends  too  much  importance  to  a  mere 
incident  of  scenery,  which  could  be  provided  for  in  many  other 
ways.  A  certain  space,  however,  should  be  provided  over  the 
stage,  and  in  all  the  old  well-designed  theatres  this  is  done,  but  it 
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is  continued  on  over  the  auditorium  itself,  which  thus  secures 
the  one  general  roof  which  covers  both  stage  and  salle.  The 
theatre,  it  will  be  found,  can  only  be  treated  logically  and  satis- 
factorily by  treating  it  as  one  great  building,  so  imposing  and 
spacious  that  the  auditorium,  stage,  and  foyer  are  merely  so 
many  stately  apartments  that  it  holds.  These  are  parts  of  a 
grand  whole.  Some  of  the  fine  foreign  houses — such  as  that  at 
Bordeaux — stand  in  &  place  with  great  space  about  it,  and  are  so 
stately  and  "  pillared  "  round  that,  as  we  look,  we  feel  that  they 
must  hold  within  them  these  vast  halls  and  chambers.  In  short 
the  popular  conception  of  a  grand  theatre  standing  in  the  centre 
of  a  town,  is  that  of  a  great  hall  of  assemblage  in  which  the 
people  gather  to  see  a  show,  and  this  conception  is  best 
expressed  by  some  great  building,  which  is  something  after  the 
shape  of  a  temple. 

Another  interesting  point  is  the  disposition  and  arrangement 
of  the  seats,  and  the  classes  of  seats,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  spectators  and  the  amount  of  money  they  pay.  This,  it  will 
be  found,  is  regulated  strictly  on  a  logical  principle,  any  depar- 
ture from  which  entails  serious  embarrassments  and  complica- 
tions. All  the  complicated  issues  of  our  London  theatres  arise 
from  faulty  arrangement  and  bad  "  architectural  logic.  This, 
again,  is  the  fruit  of  a  dislocation  caused  by  the  demands  of 
modern  audiences — namely,  the  making  the  stalls  the  "  fashion- 
able "  and  best  seats  in  the  house.  In  the  hierarchy  of  seats, 
the  pit,  o\ving  to  its  situation  on  the  ground  floor,  used  to  belong 
to  the  third  class  of  seats,  the  dress  boxes  or  grand  tier  being 
the  first,  the  upper  boxes  the  second,  while  the  galleries  aloft 
were  the  lowest  in  rank.  Approach  to  all  these  sections  was 
regulated  in  the  most  obvious  and  natural  way  by  their  position. 
The  grand  tier  and  upper  boxes  was  reached  directly  by  the 
grand  stair  in  front ;  the  pit  was  entered  from  the  two  sides  of 
the  buildings  by  doors  near  the  stage,  from  which  the  "  pittite  " 
passed  at  once  into  the  salle,  while  the  ascent  to  the  galleries 
was  secured  by  staircases  at  each  side.  Thus  none  of  these 
various  currents  crossed  or  interfered  with  each  other.  Some 
forty  years  ago,  the  change  was  made  of  making  the  rather 
mean  position  of  the  pit  the  best  and  dearest  part  of  the  house, 
with  the  result  of  "dislocating"  all  the  arrangements  for 
approaches  and  issues.  These  favoured  guests,  must  arrive,  as 
before,  by  the  grand  entrance  and  lobbies  ;  but  how  were  they  to 
reach  their  places?  The  grand  tier  was  nearest  to  them,  but 
the  stalls  were  far  away.  Narrow  passages  or  tunnels  running 
by  the  sides  of  the  pit  were  fashioned,  causing  an  immense 
distance  to  be  traversed  by  the  guests.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
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theatres,  these  are  perilously  narrow,  scarcely  admitting  of  more 
than  two  persons  to  pass  abreast.  In  other  cases  a  passage 
was  made  underground.  As  a  portion  of  the  area  had  to 
be  retained  for  the  pit  proper,  new  entrances  and  new  passages 
had  to  be  contrived  for  it.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  the  pit  was  a 
valuable  element,  and  not  to  be  sacrificed,  room  had  to  be  found 
for  its  frequenters,  by  excavating,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  area  under 
the  boxes,  which  were  brought  forward  as  a  balcony.  But  by 
this  arrangement  the  pit  becomes  a  sort  of  darkened  cavern, 
from  which  its  denizen  sees  with  difficulty  the  figures  moving 
afar  off  on  the  stage,  and  with  even  more  difficulty  hears,  or 
strives  to  hear,  what  is  said.  Yet  this  barbarous  and  clumsy 
arrangement  is  patiently  accepted  ;  and  such  is  the  passion  for 
things  theatrical  that  even  an  increase  of  price  for  the 
accommodation  is  tolerated.  There  cc.n  be  little  doubt  that  for 
scenic  illusion  the  ground  circle,  or  dress  boxes,  as  they  used  to 
be  called,  is  the  best  place  in  the  house.  The  scenery  and 
figures  assume  a  fanciful  drama-like  aspect,  and  seem,  as  Elia 
said,  quite  "glorified."  Erom  the  level  of  the  pit  everything 
seems  homely  and  prosaic,  as  though  it  belonged  to  this  nether, 
every-day  world. 

From  these  conflicting  claims  it  follows,  logically,  that  the 
stalls  and  pit  cannot  co-exist  without  one  or  both  sacrificing  their 
comfort  and  convenience.  If  there  are  stalls  the  pit  is  all  but 
destroyed.  If  the  pit  is  retained  with  all  its  advantages,  the  stalls 
must  either  go  "  to  the  wall,"  as  it  is  called,  or  at  least  the  pit, 
as  regards  advantages  of  seeing  and  hearing,  becomes  just  as  good 
a  place  as  the  stalls.  In  some  of  the  old  Court  theatres  the 
seats  on  the  floor  were  raised  on  a  sort  cf  ampitheatre,  which 
ascended  almost  to  the  level  of  the  first  tier.  One  arrangement 
found  in  many  theatres  shows  what  are  the  difficulties  of  dis- 
posing of  the  seats  in  a  logical  fashion.  The  Koyalbox  in  nearly 
all  the  foreign  houses  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  tier. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  place  of  honour,  where  its  august 
occupants  would  be  visible  to  all  the  house.  Yet  the  advantage 
can  only  be  purjhased  by  the  complete  dislocation  of  all  issues  and 
approaches.  A  Koyal  box  needs  "  dependencies  " — saloons,  and 
an  approach  from  the  street,  private  and  separate.  These  can 
lead  to  the  box  only  by  cutting  the  circular  corridors  in  half.  It 
passes  the  wit  of  man  to  find  any  other  way  to  the  box.  If  the 
king  enters  by  a  private  stair  at  the  side  there  will  have  to  be  a 
special  contrivance  running  round,  but  this  must  be  carved  out  of 
the  main  corridor.  No  doubt  there  is  some  sort  of  clumsy  shift 
to  secure  this,  but  it  can  only  be  done  at  an  architectural  sacrifice. 
In  this  country  the  Royal  box  is  always  at  the  side,  and  is  a  sort 
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of  private  box,  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  house. 
The  Koyal  visitors  should  arrive  by  the  common  stair,  and  their 
saloons,  chambers,  &c.,  should  be  dispensed  with.  The  truth  is 
that  in  the  modern  sumptuous  state  theatre  the  auditorium  and  the 
stage  itself  seem  the  most  insignificant  and  unimportant  portion  of 
the  whole.  This  we  can  see  by  looking  at  the  plans,  where  the  essen- 
tial elements  fill  not  more  than  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  whole  area. 
This  shows,  significantly  enough,  how  the  entertainment  of  the 
stage  has  changed  its  character,  and,  instead  of  being  an  intel- 
lectual kind  requiring  but  little  sensuous  aid,  has  become  a 
vast  "  scene  show  "  of  a  panoramic  kind,  for  which  vast  accom- 
modation is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  effe:t  is  to  be  produced. 

The  development  of  the  balcony  in  modern  days  has  destroyed 
the  sense  of  illusion  and  multiplied  the  difficulties  of  hearing  and 
seeing.  In  their  greed  for  space,  managers  have  gradually 
widened  what  is  merely  a  shallow  gallery  until  it  has  become 
almost  a  floor  or  story.  The  audience  thus  sees  the  stage 
between  shelves,  as  it  were.  Now,  the  true  theory  of  theatrical 
sitting  is  that  the  audience  shall  be  "  in  the  house,"  some  below, 
some  above.  Those  on  the  floor,  the  furthest  from  the  stage, 
should  still  be  able  to  see  the  ceiling  over  them,  and  to  look 
round  and  upwards,  see  the  company,  and  join  in  the  applause, 
laughter,  and  general  interest.  The  galleries  and  boxes  are, 
theoretically,  accommodations  for  a  small  number  who  are  sup- 
ported, as  it  were,  by  the  very  walls  behind  them.  They  should 
not  be  floors,  as  I  have  called  them,  which  really  destroy  the 
sound.  In  most  foreign  theatres  the  boxes  are  not  considered  as 
small  chambers,  as  with  us  ;  but  each  party  is  separated  from  its 
neighbour  by  small  partition  only  a  few  feet  high. 

A  state  theatre,  properly  appointed,  will  cost  an  enormous 
sum ;  and  we  may  admire  the  public  spirit  of  the  smaller  towns 
of  France  and  Germany,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  ''burden  the 
rates  "  with  a  charge  of  six  to  ten  thousand — to  say  nothing  of 
a  subvention — to  secure  a  fine  temple.  The  splendid  Opera 
House  at  Dresden  cost  close  on  half  a  million  sterling,  and  the 
new  Ring  Theatre  at  Vienna  over  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  But  the  extreme  point  of  theatrical  extravagance  was 
reached  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  on  which,  for 
ground,  erection,  and  appointments  was  expended  the  incredible 
sum  of  four  millions  sterling  !  And  yet  this  gaudy,  meretricious 
structure  is  scarcely  so  effective  or  complete  as  the  new  Frankfort 
Opera,  which  did  not  cost  a  fifth  of  that  sum.  The  fact  is  the 
French  house  is  at  this  moment  a  little  old  fashioned,  and 
scarcely  up  to  date.  When  twenty  years  old  a  theatre  begins  to 
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be  somewhat  passe ;  the  splendid  German  theatres  just  referred 
to  are  more  modern. 


GREEN  BOOM  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  FECHTER. 
By  ARTHUR  W.  A  BECKETT. 

AT  the  end  of  the  fifties,  the  late  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  the 
father  of  the  present  lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  became  mana- 
ger of  the  Princess's  Theatre.    That  playhouse  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  younger  Kean  (as  Charles  was  called),  and 
had  a  reputation  for  the  legitimate  drama.     Besides  his  Shakes- 
perian  revivals,  the  Thespian  Etonian   (another  name  that  was 
bestowed  upon  the  then  manager  of  the  Princess's)  had  produced 
The  Corsican  Brothers,  Louis  XI,  and  a  terrible  combination  of 
horrors  called  The  Vampire.     Dion  Boucicault,  who  had  made  a 
success  with  London  Assurance,  was  the  stock  author  and   also 
played  in  some  of  the  pieces — notably,  in  the  last,  which  was  subse- 
quently revived  in  a  reduced  form  as  The  Phantom,  at  the  Adelphi. 
"When  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  assumed  the  management,  instead 
of  keeping  to  the  tradition  of  the  house,  he  tried  "  something  new." 
He  employed   Mr.    Planche   to   write   a   graceful   extravaganza 
called  Cupid's  Messenger,  and  filled  the  programme  with  pieces  of 
equally  light  calibre.     But  the  bill  did  not  please,  and  the  theatre 
lost  its  vogue.     Then  the  lessee  tried  something  else.     He  pro- 
duced a  translation  from  the  French  called  Ivy  Hall,  in  which  a 
young  gentleman  known  as  Mr.  Henry  Irving  made  his  London 
debut.     The  young  gentleman  had  not  much  to  say  or  do,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  leaving  Mr.  Harris'  company,  he  drifted  into 
the  provinces.     Then  the  manager  gave  some  performances  in 
French.      I  remember  a  troupe  of  French  Zouaves,  who  had 
amused  the  soldiers  of  the  Crimea  at  the  Theatre  d'Inkermann. 
They  were  rather  rough  and  ready  ;  they  sang  fairly  well,  and 
played  a  number  of  vaudevilles.     There  was  a  grand  effect  at  the 
end  of  their  performances.     After  they  had  all  but  finished  the  ' 
last  piece  there  was  an  alarm  in  camp,  and  the  actors,  suddenly 
becoming  soldiers,  rushed  to  their  rifles  to  repel  the  attack  of  the 
Cossacks.     Then  there  was  much  burning  of  gunpowder;  and 
amidst  the  blended  strains   of  "  Part  ant   pour  la   Syrie  "    and 
"  God  Save  the  Queen  "  the  curtain  made  its  final  appearance. 
However,  even  "  the  French  Zouaves  from  the  Crimea"  were  a 
failure,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  pantomime,  I  am  afraid, 
Mr.  Augustus  Harris  would  have  lost   a  large  sum  of  money. 
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But  the  Princess's  pantomime  was  always  a  feature  in  the  holidays, 
and,  thanks  to  its  attractions,  the  clever  and  hard-working  gentle- 
man was  able  to  pull  through. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  either  1859  or  I860  that  certain  green 
affiches  made  their  appearance  on  the  boards  of  London,  informing 
the  inhabitants  of,  and  visitors  to,  our  huge  conglomeration  of 
towns  and  cities  that  "  Mr.  Fechter  was  about  to  appear  in 
Iluy  Bias." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Fechter  ?  "    I  asked. 

"  Not  know  Fechter  !  "  replied  Mr.  Augustus  Harris.  ''  Why  if 
you  don't  know  him  you  know  no  one.  He  was  the  original  Fabian 
in  the  Frcres  Corses,  and  the  creator  of  Armand  in  the  Dame  aux 
Camclias.  Why,  he  is  the  best  romantic  actor  on  the  French 
stage.'' 

And  this  estimate,  although  a  high  one,  was  not  inaccurate. 

Charles  Fechter  was  a  great  man  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  if 

he  never  became  a  member  of  the  Francais  it  was  more  his  own 

fault  than  the  fault  of  the  Society.     Fechter,  although  extremely 

generous,  preferred  the  salary  of  a  star  to  the  pay   of  a   mere 

member  of  a  company.     Besides,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  he  was 

a  great  man  or  the  great  man — in  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal  he 

wrould  have  been  one  of  many.     It   was  his  ambition  to  play 

before  an  English  audience  ;  and  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  who  was 

cosmopolitan  in  his  tastes,  determined  to  make  the  experiment. 

According  to  a  process  known  to  Mr.  Puff,  paragraphs  appeared 

in  the  papers  heralding  the  approach  of  the  coming  histrion. 

He  was  called  "  Mr."  because  he  claimsd  to  be  an  Englishman, 

bred  and  born  ;  he  was  learning  the  language  because  he  had 

forgotten  his  native  tongue  during  his  long  sojourn  in  France. 

He  was  the  original  Fabian,  of  whom  Charles  Kean  had  given  a 

feeble  copy,  &c.,  &c.     The  green  boards  with   black  letters  were 

seen  everywhere,  and  on  the  first  night  the  house  was  crammed 

from  pit  to  the  gallery.     Fechter  in  his  dark  green  suit  looked 

extremely  picturesque.      He  got   an   immense  reception,  which 

was  as  hearty  as,  if  not  heartier  than,  that  accorded  to  Mr.  Walter 

Lacy,  who   was   next   in    the    cast.      The   Frenchman    had   a 

sympathetic  voice,  and,  although  he  spoke  with  a  decided  accent 

and   with   a   wrong  emphasis,   was  enthusiastically    applauded. 

One  of  his  great  effects  was  to  wrest  a  sword  away  from  his 

recreant  master  and  cry  upon   being  twitted  with  his  menial 

position. 

"  I  may  wear  the  garb  of  a  lackey,  but  you  have  the  soul  of  one  !  " 
Instead  of  laying  the  emphasis  on  "  garb  "  and  "  soul,"  Fechter 
hurriedly  spoke  the  words  until  he  came  to  "soul  of  one" 
with  a  distinct  stress  on  the  "  sne."  For  all  that  his  acting  was 
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very  fine,  and  quite  unlike  anything  we  had  seen  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel.  It  was  shortly  after  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  Fechter's 
acquaintance.  I  was  a  lad  at  the  time,  and  through  the  good 
nature  of  the  late  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  I  met  him  at  luncheon 
in  Pelham  Place,  where  the  progenitor  of  Druriolanus  had  a 
charmingly  appointed  villa.  .  I  never  met  a  more  delightful  com- 
panion. He  was  full  of  anecdote  and  gaiety.  He  insisted  upon 
speaking  in  broken  English,  as  he  said  that  he  was  anxious  to 
learn  "  the  language  of  Shakespeare."  Mr.  Harris  (who,  like  his 
son,  was  a  great  linguist)  adopted  French,  but  Fechter  would 
have  none  of  it.  How  was  he  to  be  Hamlet  if  he  did  not  know 
the  British  tongue  ? 

"For  you  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  to  be  Hamlet,  and  a 
Hamlet  you  have  never  seen.  They  tell  me  that  Kean  used  to 
visit  the  theatre  to  find  out  how  I  played  Fabian  in  LesFrcres  Corses. 
While  I  shall  not  imitate  your  great  tragedian,  I  will  not  be 
Charles  Kean — I  will  be  Hamlet  himself." 

And  then  he  laughed  heartily.  Not  that  he  had  an  ounce  of 
ill-nature  in  his  composition.  He  had  merely  the  prejudices  of  a 
Frenchman  who,  in  those  days,  would  not  believe  that  there  was 
any  acting  worth  mentioning  to  be  found  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  La  Belle  France.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  play  Hamlet  because  the  Divine  Williams  was  a  com- 
patriot. Then  he  enlarged  upon  his  favourite  subject.  He 
was  an  Englishman.  If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  he  said 
he  was  born  in  London,  in  Vinegar  Yard.  His  father  was  of 
German  extraction,  and  his  mother  a  Frenchwoman,  therefore 
he  was  a  Briton.  But  if  he  was  an  Englishman  first,  he 
was  decidedly  a  Frenchman  afterwards.  He  had  a  perfect  hatred 
of  the  Prussians,  although  this  was  at  the  time  when  no  one 
thought  that  the  battle  of  Sedan  and  the  fall  of  Paris  would  be 
possible.  He  called  himself  Fechter  with  the  soft  "  ch,"  and 
resented  the  suggestion  that  his  name  might  be  pronounced  as  if 
it  were  spelt  "  Feekter."  There  was  just  a  grain  of  chaff  in  all 
his  love  of  England  and  the  English,  but  still  I  do  believe  that 
he  was  really  fond  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants.  When  he 
had  been  accepted  by  fashion  as  a  celebrity,  of  course  he  was 
received  as  a  lion  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  But  the 
increase  of  praise  and  flattery  did  not  turn  his  head.  He  was 
always  a  good  fellow,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Charles  Dickens 
and  Edmund  Yates.  The  first,  in  conjunction  with  Wilkie 
Collins,  adapted  No  Thoroughfare  for  him  ;  and  the  other  wrote 
a  rather  melancholy  melodrama  called  The  Golden  Dagger, 
in  which  Fechter  was  cast  for  the  principal  part.  I  have  a  faint 
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recollection  of  the  first  night  of  the  second  piece.  It  was 
"guyed"  from  commencement  to  finish,  and  a  North  American 
Indian,  who  stalked  through  the  acts  in  his  natural  costume, 
r  put  in  an  appearance  (and  alas,  poor  fellow  !  he  had  to  put 
in  many)  without  being  received  with  shouts  of  laughter.  The 
Indian  was  supposed  to  be  a  very  serious  character,  and  conse- 
quently the  merriment,  if  excusable,  was  ill-timed.  The  last 
scene  was  on  the  Thames,  when  a  duel  .took  place  in  punts.  On 
the  first  night  all  went  wrong.  The  water  was  cleverly  repre- 
sented by  steel  gauze.  The  effect  (which,  on  first  impressions, 
was  charming)  was  entirely  spoilt  when  the  punts  would  not  move 
an  inch  without  dragging  the  metal  net  with  them.  And  even 
when  the  punts  did  move  the  locomotion  was  not  obtained  with- 
out the  sound  of  "  creakings  "  totally  foreign  to  the  echoes  of 
the  Thames. 

The  next  time  I  spoke  to  Fechter  was  on  the  stage  of  the 
Princess's.  He  was  still  playing  in  Buy  Bias.  I  had  been  in  the 
little  green  room  on  the  prompt  side  of  the  theatre  and  had  spoken 
to  some  of  the  company.  There  were  my  old  friend,  Mr.  "Walte  : 
Lacy,  in  the  costume  of  Don  Salluste,  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
Miss  Heath  as  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  Mr.  Harris  himself  as. 
Don  Caesar  de  Bazan.  Then  I  think  there  were  Mr.  Drinkwater 
Meadows,  Mr.  J.  G.  Shore,  and  Miss  Kose  Leclercq.  The  three 
great  parts  of  the  piece  as  most  people  know  (especially  in  the 
English  adaptation)  were  the  Queen,  the  Minister,  and  the  Lackey. 
The  remainder  of  the  cast  is  unimportant.  However,  as  most  of 
the  dramatis  personae  are  supposed  to  be  grandees  of  Spain,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  parts  should  be  filled  by  responsible 
people.  Fechter  was  not  himself  in  the  green  room.  I  heard 
that  he  was  on  the  stage.  It  wTas  the  second  scene  of  the  second 
act,  when  the  time  had  all  but  arrived  for  the  appearance  of  Ruy 
as  Prime  Minister  in  the  Palace,  to  chide  and  dismiss  his  corrupt 
colleagues.  I  found  Fechter  in  his  magnificent  costume  waiting 
at  the  pair  of  doors  leading  to  the  Council  Chamber.  He  w^as 
apparently  listening  for  his  cue.  Knowing  that  there  was  a  good 
five  minutes  before  that  cue  would  come,  I  ventured  to  address 
him.  He  stared  at  me  as  if  he  had  never  seen  me  before,  and 
turned  away.  Kather  abashed  at  his  forgetmlness,  I  made  myself 
scarce.  The  pause  between  the  acts  came,  and  I,  like  a  boy  (I 
was  scarcely  out  of  my  teens),  was  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  how  things  were  done  by  the  stage  carpenters. 
Fechter  hurried  to  his  dressing  room  to  make  the  necessary 
change  of  costume,  and  then  walked  about  moodily  as  if  in  a 
brown  study.  Again  I  ran  across  him,  and  again  he  regarded  me 
with  a  vacant  stare.  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that 
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after  all  I  was  only  a  lad,  and  could  not  expect  to  live  in  the 
remembrance  of  a  great  actor  after  a  casual  meeting  at  luncheon. 
I  was  further  put  at  ease  by  noting  that  other  people  fared  no 
better.  Fechter  seemed  to  be  ignoring  everybody. 

The  piece  proceeded,  and  at  length  wras  finished.  The  wonder- 
ful duel  between  the  lord  and  the  lackey  came  off.  The  villain, 
Don  Salluste,  was  stabbed  and  thrown  over  the  balcony  (alight- 
ing, by  the  wray,  on  a  comfortable  feather  bed),  and  the  Queen  was 
left  to  tell  her  dying  lover  that  she  adored  him.  The  green  cur- 
tain fell,  and  the  applause  was  deafening.  Fechter  took  his 
"  call,"  and  then  reappeared  behind  the  scenes.  His  manner  was 
entirely  changed.  He  was  no  longer  the  gloomy,  anxious  actor, 
but  the  pleasant,  smiling  man  of  the  world.  He  rushed  up  to 
me  and  shook  me  warmly  by  both  hands. 

"I  thought  you  did  not  recognise  me,"  I  said,  rather  coldly, 
because  even  in  those  distant  days  I  had  a  distaste  for  a  snubbing. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  did,"  returned  Fechter,  with  increased  and  increas- 
ing cordiality,  "  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  Then  you  did  see  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  yes.  Ah,  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  did  not 
reply  to  you?  But,  how  could  I,  my  dear  fellow,  how  could  I? 
When  you  spoke  to  me  I  was  Prime  Minister  of  Spain  !  " 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 
BY  Miss  BBADDON. 

MY  theatrical  reminiscences  date  from  a  very  early  period  of 
my  life,  and  they  began  with  a  disappointment  which  is 
fresh  in  my  mind  at  this  day.  I  was  certainly  not  more  than 
three  years  old  when  I  was  taken  to  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
then  under  the  management  of  a  friend  of  my  family,  Mr.  Edward . 
Hooper — familiarly  known  in  dramatic  circles  as  "  Gentleman 
Hooper  " — at  a  period  when  that  title  of  gentleman  was  not  so 
freely  given  as  it  has  been  of  late  years  to  any  provincial  manager 
who  does  not  mix  his  aspirates  and  swear  at  his  actors.  Per- 
fectly, after  more  years  than  I  care  to  consider,  can  I  recall  the 
mysterious  duskiness  of  the  private  box,  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
auditorium,  and  the  crash  of  the  orchestra,  as  my  wraps  were 
removed  and  I  was  lifted  into  a  chair.  Alas  for  that  first  glimpse 
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of  stage  fairy-land  !  Breathless  at  the  wonder  of  the  scene,  be- 
wildered by  the  unaccustomed  music,  I  burst  into  tears,  and 
ere  I  could  recover  from  that  sudden  outbreak  of  agitated  spirits, 
I  was  wrapped  up  again,  and  carried  off  by  my  nurse,  my  mother 
and  her  friends  concluding  that  I  was  "  frightened  ;  "  and  doubtless 
themselves  horror-stricken  at  the  solecism  of  a  squalling  child 
in  a  private  box.  In  the  gallery  I  should  have  been  cliez  moi. 
"Frightened,  quotha  !  How  little  can  the  adult  mind  realize 
infantine  emotion  !  Why,  those  tears  were  the  tears  of  rapture  ; 
and  bitter  were  my  feelings  as  I  trudged  homeward  by  my 
nurse's  side  through  the  dingy  streets  of  the  forties,  and  was 
told  that  for  consolation  I  was  to  have  a  pig.  I  had  not  even  a 
ride  in  a  cab  to  console  me  for  that  withdrawal  from  fairy-land 
— nothing  but  a  pig — a  little  roll  or  cake  of  pastry  shaped  like  a  baby 
porker,  with  a  curly  pastry  tail  and  two  currants  to  represent  eyes, 
and  bought  for  the  sum  of  a  penny  at  the  baker's  on  the  way  home. 
Sad  disenchantment,  to  be  banished  from  Paradise  and  consoled 
with  a  pasty-pig — hateful  on  that  occasion,  though  at  other 
times  a  much-desired  dainty.  A  little  later  there  came  an  even- 
ing, vaguely  remembered,  at  Miss  Kelly's  theatre,  where  a  clerk 
of  my  father's  distinguished  himself  as  the  representative  of 
court  foppery  in  an  amateur  performance  of  Richelieu.  The  play 
and  the  players  left  only  a  faint  recollection  of  sitting  in  my  best 
frock  for  immeasurable  time,  relieved  by  occasional  slumbers. 
My  next  memory  is  much  more  distinct.  It  is  of  the  old  Adelphi — 
the  Adelphi  of  Yates  and  Webster — and  of  a  domestic  melodrama 
which  interested  me  deeply,  although  I  did  not  very  clearly 
follow  the  complications  of  the  plot.  The  details  of  one  "  curtain  " 
have  remained  with  me  to  this  hour.  The  heroine,  in  a  pale 
pink  gown,  black  scarf,  and  neat  cottage  bonnet — a  heroine  who 
had  all  my  sympathies  from  the  beginning  of  the  play— challenges 
a  gentleman  of  the  French-Count  or  polished-villain  species  with 
this  crucial  question,  "Am  I  not  your  wife?"  He  answers 
decisively  "  Xo."  Whereupon  the  lady  falls  senseless  at  his  feet, 
and  the  curtain  slowly  descends,  leaving  the  spectators  harrowed. 
The  rest  is  dark,  and  I  grew  up  under  the  impression  that  this 
was  the  end  ;  but  my  adult  experience  of  the  laws  that  govern 
domestic  melodrama  have  convinced  rne  that^the  punishment  of 
guilt  and  the  triumph  of  virtue  must  have  been  duly  represented 
in  a  later  act,  through  which  I  may  have  slept.  For  me,  the 
lady's  question  and  the  lady's  swoon  ended  the  play. 

I  have  never,  after  much  interrogation  of  old  actors,  been  able 
to  discover  the  name  of  that  Adelphi  drama,  but  I  am  told  the 
heroine  must  have  been  Mrs.  Yates.  If  so,  this  was  the  first  and 
last  occasion  on  which  I  saw  that  elegant  and  refined  actress, 
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and  although  I  was  only  six  years  old,  I  was  sensible  of  the 
pathos  and  sincerity  of  her  acting.  From  this  point  my  recollec- 
tion of  plays  and  players  is  clearer  than  my  memory  of  the  events 
of  last  year.  I  remember  an  evening  at  the  Haymarket  in  '48  or 
'49,  when  I  saw  first  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,  with  Buckstone  as 
Scrub,  and  then  Buckstone's  Married  Life,  with  almost  the 
original  cast ;  and  assuredly  it  was  no  small  privilege  to  see 
Buckstone,  old  Farren,  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  Mrs. 
Humby  in  that  delightful  comedy.  Again  at  the  Haymarket  I 
saw  London  Assurance,  with  a  cast  that  included  Julia  Bennett 
and  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  William  Farren  the  elder,  Webster,  Charles 
Mathews,  and  Keeley.  Not  long  after  this  performance,  which—- 
except in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Nesbitt  as  Lady  Gay,  and  Buckstone  as 
Dolly  Spanker — left  me  cold,  I  was  weeping  at  Farren's  inimitable 
performance  of  the  unconscious  mouchard  in  Secret  Service. 
The  indignation,  the  despair  of  the  honourable  old  man  who  has 
been  betrayed  into  a  dishonourable  position  were  portrayed, 
with  so  exquisite  a  reality  that  even  a  child  could  sympathise 
and  understand. 

This  was  at  the  Olympic.  A  year  or  two  later  I  saw  Mrs. 
Stirling  and  Leigh  Murray  in  a  very  unpretentious  little  drama 
called  Time  Tries  All,  dramatised  from  a  short  story  in  the  Family 
Herald.  There  are  many,  doubtless,  who  can  recall  as  I  do  the 
Fanny  Stirling  of  those  days,  the  glossy  hair,  the  large  dark  eyes, 
the  fine  profile,  and  above  all  the  finished  and  natural  acting  ; 
and  who  can  remember  in  Leigh  Murray  an  actor  remarkable 
for  naturalism,  which  in  comedy  was  second  only  to  the  consum- 
mate ease  of  Charles  Mathews,  while  in  pathetic  passages 
Murray's  talent  was  all  his  own.  Charles  Mathews  !  Oh,  name 
to  conjure  with  !  "  Thou  standest  alone  as  the  nightingale  sings." 
Well  do  I  remember  my  enjoyment  of  Used  Up,  my  admiration 
of  those  graceful  movements,  that  exquisite  elegance  which 
offered  to  my  youthful  mind  the  highest  type  of  the  man  of 
fashion  and  fine  gentleman.  Most  dramatic,  too,  the  contrast 
between  Mathews  as  the  exquisite,  and  Howe  as  the  honest 
burly  blacksmith,  deep  of  chest,  and  deep  of  voice,  a  typical 
mechanic,  a  fine  study  in  person  and  bearing  for  Adam  Bede- 
himself.  Those  surely  were  golden  days. 

Early  in  the  fifties  Mathews  was  at  the  Lyceum  playing  a 
villain  in  a  Gallic  drama  called  The  Chain  of  Events,  with 
Madame  Vestris  in  a  comedy  part,  and  Laura  Keene,  then  new 
to  the  London  stage,  as  the  heroine.  Eosina  Wright,  as  premiere 
danseuss  in  a  ballet  divertissement,  startled  the  audience  by  her 
flying  bounds  across  the  stage.  Despite  all  the  art  and  poetry 
and  splendour  which  we  have  seen  on  that  stage  within  the  last 
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fifteen  years,  I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a  more  picturesque  scene 
than  that  market  place  of  old  Paris,  with  a  fountain  of  real 
water  in  the  midst — that  market  place  in  which  Eosina  Wright 
leapt  and  hounded  into  the  front  rank  of  dancers.  The  play  was 
in  seven  tableaux,  occupied  the  whole  evening,  and  included  a 
realistic  shipwreck  and  other  striking  scenes,  and  was  to  my 
juvenile  ideas  intensely  interesting,  butr  I  fear,  was  also  a  dead 
failure  from  the  financial  standpoint.  The  British  playgoer  of 
1850  resented  the  innovation  of  the  one-play  entertainment. 

At  the  same  theatre  I  recall  an  earlier  vision  of  Miss  Fair- 
brother  and  Miss  Fortescue  as  Cinderella's  wicked  sisters,  and 
Mrs.  Keeley  as  Cinderella,  and  I  know  that  the  book  of  the  words 
remained  for  a  long  time  one  of  my  literary  treasures,  and  was 
read  and  read  again.  Miss  Fairbrother's  grace  and  beauty  as  a 
debardeuse  at  the  Prince's  Ball,  haunted  my  memory,  and  was 
reproduced  by  pencil  and  colours  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in 
many  childish  attempts  at  portraiture.  During  this  juvenile 
stage  of  my  life  I  had  enjoyed  advantages  which  children  of  a 
later  generation  know  not — advantages  which  ceased  and 
determined  after  a  certain  onslaught  by  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews  upon  the  editors  of  the  London  newspapers.  Those 
gentlemen,  offended  at  the  imputations  of  unfairness  brought 
against  their  critics,  surrendered  all  claim  to  complimentary  admis- 
sions and  orders,  and  boxes  were  no  more.  I  had  grown  up  in  the 
golden  days  of  editorial  privilege .  My  people  were  of  the  great  family 
of  Deadheads — that  distinguished  family  who  have  been  heard  to 
complain  that  what  with  cabs,  new  gloves,  and  fees  to  box- 
keeper  play-going  is  a  very  expensive  amusement.  The  un- 
failing kindness  of  my  first  cousin,  an  editor,  provided 
fmy  mother  with  as  many  private  boxes  and  dress-circles  as  she 
could  comfortably  use,  and  enabled  her  to  gratify  the  more 
esteemed  among  her  friends.  My  first  lessons  in  the  Christian 
<;Tace  of  "  giving  up  "  were  taught  me  in  practical  form  by  the 
surrender  of  a  fat  packet  of  dress-circles.  There  was 
one  kind  friend,  Mr.  Hooper,  who  occasionally  took  a  London 
theatre,  with  a  sadly  monotonous  result  of  non-success ;  and 
then  did  we  revel  in  private  boxes,  and  I  saw  the  same  pieces 
again  and  again,  chaperoned  by  various  members  of  my  mother's 
little  circle. 

Henri  Quatre,  the  old,  old  opera,  with  Miss  Kebecca  Isaacs  as 
prima  donna,  and  a  Mr.  Conway  in  a  melodramatic  part — 
Eugene  de  Something — stands  out  most  vividly  from  my  many 
reminiscences  of  kind  Mr.  Hooper's  brief  lesseeship  at  the 
Strand,  which,  alas  !  for  him  meant  unmitigated  loss.  Kebecca 
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Isaacs,  whom  I  knew  in  after  years  as  the  wife  of  the  excellent 
Tom  Roberts,  acting  manager  at  the  Princess's,  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  popularity — a  handsome  young  Jewess,  with  magni- 
ficent eyes,  and  a  fine  mezzo-soprano.  Mr.  Conway  was  aqui- 
line-nosed and  handsome,  or  at  any  rate  I  thought  him  beauti- 
ful ;  and  his  dashing  gait  an  I  swinging  cloak,  worn  over  one 
shoulder,  his  flapping  hat  and  feather,  his  rapid  unexpected 
entrances,  always  at  a  crisis,  were  imitated  by  me  in  many  a- 
melodrama  of  rny  own  composition  in  the  Theatre  Royal  Back 
Parlour. 

It  was  two  or  three  years  later,  I  think,  than  Mr.  Hooper's 
Strand  management,  that  I  remember  seeing  Benjamin  Webster 
in  that  lugubrious  drama  Richard  Pride,  an  adaptation  from  the 
French  stage,  memorable  only  to  me  from  Webster's  finished 
and  painfully  real  impersonation  of  the  title  role. 

There  was  a  scene  which  lives  in  my  mind  still,  a  protracted 
silence  during  which  the  broken,  battered  sinner  sat  in  the  centre 
of  an  empty  stage,  with  drooping  head  and  lax  limbs,  dejected, 
forlorn,  remorseful,  indicating  only  by  a  faint  and  stifled  sob, 
breaking  at  intervals  from  the  struggling  breast,  the  depth  of  his- 
remorse  for  life  wasted  and  evil  done.  Those  were  the  days  ot 
adaptations,  and  my  memory  recalls  hardly  any  play  of  that 
epoch  which  was  not  altered  from  the  French.  However  dis- 
tinctly British  the  locality  and  the  personages  might  appear  on 
the  play-bill,  the  trail  of  the  Parisian  playwright  was  over  it  all. 

The  Corsican  Brothers,  with  Charles  Kean  in  the  double  role, 
and  Walter  Lacy  as  Chateau  Renaud,  was  one  of  the  events  of 
rny  early  youth,  a  thrilling  and  never-to-be-forgotten  experience  ; 
but  still  more  clearly  lives  in  my  mind  the  image  of  Kean  as. 
Richard  the  Second,  and  again  as  Wolsey.  I  can  see  as  I  write 
the  small  nervous  figure  in  which  the  dignity  of  art  made  up  for 
the  lack  of  inches,  the  quaintly  cut  face  where  the  fire  of  intellect 
held  the  place  of  beauty,  the  power  of  the  brilliant  eyes,  and  the 
thrilling  whisper,  audible  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  house, 
which  closed  the  fallen  minister's  soliloquy — the  final  expression 
of  unqualified  despair — never  to  rise  again  ! 

My  memory  of  that  distinguished  and  estimable  man  closes  on 
the  platform  at  Euston  Square,  where  I  saw  him  with  his  gifted 
and  amiable  wife,  seated  in  the  train  which  was  to  take  them 
on  the  first  stage  of  their  last  starring  tour,  I  think,  to  America. 
I  never  saw  them  again.  I  doubt  if  they  ever  acted  in  England 
after  their  return  from  that  journey,  and  with  Mrs.  Kean  there 
sank  into  oblivion  a  very  fair  example  of  the  modern  poetical 
drama,  not  adapted  from  the  French — The  Wife's  Secret — a, 
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play   which  her  exquisite  acting  had  made  popular,  and  which 
has  rarely  been  heard  of  since  her  death. 

I  close  these  uncritical  reminiscences  with  those  honoured 
names.  Of  the  comedians,  the  exponents  of  uproarious  fun — o 
"Wright,  of  Keeley,  of  Widdicombe,  who,  when  suddenly  col- 
lapsing under  the  influence  of  farcical  terror  accused  of  drowning 
a  baby  in  a  water-butt,  or  any  other  Maddison-Mortonian  enormity, 
seemed  a  man  made  of  gutta-percha,  every  limb  bending  and 
crumbling  into  shapelessness  ;  of  Adams,  of  Eogers,  I  have  said 
nothing.  Of  actors  and  actresses  nearer  our  own  day,  of  Kobson, 
Fechter,  Dillon,  George  Vining,  'or  of  those  who  live  to  adorn 
the  profession  which  has  now  taken  so  large  a  place  in  the 
world  of  art  and  society,  I  will  not  presume  to  write. 
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VOLTAIEE  AND  MLLE.  DUNOYEK. 
BY  FREDERICK  HAWKINS. 

NOT  very  long  ago  there  appeared  an  elaborate  translation  into 
English  of  the  "  Correspondence  "  of  Madame  Dunoyer,  an 
adventuress  who  settled  at  the  Hague  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  an  introduction  to  the  work,  the  trans- 
lator, Miss  Florence  Layard,  while  obviously  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  has  been  questioned  on 
high  literary  authority  in  France,  furnishes  us  with  a  rather 
curious  example  of  the  way  in  which  biography  is  occasionally 
written.  The  following  is  her  version  of  something  that  befell 
Madame  Dunoyer  in  1713  : — 

"  Under  guise  of  loyal  friendship  to  herself  and  unrestrained  intimacy  as 
between  mother  and  son,  Voltaire,  then  a  youth  of  about  nineteen,  and 
attached  as  page  to  the  suite  of  the  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf,  ambassador 
from  France  to  Holland,  fell  in  love  with  and  wooed  her  youngest  surviving 
daughter,  Catherine  Olympe,  her  darling  Pimpette,  and,  taking  a  cruel  and 
unprincipled  advantage  of  the  young  and  trusting  girl,  seduced  her,  and 
thus  brought  bitter  sorrow  and  misery  upon  the  family  which  had  received 
him  with  such  kindness.  It  will  ever  be  a  foul  blot  on  the  reputation  of 
Voltaire  that  he  thus  betrayed  the  trust  and  friendship  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  received  never-failing  hospitality.  His  conduct  was  reported  to 
the  King,  who  at  once  ordered  him  to  return  to  Paris  ....  From  the 
day  of  the  cruel  deed  the  poor  girl  Olympe  seems  to  have  sunk  into  a 
decline.  She  gradually  wasted  away,  the  warning  symptoms  of  consump- 
tion set  in,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year  the  pretty  Pimpette  died." 

How  far  this  distressing  story  is  in  accordance  with  the  truth  I 
will  now  undertake  to  point  out. 

In  Madame  Dunoyer  we  have  another  proof  that  a  wise  and 
gentle  training  is  of  little  avail  against  a  double  dose  of  original 
sin.  Anne  Petit,  born  in  1663,  came  of  a  good  Protestant  family 
at  Nimes,  and  was  educated  with  pious  care.  In  early  woman- 
hood, however,  she  .began  to  show  that  her  principles  were 
somewhat  lax.  "  In  this  life,"  she  would  say,  "  a  woman  should 
marry  once  for  her  interests  and  next  for  her  pleasures."  Nor 
did  she  fail  to  act  up  to  that  edifying  notion.  In  order  to  make 
a  good  match  she  agreed  to  become  a  Eoman  Catholic,  painful 
as  the  step  would  of  necessity  be  to  her  friends.  But  her 
betrothal  had  scarcely  been  announced  when  the  intended 
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husband  died ;  and  Mile.  Petit,  expressing  the  keenest  sorrow 
for  her  apostacy,  returned  to  the  faith  of  her  forefathers.  For  a 
year  or  two  her  remorse  appears  to  have  been  genuine  enough. 
In  1(385,  during  the  dragonnades  that  succeeded  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  she  fled  in  disguise  to  Holland.  Thence 
she  repaired  to  London  as  the  guest  of  an  English  family  into 
who  good  graces  she  had  managed  to  worm  herself  at  the  Hague, 
and  on  whose  bounty  she  lived  until  they  were  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  her  society.  By  this  time  she  was  again  ready  to 
sacrifice  her  religious  convictions  to  her  worldly  interests.  Return- 
ing to  the  south  of  France,  necessarily  i±ider  "  false  colours," 
she  married  a  certain  M.  Dunoyer,  formerly  captain  in  the 
French  army,  but  afterwards  Town  Councillor  at  Nimes,  Depute 
des  Etats  a  la  Cour,  and  Grande  Maitre  des  Eaux  et  Forets  in 
the  province  of  Languedoc.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one, 
owing  to  faults  on  both  sides.  Hot-tempered,  extravagant  in  her 
tastes,  and  addicted,  though  confessedly  not  beautiful,  to  the 
belle  galanterie  so  long  in  vogue,  Madame  Dunoyer  presently 
became  obnoxious  to  her  husband,  who,  unless  she  has  maligned 
him,  sought  consolation  at  the  tavern,  the  gaming  table,  and 
elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  in  the  course  of  which, 
as  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  their  follies,  they  had  fallen 
from  affluence  to  comparative  poverty,  this  ill-starred  couple 
agreed  to  part  company,  and  Madame  Dunoyer  established  her- 
self at  the  Hague  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Here  she  posed  as  a 
sort  of  martyr,  as  one  who  had  left  her  husband  "  for  the  sake  of 
Protestantism."  The  sympathy  and  admiration  which  she  evoked 
by  this  pretence  soon  gave  way  to  very  different  feelings.  Her 
income  being  slender,  or  at  least  unequal  to  her  love  of  display, 
she  so  far  abused  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Holland  as  to 
devote  herself  to  scurrilous  literature  in  various  forms — memoirs, 
letters,  and  contributions  to  the  Lardon  and  the  Quintescence. 
Of  the  estimation  in  which  she  came  to  be  held  one  proof  may 
be  given.  In  a  farce  played  at  Utrecht,  the  Mariage  Prccipitf-, 
she  was  pointedly  ridiculed  under  the  name  of  Madame  Kurkila  ; 
and  the  authorities,  evidently  rejoicing  in  the  mortification  it 
inflicted  upon  her,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  lachrymose  entreaties 
f  jr  the  suppression  of  the  piece. 

Madame  Dunoyer  was  accompanied  from  the  south  of  France 
by  two  daughters,  Anne  Marguerite  and  Catherine  Olympe.  The 
first,  with  the  cordial  assent  of  her  worldly-wise  mother,  espoused 
a  military  officer  named  Constantin,  who,  if  old  enough  to  be  her 
father,  wai  as  wealthy  a  husband  as  she  could  hope  to  net,  and 
who  had  the  further  recommendation  in  her  eyes  of  belonging  to 
so  dangerous  a  calling  that  he  might  leave  her  a  widow  at  any 
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moment.  Probably  she  had  been  taught  from  her  girlhood  to 
act  upon  the  maxim  I  have  had  to  quote.  Her  expectations  were 
somewhat  belied  by  the  event,  as  her  husband,  returning  to  her 
after  an  enforced  absence,  made  discoveries  that  at  once  led  to  a 
separation  between  them.  Pimpette,  as  Catherine  Olympe  came 
to  be  familiarly  called  by  her  friends,  was  of  a  very  different 
stamp  from  her  sister — feather-headed,  affectionate,  and  a  good 
deal  more  romantic  than  prosaic.  Without  being  exactly  beauti- 
ful, she  "  avait  de  la  douceur,  de  1'agrement,  et  de  1'esprit ;  "  and 
the  Quintescence,  as  may  be  supposed,  lost  few  opportunities  ot 
magnifying  her  attractions.  At  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that 
she  would  be  the  wife  of  a  European  celebrity.  Jean  Cavalier, 
the  hero  of  the  Cevennes,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hague  in  1708. 
Madame  Dunoyer,  true  to  her  instincts  as  a  journalist,  managed 
to  have  speech  with  him,  overwhelmed  him  with  compliments, 
and  induced  him  to  make  her  house  his  home.  In  this  way  he 
became  acquainted  with  Pimpette,  to  whom  he  presently  offered 
his  hand.  Unfortunately  for  her,  he  was  influenced  in  this 
matter  mainly  by  a  belief  that  Madame  Dunoyer,  always  making 
in  his  presence  a  brave  display  of  some  jewelry  and  plate  oi 
which  she  had  deprived  her  husband,  could  relieve  him  of  a 
painful  burden  of  debt  which  he  had  contracted,  especially  among 
the  officers  of  his  regiment.  Apprised  of  his  mistake,  he  threw 
over  the  young  lady  without  scruple,  told  the  exasperated  mother 
to  do  her  worst,  and,  setting  out  for  England,  took  an  Irish 
heiress  to  his  bosom.  What  Pimpette's  feelings  towards  him 
had  been  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  in  any  case  her  disappoint- 
ment must  have  been  very  keen.  The  prospect  of  escaping  from 
such  a  mother  as  Madame  Dunoyer — mercenary,  largely  subsist- 
ing by  the  proceeds  of  attacks  upon  private  character,  and 
shunned  as  a  leper  by  reputable  persons  all  over  the  country- 
must  have  had  irresistible  allurements  for  a  girl  who  was  not 
without  a  little  sense  of  self-respect. 

Eive  years  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1713,  young  Frai^ois 
Marie  Arouet,  the  Voltaire  of  a  near  future,  arrived  at  the 
Hague  as  an  attache  in  the  suite  of  the  French  Ambassador  to 
Holland,  the  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf.  "  Erect,  above  the 
medium  stature,  and  abnormally  thin,  with  a  high  forehead, 
aquiline  nose,  sensitive  mouth,  flute-like  voice,  flashing  dark 
eyes,  and  a  good-humouredly  malicious  smile  playing  over  his 
countenance," — such  is  one  description  that  has  been  given  of 
the  new-comer.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  already  been 
heard  of  in  the  quaint  little  Dutch  city,  where  any  gossip  from 
abroad,  particularly  France,  was  eagerly  received  and  amplified. 
He  had  had  a  most  remarkable  career  at  the  College  Louis- 
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le-Grand,  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  Paris.  He  had 
developed  in  his  boyhood  what  the  most  cool-headed  o± 
his  preceptors  had  called  a  surprising  gift  for  poetry.  One  ol 
his  effusions  had  attracted  notice  even  in  the  halls  of  Versailles ; 
another,  the  Ode  to  Saint  Genevieve,  had  been  printed  at  the 
expense  of  his  Alma  Mater.  He  has  also  achieved  a  marked 
social  success  by  reason  of  his  brilliant  wit,  his  unfailing  tact, 
his  exquisite  grace  of  manner.  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  the  most 
perennial  of  beauties,  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  means  of 
buying  a  library.  He  had  gained  admittance  to  many  an 
exclusive  drawing-room,  and  at  times  could  have  been  found 
among  the  aristocratic  revellers  surrounding  that  modern 
Anacreon,  the  Abbe  Chaulieu,  in  the  enclos  of  the  Temple.  Of 
the  graver  elements  in  his  character,  of  the  deep  under.-currents 
of  feeling  which  he  was  subsequently  seen  to  possess,  he  had  as 
yet  shown  but  few  signs.  Superficial  observers  might  have 
taken  him  to  be  simply  a  votary  of  pleasure,  the  more  so  as  he 
was  at  pains  to  conceal  rather  than  display  his  multifarious 
attainments.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  left  Paris  may 
be  briefly  noticed.  His  father,  Francois  Arouet,  treasurer  in 
the  Chambre  des  Comptes,  had  intended  him  for  the  law,  and  was 
anxious  that  his  attention  should  not  be  diverted  from  it  by 
literature  and  the  salons.  "  Because  I  mixed  in  good  society  and 
wrote  verses,"  the  son  remarked  in  after  years,  "my  friends  set 
rne  down  as  lost."  So,  as  a  means  of  checking  these  pernicious 
tastes,  the  father  procured  for  him  a  place  in  the  ambassadorial 
suite  of  the  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf,  with  whom  the  family  had 
long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 

M.  de  Voltaire — to  give  the  young  attache  the  name  by  which 
he  is  now  known  to  us  all — soon  became  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Madame  Dunoyer's  house,  apparently  in  ignorance  at  the 
outset  of  the  sinister  reputation  of  his  hostess.  In  the  interests 
of  the  Quintescence,  no  doubt,  she  had  been  careful  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  so  admirably  fitted  to  post  her  up 
ia  the  latest  news  from  Paris.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  and  Pirn- 
pette  had  not  met  for  many  weeks  when  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nature  had  expressly  destined  them  for  each  other, 
and  pledges  of  eternal  constancy  were  duly  exchanged  between 
them.  But  the  course  of  true  love  was  not  permitted  to  run 
smooth.  Madame  Dunoyer  had  set  her  heart  upon  having  a 
wealthier  son-in-law  than  Voltaire  was  likely  to  prove.  His 
charm  of  conversation  and  bearing  did  not  blind  her  to  the  hard 
fact  that  he  had  yet  to  make  a  position  for  himself  in  the  world. 
He  was  a  second  son ;  he  had  given  offence  to  his  father ;  he 
aspired  to  so  unsubstantial  a  thing  as  literary  fame.  Probably 
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his  office  in  the  Embassy  was  an  unpaid  one,  and  would  lead  to 
nothing.  For  all  these  reasons  Madame  put  her  veto  upon  a 
continuance  of  the  intercourse.  As  may  be  supposed,  however, 
the  lovers  were  not  to  be  coerced  into  parting.  They  insisted 
upon  seeing  and  writing  to  each  other.  Madame  Dunoyer  filled 
the  air  with  shrill  complaints  ;  and  the  unhappy  Marquis,  fearing 
that  she  would  put  such  an  affront  in  public  upon  the  attache  as 
might  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  Embassy,  determined  to 
get  rid  of  him  at  any  cost. 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  told  in  a  series  of  extracts  from 
a  few  letters  which  Voltaire  smuggled  into  the  hands  of  his  mis- 
tress. In  the  first  we  have  an  account  of  what  must  have  been 
a  rather  stormy  interview  with  his  excellency  : — 

"  I  belieVe,  my  dear  girl,  that  you  love  me.  Prepare  then,  to  bring  into 
play  all  the  strength  of  mind  you  possess.  Yesterday,  on  my  return  to  the 
Hotel,  M.  L.  (M.  L'Ambassadeur)  told  me  that  I  must  leave  to-day  ;'  for 
Paris.  "  The  only  concession  that  I  could  win  from  him  was  to  defer  my 
departure  until  to-morrow.  But  he  has  forbidden  me  to  leave  the  house 
until  then,  lest  your  mother  should  put  some  affront  upon  me  that  might 
rebound  upon  himself  and  the  King.  He  would  not  even  allow  me  to 
answer  him." 

Why,  the  young  diplomatist  asked  her,  should  she  not  leave 
her  miserable  home  and  join  him  in  Paris?  M.  Dunoyer  would 
be  sure  to  receive  her,  and  nothing  but  a  formal  abjuration  of 
her  Protestantism  was  necessary  to  her  safet}^ 

"  The  hope  of  seeing  you  in  Paris  will  console  me  during  my  journey.  I 
say  nothing  more  to  persuade  you  to  quit  ....  and  rejoin  your 
father,  from  whose  arms  you  were  torn  to  be  brought  here  and  made 
wretched.  If  you  hesitated  a  moment  you  would  deserve  almost  all  your 
misfortunes.  Let  your  virtue  now  show  itself  in  its  entirety.  Bear  my 
departure  with  the  same  resolution  as  you  ought  to  have  when  you  leave 
yourself.  I  shall  be  at  the  Hotel "  of  the  Embassy  "  all  day.  Send  me 
three  letters,  one  to  your  father,  one  to  your  uncle,  and  one  to  your  sister. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  shall  deliver  them  only  at  the  right  time 
and  place,  especially  the  letter  for  your  sister.  Let  the  bearer  of  these 
letters  be  the  shoemaker  :  promise  him  a  reward.  Let  him  come  here  with 
his  last,  as  though  to  mend  my  shoes.  Add  to  the  letters  one  for  myself  ; 
let  me  have  this  consolation  in  going  away.  Above  all,  in  the  name  of  my 
love  for  you,  ma  chtre,  send  me  your  portrait.  Make  every  effort  to  get  it 
from  your  mother  :  it  will  be  much  better  in  my  hands  than  hers,  since  it 
is  already  in  my  heart.  The  valet  whom  I  am  sending  to  you  is  wholly 
devoted  to  me.  If  you  choose  to  pass  him  off  to  your  mother  as  a  maker  of 
snuff-boxes,  he,  being  a  Norman,  will  play  his  part  very  well.  He  will 
deliver  to  you  all  my  letters,  which  I  shall  send  to  his  house,  and  through 
him  you  will  send  me  yours  ;  and  you  can  entrust  your  portrait  to  him. 
I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power,  to  see  you  to-morrow  before  leaving 
Holland.  Still,  as  I  cannot  be  sure  of  seeing  you,  I  bid  you  adieu,  mon 
cher  coeur,  for  the  last  time.  I  bid  it  swearing  all  the  tenderness  you 
deserve.  Yes,  my  dear  Pimpette,  I  shall  love  you  always.  Lovers  who 
are  the  least  faithful  speak  in  the  same  way  ;  but  their  love  is  not  like  mine, 
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founded  upon  a  perfect  esteem.  I  love  your  virtue  as  much  as  your  person  j 
and  I  only  ask  of  Heaven  to  be  allowed  to  imbibe  by  your  side  the  noble  sen- 
timents you  possess.  My  fondness  makes  me  reckon  upon  yours.  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  make  you  wish  to  see  Paris.  I  am  going  to  that  beautiful 
c-it  v  to  solicit  your  return.  I  shall  write  to  you  by  every  mail  through  the 
medium  of  L(efevre),  and  beg  of  you  to  give  him  something  for  each  letter, 
so  as  to  encourage  him  to  do  his  best.  Adieu  once  more,  my  dear  mistress. 
Tli ink  a  little  of  your  unhappy  lover,  but  don't  think  of  him  so  as  to  make 
yourself  melancholy.  Preserve  your  health  if  you  wish  to  preserve  mine. 
Above  all,  be  very  discreet.  Burn  this  letter  and  all  that  you  may  receive 
from  me.  It  is  better  to  care  less  for  me  and  more  for  yourself.  Let  us 
console  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  each  other  again,  and  of 
loving  each  other  all  our  lives.  Perhaps  I  shall  come  myself  for  you  ;  I 
should  then  think  myself  the  happiest  of  men.  But,  whether  or  not,  I 
shall  be  satisfied  provided  you  come.  Your  happiness  is  all  that  I  wish  \  I 
would  secure  it  at  the  cost  of  my  own,  and  I  shall  be  too  richly  rewarded 
if  I  can  give  myself  the  pleasing  assurance  that  I  have  contributed  to  your 
well-being.  Adieu,  mon  cker  coenr,  I  embrace  you  a  thousand  times.'"' 
"  P.S. — Lefevre  has  just  told  me  that  he  is  under  orders  to  hand  over  to  his 

E any  letters  that  I  give  him  to  deliver.     In  this  way,  no  doubt,  letters 

sent  to  him  will  be  interrupted.  Choose,  then,  somebody  else  who  can  be 
trusted,  if  there  is  such  a  person  in  the  world.53 

His  excellency,  it  is  clear,  was  no  fool.  Besides  seeing  through 
the  faithful  valet,  he  asked  himself  whether  the  Sieur  Arouet,  if 
left  to  his  own  devices,  might  not  return  to  the  Hague  almost 
as  soon  as  he  left  it.  Consequently,  it  was  decided  that  the 
ardent  young  lover  should  be  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Hotel 
until  he  could  be  safely  conducted  to  Paris  by  a  member  of  the 

Embassy,  M.  de  M ,  who  would  be  leaving  with  despatches 

for  Versailles  in  a  week  or  two.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  lovers 
contrived  to  continue  their  correspondence.  Voltaire  writes  :— 

"  I  am  a  captive  here  in  the  name  of  the  King,  but  though  they  may 
deprive  me  of  life  they  cannot  deprive  me  of  my  love  for  you.  Yes,  my 
adorable  mistress,  I  shall  see  you  this  evening  were  I  to  lay  my  head  on 
the  scaffold  for  it.  In  the  name  of  heaven  do  not  speak  to  me  in  the  same 
doleful  language  in  which  you  wrote  to  me."  Mile.,  it  would  seem,  had 
talked  of  suicide.  "  Live  and  be  discreet.  Beware  of  your  mother  as  of 
the  cruellest  enemy  you  have.  Beware  of  everybody  ;  trust  nobody.  Be 
in  readiness  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises.  I  shall  leave  the  hotel  incognito  ; 
a  carriage  or  chaise  will  be  ready  ;  we  shall  fly  like  the  wind  to  Schevening. 
I  will  bring  paper  and  ink,  and  we  will  write  our  letters  ""  (the  letters  for 
the  father,  the  uncle,  and  the  sister).  "If  you  love  me  take  comfort. 
Summon  up  all  your  courage,  all  your  presence  of  mind.  Constrain  your- 
self before  your  mother.  Try  to  get  your  portrait.  Nothing  can  detach 
me  from  you.  Our  love  is  founded  upon  virtue  ;  it  will  last  as  long  as  we 
live.  Be  ready  as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  four.  I  shall  expect  you  near 
your  own  street.  Adieu.  There  is  nothing  to  which  I  would  not  expose  my- 
self for  your  sake;  you  deserve  a  great  deal  more.  Adieu,  my  dear  heart." 

It  would  seem  that  this  and  other  plans  for  a  meeting  between 
th  2  two  came  to  nothing,  chiefly  because  Pimpette  had  to  sleep 
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in  her  mother's  bed.  In  the  midst  of  his  despair,  however,  a 
brilliant  idea  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  young  diplomatist. 
Might  she  not  visit  him  by  day  in  male  attire  ? 

"  If  you  wish  to  change  our  misery  into  happiness  it  rests  with  you  only 
to  do  it.  Send  Lisbette,"  your  servant,  "  to  me  at  three  o'clock.  I  will  give 
her  for  you  a  parcel  containing  a  man's  clothes.  Put  them  on  in  her  house, 
and  if  you  will  be  generous  enough  to  wish  to  see  a  poor  captive  who 
adores  you,  you  will  come  to  the  hotel  about  dark.  To  what  cruel 
extremities  are  we  not  driven,  ma  chere  !  Is  it  for  you  to  seek  me  out  ? 
Yet  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  see  each  other.  You  love  me ; 
therefore  I  hope  to  see  you  to-day  in  my  little  room.  The  bliss  of  being 

your  slave  will  make  me  forget  that  I  am 's  prisoner.     As  my  dress  is 

known,  and  as,  therefore,  you  might  be  recognised,  I  shall  send  you  a  cloak 
that  will  hide  your  tunic  and  your  face.  I  shall  even  hire  a  tunic  for  the 
sake  of  greater  security." 

Pimpette,  as  though  to  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  training  she 
had  had,  at  once  adopted  the  suggestion.  Perhaps  looking  only 
to  the  romantic  side  of  the  adventure,  she  donned  the  dress,  went 
boldly  to  the  ambassadorial  hotel,  and  obtained  an  interveiw 
with  her  lover.  Of  that  interview  we  have  some  account  in  a 
letter  he  sent  her  on  the  following  day  :— 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  call  you  Monsieur  or  Mademoiselle. 
If  you  are  adorable  in  a  cap,  you  are,  ma  foi,  a  fascinating  cavalier ;  and 
our  porter,  who  is  not  in  love  with  you,  thought  you  were  a  very  charming 
fellow.  The  first  time  you  come  again  he  will  give  you  an  excellent 
reception.  You  looked,  however,  as  terrible  as  charming  ;  and  I  fear  that 
you  must  have  drawn  your  sword  in  the  street  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  your  assumed  character.  After  all,  perfect  young  gentleman 
as  you  are,  you  are  as  prudent  a  young  lady. 

Enfin  je  vous  ai  vu,  charmant  objet  que  j'aime, 
En  cavalier  deguise  dans  ce  jour  ; 

J'ai  cru  voir  Venus  elle-meme 

Sous  la  figure  de  1'Amour  ; 
L' Amour  et  vous,  vous  etes  du  meme  age, 

Et  sa  mere  a  moins  de  beaut e  ; 

Mais,  malgre  ce  double  avantage, 
J'ai  reconnu  bientot  la  verite. 

Olympe,  vous  etes  trop  sage 

Pour  etre  une  divinite." 

Presently  the  stolen  interview  ceased  to  be  a  secret ;  Madame 
Dunoyer's  rage  could  hardly  find  articulate  expression  ;  and  the 
Ambassador,  in  deeper  distress  than  ever,  hastened  the  hour  ol 
his  imprudent  subordinate's  departure.  Voltaire,  carefully 
watched  throughout  his  journey  from  the  Hague  by  M.  de 

M ,  arrived  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  year.     He  took 

with  him  a  tender  letter  from  Pimpette,  who  was  then  confined 
to  her  bed.  "  If  I  doubted  your  affection,"  she  wrote,  "  I  should 
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rejoice  in  my  illness.  Life  would  be  too  great  a  burden  to  me 
without  the  sweet  hope  of  being  loved  by  him  who  is  dearer  to 
me  than  anything  in  the  world.  Adieu,  mow-  aim-able  enfant; 
I  shall  adore  you  always  !  "  His  letters  to  her  were  in  a  similar 
strain.  "  Never,"  he  says,  "  was  love  equal  to  mine,  for  never 
had  anyone  deserve  to  be  loved  more  than  you.  You  will  never 
be  so  cruel  as  to  abandon  me.  Think  for  how  many  reasons 
Holland  ought  to  be  hateful  to  you.  ;  Is  not  a  pleasant  and 
tranquil  life  in  Paris  preferable  to  the  company  of  your  mother, 
is  not  opulence  in  a  beautiful  city  preferable  to  poverty  at  the 
Hague?" 

But  the  dreams  which  filled  their  minds  at  this  moment  were 
not  to  be  realized.  Pimpette's  nature  was  of  too  shallow  a  cast 
to  be  susceptible  of  an  abiding  attachment.  Her  affection  for 
Voltaire  melted  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  especially, 
perhaps,  as  his  father  had  gone  to  the  length  of  disinheriting 
him,  as  Madame  Dunoyer  seized  every  chance  of  disparaging  him 
to  her,  and  as  a  well-graced  young  Frenchman  at  the  Hague, 
Guyot  de  Merville,  had  already  begun  to  pour  soft  nothings  into 
her  ear.  Early  in  February  the  lover  in  Paris  was  chiding  her 
for  not  keeping  up  her  correspondence  with  him.  "  As  often  as 
I  do  not  hear  from  you,"  he  wrote,  "  I  imagine  that  you  have 
not  received  my  letters,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  distance  has 
done  to  you  what  is  impossible  for  it  to  do  to  me  ;  and,  as  I  love 
you  always,  I  persuade  myself  that  you  love  me  still.  Enlighten 
me,  then,  on  two  points ;  first,  whether  you  have  read  my  last 
two  letters,  and  secondly,  whether  I  still  have  a  place  in  your 
heart."  Probably  the  answer  to  the  latter  question  was  a  more 
or  less  veiled  negative,  for  the  printed  correspondence  between 
them  forthwith  comes  to  an  end.  Voltaire  was  jilted  by  Mile. 
Dunoyer,  not  she  by  him. 

Pimpette's  subsequent  record  may  be  very  briefly  dealt  with. 
She  became  Countess  de  Winterfeldt,  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  to  the  last  testified  the  liveliest  respect  and  admiration  for 
her  sweetheart  of  old  as  he  did  more  and  more  to  fill  Europe 
with  his  fame.  Voltaire,  on  his  part,  always  had  "  un  souvenir 
charmant  et  attendri "  of  the  amiable  and  frivolous  Pimpette, 
her  ill-faith  towards  him  notwithstanding.  For  one  thing,  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  her  presents  on  her 
birthdays.  In  1736,  when  she  was  about  forty-four,  he  writes  to 
Moussinot  in  Paris  from  the  country — 

"  Buy  for  me,  my  dear  Abbe,  a  little  table  which  may  serve  at  once  as  a 
screen  and  a  stanclish,  and  send  it  from  me  to  Madame  de  Winterfeldt,  Hue 
Platriere,  hard  by  the  Filles  de  Sainte  Agnes." 

Many  years  later,  in  reply  to  an  unworthy  sneer  at  her  expense 
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by  La  BeaumeUe,  he  writes  of  her  in  the  supplement  to  his 
Siecle  de  Louis  Quartorze — 

"  She  is  a  pensioner  of  the  King's,  and  lives  generally  on  an  estate  of  her 
own,  where  she  feeds  the  poor.  From  all  who  know  her  she  has  won  the 
greatest  regard.  Her  age,  her  merit,  her  virtue,  the  respectable  and 
numerous  family  to  which  she  belongs,  the  persons  of  the  highest  rank  to 
whom  she  is  allied,  ought  to  shield  her  from  the  insolent  calumnies  of  an. 
absurd  scoundrel  (scelhat  absurde)." 

And  this  delightful  old  lady  is  said  to  have  died  in  her  youth  of  a 
decline,  induced  or  aggravated  by  a  broken  heart.  "  She  gradually 
wasted  away,  the  warning  symptons  of  consumption  set  in,  and 
in  little  more  than  a  year  the  pretty  Pimpette  died."  No  state- 
ment could  be  clearer  or  more  precise.  On  what  authority,  we 
ask,  did  Miss  Layard  make  it ? 
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At 


IN   LONDON. 

AUGUST,  of  course,  has  been  a  dull  month  as  far  as  the 
London  theatres  are  concerned,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  activity  displayed  by  the  large  numbers  of  companies  now  in 
the  provinces.  Nearly  all  the  principal  playhouses  in  town  have 
been  closed,  and  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  novelties  at  the 
theatres  which  have  kept  their  doors  open.  Little  Christopher 
Columbus  has  been  brought  out  in  a  new  edition,  Go-Bang 
retained  its  popularity,  and  the  Gaiety  Girl  still  remains  as 
attractive  as  ever.  The  furnishing  of  Our  Flat  is  again  a  source 
of  amusement  at  the  Strand,  and  Mr.  Willard,  Mr.  Weedon  Gros- 
smith,  and  Mr.  Penley  have  held  on  bravely  throughout  the  cold 
blasts  and  rainy  weather  of  our  summer.  Mr.  Frank  Harvey's 
question,  Shall  we  Forgive  Her  ?  is  answered  nightly  in  the  affir- 
mative by  large  audiences  at  the  Adelphi,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey  freed  himself  from  the  troubles  which  beset  him  in 
The  Candidate  only  to  plunge  into  Hot  Water.  The  Savoy 
season  came  to  an  end -rather  suddenly,  to  reopen,  it  is  said, 
later  on  with  a  "  new  "  version  of  Mirette.  With  the  beginning 
of  September  things  will  take  a  turn  for  the  better.  Various 
new  pieces  are  due  or  almost  due,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
we  shall  have  got  into  the  swing  of  the  autumn  season,  and  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  entertainments  for  the  playgoer  to  choose  from. 

LITTLE  JACK  SHEPPARD  AT  THE  GAIETY. 
(Eevived  August  11.) 

Jonathan  Wild       .  Mr.  SKYMOUR  HICKS. 

Blueskin Mr.  CHARLES  DANBY. 

Mr.  Kneebone  . .     .  Mr.  WILLIK  WARDE. 

Abraham  MeDdez  .  Mr.  PRANK  WOOD.  .       ..     _„__„ 

Mr.  Wood Mr.  K.  W.  ROYCE.  |      Mrs.  Sheppard. .     ..     Miss  LIZZIE  COLLIER. 

.Sir  Roland  Trenchard  Mr.  W.  CHKESMAN.  Captain  Cuff    ..     ..     Miss  ETHEL  EARLE. 

Winifred  Wood      . .  Miss  ELLALINE  TERRISS.  |      Little  Jack  Sheppard    Miss  JESSIE  PRESTON. 

To  revive  a  burlesque  when  a  long  period  of  years  has  elapsed 
since  its  first  production  is  like  reopening  a  bottle  of  champagne 
that  has  been  half  emptied  and  corked  up  again.  The  effer- 
vescence and  sparkle  of  the  wine  are  found  to  have  fled,  and  the 
fun  and  brightness  of  a  piece  like  Little  Jack  Sheppard,  which  so 
delighted  players  nine  years  ago,  are  not  easy  to  recall.  For  one 
thing,  tastes  have  changed.  Nowadays  we  do  not  ask  for  plots 

L 


Thames  Darrell  . .  Miss  AMY  AUQARDE. 

Poll  Stanmore  . .  . ,  Miss  FLORENCE  LEVEY. 

Edgworth  Bess  . .  Miss  VIOLET  MONCKTON. 

Kittie  Ketcleby  . .  Miss  GEOBGINA  PRESTON. 
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to  our  burlesques,  but  we  do  ask  that  the  episodes  and 
"  turns  "  which  go  to  make  up  a  piece  of  this  nature  shall  be 
clever  and  amusing.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  do  not  always 
get  what  we  demand.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  burlesque,  or  musical 
farce,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  to-day  is  laughable,  and 
that  is  what  Messrs.  Yardley  and  Stephens's  piece  certainly  was 
not,  on  the  first  night  at  any  rate.  The  story  of  the  "  hempen 
widow's  kid  forlorn  "  is  followed  out  not  very  coherently,  but 
with  dogged  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  story,  and 
the  piece  is  in  many  respects  more  like  a  pantomime  than  any- 
thing else.  That  this  was  not  what  they  wanted  the  gallery 
hinted  plainly  enough  at  certain  points,  when  the  action  dragged, 
an.d  the  players  were  unable  to  make  amends  for  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  "  book."  With  Miss  Nellie  Farren  and  Mr.  F.  Leslie 
to  carry  the  piece  along,  as  they  did  in  1885,  by  the  force  of 
their  genius  and  individuality,  matters  might  have  been  different ; 
but,  alas !  that  could  not  be.  Death  and  disease  have  made 
havoc  among  the  original  cast.  Mr.  Leslie  and  Mr.  David 
James  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  made  their  final  exit,  and 
it  seems  doubtful  even  yet  whether  we  shall  ever  see  Miss 
Farren  on  the  boards  again.  II  riy  a  pas  dhomme  nccessaire  is 
a  maxim  that  does  not  apply  in  things  theatrical.  Often  we  feel 
after  some  really  notable  performance  that  what  we  have  seen 
no  one  coming  after  can  rival  or  imitate,  and  the  memory  of 
such  performance  will  not  permit  us  the  wish  to  see  any  attempt 
made  to  repeat  or  to  excel  them.  It  was  rather  unfortunate, 
then,  that  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  happened  to  make  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Gaiety  in  a  part  that  not  merely  invited  but 
compelled  comparisons.  Mr.  Hicks  is  an  undoubtedly  clever 
actor,  and  he  showed  in  Under  the  Clock  that  he  has  decided 
ability  for  burlesque  in  its  true  sense.  But  as  Jonathan  Wild 
he  failed,  except  at  certain  moments,  to  improve  upon  his  past 
record.  His  playing  seemed  almost  amateurish  at  times,  and 
the  devices  to  which  he  resorted — many  of  them  invented  by 
Mr.  Leslie — did  not  in  his  hands  seein  to  call  forth  much  hearty 
laughter.  The  fact  was  he  worked  too  hard.  Now,  Mr.  Leslie 
never  worked  hard — or  at  any  rate  never  allowed  the  audience 
to  see  that  he  was  working  hard.  Neither  does  Mr.  Arthur 
Roberts.  All  his  effects,  however  carefully  arranged  and  con- 
trived beforehand,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  sudden  inspiration. 
But,  after  all,  Mr.  Hicks  was  not  so  much  to  blame  as  th< 
nature  of  the  character  he  was  called  upon  to  interpret  and  the 
lines  he  had  to  speak.  "  The  tramp  "  scene,  which  he  had  appi 
rently  introduced  into  the  piece  himself,  was  capital,  and  th< 
is  no  doubt  that  he  would  do  better  in  a  better  piece.  Let  hii 
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write  another  revue  with  Mr.  Brookfield,  and  play  in  it  himself, 
and  he  will  gain  nothing  but  praise  if  it  is  anything  like  Under 
the  Clock.  Miss  Jessie  Preston  played  Jack  with  a  keen  sense  of 
what  is  required  of  her — with  humour,  vivacity,  readiness  ;  she 
sang  and  danced  herself  into  popularity  very  quickly.  Her  sister 
played  a  small  part,  and  did  all  that  was  expected  of  her.  Both  have 
for  some  time  been  in  high  favour  with  music-hall  audiences.  Miss 
Ellaline  Terriss  looked  charming,  and  danced  to  perfection,  but  her 
voice  is  not  strong,  though  she  sings  prettily;  and  one  could  not 
but  feel  that  she  will  be  more  likely  to  find  her  true  place  rather 
on  the  Lyceum  stage  than  at  the  theatre  on  the  other 
side  of  Wellington  Street.  Upon  Mr.  Charles  Danby  fell  most 
of  the  hard  work,  and,  it  must  in  fairness  be  added,  the  lion's 
share  of  the  applause.  He  had,  perhaps,  the  best  part  in  the  piece, 
and  he  certainly  made  the  most  of  it.  The  song — "  Botany 
Bay"— that  he  sings  in  the  second  act  seemed  to  retain 
all  its  own  popularity.  Miss  Amy  Augarde's  voice  has  lost 
none  of  its  charm  since  the  days  of  Dorothy ;  she  manages  it 
with  taste  and  skill,  and  she  is  altogether  a  very  satisfactory 
Thames  Darrell.  Mr.  Koyce  made  a  decided  hit  in  a  part  that 
might  well  have  been  longer.  There  is  rather  a  scant  allowance 
of  dancing  in  the  piece.  The  sisters  Preston  did  a  graceful 
pas  de  deux  and  Miss  Florence  Levey  gained  very  hearty  and 
well-deserved  applause  for  her  dance  with  Mr.  Willie  Warde. 
Little  need  be  said  of  the  music,  except  that  it  is  as  good  as 
usual.  The  choruses  are  also  as  efficient  as  ever,  arid 
the  stage  management  and  mounting  of  the  half  dozen  or  so  of 
scenes  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  Tower  Bridge,  with  "  prac- 
ticable "  bascules,  just  hit  the  taste  of  the  audience,  and  the 
nocturne  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  houses  around  it  is. 
admirably  painted.  Mr.  George  Edwardes,  indeed,  did  his  part 
well.  If  he  thought  that  the  taste  of  the  playgoing  public 
was  inclined  to  revert  to  the  older  type  of  burlesque 
in  preference  to  the  variety  entertainment  of  to-day  he 
was  not,  perhaps,  far  wrong.  But  he  did  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  something 
rather  better  than  the  punning  and  the  laboured  rhymes  of  Little 
Jack  Sheppard.  If  travesties  such  as  this  are  to  please  us 
nowadays  they  must  have  more  in  common  with  the  clever 
quaint  conceits  and  neatly-tuned  lyrics  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr. 
"  Adrian  Koss  "  than  with  the  old-fashioned  dreariness  of  Messrs. 
Yardley  and  Stephens. 

The  New  Boy  was  played  for  the  200th  time  on  August  9th. 
To  mark  the  occasion  a  new  lever  de  rideau  was  substituted  for 
The  Gentleman  Whip.  Loyal,  written  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Johnston,  is. 

L2 
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a  story  of  1651,  just  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Prince 
Charles  takes  refuge  from  his  pursuers  in  the  house  of  a  staunch 
Royalist,  Colonel  Clulow,  and  in  the  Colonel's  livery  has  to  wait 
upon  a  bibulous  Roundhead  leader.  Characteristically  enough, 
he  proceeds  to  repay  his  friend's  devotion  by  making  love  to  his 
hostess,  the  Colonel's  wife.  But  she  is  "loyal  "  to  her  husband, 
and  the  husband,  who  hears  Charles's  avowal  of  love,  is  neverthe- 
less "  loyal  "  to  his  king.  Charles  then  offers  to  knight  him,  but 
the  Colonel  prefers  his  own  honour  to  any  honour  that  Charles 
can  bestow.  Mr.  Kingston,  who  plays  Charles,  might  be  a  little 
more  convincing  in  his  love  passage,  but  otherwise  plays  well. 
Mr.  Volpe  and  Miss  Esme  Beringer  are  excellent  as  the  husband 
and  wife,  and  Mr.  Helmore  presents  a  humorous  picture  of  a 
hypocritical  Puritan. 


IN  PARIS. 

AUGUST  is  a  dull  month  (from  the  dramatic  critic's  point  of  view), 
no  less  in  Paris  than  in  London.  There  is,  indeed,  little  or 
nothing  of  an  importance  to  chronicle.  The  Comedie  Fran9aise, 
in  the  course  of  a  short  tour  in  the  south  gave  interesting  per- 
formances of  (Edipe  Roi  and  Antigone  at  the  old  Roman  theatre 
which  stands  almost  complete  in  the  little  town  of  Orange,  not 
far  from  Avignon.  Once  before  the  same  company  visited  Orange ? 
and  the  inhabitants  were  aroused  by  M.  Mounet-Sully's  playing 
to  a  remarkable  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  performances  took 
place  in  the  evening,  the  stage  being  lit  by  electricity.  They 
were  altogether  a  great  success. 

Before  M.  Got  finally  retires  from  the  stage  he  will  appear  in 
all  the  principal  parts  played  by  him  during  his  long  and  honour- 
able career.  Another  version  of  the  Pagliacci  story  was  produced 
towards  the  end  of  July  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  It  is  by  M. 
Catulle  Mendes,  and  is  er.  titled  La  Femme  de  Tabarin,  a  "  tragi- 
parade  "  in  one  act  in  prose.  The  little  play  is  a  masterpiece  in 
its  way,  and  it  was  beautifully  acted.  M.  Silvain — on  whom,  by 
the  way,  it  is  proposed  to  confer  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour — taking  the  part  of  Tabarin,  the  jealous  clown  who 
kills  his  wife  before  an  audience  assembled  to  laugh  at  his 
buffoonery. 

At  the  Ambigu  a  melodrama  of  a  particularly  improbable  and 
harrowing  nature  is  drawing  large  houses.  It  is  called  La  Belle 
Limonadiere,  and  the  authors — MM.  Paul  Mahalin  and  Louis 
Pericaud — have  a  story  to  tell  of  the  loves  and  troubles  of  an 
unfortunate  barmaid  that  might  go  down  with  provincial  audiences 
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in  England  if  it  ended  up  more  cheerfully,  but  which  would 
hardly  be  accepted  by  a  London  audience. 

A  young  actor  whose  career  may  be  watched  with  interest  is 
M.  Magnier,  who  has  taken  the  only  first  prize  awarded  by  the 
Conservatoire  for  tragedy  during  the  last  session.  He  is  a  pupil 
of  M.  Got,  and  is  going  to  try  next  year  for  honours  in 
comedy  as  well. 

M.  Sarcey  wants  to  do  away  with  the  dress  rehearsals  of  plays 
to  which  the  critics  are  all  admitted,  and  the  distribution  of  free 
seats  for  first  performances.  If  he  could  have  his  way,  which 
does  not  seem  in  the  least  likely,  the  Paris  critics  would  have  to 
write  their  notices  under  the  same  conditions  as  their  brethren  in 
London  instead  of  having  twenty-four  hours  to  form  their 
impressions  and  put  them  on  paper.  He  contends  that  a  special 
first-night  public  has  been  created  by  the  custom  of  inviting  dis- 
tinguished people  to  witness  all  the  premiers  of  new  pieces,  and 
that  it  judges  by  a  different  standard  from  an  ordinary  audience. 
M.  Dumas,  however,  who  has  been  interviewed  on  the  subject 
declares  that  the  "  atmosphere  of  art  and  intellectuality  "  pervad- 
ing a  first  performance,  owing  to  the  presence  of  le  tout  Paris,  is 
indispensable  to  authors.  But  M.  Dumas  is  not  at  all  tender  to 
the  critics,  and  quite  agrees  with  M.  Sarcey  that  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  witness  rehearsals. 


IN  GEEMANY. 

As  in  other  countries,  so  in  Germany,  the  past  month  has  seen 
little  doing  in  the  theatrical  world.  The  season  at  the  Residenz 
Theatre,  in  Berlin,  opened  on  Aug.  8.  with  the  201st  represen- 
tation of  Halbe's  Jugend. 

The  play  deals  with  some  passages  in  the  life  of  a  simple 
country  girl  of  illegitimate  birth,  who  would  have  lived  happily 
enough  with  the  brother  of  her  dead  mother,  Pastor  Hoppe,  but 
for  the  officious  interference  of  a  Polish  chaplain,  who  persistently 
endeavours  to  persuade  her  to  take  the  veil  on  account  of  her 
mother's  sin.  Annchen,  however,  declines  to  do  this,  and  she  is 
right,  for  she  is  not  in  the  least  adapted  to  the  religious  vocation. 
She  has  set  her  affections  on  her  cousin  Hans,  who  has  just 
passed  his  matriculation  examination  and  is  about  to  leave  for 
the  University,  and  she  gives  him  an  appointment  for  a  nocturnal 
visit.  When  the  truth  comes  out  both  chaplain  and  pastor  are 
furious.  Hans  is  disgraced  and  cut  off  without  a  shilling,  while 
Annchen  weeps  bitterly  at  her  misfortune.  Annchen  has  a 
brother  named  Amandus,  who  is  an  idiot,  and  his  purpose  on  the 
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stage  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  until  the  last  act,  when  he 
$olves  the  problem  of  the  play  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  Annchen 
in  a  very  summary  fashion.  Hans  has  deprived  the  idiot  of  his 
cakes,  and  so  the  latter,  out  of  revenge,  attempts  to  shoot  his 
tormentor.  Hans  escapes,  but  the  charge  is  received  by  Annchen, 
who  is  killed,  and  the  curtain  then  falls.  Such  is  a  bare  outline 
of  the  plot  of  this  play,  which  has  met  with  somewhat  merciless 
criticism,  but  has  nevertheless  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  popular 
success. 

The  re-opening  of  the  Besidenz  Theatre  with  Jugend  (which 
by  the  way  was  played  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  August  at 
the  Sommer  Theatre),  was  the  occasion  for  the  appearance  of  two 
debutants.  The  manager  of  the  theatre,  Herr  Lautenburg,  has 
once  more  demonstrated  his  aptitude  for  the  discovery  of  dramatic 
talent,  by  his  selection  of  these  performers.  To  Herr  Paul 
J£arlow,  one  of  the  newcomers,  was  entrusted  the  difficult  task  of 
playing  the  part  of  the  Chaplain  after  Joseph  Jarno,  and  he  dis- 
charged it  with  a  skill  which  has  won  for  him  high  praise  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics.  Herr  Karlow  is  the  happy  possessor  of  real 
ability  as  an  actor,  and  much  is  expected  of  him  in  the  future. 
•Gustav  Gregori  made  his  first  appearance  as  Hans,  and  is  also 
a  decided  acquisition  to  the  theatre.  His  style  is  both  natural 
and  original,  and  he  appeals  to  the  public  by  his  easy,  pleasant, 
and  sympathetic  manner. 

The  Neue  Deutsche  Rundschau  has  published  the  answers  of  a 
number  of  contemporary  German  writers  to  an  enquiry  as  to  which 
of  four  plays  now  exciting  attention  in  Germany  they  consider 
the  best.  The  plays  named  are  Fulda's  Talisman,  Halbe's  Jugend, 
Hauptmann's  Hannele,  and  Sudermann's  Ehre.  Herr  Ernst 
"Wichert  is  the  only  distinguished  man  who  returns  a  really  satis- 
factory answer.  It  deals  with  Sudermann's  Ehre,  and  as  the 
acting  rights  in  two  plays  by  Sudermann — Heimath  and  Sodoms 
Ende — have  been  purchased  by  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Herr 
"Wichert's  opinion  concerning  th,is,  perhaps  the  best  known  work 
of  its  author,  should  possess  an  interest  for  English  readers.  He 
says  :  "  I  regard  Sudermann's  Ehre  as  one  of  the  plays  which 
have  really  given  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  more  serious 
portion  of  the  nation.  A  false  sense  of  honour  has  grown  up  in 
modern  society,  and  has  acquired  such  strength  as  to  constitute 
an  actual  danger  to  it.  Germany  is  really  injuriously  affected  by 
it.  So  long  as  it  was  limited  in  its  influence  it  might  safely  be 
disregarded  or  exposed  to  ridicule  upon  the  stage.  But  the 
further  it  made  its  way  among  the  middle  classes  and 
threatened  to  modify  all  social  relations,  the  more  it  undertook 
to  regulate  the  moral  conception  of  right  and  wrong  from 
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erroneous  standpoints,  the  more  pressing  became  the  need  for  a 
reflection  of  these  unhealthy  conditions  upon  the  stage.  Suder- 
rnann's  play  has  here  come  forward  with  effect.  It  called  forth 
passionate  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  felt  themselves 
attacked,  but  the  warmest  approval  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
public,  who  regarded  so  cutting  a  reproof  as  useful  in  promoting 
a  more  healthy  state  of  society.  Admitting  that  from  a  critical 
point  of  view  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  play  are  not  applic- 
able to  all  circumstances,  it  nevertheless  remains  certain  that 
the  play  has  raised  a  passionate  conflict  of  opinions  on  a  point 
of  morality  well  deserving  of  earnest  discussion,  and  that  it 
has  already  had  the  result  of  clearing  the  air  in  this  respect.  I 
have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  specifying  Ehre  as  that  one  of  the 
four  pieces  which  has  indeed  given  pregnant  expression  to  the 
German  feeling  of  the  present  day,  and  I  therefore  wish  it  many 
successors." 

Shakespeare  will  be  well  represented  during  the  forthcoming  sea- 
son at  the  Court  Theatre  in  Munich,  and  last  month  the  third  part 
of  Henry  VI.  was  performed.  Herr  Wilhelm  Buchholz  has 
adapted  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  stage  for  this 
theatre,  and,  while  carefully  abstaining  from  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  other  adapters  of  these  plays,  he  has  resisted  the 
temptation  to  add  a  single  line  of  his  own  to  the  original.  He 
has  combined  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Henry  VI.  and  has 
made  them,  with  a  strong  introductory  act,  into  a  powerful 
drama.  The  third  part  he  has  pruned  somewhat.  Both  plays 
are  now  received  with  great  favour  by  the  public. 

The  Adolph  Ernst  Theatre  at  Berlin,  re-opened  on  Saturday 
Aug.  18,  after  the  holidays,  with  Charley's  Aunt  and  Die  Bajazzi. 
The  theatre  has  been  much  improved  in  appearance  during  the 
vacation.  Both  pieces  were  again  very  favourably  received  by  a 
large  audience. 


IN  SPAIN. 


THE  forthcoming  theatrical  season  in  Madrid  promises  to  surpass 
in  interest  any  which  that  city  has  enjoyed  for  some  years,  and  is  not 
unlikely  to  bring  with  it  the  revival  in  the  drama  so  long  desired. 
Several  of  the  most  able  Spanish  dramatists  will  be  represented 
by  new  plays — Echegaray  and  Perez  Galdos  by  two  each.  Pro- 
minent among  the  dramatic  authors  whose  works  have  not  been 
performed  hitherto,  but  who  will  now  take  the  risk  of  success  or 
failure  on  the  stage,  is  General  Eiva  de  Palacio.  Seven  novelties 
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are  announced  for  the  lyric  stage,  among  them  being,  as  usual, 
one  by  Breton. 

Don  Franciso  Belladar,  of  Granada,  himself  a  man  of  letters, 
has  addressed  himself  to  the  public  of  Madrid,  through  the  press, 
with  a  view  to  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Don  Ramon  de  la  Cruz,  of  Madrid,  the  father  of  the 
Spanish  sainete  (a  kind  of  farce) .  Eamon  de  la  Cruz  has  admir- 
ably reflected  the  lighter  aspects  of  life  in  Madrid,  from  the  end 
of  the  last  century  in  his  amusing  pieces  El  Manolo,  La  Casa  de 
Eccame  Roque,  La  Comedia  de  Maravillas  and  others,  and  the 
centenary  of  his  birth  is  an  occasion  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  can  hardly  afford  to  pass  by  without  suitable  recognition. 
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MR.  IRVING  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Walsall Literary  Institute, 
and  is  expected  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  there  before 
the  end  of  September. 

THE  following  are  the  arrangements  for  the  coming  provincial  tour  of 
the  Lyceum  Company  : -Bristol,  Prince's  Theatre,  Sept.  17th;  Birming- 
ham, Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  Sept.  24th  ;  Leeds,  Grand  Theatre,  Oct.  1st ; 
Liverpool,  Court  Theatre,  Oct.  8th  ;  Edinburgh,  Lyceum  Theatre,  Oct.  22nd  ; 
Glasgow,  Theatre  Royal,  Nov.  5th  ;  Dublin,  Gaiety  Theatre,  Nov.  19th ; 
Manchester,  Theatre  Royal,  Dec.  3rd. 

Miss  MARION  TERRY  has  been  spending  a  holiday  at  Westgate,  apparently 
deep  in  the  study  of  a  new  part, 

THE  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Edward  Stirling,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Stirling,  and  for  many  years  stage-manager  at  the  Adelphi,  Drury  Lane, 
and  other  theatres.  He  was  in  his  83rd  year,  and  had  been  connected  with 
the  stage  since  1828.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  pieces,  besides  two 
volumes  of  entertaining  memoirs,  brought  out  about  thirteen  years  ago. 

THE  authorities  at  Oxford  decline  to  allow  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  Sowing 
the  Wind  company  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  that  city — why,  it  is  difficult  to 
say. 

WHEN  Mr.  Grundy's  play,  The  New  Woman,  is  produced  in  the  first 
days  of  this  month  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  Mr.  Fred  Terry  will 
be  found  in  a  leading  part.  His  stay  at  the  Adelphi  has  not  been 
of  long  duration,  but  Messrs.  Gatti  have  induced  Mr.  William  Terriss  to 
supply  the  vacant  place,  and  he,  with  Miss  Mill  ward,  will  be  back  once  more 
on  the  boards  he  trod  with  so  much  success  four  or  five  years  ago.  Though 
he  has  done  well  on  several  occasions  at  the  Lyceum,  notably  in  Ravenswood 
and  in  Henry  VIII.,  melodrama  is  perhaps  the  class  of  work  to  which  his 
breezy  style  of  acting  is  best  suited.  Why  do  not  Messrs.  Gatti  give  us  a 
revival  of  The  Harbour  Lights  ?  They  advertised  it  as  the  best  melodrama  of 
the  day,  and  for  once  an  advertisement  spoke  true.  There  must  be  numbers 
of  playgoers  who  never  saw  it,  and  nearly  all  who  did  would  gladly  see 
it  again. 

IT  seems  to  be  rather  the  fashion  for  our  younger  actors  and  actresses 
to  go  through  a  course  of  melodrama.  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  is  now 
following  Mr.  Fred  Terry's  example,  and  will  appear  in  the  new  piece  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  a  company  which  includes  also  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  and 
various  old  favourites  in  this  line.  But  the  name  of  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  will 
be  sought  in  vain  on  the  play  bill,  for  he  will  be  amusing  the  audiences  at  the 
Adelphi,  and  foiling  the  nefarious  schemes  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Abingdon,  who  is 
returning  to  his  old  line  of  stage  rascality. 

THE  new  opera  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  is  writing  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Osmund  Carr,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  the  work  he  has  done  with 
"  Adrian  Ross," — Joan  of  Arc,  Morocco  Bound,  and  Go-Bang — will  be  an 
especially  interesting  production  if  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  senior,  is  to  be 
seen  in  it,  as  seems  likely  at  present.  It  is  a  long  time  since  The  Yeoman  of 
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the  Guard,  and  everyone  has  been  hoping  that  Mr.  Grossmith  would  soon  return 
to  the  stage.  For  him  touring  as  an  entertainer  is  no  doubt  more  profitable 
than  acting  ;  but  his  absence  from  the  stage  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  sincerely  deplored  by  all  who  care  for  clever  and  artistic  work. 
Another  old  favourite  who  will  be  in  the  bill  is  Miss  Marie  Tempest.  Let 
us  hope  for  a  plot  a  little  better  than  that  of  Utopia,  and  for  music  that 
shall  lend  an  added  charm  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  humour.  But  one  cannot 
suppress  a  wish  that  the  old  Savoy  order  had  remained  unchanged. 

"  COMIC  opera  at  the  Lyceum  "  has  a  curious  sound — not  more  so,  how- 
ever, than  "  Pantomime  at  the  Lyceum."  If  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Evans  are 
as  successful  with  their  comic  opera,  which  is  to  hold  the  boards  in 
Wellington  Street  in  Mr.  Irving's  absence,  and  in  which  Miss  Lilian  Russell, 
the  American  singer,  is  to  be  the  bright  particular  star,  as  was  Mr. 
Oscar  Barrett  with  Cinderella,  they  will  do  well.  But  their  tenancy  is  of 
course  a  limited  one.  Mr.  Irving  will  be  back  in  December  to  rehearse 
King  Arthur,  the  productioa  of  which  will  be  the  principal  event  of  the 
early  winter.  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss,  by  the  way,  who  is  now  playing  with 
her  husband,  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks,  in  Little  Jack  Sheppard,  is  to  be  the 
Elaine  in  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  play. 

ANOTHER  piece  that  may  be  looked  for  in  the  autumn,  unless  The  Mas- 
queraders  continues  to  draw  until  Christmas,  is  Mr.  Henry  James's  Guy 
Domville.  This  must  be  a  stronger  play  in  every  way  than  the  comedies 
Mr.  James  has  recently  published  under  the  title  of  "  Theatricals,"  or  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  Mr.  Alexander  would  have  purchased  it.  The  last 
appearance  of  Mr.  James  as  a  dramatic  author  was  when  Mr.  Edward 
Compton  gave  The  American  during  his  season  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
But  what  about  the  costume  play  that  Mr.  Calmour  was  understood  to  have 
been  commissioned  to  write  for  the  St.  James's  ? 

AMONG  the  most  recent  recruits  to  the  stage  from  the  ranks  of  the 
amateurs  is  Mr.  Dawson  Milward,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  a 
leading  member  of  the  Irving  Dramatic  Society.  He  has  had  plenty  of 
experience — a  good  deal  more  than  many  a  professional  actor — and  has 
taken  part  in  several  Shakesperian  productions,  as  well  as  in  many,  if  not 
in  most,  of  the  plays  of  the  present  day  upon  which  amateurs  are  allowed 
to  lay  their  hands.  He  has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  for  one 
of  the  companies  which  are  to  play  A  Bunch  of  Violets  in  provincial  towns. 

THE  inhabitants  of  the  principal  cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium 
are  shortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  English  melodrama  of  the 
provincial  type  played — at  each  place  in  the  language  of  the  country — by 
companies  who  will  have  rehearsed  under  the  guidance  of  the  author,  Mr. 
Sutton  Vane.  His  play,  The  Cotton  King,  ran,  it  will  be  remembered,  for  a 
short  time  at  the  Adelphi  not  long  ago.  The  piece  which  is  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  foreign  parts  is  called  The  Span  of  Life.  Mr.  Polini  is 
to  look  after  the  business  of  this  novel  tour.  But  if  Mr.  Vane  thinks  that 
he  is  going  to  introduce  to  continental  playgoers  a  form  of  drama  to  which 
they  are  unaccustomed  he  is  mistaken  indeed.  For  sheer  "blood  and 
thunder  "  our  melodramas  cannot  compare  with  some  of  the  pieces  put  on 
at  the  minor  theatres  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  to  judge  by  the  posters  of 
the  Flemish  Playhouse  in  Brussels,  the  Belgians  know  pretty  well  how  to 
put  together  "  sensational  "  pieces,  abounding  in  situations  of  considerable 
strength  and  corresponding  improbability. 

MRS.  ARMSTRONG  writes  :  "I  have  seen  very  few  stage  dresses  to  describe 
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since  I  last  wrote.  I  went  to  Mr.  Henry  Murray's  matinee  on  July  26th, 
in  spite  of  the  heat,  and  I  very  much  liked  the  pretty  dresses  worn  by 
Miss  Florence  Seymour  in  the  Puritan,  The  first  dress  was  in  yellow 
crepon  over  yellow  silk,  trimmed  with  heliotrope,  moire  ribbons,  and  ecru 
lace.  The  colours  were  very  pretty,  and  the  large  bishop's  sleeves  had  an 
artistic  effect.  The  toilet  was  completed  by  a  large  Leghorn  hat  trimmed 
with  cream  ostrich  feathers  and  heliotrope  tulle.  Next  came  an  evening 
dress  of  pearl-grey  brocade  trimmed  with  apple-green  velvet  and  cream- 
coloured  lace.  There  were  large  sleeves  of  green  velvet,  and  the  berth e 
was  brightened  by  many  diamond  ornaments.  Every  detail  was  well 
carried  out,  from  the  green  silk  shoes  and  stocking?,  which  exactly 
matched  the  dress,  to  the  large  green  feather  fan  which  was  carried  in  the 
hand.  Over  all  was  an  opera  mantle  of  eau  de  nil  plush  trimmed  with 
sable  and  lined  with  pink  satin.  The  last  dress  was  a  very  simple  confec- 
tion of  coffee-brown  velvet  trimmed  with  velvet  in  a  darker  shade. 

"I  ran  up  to  town  the  other  day  to  see  the  new  lever  de  rideau  at  the 
Vaudeville,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  charming  appearance  of 
Miss  Esme  Beringer  in  her  costume  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  dress 
is  made  of  the  most  beautiful  brocade  (as,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be,  considering 
that  it  cost  a  guinea  a  yard),  a  rich  brocade  in  which  an  exquisite  pattern 
of  green  and  white  field-flowers  trail  softly  over  a  grey-white  background. 
The  long- waisted  bodice  is  laced  across  with  pearls,  and  trimmed  with  fine 
old  lace,  altogether  a  most  dainty  and  becoming  gown.  The  hair  is  dressed 
in  the  correct  style  of  the  period,  with  rows  of  pearls  threaded  in  and  out 
— a  style  which  would  not  be  becoming  to  many  faces,  but  which  suits 
Miss  Beringer  to  perfection.  The  pretty  young  actress  (who  is  only  seven- 
teen) looks  as  though  she  had  just  stepped  out  of  an  old  picture,  and  the 
charming  scene  in  which  she  appears  helps  to  carry  out  the  illusion. 
Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  is  always  most  careful  to  get  the  surroundings 
right,  for  he  is  very  artistic,  and  has  much  antiquarian  knowledge." 

THE  Society  of  British  Dramatic  Art  has  come  to  an  untimely  end  after 
a  brief  existence,  which,  however,  lasted  long  enough  to  show  that  nobody 
need  expect  any  useful  work  from  it.  There  is  no  need  to  point  out  at 
length  the  defects  in  its  constitution  and  its  methods.  It  was  badly 
managed  ;  and  there's  an  end  on't.  There  might  be  room  for  such  a  society, 
but  it  would  have  to  be  a  society  run  on  altogether  different  lines.  Mean- 
while the  Actors'  Association  grows  green  and  flourishes.  It  is  accomplish- 
ing a  useful  work,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  particular  hurry 
about  it.  We  need  hardly  say  that  it  has  the  best  wishes  of  all  connected 
with  THE  THEATRE.  If  there  has  been  any  doubt  about  this  in  the  past 
there  need  be  none  for  the  future. 

A  FRENCH  writer  has  been  summing  up  the  history  and  achievements  of 
the  Theatre  Libre,  which,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Antoine,  has  now 
carried  on  for  seven  years  its  self-imposed  task  of  galvanising  into  life  the 
dramatic  world  of  Paris.  The  success  which  has  attended  its  endeavours — 
a  success,  it  must  be  admitted,  de  curiosite  in  the  main — this  writer  attri- 
butes to  the  constant  change  of  programme,  the  variety  in  the  styles  of 
pieces  played,  the  impartial  hearing  that  the  director  of  the  theatre  gives 
to  representatives  of  all  schools,  all  views,  all  temperaments.  What  do  the 
public  want  1  he  asks.  Something  that  will,  above  all,  interest  them — not 
necessarily  amuse  or  thrill,  but  that  will  interest  them,  semper  aliquid  novi. 
And  he  goes  on  to  plead  that  the  system  of  short  runs  and  frequent  changes 
of  programme  shall  be  given  a  trial  at  other  theatres.  Fifteen  performances 
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should  be  the  ordinary  number,  to  be  curtailed,  if  necessary,  in  the  case  of 
a  bad  failure  ;  or  extended — to  no  more  than  thirty  >  however — in  the  case 
of  a  strikingly  successful  play.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pieces  pro- 
duced would  lead,  perhaps,  to  the  introduction  of  a  good  deal  of  mediocre 
work,  but  then  look  at  the  quantity  of  mediocre  work  that  is  offered  to 
the  public  at  present !  The  manager  of  a  theatre  not  Hire  is  always  on  the 
look-out  for  a  piece  that  will  run.  Let  him  change  his  tactics  for  those  of 
M.  Aiitoine— slightly  modified,  perhaps— and  he  will  find  the  public  just 
as  ready  as  ever  to  patronise  his  entertainments.  So  runs  the  argument. 
It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  article  that  we  discover  the  mainspring  of  the 
writer's  enthusiasm  for  the  Free  Theatre's  methods.  "  The  great  thing  is," 
he  says,  "to  bring  to  light  what  is  written,  to  introduce  artistic  work  to  the 
public."  So,  then,  his  disinterested  zeal  for  the  theatre-goer,  clamouring, 
according  to  him,  for  a  constant  succession  of  new  pieces,  turns  out  to  be 
merely  a  thin  disguise  for  the  anxiety  of  a  dramatic  author  to  obtain  more 
chances  of  being  acted  for  the  plays  of  himself  and  his  fellows. 

THE  Theatre  Libre  lias,  at  any  rate,  been  essentially  "  literary."  M.  Zola' 
M.  de  Goncourt,  M.  Co-tulle  Mendes,  M.  Villiers  de  L'Isle  Adam— these  are 
some  of  the  well-known  names  in  French  literature  that  have  appeared 
upon  its  play-bills,  while  from  foreign  sources  it  has  drawn  pieces  by 
Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  Tourgutneff,  Bjornsen,  and  others,  mostly  of  the  same  type 
as  the  Norwegian  "master,"  whose  works  have  thus  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  French  men-of-letters.  The  achievements  of  our  own  Independent 
Theatre  are  as  nought  when  compared  with  M.  Antoine's  record.  It  cer- 
tainly may  claim  the  great  merit  of  having  discovered  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
but  too  many  of  its  productions  have  been  on  the  same  lines,  and  those 
lines  hardly  to  the  taste  of  any  but  a  small  circle — -the  out-modernizers  of 
modernity.  Now,  if  The  Second  Mrs.  Tantjueray  or  even  The  Profligate  had 
been  rejected  by  every  manager  in  London,  and  had  finally  fallen  into  Mr. 
Grein's  hands  and  been  produced  by  him,  we  should  have  had  something 
indeed  to  thank  him  for,  and  the  Independent  Theatre  would  have  justified 
its  existence.  But.  as  matters  stand,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  where  the 
necessity  for  it  comes  in. 

IT  may  interest  your  readers  to  know,  Mr.  George  Ellis  writes,  that  an 
exhibition  of  theatrical  portraits  and  relics  relating  to  the  Drama  is  in 
contemplation.  The  number  of  such  works  in  the  hands  of  the  public  is 
very  large,  and  the  owners  would  doubtless  gladly  lend  them  when  they 
know  that  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  proceeds  at  the  service  of  institutions 
for  helping  the  poor  of  the  profession. 

IT  is  not  usual  in  England  for  dramatic  critics  and  theatrical  managers 
to  be  called  upon  to  make  speeches  or  to  preside  on  the  occasions  when 
our  public  schools  "  break  up."  In  France,  however,  they  do  things 
differently,  for  at  the  Lycee  Condorcet  a  little  while  ago  the  Director  of 
the  Comedie  Francaise,  the  Academician,  M.  Jules  Claretie,  presided  at ' 
the  distribution  of  prizes.  Then,  again,  at  the  Petit  Lycee  Condorcet,  we 
find  M.  Francisque  Sarcey  acting  as  the  presiding  genius  and  making 
amusing  speeches  to  the  boys.  M.  Sarcey  insisted  on  the  value  of  learning 
the  living  languages,  and  in  support  of  this  he  spoke  of  his  recent  visit  to 
England.  He  found  that  all  his  English  confreres  spoke  French,  while  he 
himself  did  not  know  a  uord  of  English. 

A  PARIS  newspaper  has  discovered  that  there  is  a  theatre  in  Paris  for 
each  32,000  inhabitants,  one  in  Berlin  for  each  81,000,  one  in  Buda-Pesth  for 
each  85,000,  one  in  Vienna  for  each  138,000,  and  one  in  London  for  each 
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145,000.  There  are  more  theatres,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  Italy 
than  in  any  other  country. 

THE  Conference  which  has  been  holding  itself  at  Grindelwald  throughout 
the  summer,  with  the  avowed  object  of  clearing  the  way  for  a  reunion  of 
all  the  churches  in  Christendom  by  means  of  miscellaneous  and  rather 
feeble  discussions  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis  was  good  enough  to 
devote  a  day  not  long  ago  to  the  consideration  of  "  The  Relations  between 
the  Stage  and  the  Church."  What  this  subject  has  to  do  with  any  scheme 
for  a  universal  Church  is  by  no  means  obvious.^  However,  no  one  seems  to 
have  raised  any  objection  on  this  ground,  and  so  the  game  began.  Mr. 
Newman  Hall,  a  dissenting  minister  of  some  note,  undertook  the 
case  against  the  Stage,  and  the  gist  of  his  pleading  was  that  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  relations  between  it  and  the  Church  at  all.  Mr.  Newman 
Hall  admitted  quite  pleasantly  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
Stage,  that  he  never  went  to  the  theatre,  and  that  he  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  actors  and  actresses.  He  did,  however,  once  know  an 
editor  who  threw  up  his  appointment  because  advertisements  and  criti- 
cisms of  theatrical  performances  were  allowed  to  appear  in  the  paper  whose 
destinies  he  directed.  But  that  was  merely  by  the  way.  What  Mr.  New- 
man Hall  contended  was  that  acting  demoralized  all  the  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession.  There  could  be  no  exception  to  this  rule  ;  everyone 
was  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  Mr.  Newman  Hall  did  not  offer  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  an  argument  in  support  of  his  singular  theorem.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  acting  must  be  demoralizing  ;  therefore  it 
was  so. 

THEN  uprose  the  Rev.  Professor  Slmttleworth,  counsel  for  the  defence. 
It  was  hardly  worth  the  while  of  any  responsible  and  intelligent  person 
to  reply  to  such  a  speech  as  that  which  had  just  been  delivered  ;  but  Mr. 
Shuttleworth  had  presumably  undertaken  to  address  the  Conference,  and, 
although  he  took  a  line  that  might  not  commend  itself  to  everybody  (it  did 
not,  to  be  frank,  impress  us  as  being  quite  the  right  line  to  take),  he 
succeeded  in  showing  that  he  knew  something  about  his  subject,  and  that 
he  was  considerably  less  bigoted  than  his  opponent.  Whether  there  are 
actors  who  "  habitually  prepare  for  their  work  with  prayer,"  or  actresses 
who,  in  the  intervals  of  rehearsal,  teach  pantomime  children  the  Church 
Catechism,  does  not  affect  the  question  whether  the  Church  ought  to  look 
with  an  approving  or  a  reproving  eye  upon  the  drama  generally.  Nor 
would  anyone  who  had  a  real  feeling  for  art  and  artistic  work  urge  that 
the  theatre  ought  to  be  encouraged  on  the  ground  that  a  number  of  "  plays 
with  morals"  have  been  seen  in  recent  years.  Every  work  of  art  has  a 
moral — for  those  who  are  able  to  detect  it.  Bad  work  is  not  made  any 
better  by  having  an  obvious  tag  in  the  way  of  an  admonition  to  virtuous 
courses.  The  Stage  does  not  want  the  Church  to  patronize  it,  to  pat  it  011 
the  head  with  an  approving  smile,  and  to  admit  that  "perhaps  after  all  it 
may  be  doing  some  good." 

As  to  Mr.  Shuttleworth's  attempt  to  meet  Mr.  Newman  Hall's  condemna- 
tion of  acting  as  a  demoralizing  art  by  the  statement  that  he  knows 
numbers  of  actors  and  actresses  to  be  pious,  honourable,  God-fearing  and 
religious  men  and  women,  it  was  in  our  opinion  ill-advised,  and  far  this 
reason— that  such  sweeping  assertions  as  that  of  this  new  Jeremy  Collier 
are  better  left  unanswered.  To  reply  to  them  seems  to  give  them  an 
importance  and  a  weight  which  they  would,  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent 
to  form  an  opinion,  otherwise  be  held  to  lack. 
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THE  fact  is— it  is  a  platitude,  certainly,  but  people  do  not  seem  able  or 
willing  to  realize  and  remember  it — that  actors  are  neither  worse  nor 
better  than  other  human  beings.  If  they  do  seem  to  some  people  to  be 
less  moral  as  a  class  than  members  of  other  professions,  it  is  because  their 
offences,  even  when  they  are  trivial,  are  invariably  dragged  into  the  public 
gaze,  while  those  of  men  and  women  not  so  prominent  are  often  hushed 
up  and  never  even  heard  of. 

A  CUKIOUS  development,  a  correspondent  says,  has  just  taken  place  in 
Berlin.  The  Deutsches  Biihneverein  is  a  union  of  the  German  theatrical 
lessees  and  managers.  This  organization  has  recently  issued  a  tariff  of 
prices  to  be  paid  to  the  dramatic  authors.  The  highest  figure,  to  be  paid 
for  a  play  that  occupies  the  whole  evening,  is  5  per  cent.,  not  on  the  gross 
receipts,  but  on  the  net  profits  of  the  performance  after  all  expenses  have 
been  paid.  Again,  this  5  per  cent.,  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  is  only  to 
be  paid  on  week-nights.  Upon  the  Sunday  performances,  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  are  the  best  for  returns  in  the  week,  a  smaller  percentage  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  author.  Yet  again,  this  highest  payment  only  holds  during 
the  first  year  of  a  new  piece.  After  that  time,  the  piece  is  no  longer  a 
novelty.  It  passes  into  the  category  of  old  plays,  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  author's  fees.  And  yet  aga  in,all  subscriptions  in  Germany — as 
with  our  opera  in  England  many  people  take  a  box  or  stalls  for  the  season — are 
only  to  be  reckoned  as  half-price  in  the  calculation  of  the  author's  percentage. 
The  managers  also  intend  to  keep  the  whole  control  of  receipts  in  their 
own  hands.  The  authors  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  see  the  nightly  or  weekly 
returns  of  the  box-office.  The  dramatic  authors  talk  of  forming  a  rival  union. 
To  bring  the  facts  home  to  us,  we  must  imagine  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Tree, 
Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Toole,  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
combining  in  a  union  and  issuing  a  ukase  containing  the  various  decrees 
mentioned  above,  and  dictating  a  tariff  for  payment  to  Mr.  Pinero,  M  r. 
Grundy,  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Sims,  and  their  confreres. 

THE  Free  Theatre  Society  of  Berlin  has  just  held  its  ordinary  general 
meeting."  At  the  Sanssouei  Concert  House,  Berlin,  Dr.  Mehring,  the 
critic  presided.  The  report  showed  that  the  Society  was  growing  in  strength. 
Its  income  had  gone  up  some  50  per  cent.  Its  membership,  which  is 
monthly,  averaged  5400  and  in  some  months  rose  to  6000.  The  balance  in 
hand  was  only  650  marks  (.£32  10s.).  On  the  other  hand,  more  artistic  and 
expensive  works  had  been  produced.  Thus  the  performances  in  the 
National  Theatre  had  cost,  on  an  average,  801  marks  (£'40  Is.)  during 
the  year  1893-4,  whilst  during  1892-3  the  average  was  681  marks,  and  1891-2, 
501  marks  (i.e.,  £34  Is.  and  £25  Is.  respectively).  The  performances  at  the 
Lessing  Theatre  cost  850  marks  this  year,  as  against  870*50  last 
(£42  10s.  and  £43  10s.  6d.).  In  order  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  Society, 
the  giving  young  authors  a  chance,  on  one  or  two  occasions  pieces  had  been 
performed  that  were  not  free  from  errors,  but  had  at  least  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty.  In  the  coming  season  there  are  to  be  repetitions 
of  some  of  the  Ibsen  plays.  With  a  view  to  shorten  the  time  taken  to 
consider  the  plays  sent  in,  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  eight  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  four,  who  are  to  be  men  of  literary  and  dramatic  culture.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  that  in  1892-3  the  income  was  in  English  money, 
£1534  7s.,  the  expenditure  £1415  10s.;  in  1893-4,  income  £2296  5s.,  expeadi- 

*  This  Society  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  one  that  is  almost  the  exact 
parallel  of  our  Independent  Theatre.  The  Freia  Volksbiihne  Verein  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  other,  and  is  carried  on  wholly  by  the  working  class  and  their  supporters. 
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ture  £2263  15s.  The  expense  of  posters  is  henceforth  to  be  done  away 
with,  and  only  announcements  in  the  people's  paper,  the  Vorwilrts,  are  to  be 
depended  on.  The  entrance  fee  is  Gd. — the  monthly  payment  6d.  for  1 1 
months  in  the  year.  Ten  performances  are  given  a  year  for  a  payment 
of  6s.  The  treasurer's  salary  was  raised  from  £7  10s.  to  £8  15s.  a  year. 
At  present  no  operatic  performance  is  to  be  given,  as  it  would  be  too 
expensive,  and  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  Belle  Alliance  Theatre  hardly 
lend  themselves  to  musical  performances. 

SIGNOR  SALVINI  tells  the  following  story  of  a  performance  of  Hamlet,  in 
which  an  unrehearsed  effect  brought  the  play  to  an  unexpected  conclusion. 
"  I  once,"  says  the  great  Italian  tragedian,  "  caused  the  King  to  die  in  the 
most  thrilling  circumstances,  owing  to  my  physical  strength,  which  has 
more  than  once  placed  me  in  a  difficulty.  The  duel  scene  was  over.  The 
Queen  lay  dead,  killed  by  the  poisoned  draught ;  Laertes,  with  his  dying 
breath,  had  just  toldrme  the  rapier's  point  was  poisoned — '  The  treacherous 
instrument  is  in  thy  hand,  Unbated  and  envenomed.'  'The  point 
envenom'd  too  ! '  I  cried,  according  to  my  part ;  '  Then  venom  to  thy 
work  ! '  and  hurrying  up  the  steps  of  the  throne,  I  seized  the  King,  who, 
pale  with  fear,  was  coming  towards  me,  threw  him  down  on  the  throne,  and 
thrust  the  dagger  into  his  breast,  '  Treason  !  treason  ! '  cried  Osric,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  court,  and  rushed  up.  '  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,' 
exclaimed  the  King.  He  tried  to  get  up  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  wriggling  and 
twisting,  he  was  unable  to  rise,  for  I  had  thrown  him  back  with  so  much 
force  upon  the  seat  of  the  throne  that  the  seat  had  given  way,  and  the 
King,  in  the  most  unkingly  attitude,  remained  fixed  in  the  chair.  The  courtiers 
stood  perplexed  ;  the  King,  who  could  not  die  in  such  a  position,  was  per- 
plexed too,  and  I  remained  as  perplexed  as  any  of  them,  struggling  with 
my  laughter.  In  the  theatre,  however,  there  was  a  titter ;  the  titter 
increased  to  a  laugh,  and  the  laugh  to  a  roar,  as  someone  in  the  gallery 
solemnly  declaimed, '  There's  something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark  ; 
we  think  it  is  the  seat  ! '  I  don't  know  how  we  got  the  King  free,  or  how 
the  scene  came  to  an  end ;  all  I  can  remember  is  the  laughter,  which  is 
still  ringing  in  my  ears." 

AT  Prague,  quite  recently,  Ferdinand  Bonn,  who  had  left  a  very  pleasant 
recollection  of  his  former  visit  to  Prague  among  the  people  of  that  city, 
appeared  for  four  evenings  at  the  New  German  Theatre.  He  played  Hamlet, 
Franz  Moor,  Filippo,  (The  Fiddler  of  Cremona),  Urbain  Sansnom  (The 
Emperor's  Player),  and  concluded  his  performances  as  Reif-Reiflingen,  in 
Moser's  comedy  Krieg  im  Frieden.  The  visit  aroused  very  keen  interest,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  took  place  in  the  dead  season,  and  the  actor  met 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause  every  evening. 
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Amateur  Performances. 


THE  policy  adopted  by  the  Whittington  Club  is  as  simple  and  as  easy 
to  reckon  with  as  the  policy  of  the  country.     They  believe  in  turn 
and  turn  about  for  each  party.     So  if  Mr.  Clark  and  comedy  have  been 
last  returned,  it  is  a  certainty  that  Mr.  Dickinson  and  drama  will  crop  up 
on  the  next  occasion.      "  And    still  they    keep  on  smiling " — they,  the 
Whittington  supporters  who  are  equally  happy  with  either  actor  at  the 
helm,  though,  if  they  have  a  preference,  it  is,  if  one  may  judge  from  little 
confidences  rife  on  every  side,  in  favour  of  comedy.     Still  drama  gives 
them    Mr.  Dickinson,    and  they  swallow  their   drama   uncomplainingly 
even  when  so  gruesome  a  draught  as  Mr.  Lart's  play  is  ladled  out  to  them. 
And  something  of   the  same  mind,   too,  are  the  actors — or  I   am  much 
mistaken.     Where  Mr.  Dickinson  plunges  headlong  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  they  are  disposed  to  hold  aloof.     It  is  not  that  they  do  not  quit 
themselves   like  men.     They    do— that    is,    the   larger  number  of   them. 
They  give  their  mind  and  their  experience  to  their  work  ;  but  Mr.  Dickinson 
adds  thereto  heart  and  soul.  True,  in  his  enthusiasm  he  is  disposed  recklessly 
to  brave  pit-falls  which  are — well,  not  always  successfully  braved,  but  even 
when  disaster  lowers  most  darkly  he  can  pull  both  himself  and  the  scene 
together,  and  the  incipient  smile  is  speedily  nipped.     He  fought  a  good 
fight  with  the  haunted  hero,  and  many  of  his  scenes  were  crowned  with 
success.     Luckily  a  strong  contingent  of  ladies  had  been  imported,  and 
they  followed  up  Mr.  Dickinson's  lead  in  good  style,  Mrs.  Pryce  Hamer,  as 
Ciotilde,  attacked  the  first  act  fearlessly.     Miss  Lilian  Kingston  shed  an 
atmosphere  of  womanly  devotion  and  strength  over  the  later  ones,  whilst 
Miss  Mary  Stuart's  sketch  of  Mrs.  Kulp  was  one  of  the  cleverest  things 
that  has  cropped  up  in  this  or  any  other  season.  Mr.  Aris,  too,  was  effective 
as  Kulp,  and  Mr.  Graves'  Police  Agent  was  a  careful  bit  of  work.     The 
general  sombreness  was  effectually  relieved  by  the  efforts  of  Miss  Cicely 
Turner,  light  and  lively,  of    Mr.  Wells,  realising   Hargrave  in  all  but  a 
superfluity  of  years,  and  of  Mr.  Morgan,  raising  the  old  antiquary  to  the 
rank  of  parts  worthy  of  remembrance.     Mr.  Dutton,  the  Nihilist,  battled 
bravely  with  a  constitutional  bias  which  closes  against  him  the  doors  of 
the  serious  drama.     But  it  was  to  little  purpose.     His  fanaticism  was  only 
skin  deep — no  deeper  indeed  than  make-up  and  manner. 

THERE  seemed  no  good  or  sufficient  reason  why  Jim  the  Penman 
should  puzzle  the  Romany  Club.  They  have  put  their  hand  to 
tougher  work  than  this,  and  have  come  off'  victorious.  Nevertheless,  the 
last  performance  of  their  season  was  a  disappointment.  Mis-casting  of 
important  parts  resulted  in  a  feeble  grip  of  the  play,  which  went  strongly 
by  fits  and  starts  only.  Mr.  Birch  Reynardson,  a  capable  character  actor, 
was  out  of  his  element  as  Jim.  Bits  of  his  work  were  strong,  much  of  it 
was  clever,  and  the  closing  scene  was  effective  ;  but  the  method  he  adopted 
would  have  made  success  difficult  for  a  stronger  actor,  and  curious  tricks 
of  manner  spoilt  his  best  moments.  Then  Mr.  Martin's  Hartfeldt  wanted 
resolution  and  just  the  tinge  of  the  villain.  In  edging  away  from  the  Scylla 
of  heavily  underlined  melodrama  he  fell  into  the  Chary bdis  of  insignificance, 
and  represented  the  great  financier  as  a  rather  mild  and  amiable  gentle- 
man with  a  finely  developed  sense  of  humour.  The  outlook  certainly 
brightened  very  considerably  with  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Auckland  Bram well, 
whose  Percival,  if  a  trifle  gauche  and  just  a  little  lacking  in  depth  of 
feeling,  was  strong,  earnest,  and  not  ineffective.  Miss  Annie  Webster 
stepped  into  each  scene,  reviving  interest  that  threatened  to  si  umber.  There 
was  much  merit  in  several  of  the  minor  parts,  notably  the  Agnes  of  Miss 
Lizzie  Webster — too  charming  an  actress  to  be  wasted  on  such  trifling 
work — and  the  bright  and  boyish  George  Ralston  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson. 
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STAGE  AKT  TO-DAY. 

T  was  shown  in  last  month's  THEATRE  that  our  English 
plays  of  the  present  time  are,  out  of  all  comparison, 
better  than  the  English  plays  of,  say,  sixteen  years 
ago  ;  and  the  proof  was  easy  work,  as  of  a  fact  which 
no  one  seriously  disputes.  In  effect,  to-day  is  a  time 
of  considerable  achievement  and  greater  promise  for 
the  British  playwright ;  while  in  1878,  and  for  some 
years  after,  he  had  very  little  to  say  for  himself  that  was 
worth  the  hearing.  Robertson  was  dead,  Albery  and 
Wills  had  done  their  best  work,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  starting  the 
series  of  operas  which  were  to  rob  us  of  the  chance  of  another 
Pygmalion,  another  Sweethearts;  and  the  days  of  Pinero  and 
Wilde,  of  Jones  and  Grundy,  had  not  yet  come. 

But  in  the  history  of  acting  1878  and  its  fellows  will  hold  a 
very  different  place.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  December  in  that 
year  that  Mr.  Irving  began  his  career  as  a  manager  with  that 
famous  revival  of  Hamlet  in  which  Miss  Ellen  Terry  was  the 
Ophelia ;  a  date  memorable  indeed  in  the  stage  history  of  our 
time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  were  then  producing  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  a  series  of  modern  plays  acted — one  might 
almost  say  to  perfection — by  themselves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal, 
Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  and  others  of  the  very 
first  rank.  Mr.  Hare,  at  the  Court,  had  also  a  magnificent 
company — middle-aged  playgoers  cannot  have  forgotten  their 
performances  in  Olivia,  Lady  Flora,  New  Men  and  Old  Acres. 
Mr.  Charhs  Wyndham,  at  the  Criterion,  was  time  after  time 
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easily  eclipsing  the  originals  in  his  reproductions  of  French  farce 
— a  notable  instance  was  Betsy,  incomparably  better  acted  than 
Bebe  at  the  Gymnase,  even  though  our  brilliant  actor-manager  did 
not  appear  in  it  himself.  For  Mr.  Wyndham  put  it  on  to  give 
himself  a  summer  holiday,  and  it  kept  him  out  of  his  own 
theatre  for  a  year.  Then  a  new  school  of  musical  comedy  had 
just  been  founded  at  the  Opera  Comique ;  and  good  work  was 
being  done  at  the  Vaudeville  and  other  theatres. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  record  not  easily  to  be  beaten  by  any 
theatre  in  any  age.  Yet  we  might  venture  to  head  this  article 
What  ive  have  Gained ;  for  gains  there  have  been  since  1878,  and 
substantial  ones,  so  substantial  indeed  that  this  paper  will  be 
devoted  wholly  to  their  narration.  The  "  devil's  advocate " 
must  have  his  say,  and  unburden  his  soul  in  the  matter  of  actor- 
managers  and  other  vexed  questions  on  some  future  day.  Though 
in  favour  of  the  actor-manager  there  is  distinctly  a  word  to  be 
said,  as  it  shall  be  presently. 

There  is  a  question  that  we  may  ask,  and  boldly,  in  1894, 
which  could  not  have  been  hazarded  in  a  whisper,  a  generation 
ago — even  twenty  years  ago.  "Where  does  the  English  school 
of  acting  now  stand,  as  compared  with  the  schools  of  other 
nations — France,  Germany,  Italy?" 

This  we  will  not  directly  answer  ;  for  to  say  that  the  English 
school  is  the  best  in  the  world  were  to  assert  what  cannot  well 
be  proved,  and  what  few  people  even  to-day  would  be  likely  to 
accept  without  the  fullest  proof.  But  we  will  say  that  now, 
probably  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Edmund  Kean,  there 
is  no  school  which  the  common  consent  of  experts  would  rank 
above  our  own. 

And  to  the  Englishman  apt  to  disparage  his  country's  art,  we 
would  suggest  a  test  which  really  is  not  difficult  of  application, 
even  for  the  non-expert.  When  one  visits  the  theatres  of  various 
countries,  including  his  own,  in  which  has  one  to  "  make  allow- 
ances "  least  ?  Last  year,  when  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  came  to 
London,  we  were  told  continually,  "  Oh,  you  have  to  allow  for 
their  conventions."  In  Italy,  looking  at  some  shabby  decorations, 
one  says.  "  They  don't  care  so  much  for  these  things  abroad" — 
as  if  such  carelessness  were  almost  a  virtue.  In  Germany,  one 
has  to  get  accustomed  to  the  voice  of  the  prompter — a  sound 
practically  unknown  in  London,  except  in  one  or  two  houses  on 
first  nights.  These  things  indeed  may  not  in  themselves  prove 
everything ;  but  one  is  apt  to  argue  that  where  the  greatest  care 
is  taken,  where  nothing  but  the  best  is  allowed  to  suffice  in  any 
department,  there  probably  will  the  best  acting  be  found. 

A  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  British  school  is  the  number 
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of  its  theatres  which  are  devoted  to  work  of  the  very  highest 
kind,  modern  and  classical.  What  has  the  Paris  of  1894  to  set 
against  our  Lyceum,  St.  James's,  Haymarket,  Garrick,  Comedy, 
Criterion  ?  Here  are  no  less  than  six  theatres  where  the  staple 
entertainment  is  either  Shakspere  or  the  best  of  our  living 
dramatists'  work,  for  which  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent 
acting  is  a  necessity.  And  to  reckon  these  alone  is  to  leave  out 
of  account  Drury  Lane  and  the  Adelphi,  where  melodrama  is 
admirably  played ;  the  Court,  the  Globe,  the  Vaudeville,  Terry's, 
Toole's,  the  Strand,  where  capital  farce-acting  is  often  to  be 
seen  ;  the  Savoy,  with  its  distinct  school  of  musical  comedy ; 
the  ingenuity  of  the  burlesque-work  at  the  Gaiety,  Prince  of 
Wales's,  Lyric,  and  (at  present)  Daly's;  and  the  frequent  experi- 
ments, sometimes  of  high  interest,  at  other  theatres. 

And  if  our  yearly  output  of  acting  in  the  highest  fields  of  the 
drama  exceeds  that  of  Paris  in  quantity,  it  need  feai  no  com- 
parison in  quality.  Let  us  take  examples  of  two  kinds  of  play, 
widely  different,  but  each  of  the  highest  order  ;  historical  tragedy 
in  verse,  and  modern  comedy  of  pure  dialogue.  The  Comedie 
Francaise  was  chary  of  its  tragedy  last  year,  but  it  is  fair  to  take 
as  an  example  the  piece  they  set  in  the  forefront  of  their  battle, 
Par  le  Glaive,  which  was  chosen  for  the  debut  of  Mounet-Sully, 
and  was  certainly  among  the  best  acted  of  their  verse  plays. 
Compare  with  this  a  "  history  "  oi  Shakspere's,  full  in  like  fashion 
of  small  but  important  characters,  and  by  no  means  depending 
wholly  on  hero  and  heroine — Henry  the  Eighth,  as  it  was  magnifi- 
cently produced  by  Mr.  Irving.  Taking  them  all  round,  which 
of  these  two  performances  was  the  completer,  the  more  scholarly, 
the  nobler  in  passion  and  pathos,  the  freer  from  rant  and  mere 
conventionality '? 

In  comedy,  set  the  performance  of  that  delightful  Francillon, 
the  masterpiece  of  the  master  who  wrote  it,  against  that  of  our 
own  Lady  Windermere's  Fan.  In  the  production  at  the  Fran9ais, 
excellent  as  no  doubt  it  was,  a  real  improvement  could  have  been 
suggested  in  almost  every  character ;  the  Duke  was  conventional, 
the  husband  far  indeed  from  one's  ideal,  the  comedian  lacking  in 
comedy.  Surely  one  could  not  thus  have  criticised  the  admirable 
performance  at  the  St.  James's. 

We  will  not  further  labour  this  argument ;  one  does  not  care  to 
preach  to  the  converted,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
one  who  has  seriously  watched  the  modern  drama  of  England 
and  the  Continent  will  deny  that  wre  have  now  at  least  the  right 
to  measure  ourselves  against  any  foreign  theatre.  One  would 
hardly  have  dared  to  say  this  in  1878  ;  and  there  are  other  proofs 
of  our  advance  upon  those  days,  brilliant  as  they  were. 
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That  there  are  many  more  educated  men  and  women  on  the 
stage  now  than  then  needs  hardly  to  be  said.  It  is  a  fact,  and 
one,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  overrated ;  but  one 
may  pass  immediately  to  the  next. 

The  most  serious  of  the  dangers  that  overhung  the  stage  in 
1878 — note  that  it  was  the  last  year  of  the  run  of  Our  Boys — 
hangs  over  it  still.  This  was  the  danger  of  the  long-run  system 
— a  bad  system,  and  a  system  one  does  not  quite  see  a  way  out 
of,  but  yet  a  system  the  badness  of  which  has  appreciably 
diminished  during  these  later  years. 

Mr.  Irving  had  no  sooner  become  his  own  manager  at  the 
Lyceum  than  he  took  advantage  of  his  splendid  repertoire ;  in 
June,  1879,  not  six  months  after  he  had  started  work,  he  had  "  a. 
month  of  stock  business,"  to  use  the  old  provincial  term,  in 
which  were  played  Hamlet,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  Richelieu,  The  Lady 
of  Lyons,  Charles  the  First,  Eugene  Aram,  and  The  Bells.  Nor  has 
he  ever  given  up  this  plan,  and  in  the  years  that  have  followed  he 
has  hardly  allowed  a  season  to  pass  without  sush  "  stock  "  per- 
formances, with  the  result  that  his  magnificent  company  can  now 
almost  rival  that  of  the  Theatre  Fran£ais  in  the  extent  of  its 
repertoire  of  tragic  and  romantic  work. 

An  experiment  yet  bolder  was  tried  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  at 
the  Haymarket ;  and,  though  he  found  that  the  public  was,  as. 
usual,  a  long  way  behind  the  professional  enthusiast,  he  practically 
effected  his  purpose.  Londoners,  as  he  discovered,  were  not 
yet  educated  up  to  a  change  of  bill  on  one  night  of  every  week, 
but  they  came  in  their  multitudes  to  the  matinees  which  his  un- 
tiring zeal  and  ambition  provided,  and  which  gave  his  company 
practice  in  works  so  diverse  as  those  of  Ibsen,  of  the  Belgian 
Shakspere,  Maeterlinck,  and  of  that  other  Shakspere,  of  Warwick- 
shire, with  whom  we  are  even  now  better  acquainted. 

And  here  one  may  very  well  note  a  fact  to  be  set  against  much 
in  theory  fatal  to  the  actor-manager :  which  is  simply  that,  even 
supposing  him  qua  manager  to  have  no  ambition  beyond  the 
making  of  money,  he  has  yet  his  ambition  qua  actor,  which  will 
lead  him  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  of  work  much 
higher  in  class  than  is  necessary  from  the  mere  tradesman's 
point  of  view.  The  lay  manager  may  sell  plays  simply  as  nature 
intended  him  to  sell  cheese  or  gridirons ;  though  of  course,  if  he 
is  a  man  of  culture,  a  man  genuinely  interested  in  art,  like  Mr. 
Cornyns  Carr  or  M.  Claretie.  he  will  do  his  managing  more 
nobly.  Yet  it  will  have  been  noted  that,  as  a  fact,  nearly  all  the 
good  work  of  the  70's,  already  spoken  of,  was  done  by  actor- 
managers — Mr.  living,  the  Bancrofts,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Hare. 

Nevertheless,  as  so  often  happens,  one  of  the  chief  improve- 
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ments  on  our  condition  in  1878  has  been  brought  about  by  no 
good  intention  of  reform,  but  with  the  wholesome  idea  of  making 
a  little  money.  Hitherto,  in  comparing  England  with  the 
Continent,  we  have  spoken  of  London  theatres  only  :  and  we  have 
had  our  reasons  !  Now  Germany,  at  all  events,  has  many  pro- 
vincial towns  with  excellent  companies,  which  do  a  great  work, 
year  in  and  year  out.  England  has  no  provincial  theatres ;  it 
has  only  provincial  companies,  which  travel  from  town  to  town, 
often  playing  but  one  piece  throughout  their  tour,  and  for  the 
most  part  merely  attempting  to  copy  the  London  company 
which  "  created  that  piece." 

Yet  even  in  the  provinces  things  are  better  now  that  the  old 
stock  season  has  apparently  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  travelling 
company  was — with  exceptions — going  from  bad  to  worse  when 
the  change  came.  Probably  the  first  London  manager  who 
took  his  company  for  a  summer  tour  thought  mainly  of  filling 
up  those  months  when  town  is  deserted  ;  but  he  had  a  blessed 
inspiration.  At  present  the  yearly  tours  of  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Tree, 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  other  managers  of  the  highest  standing  do  a, 
good  which  cannot  well  be  over  estimated.  They  show  the 
country  towns  the  very  best  acting  that  is  to  be  seen ;  they 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  drama  in  classes  of  provincial  society 
which  had  held  aloof  from  it  for  a  generation  at  the  least ;  and, 
again,  they  help  to  break  into  the  long  run  system,  and  ensure 
for  themselves  and  their  companies  practice  which  "  six  hundred 
consecutive  nights  "  in  London,  in  the  same  piece,  can  never 
give. 

And,  to  turn  again  to  the  general  question,  one  may  say  that, 
as  it  has  been  with  the  acting  of  plays,  so  with  their  mounting. 
Sixteen  years  ago,  there  were  three  or  four  theatres  at  which  plays 
were  beautifully  put  on  the  stage.  Now  there  is  not  an  established 
management  in  the  west-end  of  London  which  does  not  mount 
every  play  adequately;  and  the  influence  of  the  west  end  is  felt 
both  in  the  cheaper  London  houses  and  throughout  the  provinces. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  of  course  in  high  places  that  luxury  in 
mounting  against  which  M.  Sarcey  unceasingly  wages  war.  Quite 
a  dozen  of  our  theatres  set  themselves  to  make  every  one  of  their 
productions  a  dream  of  beauty  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  "  reunion  of  all  the  arts,"  imagined  by  Wagner,  and  not  seldom 
realised,  say,  in  tragedy  at  the  Lyceum,  is  not  in  itself  a  very  noble 
and  delightful  thing.  Look  round  at  the  recent  productions  of  our 
best  theatres.  Take  among  the  scenes  that  must  dwell  for  ever 
in  one's  memory — the  lovely  Mediterranean  landscape  in  which 
was  set  the  opening  of  Once  Upon  a  Time,  the  charming  and  too 
little  appreciated  fairy  tale  which  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  gave  us 
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last  summer.  Or  remember  the  wonderful  landscape  of  hill  and 
heather  in  the  third  act  of  Mrs.  Lessingham  at  the  Garrick ;  or 
again  the  rich  and  perfect  reproduction  by  Mr.  George  Alexander, 
of  Tanqueray's  dining-room  in  the  Albany ;  or,  to  go  back  to  perhaps 
the  loveliest  of  all,  that  glorious  first  act  of  Ravenswood,  which 
steeped  one,  as  the  curtain  rose,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Scotch 
romance.  Is  not  the  memory  richer  for  scenes  like  these  ?  Do 
they  not  help  author  and  actors,  too,  to  reach  the  imaginations 
of  the  ordinary,  not  over-imaginative,  people  who  sit  in  front,  and 
by  whose  tears  and  laughter  play  and  players  must  be  judged  ? 

Of  course  in  dramas  which  are  not  to  be  taken  as  literature 
alone,  the  scenery  and  "mounting"  generally  play — and  most 
justifiably — a  part  still  greater.  Such  achievements  as  those  of 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  are  amazing  in  their  combination  of  realism 
and  stage-effect;  the  battle  scene  in  the  Life  of  Pleasure  last 
autumn  and  the  wonderful  ball-room  in  this  year's  Derby 
Winner  are,  in  their  several  ways,  altogether  unrivalled. 

Moreover,  one  may  note  that  our  best  theatres  nowadays 
devote  to  their  scenery  and  its  arrangement  not  only  much 
more  money,  but  much  more  thought — much  more  originality 
than  their  predecessors  and  their  foreign  rivals.  Look  at  any 
of  M.  Sardou's  scene-plots — you  can  get  them,  exquisitely  printed, 
in  a  twopenny  edition  of  plays  in  German.  Scene  after 
scene  is  practically  the  same,  a  "  centre  opening  "  doors  right 
and  left,  and  on  each  side  of  the  stage  a  table  and  chairs,  or  their 
equivalent.  Compare  with  this,  scenes  of  such  originality  as 
that  "  basement  room,"  in  the  third  act  of  Lady  Bountiful,  with 
the  area  at  the  back,  and  railings  and  pavement  showing,  or 
the  capital  shop-parlour  in  Liberty  Hall,  and  you  cannot  but 
realise  our  victory,  in  freshness  and  verisimilitude,  over  the 
most  brilliant  stage-manager  of  the  Continent. 
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MISS  KATE  KOKKE. 

NOT  a  few  of  those  who  flocked  to  the  Court  Theatre  in  the 
spring  of  1878  to  see  Olivia,  Mr.  Wills's  felicitous  adaptation  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  Mr.  Hermann 
Vezin  in  the  principal  parts,  must  have  had  some  pleasing 
impressions  as  to  the  children  employed  in  the  piece.  One  of 
these  was  Miss  Kate  Eorke,  then  on  the  threshold  of  a  career 
which  now  promises  to  make  her  biography  a  not  unimportant  part 
in  the  history  of  the  English  stage.  Like  so  many  distinguished 
actresses  in  our  time,  she  came  of  an  old  theatrical  family,  old  enough, 
indeed,  to  have  included  Harriet  Mellon,  who  became  Duchess  of  St. 
Albans.  Both  her  father  and  mother  were  players,  the  former 
having  helped  to  support  no  less  a  person  than  Edmund  Kean 
in  some  of  his  closing  performances.  Though  educated  in  a 
convent,  Miss  Korke  soon  showed  an  inborn  taste  for  the  theatre, 
and  Mr.  Hare  assumably  found  no  difficulty  in  giving  her  the 
engagement  just  mentioned.  Her  youthful  intelligence  and  grace 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  numbered  her 
among  the  pupils  in  School  on  the  revival  of  that  comedy  at  the 
Haymarket  about  two  years  afterwards.  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham 
was  quicker  to  see  the  germs  of  her  talent  ;  he  engaged  her 
for  the  long  period  of  five  years,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  she  contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the 
success  of  his  productions  in  London,  the  provinces,  and  the 
United  States.  Leaving  him  on  the  expiration  of  her  engage- 
ment, she  appeared  at  the  Vaudeville,  under  the  regime  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Thorne,  as  Sophia  Western  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  adap- 
tation of  Tom  Jones,  and  subsequently  as  the  heroine  in  Joseph's 
Siveetheart.  For  each  of  these  parts  she  seemed  to  have  all  the 
necessary  gifts  ;  Miss  Ellen  Terry  only  could  have  surpassed  her 
in  the  first.  The  full  measure  of  her  power,  however,  was  not 
foreshadowed  until,  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  she  played  Leslie 
Brqdenell  in  the  Profligate.  The  scene  in  which  Eenshaw's 
pre-nuptial  sin  is  discovered  was  sustained  by  the  young  actress 
with  remarkable  intensity  and  force.  Other  pieces  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  her  name  were  A  Pair  of  Spectacles,  Lady  Bountiful, 
and  Diplomacy.  Miss  Korke  has  already  done  much  ;  she  may 
be  expected  to  do  much  more. 
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CKITICISM  IN  ADVANCE. 

BY  CLEMENT  SCOTT. 

WITH  that  geniality  that  is  characteristic  of  his  critical  nature, 
Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams  has  been  pleased  to  take  quite 
a  paternal  interest  in  the  humble  individual  who  addresses  you. 
He  is  nervously  anxious  about  my  conspicuous  failure  in  the  near 
future,  and  trembles  to  think  of  the  ignominy  that  will  close  my 
career  when  my  prophetic  utterances  are  proved  to  be  the  veriest 
moonshine.  "  Mr.  Scott  has  expressed  publicly  his  doubt  as  to 
whether  Miss  Terry  can  play  Madame  Sans-Gerie.  Well,  sup- 
pose after  all  Miss  Terry  makes  in  the  part  an  artistic  as  well  as 
a  popular  success.  Will  that  not  somewhat  discredit  Mr.  Scott 
as  a  theatrical  prophet  ?  Will  that  not  cause  any  future  prophecies 
of  his  to  be  received  with  a  measure  of  incredulity  ?  I  repeat,  pro- 
phecy is  dangerous,  and  therefore  not  judicious.  The  prophet 
may  be  hoist  on  his  own  petard."  Thus  pathetically  weeps  the 
alarmed  and  semi-indignant  Mr.  Davenport  Adams,  and  for  his 
tears  I  beg  he  will  accept  my  grateful  thanks.  Whether  I 
can  ever  be  hoist  on  my  own  petard,  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  I  will  let  it  pass.  Occasionally, 
however,  Mr.  Adams  takes  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  William  Archer's 
book,  and  adopts  the  tone  of  the  critical  schoolmaster,  assuming 
the  infallibility  of  a  theatrical  Pope.  I  ventured  to  assume, 
and  I  still  assume,  in  spite  of  the  sympathetic  tears  of  my 
critical  friend,  and  his  severe  lectures,  that  the  individuality, 
the  temperament,  and  the  nature  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
are  opposed  to  the  verbal  coarseness,  the  low  vile  slang,  and  the 
gutter  talk,  without  which  Madame  Sans-Gene  cannot  be  played. 
I  assume,  and  I  still  venture  to  assume,  that  no  manager  who 
understood  his  business  would  select  an  actress  with  such  a 
distinct  individuality,  and  such  a  peculiar  nervous  and  imagi- 
native temperament,  as  Miss  Ellen  Terry  for  such  distinctly 
cockney-humour  characters  as  Polly  Eccles,  Naomi  Tighe,  Lady 
Pranklin,  and  Nan  in  Good  for  Nothing.  Mr.  Davenport  Adams, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  would  be 
capable  of  representing  all  the  characters  named  "  adequately 
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and  delightfully."  Nay,  he  goes  further,  and  asserts  that  "  her 
individuality  would  bestow  on  them  a  charm  which  has  not 
invariably  been  imparted  to  them."  Well,  Mr.  Davenport 
Adams  is  quite  entitled  to  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject. 
There  is  no  need  to  bandy  words  or  to  break  bones  over  that 
point.  He  disagrees  with  me,  and  I  wholly  disagree  with  him. 
We  are  each  of  us  entitled  to  our  own  opinions  ;  but  until  I  see 
the  Ellen  Terry  Polly  Eccles,  the  Ellen  Terry  Nummy  Tighe, 
and  the  Ellen  Terry  Nan,  I  shall  stick  to  my  own  opinion  that 
these  characters  are  outside  the  range  of  her  very  distinct  and 
individual  art. 

Mr.  Davenport  Adams,  with  his  firm  belief  in  the  catholicity 
of  art  and  the  utterly  immaterial  gift  of  temperament,  may  think 
that,  reversing  the  case,  Mrs.  Bancroft,  an  artist  to  her  very 
finger-tips,  could  play  Ophelia,  and  Beatrice,  and  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  Olivia,  and  Gretchen,  and  the  heroine  of  the  Amber  Heart. 
I  don't ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  believe  Mrs.  Bancroft  to  be  far 
too  much  an  artist  to  attempt  them.  The  case  may  be  easily 
reduced  to  its  legitimate  absurdity.  Can  we  conceive  Mr.  Toole 
as  Hamlet,  Mr.  Irving  as  Spriggins,  Mr.  Paulton  as  Eomeo,  Mr. 
Harry  Nicholls  as  Macbeth,  Mr.  Hare  as  Othello,  or  Mrs.  John 
Wood  as  Desdemona  ?  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot ;  and  yet 
they  are  one  and  all  consummate  artists  in  their  own  line  of 
characterization.  But  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  goes  further,  and 
puts  on  the  schoolmaster's  mortar-board  "  all  such  assump- 
tions, however,  are  to  be  deprecated.  Artists  ought  not  lightly  to 
be  exposed  to  what  I  have  called  '  criticism  in  advance.'  So 
much  is  written  nowadays  about  the  stage  that  it  is  difficult  even 
for  the  most  careful  writers  not  to  drop  occasionally  and  by 
accident  into  that  strain  of  comment.  The  strain,  however,  is 
none  the  less  to  be  condemned." 

Here  once  more  I  venture  to  join  issue  with  Mr.  Davenport 
Adams.  I  believe  that  if  there  were  more  conscientious  criticism 
in  advance  many  of  our  greatest  actors  and  actresses  would  havo 
been  saved  from  the  serious  errors  of  their  lives — errors  to  which, 
of  course,  the  best  and  most  earnest  of  us  are  all  liable.  Has 
Mr.  Davenport  Adams  never  in  his  experience  come  across  any 
excellent  and  vigorous  melodramatic  actor  who  has  ruined  him- 
self by  temporary  excursions  into  the  field  of  Shakspere,  classicism, 
and  dramatic  romance  ?  Has  he  never  in  his  career  regretted 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  popular  actor  to  take  the  whooping 
cough  of  Hamlets  and  Komeos  and  Claude  Melnottes,  or  for  the 
pretty  actress  to  be  afflicted  with  the  measles  of  Juliets  and  Julias 
and  Ophelias  ?  How  much  misery  might  have  been  spared  them  if 
the  inevitable  criticism  in  advance  had  warned  them  off  these 
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dangerous  rocks  and  shoals,  and  spared  their  many  friends  the 
annoyance  of  depreciation  or  the  pain  of  falsehood  ! 

And  is  not  this  "  criticism  in  advance  "  practised  and  exercised 
every  day  and  hour  by  every  manager  and  author  in  existence  ? 
How  can  new  plays  be  even  properly  cast  without  criticism  in 
advance  ?  Who  are  we  to  cast  for  the  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  ? 
Surely  not  Ellen  Terry?  Who  for  Aubrey,  the  husband  ?  Obviously 
not  Mr.  Edward  Terry?  Who  for  the  convent  girl  Ellean?  Pre- 
sumably not  Miss  Rose  Leclercq?  And  yet,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Davenport  Adams,  all  this  speculative  criticism  is  distinctly 
unfair  to  artists  of  eminence.  Who  can  say  what  they  might 
not  all  do  if  they  tried  ?  Well,  all  I  know  is,  that  if  a  play  of 
mine  depended  on  the  talent  of  the  artists  engaged,  which  all 
plays  do,  I  would  not  engage  in  this  haphazard  speculation,  but 
should  criticise  in  advance  in  respect  to  every  single  character 
concerned. 

In  any  ordinary  circumstances,  of  course,  it  would  be  as 
unwise  as  unnecessary  to  warn  any  distinguished  actor  or  actress 
from  the  danger  of  a  very  difficult  and  trying  character.  But 
the  case  of  Madame  Sans-Gene  is  a  very  exceptional  case.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  one  third  of  the  people  who  applauded  Madame 
Rejane  at  the  Gaiety  understood  one  half  of  what  the  actress 
said  on  the  stage.  Not  because  they  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
French  language,  but  because  they  are  incapable  of  catching — as 
I  own  that  I  am — the  peculiar  slang  of  a  vulgar  washerwoman 
in  the  days  of  the  First  Consul.  The  play,  to  my  mind,  is 
untranslatable  to  begin  with,  and  once  you  eliminate  the  gross- 
ness  and  coarseness  of  the  original  text,  you  not  only  spoil  the 
dramatic  raison  d'etre  of  the  play,  but  you  weaken  its  best  character. 
If  it  be  true,  as  I  hold  it  to  be  true,  that  Sardou's  brilliant  and 
perfectly  natural  dialogue  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  translated 
for  the  edification  of  an  English  audience,  then  the  play  will  be 
weakened,  the  character  will  be  deprived  of  its  colour,  and  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  will  be  compelled  to  surround  Madame  Sans-Gene 
with  the  well-known  Ellen  Terry  charm  and  glamour,  which  will 
be  historically  incorrect,  and  dramatically  untrue.  It  is  exactly  one 
of  those  cases  where  a  conscientious  critic  may  warn  a  delightful 
actress  against  a  snare  and  a  pitfall.  And  unless  it  be  conceded, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  can  play  the 
characters  invariably  associated  with,  say,  Mrs.  John  Wood,  I 
cannot  see  her  in  one  scene  of  Madame  Sans-Gene,  and  think 
she  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  it.  Possibly  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
by  sacrificing  her  invaluable  temperament,  could  force  herself 
into  the  fast,  horsey  woman  in  Dandy  Dick.  But  even  a  passion 
for  comedy  would  not  justify  her  in  attempting  it.  Her  comedy 
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is  the  comedy  of  Beatrice,  the  comedy  of  Kosalind,  not  the 
comedy  of  Polly  Eccles,  Dandy  Dick,  or  Madame  Sans-Gene. 
This  is  my  humble  opinion.  I  am  not  infallible.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  will  be  far  better  than  Rejane 
herself.  But  as  she  is  not  a  Frenchwoman,  and  has  not  the 
temperament  of  a  Frenchwoman,  it  is  improbable.  If  in  my 
opinion  she  proves  that  my  prophecy  is  erroneous,  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  say  so.  But  until  that  time  comes  I  shall  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  I  have  publicly  expressed.  Voila  tout. 


MR.  GRUNDY  AND  THE  CRITICS. 
BY  MALCOLM  WATSON. 

PROBABLY  the  last  man  whom  one  would  suspect  of 
harbouring  ill-will  against  anything  "  old  "  is  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy.  His  own  work  has  always  shown  a  keen  respect  for,  if 
not  always  a  successful  observance  of,  the  rules  that  have 
governed  the  stage  for  many  generations.  He  is  avowedly  an 
admirer  of  the  well-made  play,  nor  do  his  sympathies  seem  to  lie 
with  the  school  of  which  the  latest  development  proceeds  from 
Hauptmami  and  Maeterlinck.  In  a  twenty  year  old  novel, 
written  by  himself,  he  has  found  material  for  two  of  his  latest 
plays,  the  success  or  failure  of  which  is  certainly  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  any  particularly  novel  element. 
With  paradoxical  humour  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  last  comedy 
the  title  of  The  New  Woman,  apparently  with  the  object  of  proving 
to  his  own  and  everyone  else's  satisfaction  that  the  "  new  "  is,  after 
all  merely  a  recognizable  variation  of  the  "  old."  Convention  is 
the  peg  upon  which  he  hangs  the  most  brilliant  phrases,  the  most 
sparkling  epigrams  ;  but  beneath  all  may  generally  be  detected 
a  deep-rooted  fondness  for  the  old  order  of  things. 

In  the  least  complex  nature  there  is  always,  however,  to  be 
discovered  some  trace  of  incongruity.  No  man  was  ever 
absolutely  true  to  himself,  to  his  opinions,  to  his  expressed 
convictions.  Even  the  hardiest  Tory,  it  may  be  suspected,  has 
his  moments  of  longing  for  the  freedom  of  Hyde  Park  and 
Trafalgar  Square.  Jekyll  and  Hyde  are  ever  at  war  within  us. 
And  surely  it  would  be  too  much  to  demand  of  Mr.  Grundy  that 
he  should  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  weaknesses  common  to 
humanity.  Wherefore  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find  that  with  all 
his  love  for  the  old,  with  all  his  passionate  regard  for  the  antique, 
there  is  one  respect  in  which  he  holds  the  new  to  be  its  superior. 
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This  somewhat  startling  truth  is  made  manifest  in  an  inter- 
view recently  submitted  to  by  Mr.  Grundy.  There  are  one  or 
two  little  improvements,  he  informed  his  cross-examiner,  in  the 
dramatic  world  which  he  is  anxious  to  see.  One  is  a  batch  of 
new  critics.  But  not  new  with  a  capital  N.  "  You  can't  go  to 
the  theatre,"  Mr.  Grundy  declares,  "night  after  night  for  years 
without  becoming  encrusted  with  staleness  and  indifference.  Now 
what  the  theatre  wants  is  alertness,  enthusiasm.  Whereas  (why 
not  '  instead  of  which  '  ?)  a  lot  of  the*  present  men  are  sick  to 
death  of  the  whole  thing — too  weary  of  it,  and  too  familiar  with 
it,  to  do  more  than  drag  through  their  work  and  have  done." 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  questions  of  how  far  Mr. 
Grundy 's  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  facts,  and  with  whom  the 
responsibility  for  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things  rests,  we 
may  pertinently  ask  from  what  source  it  is  proposed  to  draw 
the  new  supply  of  critics  ?  Dramatic  criticism,  it  is  of  course 
well  known,  is  an  art  which  the  veriest  novice  in  lit  erature  may 
handle  with  profit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  employer.  It 
requires  neither  training,  knowledge,  nor  skill.  But  even  granting 
so  much,  its  exercise,  it  may  with  deference  be  submitted,  calls 
for  a  certain  facility,  a  certain  quickness  of  observation  and 
power  in  argument,  however  specious,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
practise  it.  Mr.  Grundy,  however,  no  doubt  considers  that 
the  lack  of  those  qualities  will  be  amply  atoned  for  by  the 
alertness,  the  enthusiasm,  and,  if  I  may  borrow  a  word  from 
himself,  the  "  juvenility  "  of  the  new-comers.  Nor  will  the  gain 
end  here.  Bullock  Major,  fresh  from  Eton,  may  certainly  be 
relied  on  to  discover  beauties,  unrevealed  to  the  more  judicial 
observer,  in  the  work  presented  to  his  notice.'  His  knowledge  of 
French  literature  will,  moreover,  be  too  slight  in  all  probability 
to  enable  him  to  detect  the  precise  source  from  which  the 
dramatist  has  "  conveyed"  the  leading  idea  or  principal  situation 
of  his  piece.  His  criticisms,  accordingly,  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  freshness  that  might  almost  be  described  as 
naivete  ;  and  should  he  at  any  time,  prompted  by  a  growing 
consciousness  of  his  own  power,  begin  to  cavil  or  to  carp,  the 
remedy  is  simple.  Immediate  dismissal  from  the  position  be- 
holds must  be  insisted  on,  and  some  one,  younger,  fresher,  and 
more  easily  moved  to  enthusiasm,  installed  in  his  place. 

The  prospect  is  unquestionably  full  of  the  most  alluring  possibi- 
lities for  the  playwright  whose  work  finds  at  the  hands  of  the 
"  old  "  critics  a  slighter  measure  of  appreciation  than  he  himself 
considers  is  justly  due  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  if  ever  the  proposed  change  takes  effect  it  will 
^entail  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  value  of  praise.  Except 
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by  those  whose  egotism  places  them  outside  the  range  of 
criticism,  enthusiasm  based  upon  ignorance  or  prejudice  is 
rightly  ranked  far  below  censure  founded  on  knowledge. 
"  Better" — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  alter  Milton's  line  somewhat — 
"  to  serve  in  heaven  than  reign  in  hell." 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question.  Are  the  exist- 
ing critics  so  "  encrusted  with  staleness  and  indifference  "  as  Mr. 
Grundy  would  have  the  public  believe  ?* Do  their  notices  betray  so 
glaring  a  want  of  enthusiasm  as  to  justify  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  writers  to  the  Gehenna  of  oblivion  ?  Of  all  men,  it  appears 
to  me,  the  author  of  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  and  Solving  the  Wind 
should  be  the  last  to  formulate  such  a  charge.  Possibly  his 
love  of  paradox  may  lead  him  to  assert  that  his  best  work  has,  as 
a  rule,  been  least  praised,  and  vice  versa.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  his  case  the  opinions  of  experts  have  seldom  failed  to 
receive  the  endorsement  of  the  public.  It  is,  moreover,  worth 
noting,  as  bearing  forcibly  upon  the  general  argument,  that, 
to  take  the  critics  as  a  body,  enthusiasm  would  appear  to  grow 
with  length  of  service.  To  mention  names  would  be  invidious  ; 
but  I  need  simply  point  to  the  notices  which  appear  in  the 
Telegraph,  the  Daily  News,  and  the  Globe,  as  affording  indis- 
putable proof  of  the  statement.  Oddly  enough — yet  character- 
istically typical  of  the  age — it  is  your  very  young  critic,  in  all 
departments,  who  is  invariably  the  most  blase. 

There  are  occasions,  nevertheless,  when  indifference  is  not 
only  pardonable  but  proper.  Even  Mr.  Grundy's  stern  sense  of 
duty  will  probably  allow  him  to  admit  as  much.  It  is  poor 
sport  attempting  to  break  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel,  and  in  the 
multiplicity  of  plays  presented  annually  some  may  be  found  upon 
which  it  would  be  a  waste  of  good  material  to  empty  the  vials  of 
critical  wrath.  En  art,  says  the  French  proverb,  le  sommeil  est 
une  opinion,  and  not  unfrequently  the  silence  born  of  sleep  is 
much  more  eloquent  than  the  most  vigorous  indictment.  This 
also  raises  the  question  whether,  supposing  there  be  some 
foundation  for  Mr.  Grundy's  charge,  the  blame  can  in  fairness 
be  unreservedly  laid  to  the  account  of  the  accused.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  well-established  axiom  that  an  indifferent  play  will 
only  arouse  indifference  in  the  audience,  while  an  invigorating 
play  will  have  a  correspondingly  stimulating  effect  upon  them. 
This  truth  applies  as  directly  to  the  most  aged  critic  as  to  the 
youngest  gallery  boy,  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  Mr.  Grundy 
is  invited  to  take.  Let  dramatists,  therefore — budding, 
blossoming,  or  full-blown—provide  clever  and  witty  plays,  and 
they  may  be  assured  they  will  not  have  to  complain  of  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  critics.  If  these  latter  are  sometimes 
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bored,  and  unable  to  conceal  the  fact,  they  certainly  do  not  stand 
alone  in  this  respect.  After  all,  when  the  best  and  the  worst 
have  been  said  of  them,  critics,  whatever  their  age  or  experience, 
are  only  human — sometimes  very  human.  If  you  prick  them, 
they  will  bleed  ;  if  you  tickle  them,  they  will  laugh  ;  if  you  poison 
them,  they  will  die. 


IBSEN     IN     LONDON. 
BY  HERBERT  WARING. 

IN  touching  upon  the  work  of  Ibsen  from  a  professional  and 
*  personal  standpoint,  I  must  make  it  clearly  understood 
that  my  acquaintance  with  his  dramas  is  by  no  means  intimate 
or  comprehensive.  The  most  I  can  do  is  to  set  down  my  own 
individual  experiences,  which  are  limited  to  A  Doll's  House  and 
The  Master-Builder.  On  the  strength  (or  weakness)  of  these 
two  performances,  I  have  been  called,  somewhat  hastily,  I  think, 
an  Ibsen ite  by  professional  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  at  the  present  moment  whether  this  should  be 
regarded  as  a  reproach  or  as  a  meritorious  distinction;  and  I 
cannot  define  with  any  accuracy  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  characteristics  of  the  Ibsenite.  These  would  seem  to  be  a 
devout  reverence  for  the  New  Woman,  an  intense  belief  in  an 
intellectual  oligarchy  (Mr.  Tree's  "  bright-eyed  minority")  as  an 
ideal  form  of  government,  an  uncomfortable  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  heredity,  and  a  vague  yearning  after  Truth  and 
Freedom  generally,  though  for  the  perfect  attainment  of  these 
latter  neither  Ibsen  nor  his  disciples  have  issued  any  distinct 
formulae.  But  I  do  feel  a  temperate  admiration  for  the  dramatist's 
technical  adroitness,  and  the  study  of  the  two  parts  which  I  have 
tried  to  interpret  has  certainly  been  a  labour  of  love. 

I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  an  edition  de  luxe  of  A  Doll's 
House,  the  highly-valued  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charrington  and 
of  Mr.  William  Archer ;  and  the  book  recalls  very  vividly  my  first 
impressions  of  Ibsen's  masterpiece.  Mr.  Charrington  had 
offered  me  my  choice  of  the  parts  of  Rank  and  Helmer,  and  I 
took  home  the  play  with  the  intention  of  reading  it  and  acquaint- 
ing Mr.  Charrington  with  my  decision  by  the  next  morning's 
post.  Until  this  moment  Ibsen  was  barely  even  a  name  to  me. 
I  had  vaguely  heard  of  a  Scandinavian  dramatist  who  was  the 
originator  of  a  new  school,  and  whose  cause  was  being  warmly 
championed  by  one  of  our  most  thoughtful  and  erudite  critics. 
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I  had  a  dim  recollection  of  the  tentative  production,  many  years 
ago,  of  a  play  entitled  Quicksands,  which  excited  little  interest 
at  the  time,  but  which  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  The  Pillars  of 
Society.  The  whole  rich  domain  of  Ibsen  drama,  however,  was 
to  me  virtually  terra  incognita. 

On  a  hot  evening  in  the  early  summer  of  1889  I  sat  down  to 
read  A  Doll's  House.     I  shall  never  forget  the  sense  of  ineffable 
weariness  with  which  I  reached  the  end  of  the  first  act.     It  is 
true  that  Krogstad  already  stood  out  as  a  bold  and  dramatic 
figure.    But  how  was  it  possible  to  feel  interested  in  the  frivolous 
and   mendacious   heroine,   the    commonplace   and    pragmatical 
husband — whom  the  author  had  not  idealism  enough  to  sublimate 
into  a  hero — the  painfully  self-abnegatory  Mrs.  Linden,  and,  above 
all,  the    morbidly    amorous   and    hereditarily   afflicted  doctor  ? 
Considerably    daunted,  I  attacked. the  second  act   with  abated 
vigour,   but  with   gradually  awakened   interest.     There   was   a 
scintilla  of  true  drama  in  the  episode  of  the  tarantella,  and  our  old 
friend  the  sword  of  Damocles  was  being  suspended  with   some 
skill  over  the  unfortunate  heroine's  head.     Still,  the  bald  and 
trivial  dialogue  dragged  its  slow  length  along,  and  I  incontinently 
resolved  that  wild  horses  should  not  drag  me  on  to  the  stage  in 
the   unhappy   and   revolting  person  of  Dr.  Kank.     I  was  half- 
way through  the  last  act  before  I  began  to  realise  that  the  play 
was    at    least    unconventional    in   design.      I   had   confidently 
anticipated  that  the  prosaic  husband  would  wake  up  for  a  moment 
to  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  hero,  and  take  the  onus  of 
his  wife's  misdemeanour  upon  his   shoulders  ;  that  all  would  be 
forgotten  and  forgiven,  and  that  the  drama  would  hurry  to  its 
obvious  and  commonplace  conclusion.     But  when  I  came  to  the 
catastrophe,    and   the    extraordinary    subsequent     conversation 
between  husband  and  wife,  I  became  dimly  conscious  that  I  was 
reading  a  work  that  was  either  utterly  imbecile  or  something 
very  great  indeed.     Stimulated  by  a  new  hope,  I  read  the  play 
through  again  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that 
never  before  or  since  have  I  experienced  so  much  pleasurable 
excitement   in  the  perusal  or  representation  of  any  piece.     The 
uninteresting  puppets  became  endowed  with  an  intense  vitality  ; 
the    dialogue,    which   I    had   previously   thought   so   dull    and 
unimaginative,  became  the   cogent  and  facile  medium  for  the 
expression  of  individual  and  diverse  character.     Every  word  of 
the  terse  sentences  seemed  to  have  a  value  of  its  own,  and  to 
suggest   some  subtle  nuance  of  feeling.     I  discovered  that  the 
character  of  Krogstad  had  impressed   me  on  the  first  reading 
simply  because  it  was  the  least  complex  of  the  group,  and  that 
Nora  and  Kank  and  Helmer  were  living  and  breathing  entities, 
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not  conventionally  embellished  with  the  ordinary  stock  attributes 
of  stage  figures,  but  conceived  and  developed  with  a  masterly 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  human  nature.  The  whole  play 
appeared  complete  and  truly  made,  "well  digested  in  the  scenes,'* 
and  certainly  free  from  the  reproach  of  containing  "  sallets  in  the 
lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury."  Whether  it  is  an  "honest 
method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet/' I  do  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Nevertheless,  the  play  was  rehearsed  at  the  forlorn  Novelty 
Theatre  in  a  spirit  of  doubt,  with  frequent  lapses  into  despon- 
dency. This  was,  however,  felt  only  by  the  players  engaged,  for 
the  managers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charrington  (Miss  Achurch),  were 
already  keen  enthusiasts  on  the  subject.  Should  we  ever  get 
safely  to  the  end  of  the  second  act,  or  would  the  audience  rise  in 
its  wrath  at  the  terribly  dangerous  conversation  between  Nora 
and  Rank,  and  denounce  us  as  shameless  interpreters  of  a 
wantonly  pornographic  dramatist  ?  Our  fears  proved  groundless  ; 
the  play  went  smoothly  from  start  to  finish,  and  was  received  at 
its  close  with  quite  ordinary  first-night  enthusiasm.  Though 
announced  for  one  week's  representation  only,  the  run  continued 
for  three  weeks  in  all,  and  was  only  cut  short  by  the  pre- 
arranged departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charrington  for  Australia. 
I  must  confess  to  a  keen  and  increasing  delight,  night  after 
night,  in  playing  Helmer.  It  is  easier,  I  think,  to  get  inside  the 
skin  of  an  Ibsen  part  than  any  other,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  characterization  is  so  minute  and  elaborate,  the  words  are  so 
full  of  suggestion,  that  the  actor  has  infinite  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  best  qualities,  and  is  able,  in  cricket  parlance,  to 
"  hit  all  round  the  wicket."  I  feel  it  my  painful  duty  to  record 
that  on  the  first  performance  of  A  Doll's  House  an  unfortunate 
failure  of  memory  caused  me  to  omit  the  line,  "  No  man  sacrifices 
his  honour,  even  for  one  he  loves,"  thereby  precluding  Nora's 
immortal  reply,  "  Millions  of  women  have  done  so."  For  this 
momentary  lapse  the  accomplished  and  erudite  critic  already 
mentioned  has,  I  firmly  believe,  never  quite  forgiven  me.  I 
should  like  to  add  one  word  about  the  highly  original  conclusion 
of  this  piece.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  play  breaks  down  in 
the  last  ten  minutes.  But  the  long  conversation  in  which 
husband  and  wife  seek  to  justify  their  respective  attitudes,  and 
to  thrash  out  the  possibilities  of  their  future,  seems  to  me  more 
dramatic  than  anything  which  has  preceded  it.  It  is  the  solution 
of  a  problem  of  which  the  first  two  acts  have  been  the  long  and 
elaborate  enunciation. 

The  success  of  A  Doll's  House,  and  the  recognition  of  Ibsen  as 
a  possible  factor  in  the  future  development  of  English  dramatic 
art,  were  responsible  for  the  successive  productions  of  The  Pillars 
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of  Society,  Rosmersholm,  and  The  Lady  from  the  Sea.  But  these 
were  more  or  less  ephemeral,  and  did  not  command  the  attention 
which  such  notable  works  deserved.  The  first  and  the  last  I 
have  only  read  superficially,  but  I  narrowly  escaped  playing 
Rosmer  once,  and  may  claim  to  have  more  than  a  casual  acquain- 
tance with  Eosmersliolm.  The  idea  I  formed  on  reading  the  play 
was  intensified  when  I  witnessed  the  production  of  it  by  Miss 
Florence  Farr  and  Mr.  F.  K.  Benson,  and  that  is  that  Ibsen  had 
for  once  selected  a  fine  tragic  theme,  and  unaccountably  failed 
to  develop  it.  I  know  nothing  in  ^Eschylus  or  Shakspere  more 
weirdly  impressive  than  the  figures  of  the  man  and  woman  con- 
tinually separated  by  the  wraith  of  the  dead  wife,  and  finally 
united  in  their  miserable  doom  by  the  same  spiritual  influence. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  play  is  top-heavy  with  unnecessary 
detail,  and  again  and  again  the  magnificent  intention  is  lost 
sight  of  through  the  author's  insistence  on  the  minutice  of 
Norwegian  village  politics. 

In  1893  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  and  I  produced,  for  a  series  of 
matinees,  The  Master  ^Builder.  Singularly  enough,  my  recollec- 
tions of  this  play  are  much  less  vivid  than  those  of  A  Doll's 
House,  although  on  this  occasion  I  was  more  directly  inte- 
rested, as  being  one  of  the  heads  and  fronts  of  the  offending. 
I  confess  that  I  read  the  play  through  at  least  three  times  before 
I  could  assure  myself  that  I  comprehended  the  author's  intention, 
and  at  least  three  times  more  before  I  felt  that  I  had  grasped  the 
character  of  Bygrnester  Solness.  As  the  work  was  delivered  to 
us  hot  from  the  press,  we  were  denied  the  advantage  of  the  critical 
analysis  and  speculation  as  to  the  author's  hidden  meaning  with 
which  the  London  papers  were  rife  for  several  weeks  after  the 
production.  We  had  to  disregard  all  considerations  of  allegorical 
significance,  and  simply  to  take  the  story  as  we  found  it.  Solness 
might  be  the  incarnation  of  the  decadent  spirit  of  the  waning 
century  ;  Hilda  might  be  the  flighty  evangelist  of  a  new  humani- 
tarian creed  ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Solness's  nine  dolls  might  be  a  type 
of  Ibsen's  nine  social  dramas.  But  with  that  we  had  nothing  to 
do.  We  had  simply  to  illustrate  a  plain  tale  of  the  influence  of 
youthful  ebullient  womanhood  on  the  life  of  a  man  no  longer 
young,  but  still  swayed  by  the  youthful  spirit  of  emulation  ;  an 
ambitious  dreamer,  enduring,  "  like  the  Turk,  no  rival  near  the 
throne,"  half  genius,  half  charlatan.  There  is  no  complexity  in 
the  first  and  third  acts  of  this  curious  play.  It  starts  with  a 
simple  and  well-defined  dramatic  motive,  and  ends  with  a 
tragic  catastrophe  unseen  by  the  audience,  but  suggested 
with  all  the  technical  cunning  of  a  Sardou.  But  the 
second  act  presents  a  very  difficult  theatrical  problem. 
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Superficially,  it  is  little  more  than  an  interminable  conversation, 
carried  on  with  more  or  less  coherence  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  seated  at  opposite  sides  of  a  table,  as  in  the  final  scene  of 
A  Doll's  House.  A  closer  study,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  apparently  nugatory  dialogue  develops  with  perfect  artistic 
gradation  the  painful  workings  of  the  unhappy  architect's  self- 
tortured  mind  ;  and  it  is  in  the  new  impetus  given  to  this  stag- 
nating mental  development  by  the  brilliant  and  dominating 
influence  of  Hilda  Wangel  that  the  whole  meaning  of  The  Master- 
Builder  lies.  But  the  technical  difficulties  which  beset  the  path 
of  the  actor  who  is  doomed  to  play  Solness  might  well  appal  the 
boldest  histrionic  spirit.  The  Builder  is  more  loquacious  than 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  himself.  He  is  not  a  "  showy  "  part ;  he 
is  throughout  the  second  act  on  continually  dangerous  ground ; 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  certainly  never  expected  to  surmount  the 
successive  obstacles  of  twins,  fire,  trolls,  sagas,  church  towers, 
and  second-floor  windows  without  a  heavy  fall.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  for  any  actor  to  traject  into  the  mind  of  his  audience 
at  a  single  sitting  a  full  comprehension  of  matter  which  he  him- 
self has  only  understood  after  long  days  of  laborious  study.  At 
all  events,  I  am  conscious  myself  of  more  or  less  complete  failure 
in  this  respect.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  the  study  of  this 
part  was  a  labour  of  love  to  me.  As  one  of  the  managers,  I  confess 
with  pain  that  it  was  a  labour  of,  or  for,  nothing  else. 

Hjalmar  Ekdal,  in  the  Wild  Duck,  is  the  one  part  in  the  whole 
range  of  Ibsen  drama  which  I  have  hankered  after,  heart  and 
soul.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  felt  compelled  to  decline 
it  when  the  Independent  Theatre  Society  spoke  to  me  about  it 
in  the  spring  of  this  year.  However,  it  fell  into  the  eminently 
capable  hands  of  Mr.  Abingdon,  so  the  regret  is  mine  alone.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  dress  rehearsal  of  the  piece,  and 
am  filled  with  wonder  that  one  performance  of  the  play  should 
have  been  comparatively  overlooked  by  the  critics.  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  complete  incarnation  of  any  part  than  the  Gregers 
Werle  of  Mr.  Charles  Fulton.  Opinions  must  always  differ, 
even  among  experts,  as  to  acting;  but  in  this  case  there  was 
absolutely  no  room  for  divergence.  Personality,  technique, 
intellectual  grasp,  and  a  most  discreet  and  judicious  use  of  the 
trained  actor's  resources  were  allied  in  this  instance  with  the 
happiest  results. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  total  result  of  the  so-called  Ibsen 
craze  ?  I  hope  I  am  not  offending  Mr.  Pinero  if  I  say  that  I 
think  it  has  given  us,  first  and  foremost,  the  priceless  boon  of 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  This  is  only  an  echo  of  other 
opinions ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  or  to  read  the  play  without 
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feeling  that  the  English  dramatist  has,  unconsciously  or  volun- 
tarily, recognised  to  a  certain  extent  the  value  of  the  Ibsen  method. 
One  sees  in  places  the  same  drastic  rejection  of  florid  embellish- 
ment in  dialogue,  "  the  masterly  pathos  of  designed  simplicity," 
as  Mr.  George  Meredith  has  put  it,  and  the  same  mercilessly 
minute  analysis  of  human  motives,  which  are  the  Norwegian's 
most  valuable  characteristics.  At  the  same  time,  I  hold  that  a 
drama  constructed  entirely  on  the  Ibsen  model  could  never  find 
permanent  favour  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Heroism, 
chivalry,  chastity,  and  self-sacrifice  are  not  impossible  or  in- 
human ;  and  I  think  that  the  master  misses  his  mark  by  care- 
fully excluding  these  attributes  from  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  his 
persona.  Our  most  facile  and  experienced  critic  has  rightly  said, 
in  reviewing  a  play  some  years  ago,  that  we  must  read  our 
newspapers,  and  not  contemporary  fiction,  to  find  our  heroes  and 
heroines  of  to-day.  The  scenic  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice  is,  to 
my  mind,  not  the  mere  cheap  expedient  of  the  playwright  to  gain 
the  arbitrium  popularis  aura,  but  a  fixed  and  unalterable  canon 
of  dramatic  art.  If  Ibsen  could  infuse  into  his  men  and  women 
some  afflatus  of  sweetness  and  light,  if  he  could  put  his  "  winged 
words  "  into  the  mouths  of  beings  in  whose  nature  Heaven  had 
"  left  some  remnant  of  the  angel  still,"  we  might  have  a  play, 
"  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 


KING  AKTHUE  ON  THE  STAGE. 
BY  HENKY  ELLIOTT. 

K.  IKVING'S  announcement  of  his  intention  to  produce, 
before  long,  a  play  "  on  the  subject  of  King  Arthur, 
Lancelot,  and  Guinevere,"  has  naturally  excited  widespread 
interest.  Also  it  has  naturally  led  students  of  theatrical  history 
to  reflect  upon  the  previous  career  of  these  worthies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stage.  One  would  have  thought  that  their  romantic 
and  picturesque  adventures  would  have  fired  the  imagination 
and  inspired  the  pen  of  many  English- writing  playwrights  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legend  has  not  frequently  been  dramatized, 
and  still  less  frequently  has  it  been  dramatized  with  success. 

The  first  Arthur  play  of  which  there  is  any  record  is  the 
Arthurs  Show  to  which  Justice  Shallow  makes  allusion  in 
King  Henry  IV.  (Part  2,  act  III.,  scene  2).  This  is  said  to  have 
been  very  popular  in  Shakspere's  time,  and  in  all  probability 
was  based  upon  the  narrative  by  Malory.  Next  came  a  piece 
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called  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  a  species  of  masque,  repre- 
sented before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich  "in  the  thirtieth 
year  [1587]  of  Her  Majesty's  most  happy  reign."  The  per- 
formers were  the  "  Gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn,"  that  worshipful 
society  having  also  produced  the  chief  author  of  the  piece,  one 
Thomas  Hughes,  who  had  collaborators  in  the  more  "  subordinate 
parts  "  of  the  work.  The  plot  has  to  do  with  the  rebellion  of 
Mordred,  Arthur's  natural  son,  against  the  authority  of  his 
father.  Mordred  takes  up  arms  against,  Arthur,  and  Arthur  is 
reluctantly  compelled  to  give  him  battle.  Mordred  is  killed,  and 
Arthur  mortally  wounded.  A  "  dumb  show  "  preceded  each  of 
the  acts,  which  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Chorus.  "  Some 
parts  of  this  tragedy,"  says  Genest,  "  are  well  written,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  a  dull  piece."  It  seems  probable  that  the  story 
was  somewhat  obscured  by  the  "  devises  and  shews  "  in  which 
it  was  enwrapped.  "  Genevora,"  the  Queen,  is  among  the 
characters  in  the  play,  which  also  rejoices  in  a  speaking  Ghost, 
that  of  Gorlois,  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

This  play  was  printed  in  the  year  of  its  production.  In  the 
following  year  the  Lord  Admiral's  Servants  enacted,  at  the  Rose 
Theatre,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Arthur,  King  of  England,  a 
drama  by  Bichard  Hathaway,  which  Mr.  Eleay  thinks  may  be 
identical  with  the  aforesaid  Arthur's  Show.  After  this,  no 
more  is  heard  of  King  Arthur  in  theatrical  annals  until  we  come 
to  the  King  Arthur,  or  the  British  Worthy,  of  John  Dry  den 
and  Henry  Purcell.  This,  officially  described  as  "  a  dramatic 
opera,"  was  first  performed  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  1691,  and 
held  the  stage,  off  and  on,  till  just  half  a  century  ago.  In  the 
original  work,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  talents  of  Betterton 
(King  Arthur),  Kynaston  (Merlin),  Sandford,  Bowman,  and 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  (Emmeline),  the  interest  appears  to  have  been 
mainly  scenic  and  musical.  Dowries  tells  us  that  it  was 
"  excellently  adorned  with  scenes  and  machines.  The  play  and 
musick  pleas'd  the  court  and  city."  Lancelot  and  Guinevere 
have  no  share  in  it.  The  plot  is  as  follows:  "Arthur  and 
Oswald  [King  of  Kent]  are  in  love  with  Emmeline.  She  is 
blind,  but  receives  her  sight  by  the  art  of  Merlin.  Arthur 
is  enjoined  to  destroy  an  enchanted  wood :  he  strikes  a  tree ; 
Emmeline  appears,  and  implores  him  to  spare  the  tree  in  which 
she  is  enclosed.  Philadel  [an  airy  spirit]  strikes  Emmeline  with 
Merlin's  wand,  and  Emmeline  turns  to  Grimbald  [an  earthy 
spirit] .  Arthur  and  Oswald  fight ;  Arthur  disarms  Oswald,  but 
spares  his  life." 

Dryden  seems  deliberately  to  have  given  way  to  the  composer 
and  the  stage  manager,  and  to  have  allowed  the  Arthurian  legend 
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to  be  freely  burdened  with  fantasies  drawn  from  extraneous  and 
alien  sources.  "  The  whole  affair  of  the  Enchanted  Wood, 
and  the  other  wonders  of  Osmond's  [the  Magician's]  art,  are 
borrowed  from  Tasso,  who  has  made  his  Binaldo  perform  every- 
thing that  Arthur  does  in  this  play."  The  critics  agree  that  the 
best  feature  of  the  work  is  the  contrast  of  character  between  the 
aerial  Philadel  and  the  grosser  Grimbald  ;  this,  says  one,  is 
"  executed  with  the  hand  of  a  master."  Whatever  might  be  its 
literary  defects,  the  piece  gave  opportunities  to  the  theatrical 
entrepreneur  which  led  to  its  being  revised  and  revived  pretty 
often.  Garrick  brought  his  skill  and  judgment  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  produced  it  at  Drury  Lane  in  1770,  altered,  and  with 
additional  music  by  Dr.  Arne.  It  was  seen  again  at  the  same 
theatre  in  1784,  this  time  under  the  title  of  Arthur  and 
Emmeline,  and  with  Kemble  and  Miss  Farren  in  the  principal 
parts.  Twice  has  this  version  of  the  work  received  careful 
resuscitation  during  the  present  century.  Interpreted  by  such 
artists  as  Pearman,  Thorne,  Phillips,  Miss  Paton,  and  Miss 
Kelly,  it  was  performed  at  the  Lyceum  in  1827,  with  Purcell's 
music  ;  and  there  is  furthur  record  of  its  being  presented  at 
Drury  Lane  so  recently  as  1842,  with  a  cast  which  included  Miss 
Priscilla  Horton. 

Since  1842,  King  Arthur,  alas  !  has  figured  more  frequently  in 
pantomime  and  burlesque  than  in  serious  drama.  Thirty  years  ago 
William  Brough  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  an  extravaganza 
called  King  Arthur,  or  the  Days  and  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
In  this  piece,  Guinevere,  before  she  is  wedded  to  Arthur,  is 
captured  by  Cheldric,  the  Saxon  invader,  from  whom,  however, 
she  is  re-captured  by  the  aid  of  Vivien  as  the  wielder  of  Merlin's 
wand.  Miss  Louise  Keeley  was  the  King,  Miss  Wright  the 
Guinevere,  Miss  Henrietta  Lindley  (happily  still  with  us)  the 
Sir  Lancelot,  and  Miss  Bomer  the  Vivien.  To  W.  M.  Akhurst 
we  owe  yet  another  burlesque  on  this  subject — King  Arthur, 
or  Launcelot  the  Loose,  Gin-ever  the  Square,  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  and  Other  Furniture—  which,  I  believe,  has 
been  represented  only  in  Australia.  Arthur,  however,  had  place  in 
burlesque  before  William  Brough  put  him  into  it.  He  is  a 
character  in  Fielding's  Tom  Thumb,  and,  to  come  farther  down, 
was  one  of  the  persona  in  the  "  opening  "  of  a  pantomime  played 
at  the  Princess's  in  I860.  He  was  in  the  travesty  of  The 
Lancashire  Witches,  in  Messrs.  Paulton  and  Pascal's  Cymbia 
(at  the  Strand  Theatre),  and  in  the  Lancelot  the  Lovely  of 
Messrs.  Bichard-Henry  (at  the  Avenue). 

Arthur's  appearances  in  serious  drama,  since  1842,  have  been 
confined,  singularly  enough,  to  the  Transatlantic  stage.     More 
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than  a  decade  ago  he  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  American 
play  called  Pendrago?i,  in  which  he  was  impersonated  by  the  late 
Lawrence  Barrett.  He  has  also  been  seen  in  the  American 
dramatic  version  of  Tennyson's  Elaine,  in  which  the  heroine  was 
represented  by  Miss  Annie  Russell  and  Sir  Lancelot  by  the  son 
of  Signer  Tommaso  Salvini. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  has  written  for  Mr.  Willard  a  drama  on 
the  story  of  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake,  and  Arthur,  in  all  probability, 
is  introduced  into  that  work.  Sir  Lancelot  is  also  the  hero  of 
a  play,  hitherto  unacted,  by  Mr.  W.  Sapte,  jun.  But  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  the  field  is  still 
open  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  the  author  of  the  coming  Lyceum 
drama.  In  no  stage  work  that  has  so  far  been  produced  in 
England  has  the  story  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  been  dealt  with  so  effectively  (in  serious  fashion)  as  to  render 
Mr.  Carr's  work  unnecessary.  In  truth,  a  play  of  this  sort  is 
wanted.  It  was  hoped  by  some,  at  one  time,  that  Tennyson 
would  dramatize  his  Idylls  of  the  King  for  the  Lyceum  ;  but 
that  hope  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Mr.  Carr,  I  believe, 
lays  no  claim  to  the  title  of  "  poet."  He  is,  however,  so  accom- 
plished a  writer  that  we  are  justified  in  expecting  from  him  a 
play  which  shall  be  not  only  dramatic  in  evolution,  but  couched 
in  verse  of  excellent  literary  quality.  The  opportunity  is  a 
brilliant  one,  and  all  will  hope  that  full  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  it. 


FIFTY  YEAES  AT  THE  PLAY. 
BY  E.  J.  GOODMAN. 

THIS  happens  to  be  my  "jubilee  "  as  a  playgoer,  as  it  is  just 
fifty  years  since  I  made  my  first  appearance — not  on  the 
stage,  but  in  front.  I  recollect  very  little  of  what  I  saw  till  we 
come  to  the  "  fifties,"  when  I  became  an  habitual  playgoer,  some- 
times through  the  medium  of  an  "  order,"  but  more  frequently 
by  paying  my  money — shillings  carefully  and  painfully  hoarded 
— in  order  to  secure,  often  after  hours  of  patient  waiting  at  the 
doors,  a  front  place  in  the  gallery  or  pit.  In  this  way  I  saw  all 
the  "  revivals  "  of  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's,  of  Phelps  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  and  all  those  dainty  extravaganzas  got  up  by 
Charles  Mathews  and  Madame  Vestris  at  the  Lyceum,  as  well  as 
all  the  good  old  Adelphi  dramas  in  the  days  of  Wright  and  Paul 
Bedford,  of  Webster  and  Madame  Celeste. 
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There  was  an  actor  at  that  period  whom  I  unfortunately  did 
not  see  at  the  house  where  he  was  playing,  but  of  whom  I  fre- 
quently heard  long  before  he  became  celebrated.  He  had  already 
a  crowd  of  admirers  ;  and  yet  was  generally  unknown  to  fame. 
I  heard  of  him  first  from  a  sort  of  office  messenger  or  errand  boy, 
for  whose  opinion  in  theatrical  matters,  T,  as  an  old  stager  of 
fourteen,  naturally  entertained  a  profound  contempt.  So,  when 
I  used  to  talk  with  enthusiasm  of  Wright  and  Paul  Bedford,  of 
Keeley  and  Harley,  of  Buckstone  and  Compton,  it  disgusted  me 
greatly  to  hear  the  depreciating  remark  of  this  despised  dramatic 
critic  when  he  exclaimed  "  Ah  !  they're  all  very  well  ;  but  you 
should  see  little  Kobson  at  the  Grecian."  I  wish  I  had  taken  the 
office  boy's  advice.  Often  have  I  seen  him  whom  I  regard  as  the 
greatest  low  comedian  of  our  times,  but  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  remember  Eobson  as  he  was  at  the  old  Grecian 
saloon  in  the  City  Koad. 

But  another  famous  comedian  I  did  see  in  his  earliest  days  on 
the  stage,  and  on  an  occasion  which  I  rank  among  my  most 
cherished  theatrical  reminiscences.  One  night  in  1852  Frederick 
Webster,  the  stage  manager  at  the  Haymarket,  took  his  benefit, 
and  put  forth  an  immense  bill.  It  included  about  half-a-dozen 
pieces  or  parts  of  plays — one  of  them  was  Keeley  Worried  by 
Buckstone — and  the  performance  lasted  long  beyond  midnight. 
There  had  been  a  good  house,  but  after  they  had  had  some  four 
or  five  hours  of  it  the  audience  gradually  melted  away,  and  I  think 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  original  number  was  left  to  see  a 
farce  upon  which  the  curtain  did  not  rise  till  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  this,  a  young  actor  was  to  make  his 
first  appearance  on  the  London  boards,  and  his  success,  even 
though  he  was  acting  almost  to  empty  benches,  was  instantaneous. 
From  first  to  last  he  kept  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter ;  and 
when  the  curtain  fell  I  remember  that  my  father,  who  was  an 
old  playgoer  and  possessed  peculiarly  sound  judgment  in  matters 
theatrical,  observed  :  "  That  is  a  clever  young  fellow.  He  will 
make  his  mark  some  day."  The  actor  in  question  was  John 
Laurence  Toole,  and  the  play  the  Spitalfields  Weaver. 

There  are  few,  I  should  think,  who  are  able  to  say  what  I  can, 
that  they  have  seen  a  play,  having  some  of  the  very  best  names 
of  the  time  associated  with  it,  unmistakably  and  emphatically 
"  damned  "  on  the  first  night.  That,  however,  happened  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1859,  in  the  case  of  a  piece  called  The  Late  Lamented 
— a  title  successfully  adopted  also  by  Mr.  Horner  for  a  play  success- 
fully produced  not  long  ago  at  the  Court.  It  was  adapted  from 
L'Urne  of  Octave  Feuillet  by  Tom  Taylor,  and  the  chief  charac- 
ters in  it  were  played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews  and 
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Buckstone.  The  subject  was,  however,  a  most  offensive  one,  the 
point  of  the  piece  being  to  ridicule  the  love  of  a  widow  for  the 
memory  of  her  husband.  As  the  performance  progressed,  the 
audience  showed  pretty  plainly  that  they  did  not  like  it  ;  but 
when  Charles  Mathews  came  forward,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
monumental  urn  that  the  widow  had  erected,  and  spoke  of  it  as 
"  this  pot,"  a  storm  of  hisses  burst  forth  from  all  parts  of  the 
house.  The  curtain  fell  at  last  amidst  further  demonstrations 
of  disapproval ;  but,  nevertheless,  Buckstone  stepped  down  to 
the  footlights,  and,  with  a  beaming  smile  on  his  jovial  countenance, 
announced,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  those  days,  that 
The  Late  Lamented  would  be  "repeated  every  night  till  further 
notice."  Loud  shouts  of  "No!  No!"  greeted  this  intimation, 
but  Buckstone  retired,  still  beaming  and  bowing,  as  though  the 
piece  had  been  a  triumphant  success.  It  was,  in  fact,  played  for  a 
few  nights  longer,  and  then  a  notice  was  underlined  in  the  bills 
that,  "  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Mathews,"  the  play  would  be  "  withdrawn  for  the  present." 
Needless  to  say,  it  was  never  presented  again.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  mistake  made  even  by  so  brilliant  and  successful  a  writer  as 
Tom  Taylor.  I  was  one  of  a  very  small  audience  that  witnessed 
at  the  Croydon  Theatre  a  drama  of  Jacobite  times  called  The 
White  Cockade.  It  was  a  production  wholly  unworthy  of  its 
clever  author ;  but  one  of  its  incidents  alone  was  enough  to 
condemn  it.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  a  dramatist  so 
experienced  could  have  introduced  such  a  spectacle  as  that 
which  was  presented  in,  I  think,  the  last  act  to  the  eyes  of  the 
horrified  and  disgusted  audience.  The  scene  was  a  wild  heath 
or  moor,  and,  in  the  foreground,  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  was 
erected  a  solid  gallows  from  which  a  "property"  corpse  was 
seen  hanging  in  chains. 

A  more  pleasant  first  night  reminiscence  Concerns  the  revival 
of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  by  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's.  I 
accompanied  a  party  of  friends  who  had  a  stage-box,  and  the 
passage  behind  this  led  directly  through  an  open  door  on  to  the 
stage.  With  the  natural  curiosity  of  a  lad,  I  availed  myself  of 
this  tempting  opportunity  to  get  a  peep  behind  the  scenes,  and, 
indeed,  ventured  into  the  wings,  where  I  somehow  passed  un- 
noticed in  the  crowd.  The  stage  was,  in  fact,  very  crowded,  being 
a  small  one  for  such  large  undertakings  as  the  management 
successfully  accomplished  ;  and  thus,  to  my  horror,  I  was  wedged 
in  among  the  supers  packed  closely  together  behind,  and  was 
very  nearly  carried  bodily  into  the  trial  scene.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  I  was  never  discovered,  for  the  organisation  of  the  stage 
seemed  very  precise.  Charles  Kean  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
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where,  looking  after  every  minute  detail,  not  in  the  best  of 
tempers  certainly,  and  often  expressing  himself  in  angry  though 
perfectly  decorous  language.  I  remember  one  characteristic 
speech  of  his,  when,  noticing  one  of  the  Venetian  senators  with 
his  cloak  somewhat  awry,  he  exclaimed,  in  that  peculiar  voice  of 
his,  which  all  who  have  heard  him  know  so  well,  "  Who  der-ressed 
you,  sir?"  On  this  occasion  the  Misses  Chapman,  Mr.  Kean's 
nieces,  playing  Nerissa  and  Jessica,  made  their  first  appearance 
on  the  stage,  and  were  dreadfully  nervous  ;  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  sweet  and  kindly  tones  in  which  their  aunt  encouraged 
them  not  to  be  afraid  of  facing  an  audience. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  I  enjoyed  so  much  in  those  days  as 
the  dear  old  Adelphi  dramas — The  Green  Bushes,  The  Willow 
Copse,  and  so  forth — which  I  think  have  never  since  been  sur- 
passed for  thrilling  interest,  excellent  acting,  and  beautiful 
scenery.  The  farces,  mostly  by  Maddison  Morton,  by  which 
they  were  preceded  and  often  also  followed — for  the  much-talked- 
of  "  triple  bill"  is  no  invention  of  our  times,  but  was  almost  a, 
sine  qua  non  at  most  theatres  forty  years  ago — were  to  us 
youngsters  equally  delightful.  But  the  low  comedy  of  those 
days  had  a  feature  which,  no  doubt  for  the  better,  has  entirely 
disappeared  of  late  years.  I  refer  to  the  gross  coarseness  of 
some  of  the  actors,  who  did  and  said  things  that  would  hardly 
be  believed,  and  would  certainly  not  be  tolerated  nowadays. 
In  particular,  Wright  was  accustomed  to  introduce  "gags  "  the 
mere  nature  of  which  cannot  be  even  faintly  indicated  in  print. 
He  would  suggest  some  indelicacy  which,  after  it  had  thrown 
the  gallery  into  fits  of  laughter  for  a  few  minutes,  he  would 
explain  away  by  pretending  that  he  meant  something  quite 
innocent. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  many  distinguished  actors 
and  actresses  in  private  life,  and  of  some  of  these  I  have  more  or 
less  amusing  recollections.  I  knew,  among  others,  both 
Benjamin  Webster  and  Buckstone  in  their  old  age.  The  former 
had  exquisite  manners  but  a  bad  memory,  and  I  remember  that 
on  my  first  introduction  to  him  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the 
one  pleasure  in  life  to  which  the  old  man  had  always  been  looking 
forward.  There  was  an  appearance  of  delighted  surprise  in  his 
tone  and  in  his  fine  blue  eyes,  as  he  expressed  his  gratification  at 
meeting  me  at  last.  Probably  he  had  forgotten  all  about  me  the 
next  minute.  At  any  rate,  Webster  was  introduced  twice  on  the 
same  occasion  to  someone  else,  and  on  the  second  encounter, 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  first,  exclaimed,  "Ah,  my  dear 
Mr.  -  — ,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !  What  an  age  it  is  since  we 
last  met."  One  of  the  funniest  experiences  I  had  of  Buckstone 
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arose  from  his  deafness.  It  was  at  an  after-dinner  entertainment, 
given  at  a  well-known  Bohemian  club,  and  one  of  the  company 
present  got  up  and  sang  a  song.  Presently  the  voice  of  Buckstone 
was  heard  all  over  the  room,  as  with  hand  raised  to  his  ear,  he 
inquired  of  his  neighbour,  with  reference  to  the  vocalist,  "  What 
is  that  man  saying  ?  " 

With  many  a  pleasant  memory  of  the  good  old  Sadler's  Wells 
days  of  my  boyhood,  it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  eagerly 
seize  upon  the  opportunity  which  on  one  occasion  I  seemed  likely 
to  enjoy  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  that  fine  actor 
Samuel  Phelps.  But  I  was  disappointed,  and  that  under  some- 
what peculiar  circumstances.  I  had  been  asked  to  meet  him 
at  the  house  of  a  country  manager,  in  whose  theatre  he  was  just 
then  playing,  and,  of  course,  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  I  had  been  criticising  a  performance 
of  Phelps  as  Sir  Pertinax  McSycophant  in  a  local  journal. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  rendering  of  this  part  was  one  of  his 
happiest  efforts,  but  it  was  not  without  its  defects,  and  in  my 
notice  I  had  perhaps  too  candidly  pointed  out  what  seemed  to  me 
a  serious  mistake  on  his  part.  Sir  Pertinax,  with  his  philosophy 
of  "  booing,"  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  of  toadies,  eager  to  gain 
the  favour  of  all  the  great  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
But  what  did  Phelps  do  ?  He  played  the  part  throughout  with 
intense  impetuosity,  and,  carried  away,  perhaps,  by  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  he  invariably  interrupted  everyone  great  or  small 
who  addressed  him,  never  waiting  for  his  cues,  but  always 
speaking  before  his  interlocutor  had  finished  a  sentence.  This 
practice  was  so  marked  and  so  habitual,  it  was  such  a  distinct 
blemish  on  an  otherwise  admirable  performance,  and  could  be 
so  easily  remedied,  that  in  the  most  respectful  manner  I  ventured 
to  suggest  an  improvement.  Phelps,  however,  instead  of  taking 
the  hint  in  good  part,  was  furiously  angry  at  it ;  and  as  I  was 
known  to  be  the  writer  of  the  theatrical  notices  in  the  paper  in 
which  this  one  appeared,  my  friend,  the  manager,  thought  it  was 
not  desirable  for  me  to  meet  the  irate  tragedian. 

Of  the  many  dramatic  authors  I  have  known  there  was  none 
for  whom  I  felt  a  stronger  personal  attachment  than  poor 
James  Albery.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  at  his  best,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  a  splendid  manhood,  bright,  strong,  handsome, 
brilliant ;  and  I  knew  him  later  when,  alas  !  he  was  far  otherwise. 
He  was  a  very  clever  talker  and  sayer  of  good  things ;  he  was 
full  of  amusing  chaff,  but  was  never  bitterly  satirical.  I  could 
quote  many  of  his  dry  sayings,  but  perhaps  these  have  been 
anticipated  by  others.  I  will  only  cite  one  remark  made  to 
myself.  I  met  him  once  at  a  Baddeley  night  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
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we  noticed  Bancroft  with  a  son  of  his  not  far  off.  I  was  struck 
by  the  resemblance  of  the  boy  to  his  father,  and  made  a  remark 
on  the  subject  to  Albery.  "  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  he  only  wants 
an  eye  glass  and  a  theatre  to  be  the  image  of  him.''  In  after 
years — and  sad  ones  they  were  to  Albery's  friends — some  flashes 
of  the  old  happy  humour  still  occasionally  sprang  up.  I  saw  him 
once  at  a  club,  reclining  en  a  settee,  and  just  awaking  from  a 
heavy  sleep,  and  as  he  sat  gazing  dreamily  I  heard  him  say,  "  One 
may  think  a  long  time  without  producing  a  thought." 

Henry  J.  Byron  I  used  to  meet  occasionally,  and  I  have  heard 
many  of  his  smart  sayings;  but  I  hesitate  to  repeat  them,  as 
"  Byron's  latest  "  was  always  quickly  snapped  up  and  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  so  that  none  of  his  witticisms  can  be  retold 
without  risk  that  they  have  been  published  before.  But  I  think 
the  clever  things  he  said  in  his  last  public  speech,  at  the  Savage 
Club  dinner  in  1879,  are  not  generally  known,  and  I  will  quote 
one  or  two  of  them.  He  responded  for  the  Drama,  and  re- 
marked that  we  were  always  hearing  of  its  "  palmy  days."  "  In 
fact,"  he  went  on,  "as  we  look  back  on  history  we  find  the 
palmy  days  of  the  drama  getting  palmier  and  palmier,  until  they 
reach  such  a  degree  of  palminess  as  the  mind  of  man  cannot  con- 
ceive." Then  again,  "  People  are  always  speaking  of  the  decline 
of  the  drama.  I  verily  believe  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
they  did  not  speak  of  it.  Probably  Thespis,  when  he  went  about 
in  his  cart,  if  he  heard  that  a  circus  had  come  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, complained  that  the  drama  was  going  to  the  dogs 
while  the  public  were  going  to  the  horses." 

I  had  many  curious  experiences  of  the  stage  in  the  provinces, 
where  I  passed  several  years  of  my  life.  Not  many  people,  I 
think,  are  able  to  say  that  they  have  seen  Alfred  Wigan,  who 
was  essentially  a  light  comedian,  play  Shylock.  He  did  so  at 
Edinburgh  in  1864.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  produced  for 
his  benefit,  and  his  performance  of  the  Jew,  though  not  strong, 
was  clever  and  interesting.  In  the  earlier  acts  he  was  admir- 
able, but  his  physique  was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  trial 
scene.  Another  very  interesting  performance,  given,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  only  in  the  country,  was  that  of  Charles  Wyndham,  as 
Geoffrey  Delamayn  in  Wilkie  Collins's  Man  and  Wife.  The 
many  admirers  of  that  delightful  comedian  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  played  the  brutal  ruffian  to  perfection,  at  least  as 
well  as  Charles  Coghlan,  who  " created"  it.  Judging  from  this 
capital  bit  of  character  acting,  I  should  think  that  if  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham were  to  play  a  villain,  by  way  of  a  change,  he  would  astonish 
the  public  and  very  agreeably.  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  Barry  Sullivan  in  the  provinces,  where  he  was  much  more 
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appreciated  than  in  the  metropolis.  But  sometimes  he  was  very 
badly  supported  ;  and  I  once  saw  him  in  Richard  III.,  surrounded 
by  a  company  that  would  have  disgraced  a  barn.  A  shocking 
thing  happened  in  the  last  act.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  big 
clumsy  fellow,  came  on,  wearing  very  thick  gauntlets,  to  present 
the  Jockey  of  Norfolk  letter.  This  formed  a  double  sheet  of 
note  paper  folded,  but  instead  of  handing  it  at  once  to  Eichard, 
the  unhappy  man  tried  to  open  it  for  him  first,  keeping  poor 
Barry  waiting  in  an  attitude  and  a  temper  that  may  readily  be 
imagined.  In  vain  did  the  tragedian,  sotto  voce,  adjure  Jockey 
to  "give  me  the  infernal  thing."  The  Duke  was  too  polite  to 
deliver  the  document  unopened,  and,  after  struggling  with  it  for 
some  time,  at  last  tried  to  blow  the  leaves  apart.  Alas  !  he  only 
blew  the  paper  out  of  his  gloved  fingers  into  the  orchestra,  from 
which  it  was  handed  up  to  the  King  by  the  leader  of  the  band. 
Barry  Sullivan  did  not  smile  at  this  reminiscence  when  I 
reminded  him  of  it. 

I  often  met  Charles  Eeade  at  Leeds,  where  several  of  his  most 
noted  plays  were  first  produced  by  his  friend  John  Coleman.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next  to  him  in  the  otherwise 
empty  pit  at  the  rehearsal  of  his  Foul  Play,  and  had  the  honour 
to  be  very  summarily  snubbed  by  him  when  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  the  last  of  the  six  acts  of  that  drama  was  superfluous 
and  an  anti-climax.  I  am  sure  it  was,  as  he  had  brought  down 
the  curtain  splendidly  on  the  fifth  act,  and  the  sixth  was  a  most 
tedious  affair,  devoted  largely  to  the  detection  of  a  forgery  by  an 
expert.  But  Keade  was  rather  obstinate  when  any  proposal  to 
alter  his  pieces  was  made,  and  was  very  fond  also  of  showing, 
by  personal  illustration,  how  certain  scenes  in  them  should  be 
played.  He  would,  for  instance,  take  up  the  skirts  of  his  great 
coat,  and  with  ungainly  steps  teach  a  young  girl  how  to  trip 
gracefully  down  the  stage.  And  one  evening,  after  enunciating 
a  very  ingenious  theory  as  to  the  source  of  Garrick's  success,  he 
amused  us  immensely  by  getting  up  and  "  acting  as  Garrick 
probably  did."  He  was  not  offended  at  our  laughter  at  his 
absurd  attempt,  but  joined  heartily  in  it  himself  at  last. 

An  oddity  whom  I  knew  in  the  provinces  was  old  Joseph' 
Hobson,  manager  and  proprietor  of  more  than  one  theatre  in 
Leeds.  He  was  a  very  vulgar  and  ignorant  man,  but  a  good- 
natured  and  shrewd  one,  and  he  left  a  large  fortune  gained  by 
his  successful  enterprises.  Hobson  was  not  an  expert  connois- 
seur of  dramatic  art,  and  usually  measured  merit  by  the 
"receipts."  He  did  not  say — but  was  just  the  sort  of  man  who 
might  have  said,  if  Macbeth  or  Hamlet  did  not  happen  to  draw 
under  his  management — "You  can  tell  Mr.  Shakspere  from  me 
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that  he  won't  write  any  more  plays  for  my  theatre."  But  what 
he  did  say  to  me  once  was  almost  as  funny.  A  touring  company 
had  brought  The  Bells  down,  and  the  version  was  pretty  much 
the  same  as  that  which  Mr.  Irving  has  made  so  famous.  And 
the  last  act  closed  with  the  same  startling  and  novel  situation — 
the  sudden  death  of  Mathias,  without  a  word,  immediately  after 
the  terrible  vision  of  the  trial.  It  brought  down  the  curtain  as 
effectively  as  usual,  but  somehow  it  did  not  please  old  Hobson. 
When  asked  his  opinion  of  the  unconventional  ending,  he  shook 
his  head  and  said,  ''Don't  quite  like  it — don't  like  it,  my  boy. 
I  think  he  ought  to  have  come  forward,  and  said,  '  This  is  the 
result  of  crime,'  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  then  died."  But 
I  have  known  ignorance  in  other  quarters,  where  it  was  less 
excusable.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  a  provincial  newspaper 
reporter,  deputed  on  an  emergency  to  notice  a  play,  once  asked 
me,  "  Didn't  Shakspere  write  The  Lady  of  Lyons  /  "  Nor  was 
it  the  same  dramatic  critic,  but  another,  who,  when  Miss  Glyn 
produced  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  at  Edinburgh,  inquired  who  was 
the  author  of  the  play,  and,  being  told  that  it  was  by  Webster, 
observed,  "Ah,  yes,  I  see — one  of  his  regular  Adelphi  dramas." 
Yet  the  gentleman  had  had  a  hint  in  the  curious  line  in  the  bills, 
which  naively  described  the  tragedy  as  being  by  "  old  John 
Webster,"  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake. 


ME.  HENEY  IEVING  IN  A  NEW  PLAY. 
BY  AUSTIN  BRERETON. 

IT  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Irving's  generosity  in  play- 
ing the  chief  part  in  Mr.  Conan  Doyle's  piece,  as  a  prelude  to 
The  Bells,  will  not  prove  too  much  of  a  good  thing.     The  aged 
Corporal  and  the  guilt-haunted  Mathias   are  characters  which 
entail  great  nervous  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  actor. 
Irving  has  hitherto  considered  the  interpretation  of  the  murderer 
of  the  Polish  Jew  as  sufficient  for  the  work  of  an  evening, 
playgoers,  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  have  been 
amply  satisfied  with  that  single  achievement.     Now,  however, 
Mr.  Irving  precedes  his  performance  of  Mathias,  which  is  just 
vivid,  as  powerful,  as  thrilling  as  ever,  with  the  portrayal  of  the 
Waterloo  veteran  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Doyle.     For  it  cannot 
said  that  the  originator  of  the  little  play  has  provided  Mr.  Inn 
with  a  character  which  is  at  all  commensurate  with  his  ability. 
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The  piece,  indeed,  can  hardly  claim  to  be  a  dramatic  work.  It 
does  not  exhibit  any  of  the  playwright's  craft,  and  its  dramatic 
fibre  is  thinly  spread.  It  is,  in  reality,  but  a  framework  for  the 
actor  to  elaborate,  to  magnify,  to  endow  with  life.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  monologue,  for,  although  the  programme  names 
three  parts,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Corporal,  there  is  only  one 
character  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  sketch.  And,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  actor,  that  character  would  be  vague,  shadowy,  indefinite. 
Technically  considered,  Mr.  Doyle's  piece  will  not  bear  analysis. 
But,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  portrayal  of  what  is  commonly  called 
"character,"  as  that  element  is  understood  on  the  stage,  it  affords 
Mr.  Irving  an  opportunity  for  the  painting  of  one  more  finished 
picture.  Therein  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  A  Story  of  Waterloo, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Bristol,  on 
September  21. 

The  story  of  the  piece  has  already  been  described  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  And  that  story  could  hardly 
be  less  slight.  It  contains  the  suggestion  of  a  dramatic  idea, 
the  germ  of  a  drama,  but  nothing  more.  The  only  value  of  the 
play,  considered  in  that  light,  is  the  contrast  between  the  old 
age,  decay,  and  death  of  the  Corporal,  and  the  girlishness  and 
dawn  of  love  and  womanhood  of  Norah,  the  veteran's  grand-niece, 
But  nothing  is  made  of  this  idea,  nothing  comes  of  it.  Were  it 
not,  on  one  hand,  for  the  admirable  art  and  the  great  personality 
of  Mr.  Irving,  and,  on  the  other,  for  the  prettiness,  the  simplicity, 
and  the  naturalness  of  the  interpreter  of  Norah,  the  idea,  such  as 
it  is,  would  be  entirely  lost.  The  chief  defect  of  the  drama  is  its 
lack  of  action.  Turned  into  the  last  chapter  of  a  novel,  it  would 
probably  make  a  fine  piece  of  word-painting.  As  a  play,  it  is 
deficient  in  virility. 

So  that  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  certainly  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
his  chief  interpreter.  And  the  debt  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  which  is  due  by  most  dramatists  to  their  interpreters. 
Good  parts,  it  is  said,  and  with  much  truth,  make  good  actors. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg.  This  is 
decidedly  a  case  in  point.  The  dramatic  fragment  is  only  made, 
possible  by  the  acting  of  Mr.  Irving.  The  player,  in  this  case, 
gives  life  to  a  mere  skeleton,  as  the  part  of  Corporal  Gregory 
Brewster  is  written.  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  if  the  part 
is  worthy  of  all  the  attention,  all  the  wealth  of  detail,  all  the 
elaboration,  all  the  painstaking  art  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  actor.  And  many  people  will  think  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  genius  of  the  famous  player  who  has  brought  the  part 
into  prominence  by  his  individuality  and  his  special  ability. 
The  part,  even  as  acted,  is  not  sufficiently  strong,  not  sufficiently 
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determined,  to  take  its  place  with  the  most  notable  of  Mr, 
living's  achievements.  It  is  altogether  too  shadowy,  hut, 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Irving,  it  is  needless  to  say,  spares  no  pain 
make  the  picture  perfect.  His  presentment  of  the  old  sul  ; 
who  remembers  only  the  glory  and  heroic  deeds  of  departed  days, 
is  a  fine  bit  of  character  acting  of  the  very  best  sort.  It  is  not) 
more,  for  that  is  the  limit  of  the  part.  It  has  no  fin- 
possibility.  It  is  not  greatly  humorous;  it  is  not  deeply  pathetic. 
It  has  one  or  two  light  touches,  and  it  is,  in  the  end,  serious  if 
not  altogether  sad.  The  death  of  the  veteran  is,  in  fact,  a  happy 
release  for  him.  The  intense  interest  created  by  the  character 
lies  entirely  with  the  actor.  It  must,  therefore,  be  insisted 
that  Mr.  Doyle  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  a  player  of  so 
pronounced  a  personality,  of  such  exceptional  ability,  and  of  so 
great  a  popularity,  for  his  thin,  vaporous  hero.  In  dealing  with 
such  a  part,  an  actor  might  be  forgiven  if  he  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  common  sense  and  lapsed  into  the  ludicrous. 
For  the  dividing  line  is  extremely  shallow*.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  an  actor,  even  of  average  talent, 
could  not  wholly  retain  the  serious  interest  of  any 
audience  in  such  a  part.  Mr.  Irving,  however,  succeeds,, 
unquestionably,  in  so  doing.  Until  the  last  moments,  it  is 
acting  in  little,  but  what  admirable  acting  it  is  !  And  the  death 
scene  is  superb.  It  does  not  harrow  ;  it  is  not  intended  to  do  so. 
The  approach  of  death  is  very  cleverly  indicated,  and  the  death 
itself,  while  by  no  means  repulsive,  is  extremely  powerful.  As  for 
Mr.  Irving's  "  make-up,"  that  is  one  more  triumph  for  the  actor 
whose  accomplishment  in  this  matter  is  no  longer  a  question  for 
wonderment.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  accorded  Miss  Annie 
Hughes,  who  imparted  a  refreshingly  natural  air  of  sweet 
simplicity  and  pure  girlishness  to  the  part  of  Norah,  which  she 
endowed,  moreover,  with  life. 


DID  VOLTAIRE  AND  GOLDSMITH  MEET  ? 

BY  ARTHUR  ESCOTT. 

>0  biography  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  might  be  deemed  compku- 
unless  it  included  an  account  which  he  gave  in  an  obscure 
magazine  of  an  evening  under  Voltaire's  roof.  "  In  company  which 
he  either  disliked  or  despised,"  we  are  told  of  the  philosopher. 
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"  few  could  be  more  reserved  than  he  ;  but  when  he  was  warmed 
in  discourse,  and  had  got  over  a  hesitating  manner  which  some- 
times he  was  subject  to,  it  was  rapture  to  hear  him.  His  meagre 
visage  seemed  insensibly  to  gather  beauty ;  every  muscle  in  it 
had  meaning,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  unusual  brightness.  The 
person  who  writes  this  memoir,  who  had  the  honour  and  the 
pleasure  of  being  his  acquaintance,  remembers  to  have  seen 
him  in  a  select  company  of  wits  of  both  sexes  at  Paris,  when  the 
subject  happened  to  turn  upon  English  taste  and  learning. 
Fonteuelle,  who  was  of  the  party,  and  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  language  or  authors  of  the  country  he  undertook  to 
•condemn,  with  a  spirit  truly  vulgar  began  to  revile  both.  Diderot, 
who  liked  the  English,  and  knew  something  of  their  literary 
pretensions,  attempted  to  vindicate  their  poetry  and  learning,  but 
with  unequal  abilities.  The  company  quickly  perceived  that 
Fontenelle  was  superior  in  the  dispute,  and  were  surprised  at 
•the  silence  which  Voltaire  had  preserved  all  the  former  part  of 
the  night,  particularly  as  the  conversation  happened  to  turn 
upon  one  of  his  favourite  topics.  Fontenelle  continued  his 
triumph  till  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  Voltaire  appeared  at  last 
roused  from  his  reverie.  His  whole  frame  seemed  animated. 
He  began  his  defence  with  the  utmost  elegance  mixed  with  spirit, 
and  now  and  then  let  fall  the  finest  strokes  of  raillery  upon  his 
antagonist ;  arid  his  harangue  lasted  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  must  confess  that,  whether  from  national  partiality 
or  from  the  elegant  sensibility  of  his  manner,  I  never  was  so 
much  charmed,  nor  did  I  ever  remember  so  absolute  a  victory  as 
he  gained  in  the  dispute." 

The  minds  of  Goldsmith's  biographers  have  been  greatly 
exercised  over  this  graphic  little  narrative.  It  was  only  in 
1755  or  1756,  during  the  wanderings  which  inspired  him  with 
the  idea  of  the  Traveller,  that  such  an  incident  could  have 
occurred  in  his  presence,  and  Voltaire,  exiled  from  France  two  or 
three  years  before,  was  then  residing  at  his  first  Swiss  home,  the 
Delices,  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva.  Consequently,  the  meeting 
could  not  have  taken  place  "  at  Paris."  Forster,  however,  regards 
the  error  as  at  worst  a  slip  of  the  pen.  "  The  passage,"  he  says, 
••"  is  loosely  written,  does  not  appear  in  a  work  which  bore  the 
writer's  name,  and  may  either  have  been  tampered  with  by  others, 
or  even  mistakenly  set  down  by  himself  in  confusion  of  memory." 
The  biographer  then  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  conversation  was 
•held  at  the  Delices,  although  "if  anything  of  great  strictness 
were  involved,"  it  might  be  "  open  to  question "  whether 
Fontenelle  or  Diderot  was  there  to  have  a  share  in  it.  And 
on  the  strength  of  this  suggestion  he  gives  the  rein  to  his  imagina- 
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tion :  "  It  is  possible  that  when  the  great  Frenchman  heard  in 
later  years  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Englishman,  he  may  have 
remembered  this  night  at  Les  Delices  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
young  admirer— he  may  have  recalled,  with  a  smile  for  its  fervent 
zeal,  the  pale,  sad  face,  with  its  two  great  wrinkles  between 
the  eyebrows,  but  redeemed  from  ugliness  or  contempt  by  its 
kind  expression  of  simplicity,  as  his  own  was  by  its  wonderful 
intellect  and  look  of  unutterable  mockery."  Very  different  is  the 
view  that  Macaulay  takes  of  the  matter.  In  his  short  life  of 
Goldsmith,  looking  only  to  the  poet's  scanty  respect  for  "strict 
veracity, "he  describes  the  statement  in  effect  as  a  deliberate  con- 
coction—as what  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh  would  have  called  a 
"  big  thumping  lie  "  from  beginning  to  end. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  valid  doubt  that  in  this  instance 
Macaulay  was  right.  At  first  sight,  it  is  true,  the  story  is 
credible  enough.  Voltaire  extended  his  hospitality  to  friends 
and  strangers  alike,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  a  poet 
roaming  about  Switzerland  should  have  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  him  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
writer  who  had  long  filled  Europe  with  his  fame,  whose 
retreat  had  become  a  sort  of  Mecca,  and  who  felt  particular 
pleasure  in  welcoming  anybody  from  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  several  reasons  for  accepting  the  conclusion 
which  Macaulay  based  exclusively  upon  Goldsmith's  notorious 
un truthfulness.  Voltaire's  correspondence,  though  so  ample 
that  we  might  almost  obtain  from  it  a  narrative  of  his  life  from 
day  to  day,  contains  nothing  to  show  that  in  1755  or  1756  he 
was  visited  by  an  awkward  young  Irishman,  by  Fontenelle,  or  by 
Diderot.  Fontenelle  had  reached  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  and, 
extremely  feeble  both  in  mind  and  in  body,  was  as  little  able  to 
take  part  in  three  hours'  animated  controversy,  especially  after 
midnight,  as  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  from  Paris  to 
Geneva  in  the  jolting  coaches  of  those  days.  Lastly,  Diderot, 
then  in  the  prime  of  life,  far  from  being  inferior  in  argumentative 
power  to  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  mental  decreptitude,  was  a 
talker  of  the  highest  calibre.  "Every  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge," writes  Marmontel,  "  was  so  familiar  to  him,  so  present  to 
his  mind,  that  he  always  appeared  ready  for  what  might  be  said 
to  him,  and  his  most  sudden  perceptions  were  like  the  results  of 
recent  study  or  long  meditation."  It  may  be  urged  that  Gold- 
smith mistook  two  of  Voltaire's  guests  for  Fontenelle  and  the 
founder  of  the  Encyclopedia;  but  this  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case  with  one  who  felt  the  keenest  interest  in  the  "  awe- 
inspiring  professors  of  literature."  Altogether,  unpleasant  as  it 
may  be  to  reject  so  pretty  an  anecdote  as  that  under  notice,  we 
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cannot  but  think  that  the  poet  was  impelled  by  the  necessity  of 
making  "  copy"  to  invent  it— that  the  vivid  portrait  he  drew  of 
Voltaire  was  not  the  outcome  of  observation  at  first  hand. 


FROM.  THE  DIANTHUS  TO  THE  EDELWEISS. 
BY  ARTHUR  W.  PINERO. 

White  lady  in  thy  convent  in  the  cloud, 
Unfold  the  secret  of  thy  blanched  cheek  ! 
Is  there  no  grosser  knowledge  thou  wouldst  seek  ? 
Nun  of  the  mountains,  dost  thou  wait  for  death, 
With  drooping  eyelid  and  with  measured  breath, 
Taking  the  hue  of  a  becoming  shroud  ? 

Or  art  thou  sickly,  envious,  and  pale 
From  discontentment  with  thy  lot  on  high  ; 
And  dost  thou  long  to  learn  to  blush,  to  sigh, 
To  love,  to  lose,  to  wither,  and  to  die 
From  us,  thy  tinted  sisters  of  the  vale  ? 

Maloja,  August,  1894. 
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portraits. 

ME.  WILLAKD. 

IT  is  almost  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Mr.  Willard,  at 
1     the  mature  age  of  sixteen,  became  an  actor  by  profession. 
His  parents  had  the  old-fashioned  prejudice  against  the  stage,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  longing  to  win  distinction  upon  it. 
For  some  years  he  was  in  the  stock   company  on  the  western 
circuit,  acquiring  valuable  experience  under  decidedly  hard  con- 
ditions.    Later,  at  Glasgow,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  JSothern, 
who  gave  him  an  engagement.     He  also  had  the  advantage  of 
acting  under  Charles  Mathews,  Phelps,  Helen  Faucit,  and  Barry 
Sullivan.     Presently  he  obtained  a  firm  footing  on  the  London 
stage,    especially   by   appearing    at    the    Princess's   as   Clifford 
Armytage  in  The  Lights  of  London,  the    Spider  in  The  Silver 
King,  Philip  Eoyston  in  The  Eomany  Eye,  and  Tarquin  in  Lord 
Lytton's  Brutus.     For  the  representation  of  cold-blooded  scoun- 
drelism,  polished  or  unpolished,  he  showed  an  aptitude  which 
threatened  to  confine  him  to  this  class  of  characters.    "  Hanging's 
too  good  for  him,"  an  old  lady  in  the  pit  once  declared.    Luckily, 
he  had  the  versatility  to  rise  above  the  narrow  groove  into  which 
he  had  run.     In  1889,  after  adding  the  part  of  Jim  the  Penman 
to  his  list,  he  identified  himself  with  Cyrus  Blenkarn,  the  amiable 
old  enthusiast  in  The  Middleman,  and  in  the  following  year  with  the 
tender  and  ardent-minded  young  clergyman  in  Judah .    Since  that 
time  he  has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the  United  States,  where  he 
played  Hamlet.     Of  his  latest  impersonation,   Professor  Good- 
willie,  it  is  needless  to  speak.     If  Mr.  Willard  has  yet  something 
to  learn  in  the  matter  of  blank-verse,  as  some  American  err 
of  his  Hamlet  have  asserted,  his  acting  is  at  least   marked  1>\ 
many  high  qualities — strong  grasp  of  character,  artistic  feeling, 
sincerity  of  purpose,  truth  to  nature,  attention  to  necessary  detail, 
and  an  individuality  at  once  robust  and  distinct.     He  luis  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.     Before  producing  The  Mid 
man,  in   order    to   make   the   intended    picture   as   accurate  as 
possible,   he   spent   some   time   at   Stoke,   Worcester,   and   the 
Lambeth  pottery.     "  One  would  imagine,"  it  was  authoritatively 
stated,  "  that  some  excitable  and  clever  potter  had  turned  actor, 
not  that  an    actor   had  turned  potter."     In  the   words   of  one 
critic,     Mr.   Willard   "  supplies  a  remarkable   illustration   of   a 
revolution   that  is   rapidly  conquering  the  conservatism  of  the 
stage — the  substitution  of  naturalism  for  the  'stagy.'  ' 
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IN   LONDON. 

THE  marked  dulness  which  distinguished  theatrical  affairs 
during  the  month  of  August  has  rapidly  yielded  to 
activity,  and  on  all  sides  there  is  a  spirit  of  enterprise  unusual 
even  for  this  period  of  the  year.  The  public  also  has  shown 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  new  productions,  and,  with 
improved  attendance,  the  prospects  of  a  favourable  autumn 
season  at  the  theatres  are  decidedly  cheering. 

THE  NEW  WOMAN. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY.    Produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  Sept.  1. 


Gerald  Cazenove     . .     Mr.  FRKD  TERRY. 
Colonel  Cazenove    ..     Mr.  CYRIL  MAUDE. 
Captain  Sylvester  . .     Mr.  J.  G.  GRAHAME. 


Lady  Wargrave      . .     Miss  ROSE  LECLERCQ. 
Mrs.  Sylvester. .      . .     Miss  ALMA  MURRAY. 
Enid  Bethune  ..     ..     Miss  LAURA  GRAVES. 


Mr.  Armstrong. .     ..     Mr.  WILLIAM  WYES.  Victoria  Vivash      ..     Miss  GERTRUDE  WARDEN. 

Percy  Pettigrew      . .     Mr.  STEWART  CHAMPION.         Dr.  Mary  Bethune  . .     Miss  IRENE  RICKARDS. 
Wells Mr.  J.  BYRON.  |    Margery  Armstrong      Miss  WINIFRED  EMERY. 

Mr.  Grundy's  latest  comedy  possesses  all  the  most  marked 
features  characteristic  of  its  author's  work.  Singularly  enough, 
at  one  moment  it  dazzles  by  its  brilliancy,  at  another  it  surprises 
by  its  conventionality.  The  opening  scenes  are  written  with  a 
pungency,  vigour,  and  satirical  force  that  enchain  the  attention, 
and  raise  expectation  to  the  highest  point.  If  only  the  pace 
will  last !  But  The  New  Woman,  unfortunately,  is  not,  if  the 
expression  may  be  pardoned,  a  stayer.  She  starts  at  a  gallop  and 
ends  in  a  trot.  The  first  act,  although  little  of  moment  occurs 
in  it,  is  out  and  away  the  best.  Dialogue  and  characterization, 
with  one  slight  reservation,  are  alike  excellent.  The  wit  is  of  the 
finest  quality — keen  epigram  and  quaint  aphorism  tread  each 
other's  heel.  There  is  promise  in  every  line — a  pledge  of  still 
better  things  to  come  in  every  sentence.  Of  story  there  has  been 
so  far  but  the  slightest  indication ;  still  with  Dumas's  famous  recom- 
mendation, Soignez  V exposition,  in  one's  mind,  there  is  as  yet  no  need 
to  complain  on  that  score.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Grundy  has  never  yet 
shown  himself  to  be  a  master  in  the  art  of  constructing  a  dramatic 
story.  From  The  Silver  Shield  to  The  New  Woman  this  has 
always  proved  a  stumbling-block  in  his  path.  Nor  has  he  suc- 
ceeded in  surmounting  it  in  the  present  instance.  Where 
symmetry  and  cohesion  are  required  he  offers  disproportion  and 
laxity.  The  third  act  of  his  new  comedy  in  particular  displays 
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a  want  of  grip,  of  contrast,  and  of  direct  progressive  movement 
that  serves  materially  to  weaken  its  effect.  The  fourth 
is  trivial  and  without  dramatic  significance.  Nor  does 
the  main  theme  of  the  piece  display  those  qualities  of 
freshness  and  originality  which  the  title  would  lead  one 
to  expect.  If  Mrs.  Sylvester  be  intended  to  typify  the  new 
woman,  it  can  only  be  said  that  she  contrives  with  wonderful 
success  to  reproduce  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  peculiar 
to  the  old  from  Eve  downwards.  This  confusion  of  ideas  on  the 
author's  part  is  also  apparent  in  the  drawing  of  his  heroine,  who 
with  startling  rapidity  develops  properties  of  the  most  contrary 
description.  It  is  not  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  new  sister- 
hood is  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  play.  Sketches  of  three 
"  advanced  "  women  there  are,  but  so  highly  coloured  are  the 
portraits  that  in  a  great  measure  the  circumstance  deprives  the 
author's  satire  of  its  sting.  With  all  its  faults,  The  New  Woman 
is,  nevertheless,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  stage,  if  only  by 
reason  of  its  clever  dialogue  and  literary  quality.  Two  characters 
it  contains  stand  out  as  living,  sentient  beings,  and  these — 
Lady  Wargrave  and  Colonel  Cazenove — are  played  by  Miss  Rose 
Leclercq  and  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  in  a  manner  that  hardly  falls 
short,  if  at  all,  of  perfection.  Mr.  Fred  Terry  plays  the  hero's 
part  with  a  manliness  and  sincerity  that  help  appreciably  to 
minimize  the  priggishness  of  the  character,  while  Miss  Winifred 
Emery  as  Margery  is  by  turns  prettily  hoydenish,  pathetic,  and 
passionate.  Miss  Alma  Murray  makes  quite  the  most  of  the 
unsympathetic  Mrs.  Sylvester,  and  minor  characters  find 
capable  representatives  in  Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame,  Mr.  W.  Wyes, 
Miss  Laura  Graves,  Miss  Irene  Eickards,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Warden. 


THE  DERBY  WINNER. 

By  Sir  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS,  CECIL  RALEIGH,  and  HENRY  HAMILTON. 
Produced  at  Drury  Lane,  September  15. 

The  Duchess  of  Milford        Mrs.  JOHN  WOOD. 

The  Countess  of  Desborough          Miss  BEATRICE  LAMB. 

Mrs.  Donelly Miss  LOUISE  MOOI.IK. 

Annette  Donelly  (her  daughter) Miss  PATTIE  BROWSE. 

Vivien  Darville..         ..         Miss  ALMA  STANLEY. 

Mary  Aylmer  (nursery  governess  to  the  Desboroughs)         ..    Miss  HETTY  Di 
Nnrsp  Liimlpv  ••     Miss  AMY  ABBOTT. 

Thwart  3  Desborough        "        '.'.        Mr.  ABTHI-R  BJ>CRCHIEH. 

Harold,  Viscount  Fernside  (his  son)        ,  Mlw  B^»W  HruiiEs. 


Colonel  Myles  Donelly 

Major  Geoffrey  Mostyn    I 

Capt.  Lord  Chisholm        [•  (of  the  43rd  Hussars) 

Rupert  Leigh 


Mr.  JAMES  EAST. 
Mr.  CHAULBS  CABTWRIOHT. 
Mr.  RUDGE  HARDING. 
Mr.  CHARLES  DALTOH. 
Mr.  ERStsr  LAWFORD. 


Cyprian  Streatfield  (late  Surgeon-Captain,  A.M.8.,  Retired)    Mr.  GEOROE  GIDDESS. 

Joe  Aylmer  (a  Trainer)         Mr.  LIONEL  Ru 

Dick  Hammond  (a  Jockey) Mr.  HARRY  EVERSMKLD. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying,  now  that  the  result  has 
been  crowned  with  success,  that  in  undertaking  to  furnish  the 
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usual  autumn  drama  for  Drury  Lane  Sir  Augustus  Harris  and  his 
collaborateurs  had  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  before  them. 
Not  only  were  they  confronted  by  the  danger  which  comparison 
with  former  achievements  at  the  same  house  was  bound  to  pro 
voke,  but  there  was  also  the  risk  created  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
triumvirate  of  authors  two  had  enjoyed  but  little  experience  in 
the  production  of  pieces  of  the  dimensions  required  to  fill  the 
vast  stage  at  Drury  Lane.  Happily  any  fears  on  those  grounds 
were  speedily  set  at  rest  by  the  almost  instantaneous  success  of 
The  Derby  Winner.  That  the  opening  scenes  of  the  drama 
dragged  a  little  on  the  first  night  may  be  conceded  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  authors  got  fairly  to  work,  as  soon  as  development  of  plot 
took  the  place  of  superfluous  dialogue,  the  attention  of  the  public 
became  firmly  riveted  upon  the  scene  before  them,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  relax  until  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  the  last  tableau 
amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  all  present.  Nor  must  this 
be  deemed  surprising,  since  the  new  play  contains  all  the 
elements  that  make  for  success  with  a  popular  audience. 
Elaborated  with  no  slight  dexterity,  the  story  treats  of  the  gradual 
estrangement,  effected  by  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  a  scoundrel 
named  Major  Mostyn,  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Desborough ; 
of  the  impending  ruin  of  the  former,  who  has  staked  everything 
on  the  success  of  his  horse  Clipstone  at  Epsom  ;  of  the  villain's 
attempt  to  secure  the  "  crack  "  at  a  forced  sale,  and  its  frustration 
by  the  Duchess  of  Milford,  a  true  "sportsman"  and  staunch 
friend ;  of  the  reconciliation  of  husband  and  wife,  brought 
together  by  the  good-natured  Duchess,  over  the  bed  of  their  sick 
child;  and  of  Mostyn's  final  but  futile  endeavour  to  ruin 
Desborough  by  drugging  his  jockey  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Derby  is  about  to  be  run.  Of  the  various  scenes  which  form  a 
setting  to  the  story  all  are  distinguished  by  rare  magnificence. 
Special  praise  must,  however,  be  given  to  the  brilliant  military 
ball,  in  which  the  officers'  uniforms  and  ladies'  dresses  offer  so 
dazzling  a  contrast ;  to  the  scene  at  Tattersall's,  a  wonderfully 
realistic  reproduction  of  the  well-known  original ;  and,  above  all,  to 
the  last  tableau,  representing  the  course  at  Epsom,  with  its 
animated  crowd,  amusing  incidents,  and  exciting  struggle  for  the 
Blue  Riband.  To  the  general  performance  equal  commendation 
is  due.  As  the  kind-hearted,  genial,  and  sportive  Duchess  of 
Milford,  Mrs.  John  Wood  easily  proved  that  in  broad  comedy 
she  is  without  a  supeiior,  and  scarcely  an  equal,  on  the  stage. 
Nothing  more  delicious,  natural,  or  humorous  could  well  be 
imagined  than  her  acting  in  a  part  which  has  obviously  been 
written  expressly  to  suit  her.  Another  admirable  performance 
was  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  Cartwright,  as  Major  Mostyn ; 
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his  quiet  and  restrained  manner  proved  extraordinarily  effective. 
Miss  Alma   Stanley,  as  the  adventuress,  Vivien   D;u  ville,   con- 
tributed not  a  little  by  her  bold  and  finely  conceived  im, 
tion  to  the  success  of  the  evening  ;  while  Mr.  Arthur  Bourcl 
and   Miss   Beatrice  Lamb,   as  the  Earl  and  Countess,   h< 
materially  to  ensure  the  same   desirable  result.     Mention  also 
should    be     made    of     Mr.    George    Giddens    as    an    amorous 
surgeon ;  of  Miss  Pattie  Browne  as  his  pretty  sweetheart ;   and, 
in  less  important   parts,   of   Miss  Louise  Moodie,   Miss    II 
Dene,  Mr.   Kuflge    Harding,  Mr.    Charles    Dalton,   Mr.   Lionel 
Kignold,  and  Mr.  Harry  Eversfield. 


THE  FATAL  CARD. 

By  C.  HADDON  CHAMBERS  and  B.  C.  STEPHENSON.    Produced  at  the  Adelphi 


Gerald  Austen 

George  Forrester  (after 

wards  Marrable).. 
Ha^ry  Burgess. . 
A.  K.  Auttten     . .     .. 
James  Dixon    . 


Mr.  WILLIAM  TERRISS.  [  Terence  O'Flynn    . .     . .     Mr.  RICHARD  P  -;RDON 


Mr.  MURRAY  CARSO.V. 
Mr.  HARRY  NICHOLLS. 
Mr.  CHARLES  FULTON. 


Margaret  Marrable       . .  Miss  MILLWARD. 

Mercedes Miss  VANE. 

Cecile  Austen Mis*  LACKA  LINDEN. 

Miss  Penelope  Austen  . .  Miss  SOPHIE  LARKI>. 


Mr.  W.  jL.  ABIKOUON.    I  Kate  Three  Stars   ..     ..     Miss  Du  FOYE. 


No  stronger  or  more  interesting  drama  than  The  Fatal  Card 
has  been  seen  at  the  Adelphi  for  many  a  day.  That  it  is  not 
entirely  free  from  faults,  and  faults  of  a  sufficiently  serious  nature, 
may  at  once  be  admitted  ;  but,  when  all  has  been  said  for  and 
against,  the  merits  of  the  play  will  be  found  immeasurably  to 
outweigh  its  defects.  The  story,  if  familiar  in  many  of  its  details, 
is  deftly  set  forth,  and  furnishes  matter  for  at  least  three  powerful 
scenes.  These,  briefly  stated,  represent  the  attempted  lynching 
of  a  scoundrel  in  Colorado  and  his  prompt  rescue  by  the  hero ; 
the  murder  of  a  niggardly  banker  by  a  couple  of  desperadoes  in 
circumstances  that  point  to  the  dead  man's  son  as  the  culprit ; 
and  finally  the  destruction  of  the  villain  by  means  of  an  infernal 
machine,  the  explosion  of  which  brings  the  walls  of  his  laboratory 
tumbling  about  his  ears,  and  finally  buries  him  beneath  their 
weight.  With  the  ingenuity  of  skilled  workmen,  the  auti 
have  contrived  to  elaborate  those  incidents  in  a  manner  so  stimu- 
lating and  so  dramatic  as  to  ensure  the  breathless  attention  of 
their  audience.  The  final  catastrophe,  especially,  is  approached 
and  developed  with  such  genuine  ability  that  it  would  of  itself 
suffice  to  make  the  success  of  many  a  worse  melodrama.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  to  be  said  that  this  success  might,  with  a  more 
exacting  public,  have  been  seriously  jeopardised  by  the  exceeding 
feebleness  of  the  interpolated  comedy  scenes  and  the  lack  of 
feminine  interest  which  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
the  play.  To  describe  the  humorous  episodes  as  puerile  would 
be  merely  to  state  half  of  a  case,  that  can  only  be  rendered  com- 
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plete  by  the  addition  of  the  word  vulgar.  Grave  as  these  defects 
are  in  a  piece  that  aims,  and  successfully  aims,  at  reaching  a 
higher  literary  level  than  is  customarily  attained  by  Adelphi  melo- 
drama, they  were  allowed  to  pass  almost  without  protest  by  a 
first  night  audience.  Happily  for  the  result,  the  most  dangerous 
scene  of  all,  in  which  a  gentleman,  clad  in  the  scantiest  of  bathing 
costumes,  is  called  upon  to  make  a  love  declaration  from  behind 
a  mass  of  bulrushes,  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls, 
whose  personal  popularity  alone  served  to  extricate  him  from  the 
dangerous  position  in  which  the  authors  had  placed  him.  Apart 
from  the  play,  two  remarkably  powerful  performances  render  the 
production  memorable.  Mr.  Murray  Carson  has  before  now  done 
much  promising  work,  but  nothing  so  fine  as  his  portrait  of 
George  Marrable,  the  erstwhile  desperado  and,  subsequently, 
unscrupulous  man  of  business.  Not  only  in  conception  but  in 
realization,  the  character  impressess  by  its  bold  outlines,  its  subtle 
significance,  its  absolute  fidelity.  Equal  praise  is  due  to  the 
James  Dixon  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Abingdon,  whose  impersonation  of 
Marrable's  cowardly,  repulsive,  and  heartless  accomplice  was  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind.  Hero  and  heroine  are  but  poorly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  piece,  but  such  as  they  are  they  found  competent 
representatives  in  Mr.  William  Terriss  and  Miss  Mill  ward.  For 
the  rest,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  Mr.  Charles  Fulton,  Miss  Vane, 
Miss  Laura  Linden,  and  Miss  Sophie  Larkin  as  thoroughly 
efficient  in  their  respective  ways. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  BBILLIANTS. 

A  Comic  Opera  in  three  acts,  from  the  German.  By  Herren  THEODOR  TAUBE  and  ISIDOR  FUCHS. 
Adapted  by  Mr.  BRANDON  THOMAS.  Composed  b  y  Mr.  EDWARD  JAKOBOWSKI.  Produced  at  the 
Lyceum,  September  8. 

Florian  Bauer    . .     . .     Mr.  HUBERT  WILKE.          I    Max       Mr.  FRFD  WRIGHT,  Ju.v. 

Delia  Fontina    ..     ..     Mr.  ARTHUR  WILLIAMS.    |    Peppo Mr.  COMPTON  COUTTS. 


Lucca  Rabbiato. .     . .  Mr.  W.  H.  DENNY. 

Grelotto        Mr.  JOHN  LE  HAY. 

Major  Victor    Pulve- 

rtitzer       Mr.  AVON  SAXON. 

Count  Radaman  Cap- 

rimonte Mr.  OWEN  WESTFORD. 


Andrea Mr.  RUPERT  LISTER. 

Madame  Engelstein. .  Madame  AMADI. 

Emma Miss  LIZZIE  RUGGLES. 

Orsola Miss  ANNIE  MEYERS. 

Head  Matron      ..     ..  Miss  BERTHA  STAUNTON. 

Betta      Miss  LILLIAN  RUSSELL. 


Mcritz Mr.  FRED  STOREY. 

Splendor  et  praterea  nihil  might  fairly  be  offered  as  the  most 
fitting  commentary  on  The  Queen  of  Brilliants .  Never,  probably, 
has  a  framework  so  magnificent,  so  dazzling  in  its  beauty,  been 
provided  for  so  inept  and  inconsequent  a  piece.  Absolute 
coherence  in  the  plot  of  an  ordinary  comic  opera  is,  of  course, 
hardly  to  be  expected,  but  that  some  faint  semblance  of  a 
story  should  occasionally  be  discoverable  does  not  seem  an 
unreasonable  demand.  The  German  authors  of  The  Queen  of 
Brilliants,  and  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  the  adapter,  would,  how- 
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ever,  appear  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  if  only  they  can 
induce  the  public  to  follow  their  lead,  all  may  yet  be  for  the  bust 
in  this  best  of  stage  worlds.  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Grau,  the 
temporary  lessees  of  the  Lyceum,  have,  at  any  rate,  left 
nothing  undone  to  please  the  eye  by  furnishing  a  series  of 
gorgeous  and  magnificent  tableaux.  Through  these  flits  a 
sumptuously  attired  crowd  of  courtiers,  heralds,  dancers,  fishing- 
girls,  and  students,  who,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Mr.  Charl.  . 
Harris,  perform  from  time  to  time  bewildering  evolutions  of  the 
most  marvellous  kind.  Unfortunately,  when  the  interest  excited 
by  these  has  died  away  there  is  little  or  nothing  left  to  attract. 
Of  Mr.  Jakobowski's  music  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is 
pleasing,  fluent,  and  not  inappropriate.  Of  originality  it  contains 
hardly  a  trace.  Nor  has  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  been  more 
successful  with  the  English  libretto,  which  betrays  a  sad  lack  of 
anything  like  wit  or  humour.  Equally  destitute  of  inspiration  are 
his  lyrics,  in  which  such  monstrous  solecisms  as  the  rhyming  of 
"adoptions"  with  "  corruptions,"  "morning"  with  "  per- 
forming," "purse"  with  "us,"  and  "revel"  with  "drivel" 
are  perpetrated.  After  an  absence  of  ten  years  Miss  Lillian 
Russell  made  her  reappearance  as  Betta,  and  proved  that  not 
only  does  she  retain  all  her  old  charm  and  beauty,  but  that  she 
is  also  an  incomparably  finer  actress  and  singer  than  when  she 
deserted  England  for  America.  By  dint  of  unflagging  effort  and 
strenuous  "  gagging,"  Mr.  Arthur  Williams  contrived  to  extract 
some  fun  from  an  indifferent  part,  while  a  new-comer,  Miss 
Annie  Meyers,  created  a  distinctly  favourable  impression  by  her 
merry  manner  and  sympathetic  singing.  Provided  with  singularly 
colourless  parts,  Mr.  W.  H.  Denny,  Mr.  John  Le  Hay,  Mr.  Avon 
Saxon,  and  Madame  Amadi  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  if  they  failed 
to  make  anything  of  them.  Of  Mr.  Hubert  Wilke,  the  new 
American  baritone-tenor,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  His  manner 
is  effeminate,  and  his  singing  mediocre. 


THE  FOUNDLING. 

By  W.  LESTOCQ  and  E.  M.  ROBSON.    Produced  at  Terry's  Theatre,  August  30. 

Major  Cotton Mr.  CHARLES  GROVES.  I  Alice  Meynall 

Dick  Pennell Mr.  SYDNEY  BROUGH.    |  Mrs.  Cotton 


Timothy  Hucklebridge    Mr.HuNTLKY  WSIGHT. 

Jack  Stanton Mr.  OSWALD  YORKE. 

Sir  Nicholas  Pennell  . .     Mr.  GEORGE  WARDE. 


Sophie  Cotton.. 
Miss  Ussher  . . 
Little  Maybud.. 


Miss  ELLIS 

Miss  SCSIK  VAUOHAX. 
Miss  FANNV  I 
Mi-s  MINMK  i  i  IKI-ORD. 
Miss  EMMKLINK  OHFORD. 


If  The  Foundling  presents  no   great   novelty  in   the  matter 
either  of  subject  or  treatment,  it  possesses  at  least  the  merit  of 
arousing  laughter,  which,  from  the  popular  standpoint,  is,  aft 
all,  the  chief  desideratum  in  a  farce.     For  the  purposes  of  their 
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plot  the  authors  have  drawn  upon  well-worn  material,  but  what 
they  lack  in  inventiveness  they  atone  for  by  ingenuity.  Both 
thoroughly  familiar,  as  experienced  actors,  with  the  business  of 
the  stage,  they  have  recognized  the  value  of  rapid  action,  cumu- 
lative interest,  and  prolonged  suspense  as  a  means  of  riveting 
the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  diverting  it  from  any  attempt  at 
analysis  or  reflection.  In  their  piece  incident  follows  incident  at 
such  headlong  speed,  complication  succeeds  complication  with  so 
little  pause,  that  the  spectator  has  barely  time  to  draw  breath  before 
from  one  imbroglio  he  is  hurried  into  another.  All  this  tends  to 
make  of  The  Foundling  a  popular  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
objection  might  fairly  be  raised  to  certain  of  the  episodes  of  a 
nature  calculated  somewhat  to  embarrass  the  young  lady  of  fifteen 
anxious  to  explain  their  significance  to  her  mother.  Of  course, 
there  always  remains  to  that  precocious  person  the  alternative  of 
leaving  her  maternal  parent  at  home  and  accepting  the  escort  of 
her  younger  sisters.  In  this  respect,  however,  The  Foundling 
may  claim  merely  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which, 
like  spirits  of  another  kind,  seems  only  to  become  more  strongly 
flavoured  with  age.  To  the  performance,  as  a  whole,  decided 
praise  is  due.  Mr.  Charles  Groves'  humorous  qualities  are 
afforded  excellent  play  in  the  part  of  Major  Cotton  ;  Mr.  Sydney 
Brough  acts  with  laudable  discretion  and  admirable  effect  as 
Dick  Pennell,  the  foundling ;  Miss  Emmeline  Orford,  as  a  music- 
hall  artist,  sings  and  dances  in  a  way  to  bring  down  the  house ; 
while  Mr.  Huntley  Wright,  Miss  Susie  Vaughan  and  Miss  Ellis 
Jeffreys  bring  unflagging  energy  to  bear  on  their  respective 
parts. 


THE  CHINAMAN. 

A  Farce  in  three  acts  by  JOHN  TRESAHAR.    Produced  at  the  Trafalgar  Theatre,  September  13. 


Hon.    Harry    Regi- 
nald Hampton  . .     Mr.  JOHN  TRESAHAR. 
Percy  Fenton. .     . .     Mr.  T.  G.  WARREN. 


M.  Henri  Gratin  . .     Mr.  FRANK  WYATT. 

Julia Miss  CICELY  RICHARDS. 

Constance  Fenton       Miss  RHODA  HALKETT, 


Ephraim     Z.     Van  Lucy Miss  DELIA  CARL YLE. 

Beekmann  . .     . .     Mr.  GRAHAM  WENTWORTH.        Stella     Van    Beek- 
Cotton      Miss  CLARA  JECKS.  |       mann Miss  EDITH  KENWARD. 

The  Chinaman  belongs  to  the  old  order  of  farce.  The  plot  is 
conventional  and  the  humour  of  the  boisterous  type.  Had  the 
piece  been  produced  twenty  years  ago,  it  might  possibly  have 
been  accepted  as  a  fairly  good  specimen  of  its  not  too  ambitious 
class.  But  Mr.  Pinero  and  other  playwrights  only  less  famous 
have,  during  the  interval,  taught  us  to  look  for  something  more 
than  mere  hurry  and  bustle  in  farce.  Measured  by  their 
standard,  The  Chinaman  is  but  a  poor  thing,  and  not  even 
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entirely  the  author's  own.      The   leading    idea  feak  witli 
escapades  of  a  married  man  who,  taking  advantage  of  hi 
absence,  determines  on  a  holiday  trip  to  New  York.     T. 
becomes  acquainted    with,  and    makes  a  proposal  to,  B 
circus  girl,  by  whom  he  is  followed  to  England.     The  remainder 
of  the  piece  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  efforts  made  by  this  nine- 
teenth-century  and   exceedingly  silly  Lothario   to   conceal 
truth  from  his  suspecting  spouse.     As  a  means  to  this  end 
assumes  the  garb  and  manner  of  the*  Celestial  who  gives  the  I 
to  the  farce.     Nothing  very  novel  or  very  original,   it  will 
gathered,  is  there  in  all  this.     Yet,  for  those  who  only  d» 
extravagant   fun    and   preposterous    situations,    The   China- 
doubtless  will  have  a  certain  attraction.     It  has  at  any  rate 
advantage  of  fair  average  playing.  Mr.  John  Tresahar  works  with 
the  best  of  wills  as  Hampton,  and  although  his  method  lacks 
polish  somewhat,  it  seldom  fails  in  creating  the  desired  effect. 
As  his  jealous  wife,  Miss  Cicely  Eichards  gave  an  excellent  per- 
formance, forcible,  well-sustained,  and  distinctly  humorous.     Mr. 
T.  G.  Warren  made  all  that  was  possible  out  of  the  negative 
part   of  Percy   Fenton,   and   Mr.   Frank    Wyatt    furnished    an 
amusing  caricature  of  a  love-sick  Frenchman.     In  Miss  Clara 
Jecks's  comical  sketch  of  a   precocious  page-boy  it    would  be 
difficult  to  indicate  any  point  capable  of  improvement,  while,  as 
the   circus-girl,    Miss    Edith   Kenward   made   her   mark   in    an 
eccentric  dance. 


GRAF  WALDEMAE. 

Schauspiel  in  5  Acten  von  GUSTAV  FREITAG.    Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  September  1 " 

Waldemar  Graf  Schenk CASAR  BECK. 

Hugo  Graf  Schenk  (sein  Vetter) HEINRICH  KAMM. 

Rittmeister  von  Randor SIEGFRIED  PHILIITI. 

Heinrich  von  Sorben ALBERT  SCHMIDT. 

Fedor  Ivanowitsch  Fiirst  Udaschkin MAX  WKILENJU 

Georgine  Fiirstin  Udaschkin         MILLI  ELSINI.KK. 

Hiller  (Gartner)  WILLIAM  K\ 

Gertrud  (seine  Tochter) ELEONORK  vox  DRILLER. 

Hans  (sein  Pflegesohn) ELLY  ARESDT. 

Gordon  (Stallmeister) )  ,   _  -„.  „  Woi,iarv,  ••         ••  HUGO  WEIT/KI,. 

Box  (Kammerdiener)  \  des  Grafen  Waldemar        "        ~  LUDWIO  SCHCBABT. 

Frau  Box  (seine  Mutter) Frau  Dr.  HKISOLI>-THO 

Der  Bezirksvorsteher          HANS  Mrr.u  i:. 

Ein  Natchtwachter E*lX.Mo0UL 

Kammerfrau       t  •,      ti;-    +•    TTI      v,i  •          KATHK  WALDEX. 

Gregor  (Diener);derFurstinUdaschkin       FRIT/.  WKII.KI:. 

French  plays  we  have  lately  had  in  abundance,  whilo  B 
Duse  by  her  marvellous  art  has  succeeded  in  acclimatizing 
Italian  drama  among  us  ;  but  not  for  many  years  has  the  experi- 
ment of  presenting  a  series  of  German  pieces  been  tried  in 
London.  Easily  to  be  accounted  for  is  this  by  the  fact  that  such 
an  enterprise  could  scarcely  hope  to  receive  any  great  measure  of 
support  from  the  English  public.  There  ought,  nevertheles 
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be  a  sufficiently  large  contingent  of  playgoers,  hailing  from  the 
Fatherland,  to  render  such  an  undertaking  independent  of 
extraneous  favour.  To  be  frank,  the  appearance  of  the  Opera 
Comique  on  the  first  night  was  hardly  calculated  to  bear  out  this 
theory.  Possibly,  however,  the  scanty  attendance  was  attributable 
in  some  degree  to  the  circumstance  that  the  management  had 
selected  for  the  opening  performance  a  somewhat  old-fashioned 
•and  not  too  exhilarating  drama.  Graf  Waldemar,  by  Gustav 
Freitag,  historian,  novelist,  and  playwright,  dates  from 
1848,  and,  although  possessing  real  literary  merit,  bears  distinct 
traces  of  its  age.  The  plot  is  decidedly  thin,  and  set  forth  at 
unnecessary  length.  It  has,  notwithstanding,  its  interesting 
side  ;  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  cynical  libertine,  Graf 
"Waldemar,  into  the  "  devout  lover  "  being  very  skilfully  indicated. 
Although  the  company  concerned  in  the  representation  of  the 
piece  is  understood  to  be  a  provincial  one,  its  general  competency 
is  not  to  be  denied.  In  the  part  of  the  Count,  Herr  Casar  Beck 
proved  himself  a  most  capable  actor.  He  possesses  a  quiet  dignity 
of  manner  and  a  polished  style,  which  enabled  him  thoroughly 
to  realise  the  character.  Another  excellent  impersonation  was 
that  of  the  villainous  Prince  Udaschkin  by  Herr  Max  Weilenbeck, 
while  the  leading  women  were  cleverly  represented  by  Friiulein 
Eleonore  von  Driller  and  Friiulein  Milli  Elsinger. 


TILLI. 

Lustspiel  in  4  Acten  von  FRANCIS  STAHL.    Produced  18tu  September. 

Hebus  (Bankier)        ERNST  PETERSON. 

Thekla  (seine  Frau) Frau  Dr.  HEINOLD-THOMANN. 

Alfred )  ...       vindpr^          LUDWIG  SCHUBART. 

Tilli     f("  AVNAHOCKE. 

Ella(ihre  Nichte) TONI  HOOPS. 

Baron  Strauss MAX  WEILENBECK. 

Dr.  Phil.  Ernst  Mtiller         LUDWIO  RUSINO. 

Corinna ELLY  ARNDT. 

Karl  I  rv>oi  •Rohna'i ALBERT  SCHMIDT. 

Friederike}(b        ebus) KATHE  WALDEX. 

From  the  severity  of  Graf  Waldemar  to  the  liveliness  of  Tilli 
is  a  tolerably  long,  but  highly  acceptable,  step.  Herr  Francis 
Stahl's  piece  professes  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mirthful  farce 
in  which  rollicking  fun  is  aimed  at  rather  than  subtlety  of  motive. 
It  fulfils  its  purpose  admirably,  however.  The  imbroglio  is 
neatly  conceived  and  ingeniously  developed,  while  abundant 
opportunity  is  afforded  the  performers  of  proving  their  comic 
capabilities.  This  the  company  engaged  at  the  Opera  Comique 
is  quick  to  profit  by.  In  point  of  fact,  the  performance,  as  a 
'whole,  deserves  distinct  praise. 
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IN  THE  PKOVINCES. 

IN  The  Manxman,  produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at 
the  Grand  Theatre,  Leeds,  on  August  22,  Mr.  'Wilson  Barrett 
has  made  a  marked  success  in  the  double  capacity  of  adaptor  and 
actor.  One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  new  play  is  that  it  bear 
traces  of  adaptation,  as  that  process  is  generally  understood. 
Ample  justice  has  been  done  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  book,  but  the 
play,  as  a  human  and  pathetic  drama,  can  well  afford  to  stand 
alone.  It  will  satisfy  the  readers  of  the  powerful  and  picturesque 
novel,  who  will  find  one,  at  least,  of  Mr.  Caine's  chief  characters 
reproduced  to  the  life.  But  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  story  as  told  in  the  book  will  recognize  in  the  play  one  oi' 
best  of  modern  dramas.  The  adaptation  is  not  a  mere  patchwork 
of  scenes  culled  from  the  book  and  strung  carelessly  together. 
The  main  idea  of  the  story  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  put  into 
a  new  and  complete  setting.  So  that  the  play,  apart  from  its 
merits  as  an  adaptation,  pure  and  simple,  stands  its  own  ground. 
Technically  considered,  it  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
improving  as  it  progresses,  its  concluding  acts  being  greatly  in 
advance,  in  all  respects,  of  its  opening  ones.  Indeed,  closely 
viewed,  it  is  not  until  the  third  act  that  the  real  drama  comes  to 
light.  This  is  one  of  the  best  points  in  the  construction  of  the 
piece,  for  the  strain  upon  the  emotions  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
play  is  so  pronounced  that  the  earlier  and  comparatively  lighter 
scenes,  although  they  contain  the  dramatic  foundation  and 
interesting  in  themselves,  are  well-conceived  as  contrasts  to  their 
successors. 

The  first  act  is  pretty  and  pastoral.  The  farm-yard  and 
orchard  of  the  Manx  Fairy  form  a  delightful  and  eminently  suit- 
able background  for  the  honest  love  of  good-hearted  Pete,  for  the 
growing  passion  of  Philip,  and  for  the  smouldering  fire  of  wild  but 
womanly  love  in  which  Kate  eventually  finds  herself  engulfed. 
Nothing  prettier  in  its  way  can  be  imagined  than  the  scene  at  the 
window  in  which  Pete  takes  leave  of  Kate  before  quitting  the 
island  in  search  of  the  fortune  which  is  to  make  the  girl  his  wife. 
Hopefulness  running  through  sadness  is  the  key-note  of  the  scene. 
In  the  second  act,  it  is  shown  that  the  tragedy  of  life  for  Kate, 
for  Philip,  and  for  Pete  has  begun.  Pete's  return  is  imminent, 
and,  confronted  with  the  disaster  which  marriage  to  him  would 
entail,  Kate  begs  her  lover  to  make  her  his  wife  ;  but  Philip, 
partly  from  cowardice,  partly  blinded  by  worldly  ambition,  refuses. 
Pete,  in  a  whirlwind  of  joyousness,  rushes  in,  and,  feeling  only 
the  happiness  of  his  return,  does  not  see  the  drama  which  has 
been  enacted  during  his  absence.  He  takes  Kate  to  his  ar 
and  the  curtain  descends  on  the  prospective  marriage  of  this  whole- 
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hearted  honest  fellow  to  the  woman  who  has  given  herself  to  the 
man  who  had  vowed  to  protect  her. 

The  story,  thus  skilfully  laid,  develops  with  the  swiftness  and 
certainty  of  fate  in  the  remaining  three  acts.  Kate  is 
overwhelmed  by  Pete's  loving  tenderness  to  her.  Knowing  her 
guilt,  she  shrinks  under  his  caresses,  his  kind  words  torture  her, 
his  affection  for  her  child,  of  which  Philip  is  the  father,  maddens 
her;  and  her  sufferings  are  not  mitigated  by  the  promotion  to 
high  honour  of  the  conscience-stricken  Philip.  Unable  to  stand 
the  strain  longer,  she  leaves  her  husband  to  the  loneliness  of  his 
heart  and  the  companionship  of  the  child  which  he  thinks  is  his 
own.  One  of  the  strongest  scenes  in  the  play  is  that  in  which 
Kate  returns,  drawn  to  her  child  by  the  instinct  of  motherhood, 
and  is  forced  to  reveal  the  secret  of  its  paternity  to  the  deserted 
husband.  One  of  the  finest  moments  in  the  play  is  the  ending 
of  the  fourth  act,  where  Pete,  robbed  of  wife  and  child,  sits  in 
the  fading  firelight,  the  sun  of  his  life  having  set  on  his  broken 
heart.  It  is  a  fine  situation,  admirably  conceived  and  carried 
out.  But  Mr.  Barrett's  triumph  is  in  the  conclusion  of  the  piece. 
A  comedy  scene,  which  has  been  wisely  shorn  of  its  first-night 
boisterousness,  precedes  the  entrance  of  Pete,  who,  after  a  rather 
severe  argument,  induces  Caesar  Cregeen  to  take  his  erring 
daughter  back  to  the  parental  roof ;  and  then  retribution  falls  on 
Philip.  Worn  out  with  mental  anxiety,  his  nerves  shattered, 
oppressed  by  his  awful  secret,  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fessing his  guilt  to  Pete,  who,  horror-striken  at  this  last  blow,  is 
on  the  point  of  killing  his  old  friend.  But  his  better  nature 
comes  to  his  rescue  ;  and  the  play  ends  in  more  logical  fashion 
than  the  book.  Pete  leaves  his  native  land  once  more,  but  Kate 
and  Philip  separate.  The  woman  goes  away  with  her  child, 
Philip  goes  his — alone.  Thus  ends  this  story  of  love,  and  sin, 
and  shame,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  atonement. 

The  Manxman  is  best  described  as  a  domestic  drama,  as 
distinguished  from  what  is  commonly  called  melodrama.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  sensational  play.  It  is  essentially  human. 
Its  dominant  note  is  pathos.  Mr.  Barrett,  doubtless  with  a  view 
to  his  own  performance  of  Pete,  has  elaborated  that  character, 
but  not,  under  the  circumstances,  at  all  unduly.  Indeed, 
the  more  subtle  character  of  Philip  has  been  very  fairly  treated 
by  the  dramatist,  especially  in  the  last  act,  in  which  Mr.  Barrett 
has  given  Philip  a  speech  which  strongly  recalls  the  famous 
and  oft-quoted  "  dream-speech  "  from  The  Silver  King.  In  re- 
gard to  the  interpretation  of  the  drama,  Pete  is  one  of  Mr. 
Barrett's  best  impersonations.  This  Robsonian  character  is  a  new 
departure  for  the  actor,  and  one  that  is  bound  to  please  his  old 
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admirers  and  to  win  him  many  new  ones.     It  is  a  combination  of 
infinite    gentleness,    quiet    humour,     and    great    pathos.     Mr. 
Barrett's  acting  of  the  part  is  marked  by  simplicity  of  styl<- 
most  sympathetic  treatment.     It  is  full  of  light  and  shade,  and  it 
is  natural  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.     Without  weakening 
the  character,  he  makes  it  pathetic  in  the  extreme.     The  K:.- 
Miss  Maud  Jeffries,    an   actress   of  keen   intelligence   and   re- 
markable   refinement    of   manner.      She   is   fully  equal  to 
moments  of  intense  passion  called   for  by  the  part,  while  her 
delicacy  and  right  feeling  are  the  greatest  possible  help  to  the 
quieter  scenes  where  reserve  is  demanded.    Miss  Jeffries  under- 
stands the  value  of  keeping  within  the  picture  ;  she  never  over- 
steps the  limits  of  good  taste. 

MB.  IRVING'S  provincial  tour  this  year  was  begun  at  Bristol  on 
the  17th  of  September  with  a  representation  of  BecJiet.  Every 
part  of  the  house  was  crowded,  and  no  greeting  could  have  been 
warmer  than  that  which  he  received.  All  the  Bristol  paper- 
may  be  supposed,  contained  ample  descriptions  of  the  perform- 
ance. "  As  far  as  is  possible,"  says  the  Western  Daily  Press, 
"  Mr.  Irving  brings  the  Lyceum  with  him  on  his  provincial  tours. 
He  brings,  that  is,  the  completeness  and  dignity  with  which  it  is 
the  noble  tradition  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  to  illustrate  great 
dramatic  works.  There  can  have  been  few  in  last  night's 
audience  who  have  not  had  some  opportunity  of  seeing  the  per- 
formance of  plays  at  the  Lyceum  itself,  and  they  cannot  fail  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  care,  intelligence,  and  success  with 
which  a  Lyceum  performance  was  last  evening  repeated.  And 
it  was  evident,  also,  that  the  resemblance  to  the  Lyceum  extended 
to  both  sides  of  the  curtain.  It  is  the  fortune,  or  rather  the 
reward,  of  Mr.  Irving  to  collect  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in 
London  audiences  who  are  not  to  be  lightly  attracted,  and  who 
are  able  to  bring  to  the  theatre  a  capacity  of  intellectual  and, 
so  to  speak,  serious  enjoyment  of  finely  produced  works  of 
dramatic  art.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  elevation 
of  the  drama,  but  the  process  itself  is  revealed  in  such  perfor- 
mances as  are  associated  with  Mr.  living's  theatre  in  London, 
and  with  his  visits  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Irving 
has  ever  sought  to  realise  that  the  works  that  he  produces  shall 
have  such  a  setting  as  that  of  which  an  intelligent  reader  of  the 
plays  is  dimly  conscious.  None  of  us  can  read  a  play  of 
Shakspere  or  of  any  other  great  dramatist  without  being,  half- 
insensibly,  influenced  by  the  surroundings,  the  atmosphere,  so 
to  speak,  suggested  by  the  text,  the  characters,  the  situations. 
And  it  has  been  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  Mr.  Irving's  career 
that  when  he  has  produced  these  plays  he  has  made  it  possible 
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for  us  to  feel  a  sense  of  completeness,  and  to  realise  that  here, 
indeed,  in  all  its  magnificence  and  appropriateness,  is  the  setting 
the  play  required.  This  is  a  matter  of  far  more  than  mere 
spectacular  splendour.  For  this  might  overwhelm  even  a  good 
play,  and  Shakspere  himself  might  be  crowded  off  the  stage  by 
the  scene  painter  and  the  stage  carpenter.  But  the  true  art  is 
that  which  can  enable  a  performance  to  appeal  by  eye  and  ear 
alike  to  the  instinctive  demands  of  a  sensitive  taste,  and  it  is 
this  that  makes  a  Lyceum  representation  remarkable.  Becket 
is  a  work  which  appeals  to  every  reader  who  is  blessed  with 
dramatic  instinct,  but  it  may  be  freely  confessed  that  it  is  not 
until  one  has  seen  Becket  played — and  notably  the  part  of  Becket 
as  it  is  played  by  Mr.  Irving — that  the  full  impressiveness  of  the 
drama  is  realised.  Most  unquestionably  the  impersonation  adds 
to  the  laurels  of  the  actor-manager  of  the  Lyceum.  It  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  special  gift  of  Mr.  Irving  that  he  is  able  by 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  is  called  the  magnetic  quality  to 
reveal  the  very  spirit  of  the  man  he  represents.  It  is  not  alone 
or  even  chiefly  in  speaking  the  text,  but  it  is  in  his  silences  that 
he  can  suggest  the  process  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  his  creation. 
His  Becket  is  full  of  these  inspirations.  It  is  a  performance 
marked  by  great  dignity ;  '  he  nothing  common  did  or  mean,1 
and  the  worn  and  troubled  prelate  of  the  last  act  is  still  a  noble 
figure."  "  As  to  Mr.  Irving's  impersonation  of  Becket,"  says  the 
Bristol  Mercury,  "  we  will  be  content  with  two  remarks.  In  the 
first  place,  the  public  are  now  familiar  with  his  rendering  of  the 
characters  of  three  historical  churchmen,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Thomas  Becket,  and  our  enjoyment  of 
them  is  deepened  by  the  remembrance  of  the  distinct  and  indi- 
vidual portraiture  which  he  gives  of  each  of  these  famous  men. 
In  the  second  place,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  play  a 
character  which  makes  so  complete  and  abrupt  a  transition  as 
does  Becket  in  the  course  of  the  action.  We  have  already  named 
the  subtle  touches  by  which  the  great  actor  indicates  the  ascetic 
possibilities  in  the  nature  of  the  worldly-minded  Becket,  and 
leads  up  to  the  exaltation  of  spirit  with  which  he  goes  to  his 
doom."  And  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  says  :  "  As  he 
originated  it,  the  reading  of  the  part  is  naturally  his  own  creation. 
He  has  not  been  trammelled  in  any  way  by  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  ;  he  was  the  first  to  show  to  a  spell-bound  London 
audience  his  conception  of  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  tragic 
incidents — one  of  the  most  ghastly  murders — ever  perpetrated  in 
a  cathedral  dedicated  to  Almighty  God.  Throughout  the  piece 
he  is  distinctly  original.  His  bravery,  his  independence,  his  almost 
womanly  tenderness,  his  fierce  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  church, 
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his  utter  indifference  to  either  popular  applause  or  disdain,  arc  all 
portrayed  so  perfectly  that  they  are  almost  too  realistic  in  t 
intensity.     There  is  not  another  man  on  the  stage  at  the  present 
time  who  could  play  the  part  as  he  plays  it." 

AMONG  the  players  on  tour  in  September  were  Mr.  Gev 
Alexander,  Miss  Kate  Eorke,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  Hermann 
Vezin,  Miss  Olga  Nethersoh,  Mr.  Toole,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett, 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne, 
and  Mr.  George  Grossmith.  Mr.  Tree  met  with  a  cordial 
reception  in  Manchester.  The  Guardian,  speaking  of  his 
Stockmann,  says  that  in  one  respect  he  played  it  with  great 
daring.  "  The  part  has  a  ludicrous  as  well  as  a  heroic  side,  ai:d 
Mr.  Tree  did  not  shrink  from  giving  full  emphasis  to  every 
passage  in  which  the  dramatist  had  made  it  possible  to  laugh  a 
little  at  momentary  positions  of  his  hero  while  sympathizing 
intensely  with  the  character  as  a  whole.  For  our  part,  we  felt 
that  the  risk  was  worth  running,  and  that  it  was  a  finer  perform- 
ance to  secure  sympathy  for  a  Stockmann  who  boldly  makes 
himself  ridiculous  in  the  burgomaster's  hat  at  a  crisis  of  the  play, 
and  who  does  not  shirk  raising  a  loud  laugh  at  his  own  torn 
trousers,  than  to  glide  lightly  over  these  risks  and  try  to  keep 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience  always  serious  and  on  the  stretch. 
The  grotesqueness  of  Stockmann  are  like  the  curds  in  Don 
Quixote's  helmet.  It  needs  the  subtlest  art  to  keep  them  from 
lowering  the  character  to  something  less  than  heroic ;  but  the 
actor's  achievement  is  twice  as  great  if  he  runs  the  risk  frankly, 
as  Cervantes  did,  and  yet  succeeds  in  keeping  up  our  serious 
interest  in  the  character ;  and  this  Mr.  Tree  fairly  did."  Mr. 
Alexander's  company,  too,  were  markedly  successful  in  all  the 
places  they  visited. 


IN  PARIS. 

ALL  the  theatres  have  been  re-opening,  or  preparing  to  re-oj 
during  the  past  month,  and  Paris  will  soon  be  once  more  in  the 
full   swing    of  the  dramatic    season.     The   principal    events  of 
interest  to  English  people,   and,  indeed,  to  Parisians  also- 
principal  events,  then,  of  the  month— have  been  the  revival   of 
Severo  Torelli  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  the  re-opening  c 
Renaissance  Theatre  by   Madame    Sarah  Bernhardt    with  La 
Femmede  Claude,  and  the  production  of  La  Marraine  de  Charley, 
a  translation  of  Charley's  Aunt,  at  the  Theatre  Cluny. 

Severo  Torelli,  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  by  M.  Fransois  Coppee, 
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was  originally  produced  eleven  years  ago  at  the  Odeon,  with  M. 
Albert  Lambert,  then  a  boy  of  eighteen,  in  the  title-role.  The 
story  is  rather  gloomy,  but  intensely  dramatic.  The  action 
passes  at  Pisa  during  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Twenty  years  before  it  opens  Barnabo  Spinola,  the  governor  of 
that  city,  has  executed  two  Pisan  patriots  on  the  scaffold,  and  at 
the  last  moment  pardoned  a  third,  Gian  Battista  Torelli,  whom 
he  had  condemned  to  suffer  with  the  others.  "  I  accept  your 
pardon,"  said  the  man  whose  life  was  spared  to  him,  "  and,  in 
return,  I  will  swear  never  to  plot  against  your  life  again;  but  look 
to  yourself  if  I  ever  have  a  son."  Before  a  year  is  out  Torelli's 
wife  bears  him  a  male  child,  and  when  the  play  begins  this  son — 
now  a  young  man  of  nineteen — is  engaged  in  a  plot  to  carry  out 
his  father's  threat,  and  kill  the  governor.  But  his  mother  hears 
of  it,  and,  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  fear,  bids  him  know  that  he  is 
about  to  slay  his  own  father.  For  it  was  only  through  the  sacrifice 
of  her  honour  that  Spinola  spared  her  husband's  neck.  At  first, 
the  young  man's  resolution  is  shaken,  and  despair  seizes  upon 
him  ;  but  he  has  sworn  by  the  sacrament  to  carry  out  his  purpose, 
and  he  determines  to  keep  his  oath.  He  surprises  Spinola  before 
the  altar  in  his  private  chapel,  and,  after  a  long  scene,  is  about  to 
stab  him.  But  at  this  moment  the  woman  whom  the  governor 
betrayed  so  many  years  before  rushes  in,  buries  a  dagger  in  his 
breast,  and  then,  crying  to  her  son  that  she  has  saved  him  from 
sacrilege  and  parricide,  turns  the  same  weapon  against  herself. 
The  young  Torelli  is  played  as  before  by  M.  Lambert,  who,  as 
an  actor  of  established  reputation,  repeats  to  the  full  at  the 
Fran£ais  the  success  he  had  at  the  Odeon  as  the  debutant  of 
eleven  years  since.  M.  Paul  Mounet  was  the  Spinola,  M.  Silvain 
Torelli  pere,  and  Mile.  Lerou  his  wife.  The  revival  was  attended 
with  complete  success. 

Madame  Bernhardt  acted  wisely  in  choosing  La  Femme  de 
Claude  as  the  piece  wherewith  to  make  her  reappearance  at  the 
Renaissance.  It  may  be  remembered  that  she  acted  the  part  ol 
Cesarine  for  the  first  time  in  London  last  July.  Although  at 
Daly's  Theatre  the  piece  was  well  received  by  audiences  that, 
were  undoubtedly  interested  in  it,  and  charmed  by  the  playing 
of  the  great  actress,  yet  it  did  not  have  the  enthusiastic  welcome 
which  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Parisians.  Every  long- 
winded  speech  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost  attention, 
every  point  in  the  dialogue  taken  up  and  applauded  to  the  echo, 
every  development  of  the  action  (there  are  not  many,  it  is  true) 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest.  M.  Guitry  was  an  excellent 
though  rather  a  sombre  Claude.  No  more  brilliant  beginning 
for  Madame  Bernhardt's  season  could  have  been  desired.  Yet 
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plans  for  the  future  are  already  well  advanced,  and  when  M. 
Dumas'  piece  begins  to  flag,  M.  Sardou's  new  play  will  be  n 
for  production.  It  is  to  be  called  La  Duchesse  d'Atlunes,  and 
will  show  us  the  Greece  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Madame  Bernhardt 
will  also  produce  during  the  winter  the  version  of  Mr.  Pinero's 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  that  has  been  prepared  for  her,  as  well  ae 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  one-act  piece  Salome,  of  which  the  production 
in  London  was  forbidden  by  the  Licenser  of  Plays. 

"  A  story  of  childish  simplicity,"  M.  Sarcey  calls  the  plot  of 
La  Marraine  de  Charley,  M.  Ordonneau's  translation  of  Char 
Aunt,  but  he  goes  on  to  prophesy  that,  "  though  it  may  not  cr 
in  Paris  such  a  furore  as  it  has  done  in  London  and  Berlin  (where 
it  has  already  reached  its  500th  representation)  it  will  have  a 
long  and  successful  career  "  at  the  Theatre  Cluny,  where  it  was 
produced  last  month.  It  was  certainly  very  heartily  received 
on  the  first  night.  Mr.  Penley's  part  is  taken  with  great  success 
by  M.  Pougaud,  and  he  is  capitally  supported  by  a  company  who 
manage  to  get  plenty  of  fun  out  of  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas's 
comically  imagined  situations.  The  piece  has  prompted  M.  Sarcey 
to  make  some  reflections  upon  the  nature  of  French  farce  that  are 
decidedly  interesting.  Declaring  that  it  does  not  contain  a  word  or  a 
situation  that  could  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  most  modest 
spectator,  and  contrasting  this  fact  with  the  ways  of  French 
playwrights,  who  would  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by  such  a 
plot  for  introducing  plenty  of  "  doubtful  allusions,  spicy  witti- 
cisms and  scabrous  situations,"  he  thinks  that  perhaps  this  very 
element  of  innocence  may  go  far  to  ensure  its  popularity,  as  he  is 
convinced  that  the  reaction  in  dramatic  matters,  long  predicted 
by  him,  has  at  length  set  in.  "  Our  theatres,"  he  says,  "  have 
become  so  imbued  with  impropriety  of  all  sorts  that  the  public, 
disgusted  with  vitriol,  will  end  by  gladly  accepting  skimmed 
milk.  My  only  fear  is  that  the  reaction  may  prove  excessive, 
and  that,  after  having  had  at  the  theatre  what  would  make  the 
most  callous  person  colour,  we  may  be  treated  to  something  too 
mild  even  for  young  ladies." 

At  the  Palais-Eoyal  there  is  a  new  farce  of  the  old  kind  by  M. 
Maurice  Hennequin,  called  Les  Joies  du  Foyer.  It  gives  M. 
Saint-Germain  a  chance  of  showing  his  talent  as  a  comic  actor, 
and  proves  sufficiently  amusing  for  Palais-Eoyal  audiences. 

The  controversy  about  audiences  at  dress  rehearsals  continued 
briskly  for  some  time  in  the  off-season.     One  of  the  most  sensibl 
proposals  made  was  that  of  M.  Bourgeat,  who  has  been  secretary 
both  to  the  Ambigu   and  to   the  Odeon.      He   suggested 
managers   should    admit    on   these    occasions   thirty   or 
"genuine"    critics,  and  allow  them  each  to  bring  one   friend, 
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(Visolement,  he  thinks,  rend  triste);  twenty  of  the  author's,  and  a 
dozen  of  the  director's  friends,  and  not  another  person.  He 
would  especially  exclude  members  of  the  families  of  the  artists 
engaged,  "  who  are  generally  prepared  to  damn  any  scene  in 
which  their  relatives  do  not  take  part."  As  for  M.  Sarcey's 
proposal  to  keep  out  the  journalists,  and  not  let  them  see  the 
piece  until  it  is  regularly  produced,  he  terms  it  "  sheer  madness." 
"  The  true  critic,"  he  declares,  "  is  both  competent  to  judge  and 
very  honourable,"  and  managers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
give  him  the  best  opportunities  they  can  of  doing  justice  to  the 
works  they  submit  to  criticism. 

MM.  Silvain,  Dupont-Vernon,  de  Feraudy  and  Leloir,  all  of 
the  Maison  de  Moliere,  have  been  recently  elected  Professors  at 
the  Conservatoire. 

M.  Coquelin  is  to  appear  before  long  at  the  Gymnase. 


IN  VIENNA. 

A  DRAMA  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  French 
authors  is  to  make  its  first  appearance  in  Vienna.  The  cause 
of  this  unusual  occurrence  of  a  writer  famed  in  his  own  country 
handing  over  a  new  work  for  translation  and  production  on  a 
foreign  stage  is  explained  in  the  following  brief  statement  of 
facts.  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  some  time  ago,  conceived  the 
idea  of  dramatising  his  romance  of  La  Faustine,  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  well-known  story  very  effectively  within  the 
compass  of  seme  twelve  or  fourteen  scenes.  On  the  completion 
of  the  dramatised  version  an  unforeseen  difficulty  confronted  M. 
de  Goncourt,  as  no  available  actress  was  capable  of  portraying 
the  peculiar  temperament  which  he  had  given  to  his  heroine. 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  might,  of  course,  have  been  appealed 
to,  but  M.  de  Goncourt  felt  that  his  conception  of  the  part  was 
far  from  suitable  to  her,  and  would  consequently  receive  in  her 
hands  too  personal  a  stamp.  Obeying,  therefore,  the  dictates  of 
necessity,  the  author  reluctantly  consigned  the  play  to  his  desk  to 
await  a  favourable  turn  of  things.  Early  in  the  present  year  he 
received  a  visit  from  Dr.  Rudolph  Lothar,  a  young  Viennese 
dramatist  and  author,  and  the  conversation  happened  to  touch 
upon  La  Faustine,  and  M.  de  Goncourt  mentioned  the  difficulty 
which  he  had  experienced  in  attempting  to  put  the  story  on  the 
stage.  Dr.  Lcthar  at  once  offered  to  translate  the  work,  and  to 
find  in  Vienna  an  actress  who,  although  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  Madame  Bernhardt,  appeared  predestined  to  act 
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Faustine.     M.    de   Goncourt   gave  his  consent  to  Dr.  Lot), 
proposal,     and    authorised    him    to  produce     the    play  at 
Deutsches  Volkstheater  with  Friiulein  Sandrock  in  the  title  part. 
The   work,    which   is   in   five    acts,    will   probably    be    seen    in 
January  or  February. 

The  chief  theatres  opened  for  the  season  on  September  1— the 
Burg   Theater,   with   Calderoii's    Judge  of  Zalamca  ;    the   ' 
Theater,  with  short  pieces  by  the  Zarzuela  troupe,  of  Milan  ;  and 
the  Theater  an  der  Wien  with  The  Gipsy  Baron. 


IN  BERLIN. 

THE  past  month  in  Berlin  has  been  fairly  fruitful.  At  the  Belle 
Alliance  Theatre,  Signora  Francesca  Prevosti  began  her  short 
season  with  La  Traviata.  To  say  that  her  acting  in  the  part  of 
Violetta  was  quite  as  artistic  as  her  singing  is  to  bestow  the 
highest  praise.  Later  she  appeared  as  Dinorah  and  Lucia,  and 
as  the  latter  made  a  deep  impression.  At  the  Opera  House, 
The  Niebelung  Ring,  Mignon,  The  Winter  s  Tale,  Marie  Stuart, 
and  Der  Bibliothekar  have  been  drawing  large  audiences,  the 
cast  including  Friiulein  Krainz,  Friiulein  Dietrich,  Herr  Krasa, 
Herr  Philipp,  and  Herr  Betz.  The  Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
Stadtisches  Theatre  reopened  with  Der  Volks-siinger  by  Herr 
E.  Dubreuil,  with  music  by  Herr  Bernicat  and  Herr  Messager. 
The  piece  was  moderately  well  received,  the  acting  and  singing 
being  far  better  than  the  libretto  and  music.  To  turn  from  opera 
to  the  new  productions  in  the  drama,  the  first  to  claim  notice  is 
Heimkehr,  a  play  in  four  acts,  by  Elspeth  Meyer,  at  the  New 
Theatre.  The  keynote  of  all  criticisms  upon  this  play  is  "weak." 
Plot,  dialogue,  action,  cast,  staging,  are  all  so  described.  Minna 
Von  Barnhelm  was  chosen  by  the  management  of  this  theatre 
for  performance  upon  the  resumption  of  their  Sunday  matinees, 
and  achieved  a  distinct  success.  Das  Neite  Gebot,  by  Ernst  Von 
Wildenbruch,  was  also  given  here  earlier  in  the  month,  and 
similarly  well  received,  a  fine  impersonation  of  the  principal  part, 
Wimar  Knecht,  by  Dr.  Max  Pohl,  contributing  greatly  to  this  result. 
O,  diese  Berliner,  by  Herr  Julius  Freund,  was  produced  at  the 
Central  Theatre,  and  won  golden  opinions.  A  realistic  horserace 
forms  one  of  its  many  attractions.  The  music  was  of  a  very  hi$h 
order  of  merit,  being  composed  by  Kapellmeister  Einodshofer. 
The  Deutsches  Theatre  reopened  with  a  piece  which,  thanks 
to  Tom  Taylor,  is  well-known  on  the  English  stage— Schiller's 
fine  play  Kabale  und  Liebe,  written  up  to  date,  and  with  a 
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prologue  tacked  on  to  the  beginning.  The  audience  very  excusably 
showed  signs  of  irritation  at  this  wanton  mauling  of  the  work 
of  one  of  their  greatest  dramatists.  The  piece  was  unequally  cast, 
and  very  soon  gave  place  to  Ibsen's  Nora,  the  heroine  being 
played,  of  course,  by  Frau  Agnes  Sorma — an  attraction  that  was 
found  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  fill  the  house  at  every  performance. 
Later,  there  was  presented  a  double  bill  at  this  theatre — 
Grillparzer's  Esther  and  Moliere's  Tartuffe.  In  the  former, 
Herr  Kainz  as  the  Persian  King  seemed  out  of  his  element,  his 
delivery  being  awkward  and  his  manner  stagy.  Of  much  higher 
merit  was  his  performance  of  Tartuffe.  Indeed  it  is  in  the  front 
rank  of  Herr  Kainz's  many  admirable  impersonations.  In  each 
piece  Frau  Sorma  played  her  part  excellently  well.  At  the 
Schiller  Theatre,  Die  Riiuber,  excellently  staged  and  cast, 
deserved  and  obtained  unqualified  success.  At  the  Besidenz 
Theatre  the  Demi-Monde  has  been  drawing  large  houses.  The 
Baroness  of  Fniulein  F.  Wagen  raises  this  young  actress  a  dis- 
tinct step  higher  in  her  profession,  while  the  Olivier  and  De 
Thonnerius  of  Herr  Eeusch  and  Herr  Haak  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 


IN   ITALIAN   CITIES. 

THE  Compagnia  Caracciolo,  who  have  been  giving  a  season  of 
operetta  at  the  Alfieri  Theatre,  Turin,  were  succeeded  at  the  end 
of  August  by  the  Compagnia  Ferravilla.  Among  the  concluding 
performances  of  the  Caracciolo  company  was  Ducliino,  Lecocq's 
graceful  operetta,  which  they  gave  for  the  first  time.  The 
Ferravilla  company  opened  with  La  Prima  Scritura  and  I  Duel- 
lant  de  Bagg,  two  new  comedies.  Offenbach's  old,  but  none  the 
less  favourite,  Orfeo  air  Inferno  attracted  large  audiences  to  the 
Balbo  Theatre  at  the  end  of  August,  and  Signer  Cappelh's 
company  met  with  a  good  reception. 

Maruzza,  a  new  opera  in  three  acts,  by  Signer  Pietro  Floridia, 
achieved  an  unqualified  success  on  its  first  appearance  at  the 
Malibran  Theatre,  Venice,  and  proved  the  author  of  Charlotte 
Clepier  to  be  an  accomplished  composer.  Giorgio,  a  wealthy 
young  peasant,  promises  marriage  to  Maruzza,  a  poor  orphan, 
but  breaks  his  word  at  his  mother's  solicitation,  and  marries  the 
beautiful  and  rich  Teresa.  His  love  for  Maruzza,  however, 
remains  the  same  as  ever,  and  he  soon  goes  in  search  of  her. 
Finding  Maruzza  in  her  place  of  retirement,  whither  she  ha? 
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gone  in  the  hope  of  forgetting  her  troubles,  lie  confesses  that  he 
cannot  live  without  her.  Maruzza,  resolved  to  be  united  with 
him  in  death,  sets  fire  to  the  hut  in  which  he  has  found  IK  . .  In 
vain  does  he  seek  to  escape;  the  distracted  and  determined  girl 
clings  to  him  with  the  strength  of  a  madwoman,  and  the  burning 
hut  crashes  in  upon  the  lovers.  Thanks  to  Signer  Alessandro 
Pome,  the  rendering  of  the  music  was  ^perfect. 

Signorina  Carlotta  Brianza,  the  dancer,  who  appeared  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre  at  St.  Petersburg  for  four  consecutive  years, 
has  just  been  engaged  for  the  Scala,  Milan,  on  enviable  terms. 
It  is  stated  that  Signor  Sonzogno,  the  new  manager,  intends  to 
revive  the  former  brilliancy  of  the  Scala  ballets. 

Signor  Luporini  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
welcome  accorded  to  Dispetti  Amorosi,  the  new  opera  fromhis  pen 
which  was  produced  at  Lucca  on  September  2  before  a  distin- 
guished assembly.  Enthusiastic  calls  were  repeatedly  made  for 
the  composer  and  for  Signor  Illica,  the  author  of  the  libretto. 
The  opera  is  marked  by  character  and  healthy  sentiment,  and 
contains  many  points  of  originality. 

Signor  Mascagni  conducted  in  person  a  -performance  of  his 
Cavalleria  Rusticana  at  the  Politeama  Theatre,  Leghorn,  on 
August  29.  A  torchlight  festival  was  arranged  in  honour  of  the 
event,  and  over  a  thousand  persons  followed  the  composer's 
carriage  from  the  theatre,  making  continual  demonstrations  of 
the  pride  they  take  in  the  work  of  their  fellow  citizen- 


IN  MADEID. 

THE  frequent  failure   of  the  theatres  in  Madrid  to  open  until 
long  after  the  advertised  time,  and  the  late  hour  at  which  they 
close,  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  much  rigorous  expostulation  ; 
and  at  length  the  Civil  Governor  has  been  moved  to  exercise  his 
authority  in  the  matter.     In  recording  the  fact  that  on  a  recen 
occasion  the  Esclava  did  not  conclude  its  performance  until  half- 
past  one  in  the  morning,  and  the  Apolo  until  two,  the  Correo 
remarks  that  there  is  no  other  city  in  Europe  where  an  audience 
must  remain  so  long  to  see  the  end  of  the   programme, 
general   rule,   the   Correo  points  out,  is  that  theatres 
closed  by  compulsion  at  midnight  or  half  an  hour  later,  wh: 
some  of  the  capitals    compulsory  closing  is    resorted  to  mu 
earlier.     If  the  performance  cannot  be  finished  by  half-past 
the  management  have  the  choice  of  abridging  it  or  of 
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at  an  hour  more  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  other  countries. 
It  is  useless  to  declare  that  the  public  can  leave  a  theatre  at  any 
time  they  please.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Correo,  the  evils  to 
society  which  arise  from  this  irregularity  are  immense,  because 
nearly  everybody  in  Madrid  is  a  theatre-goer.  If  theatres 
habitually  continue  their  performances  well  into  the  early  morn- 
ing, what,  it  asks,  will  be  the  inevitable  effect  on  the  punctuality 
of  the  student  at  his  college,  the  clerk  at  his  office,  and  all  the 
other  citizens  of  Madrid  at  their  respective  occupations  ?  "  Where 
youth  and  old  age  make  their  way  home  from  the  theatre  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  can  be  neither  order,  nor  love  of 
work,  nor  regularity  in  the  family  life."  A  day  or  two  after  the 
appearance  of  these  and  similar  comments,  the  Civil  Governor  of 
Madrid  issued  a  notice  to  the  proprietors  of  the  various  theatres 
cautioning  them  that  they  must  in  future  begin  the  performance 
at  the  hour  advertised.  This  measure  does  not  go  very  far 
towards  remedying  the  evil ;  but  it  certainly  mitigates  it  to  the 
extent  of  enabling  Madrid  theatre-goers  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
time  at  which  they  are  likely  to  get  back  to  their  homes. 
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from  tfye  (Sreen  Hoom. 


HPHE  revival  in  the  theatrical  world  which  we  foretold  last  month  came 

upon  us  rather  suddenly,  and  so  far  shows  no  signs  of  tl«-<-li. 
Most  of  the  theatres  are  open,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  be  doing  well.  It 
is  rather  to  the  country  cousin,  however,  than  to  the  true  London  playgoer 
that  the  entertainments  of  this  season  of  the  year  are  calculated  to  appeal. 
And  yet,  if  the  country  cousins  stayed  at  home,  they  would  have  set  before 
them  superior  dramatic  fare  to  any  they  can  find  during  their  stay  in  the 
metropolis.  For  are  not  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  shining  lights,  who  have  their 
permanent  homes  in  the  Strand,  the  Haymarket,  St.  James's,  or  wherever 
it  may  be,  now  illuminating  with  their  radiance  the  cities  of  the  provinces, 
and  giving  provincial  audiences  the  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance 
with  the  pieces  that  have  been  drawing  "all  London :!  during  the  season 
that  is  over?  Not  until  November  is  well-advanced  shall  we  he  able  to  feel 
that  the  genuine  winter  season  of  plays  and  players  has  really  begun,  for 
not  until  then  shall  we  have  all  the  best  theatres  reopened,  and  all  the 
bright,  particular  stars  of  the  theatrical  firmament  once  more  in  our 
midst. 

AT  present  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr. 
Toole  are  all  on  tour,  while  Mr.  Wyndham  is  only  just  back  from  his  holi- 
day to  begin  rehearsals  of  Mr.  Jones's  new  play,  oddly  named  The  Case  of 
Rebellious  Susan. 

Miss  ELLEN  TERRY,  finding  it  necessary  to  have  further  rest,  has  not 
joined  the  Lyceum  Company  at  the  outset  of  their  provincial  tour.  Her 
place,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  is  taken  by  her  sister,  Miss  Marion  Terry. 

MADAME  PATTI  is  to  sing  at  the  Nice  Ope'ra  next  season. 

MR.  ALEXANDER  is  taking  round  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  again  as  well 
as  The  Masqueraders.  In  the  latter  Miss  Evelyn  Millard  now  takes  the 
part  of  Dulcie  Larondie,  originally  played  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  and 
takes  it  with  great  success.  In  the  cast  of  Mr.  Pinero's  masterpiece  tin-H- 
are several  changes.  Miss  Granville  repeats  her  impersonation  of  Paula, 
which  gained  such  praise  while  she  was  still  understudy  to  Mrs.  Campbell. 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  takes  Miss  Maude  Millett's  place,  and  succeeds  in 
making  Ellean  seem  more  natural  and  less  of  a  cold-blooded  littlr  prig 
than  did  her  predecessor.  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  is  the  Captain  Ardule,  and 
there  are  several  other  new-comers  as  well. 

MR.  WILLARD'S  tenancy  of  the  Garrick  Theatre  is  to  end  on  October 

MR.  BEERBOHM  TREE,  relying  mainly  upon  Hamlet,  A   />'//»'•//  «/  Violets, 
and  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  has  been  doing  very  good  business 
Manchester  he  succeeded  in  beating  his  own  record  in  the  matter 
audiences,  and  at  Birmingham  he  gave  eight  performances  in 
of  his   stay,  finishing  up  with  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  at 
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The  foremost  of  them  arrived  at  the  theatre  at  8.20,  and  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  curtain  had  gone  up  and  the  play  was  proceeding. 
But  the  company  would  not  care  to  have  such  an  experience  every  night- 

No  less  than  26,000  of  the  books  of  photographs  that  were  given  away  on 
the  first  night  of  the  Gaiety  Girl's  appearance  at  Daly's  Theatre  were 
ordered  from  a  well-known  photographer.  The  work  was  done  exceedingly 
well.  Certainly  such  a  souvenir  had  never  been  prepared  and  presented 
before.  The  piec:>  is  going  as  well  as  ever,  the  changes  in  the  cast  having 
had  no  effect  upon  its  popularity.  The  heartiness  with  which  the  gallery 
and  pit  joined  in  the  chorus  of  "Tommy  Atkins"  on  the  occasion  just 
mentioned  was  something  to  be  remembered — not  altogether  with  pleasure. 

DE.  EDWARD  HANSLICK,  the  Vienna  musical  critic,  has  printed  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  the  last  instalment  of  his  autobiography.  "  As  a 
critic,"  he  says,  "  I  have  always  followed  the  principle  of  addressing  only 
the  public,  never  the  artists.  A  critic  who  fancies  that  he  can  exercise  an 
educating  influence  on  an  artist  gives  himself  up  to  a  pleasing  illusion. 
Generally  a  singer  or  virtuoso  acknowledges  the  correctness  of  praise, 
but  never  that  of  censure.  In  my  long  experience  as  a  critic,  I  remember 
extremely  few  cases  in  which  a  censure  expressed  by  me,  or  a  suggestion 
offered,  has  been  heeded.  The  few  exceptions  relate  to  cases  where  I 
expressed  my  doubts  orally — at  a  rehearsal,  for  instance.  Printed 
criticisms  even  these  artists  were  less  inclined  to  notice.  The  bitterest 
ingredient  in  a  critic's  life  conies  from  the  displeasure  of  artists  who  have 
been  eulogized,  which  sometimes  grows  into  hatred  and  enmity  between 
whole  families.  For  even  if  the  man  criticised  secretly  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  censure,  and  gradually  forgets,  his  ivife  never  forgives" 

Miss  SARAH  THORNE'S  annual  benefit  is  quite  an  event  of  the  season  at 
Margate,  and,  justly  so,  for  if  any  one  deserves  a  benefit,  surely  it  is  the 
woman  who  has  done  so  much  to  train  up  many  of  the  younger  generation 
of  our  actors  and  actresses  in  the  way  they  should  go.  This  year  the 
"  resistance-piece  "  of  the  benefit  programme  was  London  Assurance,  with 
Miss  Thorne  as  Lady  Gay,  and  admirably  she  played  it.  Then  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourchier  and  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh,  both  old  pupils  of  the  benefidare, 
amused  the  audience  with  ^.ixes  and  Sevens,  a  little  piece  that  has  been 
very  popular  in  London  during  the  past  season.  After  that  Mr.  Bourchier 
recited  an  address  to  Miss  Thorne,  which,  it  was  whispered,  had  been 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Vanbrugh.  And  not  at  all  badly  written 
either.  The  evening's  bill  also  included  a  graceful  dance  by  Miss  Angela 
Vanbrugh,  who  has  already  gained  laurels  as  a  violinist,  and  who  showed 
that,  if  she  had  not  chosen  to  gain  a  name  in  the  musical  profession,  she 
could  have  become  famous  as  a  rival  of  Miss  Letty  Lind  and  Miss  Sylvia 
Grey.  Indeed,  she  once  had  an  offer  from  the  Gaiety,  but  preferred  the 
concert  platform  to  the  stage. 

"  WHY,"  an  eminent  dramatic  critic  asks  us,  with  reference  to  the  present 
discussion  on  first  night  criticism,  "  should  the  Press  be  officially 
recognized  by  the  theatres  at  all  ?  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
with  M.  Sarcey,  that  the  Press  should  be  ignored  by  the  managers,  and 
should  pay  for  its  seat  if  it  wants  one.  It  would  soon  cease  to  want  one 
at  inferior  theatres  for  trashy  pieces  ;  the  newspapers  would  soon  get  into 
the  way  of  selecting  for  notice  only  such  plays  as  are  worth  noticing,  and 
everything  would  be  for  the  best  in  the  best  Jof  all  possible  worlds.  But, 
of  course,  this  happy  state  of  things  is  past  praying  for." 
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Comer. 


MR.    IRVING    ON    A   MUNICIPAL   THEATRE. 

T  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Irving — observe  what 
appears  in  another  page — should  be  fascinated  by  the 
idea  of  the  playhouse  as  a  municipal  institution. 
He  looks  wistfully  at  the  social  life  of  Germany,  where 
the  theatre  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  the  school, 
and  where  it  is  part  of  civic  duty  to  go  to  the  play.  It 
may  be  open  to  question  whether  dramatic  art  has 
attained,  under  these  conditions,  any  marked  superi- 
ority ;  but  Mr.  Irving's  point  is  that  the  recognition  of 
the  drama  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  citizenship  gives  it  a  social 
standard  and  an  equality  with  other  elements  of  a  liberal  education. 
Private  enterprise — notably  in  Mr.  Irving's  case — has  done  much 
for  the  P^nglish  stage  ;  popularity  and  affluence  are  not  denit. 
the  actor.  Yet  there  is  a  tacit  assumption  that  his  profession 
no  assured  place  amongst  the  fine  arts  ;  and  while  endowments 
are  bestowed  on  colleges  of  music,  and  picture  galleries  are 
regarded  as  proper  objects  of  municipal  care,  the  drama  is  treated 
as  an  amusing  vagabond,  with  no  claim  even  to  a  humble  comer 
by  the  civic  fireside.  We  do  not  wonder  that  a  man  so  acutely 
alive  as  Mr.  Irving  is  to  the  artistic  responsibilities  of  his  calling 
should  chafe  at  this  exclusion.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
change,  no  doubt,  in  the  attitude  of  society  towards  the  stage,  and 
a  great  player  in  our  day  commands  a  distinction  that  was  not 
accorded  to  his  predecessors  ;  but  even  now  actors  may  be  some- 
times reminded  of  traditions  which  ignore  their  social  status. 
Moreover,  no  one  can  have  read  Mr.  Irving's  address  at  Walsall 
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without  perceiving  that  he  objects  strongly  to  the  habit  of  mind 
which  puts  the  drama  on  the  same  level  with  the  variety  show, 
and  that  his  chief  hope  of  a  municipal  theatre  is  that  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  marking  with  greater  distinctness  the  division 
between  the  higher  forms  of  the  drama  and  the  miscellaneous 
recreations  which  pass  by  the  name  of  theatrical  entertainments. 
It  has  been  objected  by  an  ingenious  writer  that  as  the  majority 
of  people  probably  prefer  the  lower  class  of  amusements,  they 
have  the  right  to  ask  that  these  shall  also  be  supported  out  of  the 
rates ;  but  who  would  dream  of  applying  a  similar  argument  to 
the  public  art  collections  ?  If  a  poll  were  taken  it  might  be  proved 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population  cared  less  for  masterpieces  than 
for  the  cuts  in  the  cheapest  of  illustrated  papers  ;  but  this  would 
not  be  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  relieving  these  citizens 
from  their  contributions  to  the  support  of  the  local  gallery.  Mr. 
Irving  contends  that  as  the  cultivated  taste  of  the  community  is 
allowed  to  find  this  expression  at  the  public  cost,  there  is  an 
equally  strong  case  for  subsidising  the  cultivated  taste  for  the 
drama.  And  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  his  meaning,  he 
declares  that  the  municipal  theatre  would  be  in  a  position  to 
present  plays  which-  are  now  forbidden  to  the  independent 
manager  because  they  do  not  always  offer  that  union  of  artistic 
and  commercial  rewards  which  is  sought  by  private  enterprise. 

Here  is  an  ideal  which  must  command  the  sympathy  of  every 
liberal  mind.     Considered   in   its   practical   aspect,    however,    it 
forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Irving  is  asking  too  much, 
ftt  all  events  for  the  present.      A  municipal  theatre   in   every 
popular  centre,  sustaining  the  highest  interests  of  the  drama,  and 
.giving  an  almost  academic  touch  to  local  culture  ;  a  theatre  con- 
ducted  to   the   satisfaction  of  municipal   economists,    and    yet 
superior  to  the  ledger  when  art  is  at  stake  ;  a  theatre  which 
would  be  a  school  of  acting,  and,  as  Mr.  Irving  puts  it,  would  also 
•"  enhance  the  graces  of  local  politics  by  giving  a  new  distinction 
to   public   speaking;"    a   theatre   which    would   conciliate    the 
puritanical,  and  never  offend  Mr.   Gradgrind — what  a  delightful 
but  unsubstantial  dream  !     The  proposal  has  received  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  the  country.     It  has  been   the  theme  of  many 
leading  articles  in  the  provincial  journals,  which,  with  one  accord, 
have  proclaimed  the  incompetence  of  municipal  bodies  to  carry 
on  such  an  enterprise  as  Mr.  Irving  would  entrust  to  them.     It 
is  not  that  local  government  is  decried,  but  that  the  capacity  of 
the  average  English    citizen   for    managing    a    business    which 
demands  a  fine   artistic   sense   for  its   full   development  is  not 
admitted.     Possibly  there  is   a   certain    exaggeration    in    this 
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Mr.  Irving  nas  de^.-ribed  as  congenital,  like,  blind: 

:iy  people  have  no  love   of  drama,   and  \v«'iild  br  very  D 
astonished   at  the  pr-'i'.xal   that   they   should  contribute  to 
support  of  a  theatre  in  their   native  town.     Theoretically.   Mr. 
Irvine's    argument    from    the    (lerman    juvcedfiit    is    n 
enough;  but  the  different  social  traditions  in  this  country    r 
the  comparison,  for  practical   purposes,   premature.     To   put  a- 
theatre  on  the  rates  you  would  have  t<>  cope  with  a  m 
inartistic  sentiment,  always  most  obstinate  when  it  belie , 
most  rational.     Too  much   is   made,  perhaps,  of   t'h  Jtfefl 

which  would  beset  the  administration  of  a  municipal  th» 
interference  of  illiberal  opinion,   the  trouble  of  getting  a  c 
mittee    representing    the    ratepayers    to    harmonise    art    with 
clamorous  crotchets,  or  of  inducing   an   experienced   manager  to 
come  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  face  indignant  pi:-  nin^ 

to  make  an  end  of  him  at  the  next  election.      Mr.  Irving  will  say 
that  in  the  long  run  all  this  might  not  prove  so  bad  as  it  se« 
that   if  the   experiment  were  tried    hi<   main    objef  1    be 

achieved,  that  the  playgoing  ])ublic   would  be  B\  -ugh   t<> 

take  care  of  its  own  interests,  and   that  the   municipal    «i 
it  showed  no  startling  j)rogress,  would  at  least  be  kept  up  t 
average  mark.     To  us  the  real  difficulty   lies  on  t) 
There  does  not  exist  at  present  precisely  that  kind  of  public  spirit 
which  would   make  such    an    undertaking  feasible.      The    best 
energies  of  our  municipalities  are  absorbed  by  economic  quest 
which  do  not  leave  time  or  stimulate  inclination  to  provide  in  the 
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collectivist  sense  for  the  distribution  of  dramatic  amusement. 
But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  subsidised  theatre  in  England  is 
quite  impracticable.  Mr.  Irving  laments  the  unwillingness  ot 
millionaires  to  devote  any  of  their  superfluous  wealth  to  the 
drama.  In  London,  a  wealthy  Academy  of  Painting  and  two 
wealthy  Academies  of  Music  attest  the  practical  interest  inspired 
by  those  arts.  "  The  Cinderella  of  the  stage  is  waiting/'  as  Mr. 
Irving  prettily  says,  "  for  the  fairy  godmother  to  make  her  equal 
in  this  particular  sense  to  her  sisters."  This  advantage  and  much 
else  would  be  gained  by  the  endowment  of  a  theatre  at  the  cost 
of  the  State,  and  the  establishment  of  a  dramatic  school  on  the 
lines  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  The  reminder  that  attempts  to 
found  schools  have  hitherto  failed  is  scarcely  to  the  point,  for 
such  an  institution  as  we  have  in  view  would  start  with  a  prestige 
which  no  previous  experiment  has  enjoyed.  A  national  theatre 
with  a  Parliamentary  subsidy  and  such  Royal  patronage  as 
dowered  the  College  of  Music  would  amply  satisfy  Mr.  Irving's 
claim  for  the  social  recognition  of  the  actor's  calling,  and  would 
set  an  example  which  might  bear  fruit  in  some  future  expansion 
of  the  municipal  mind.  It  is  true  that  the  application  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  necessary  supplies  would  raise  similar 
obstacles  to  those  we  have  been  discussing.  A  Minister  with  as 
strong  a  taste  for  the  theatre  as  some  statesmen  have  for  the 
turf  might  be  needed  to  support  this  proposal  with  an  impressive 
plea  for  the  encouragement  of  the  drama  as  distinguished  from 
"  miscellaneous  entertainments,"  and  he  would  certainly  be 
met  by  economists  who  would  fail  to  see  the  difference.  We  can 
imagine  certain  guardians  of  the  public  purse  rising  below  the 
gangway  to  ask  the  right  honourable  gentleman  whether  he 
seriously  desired  to  spend  the  public  money  on  the  production  of 
plays  dealing  with  subjects  and  characters  quite  impossible  to  the 
domestic  circle  of  any  right-minded  citizen.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  is,  after  all,  a  large  sphere,  in  which  the  smallest 
intelligence  does  not  always  prevail.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
better  chance  of  a  broad  view  on  such  a  subject  in  that  assembly 
than  in  any  municipality,  though  we  do  not  profess  to  be  sanguine 
of  definite  steps  at  an  early  date  towards  the  consummation  of 
the  project.  It  demands  a  great  deal  more  discussion  and  a  more 
widespread  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  playhouse,  guided 
by  an  artistic  spirit,  and  not  entirely  hampered  by  the  inexorable 
laws  of  profit  and  loss.  Much  might  be  done  to  this  end  if 
private  munificence — a  system  of  subscription,  let  us  say — could 
be  applied  so  far  as  to  furnish  a  real  object-lesson  in  the 
management  of  a  theatre  on  this  basis- 
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Miss  OLGA  NETHEB8QLE, 

SWIFT   ind-  been  the   rise  of  M.  ersole  t 

high    position    she    now    holds    among    Kn^lish     actresses. 
It  is  less  than  eight  years  since  she  made  her  pearance 

<-n  '  •.     Tliis  was  at  Brighton,  when  1   Lettice 

Vain-  in  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton's  Ilnrrrtt.     Tin-  y  -laughter 

of  a  solicitor  in  Kensington,  she  had  received  a  carefi; 
partly  in  Germany,  and  had  long  hungered  for  distinction  in  the 
theatre.      In    IsSS,  at   the  end   of   fifteen  months'   training,  the 
new-comer,  then  in  her  nineteenth  year,  came  before  a  Loi 
audience  at  the  Adelphi  in   Thr   Union   Jack.      Subsequently  she 
impersonated  Miriam   St.  Aubyn  in  The  Deans  Daughter,  and 
Lola   Hernandez    in    The   Silver    Falls.      Her   acting   in    these 
characters,  notably  the  former,  found  one  of  many  admirers  in 
Mr.  Hare,  who  included  her  in  the  cast  of  The  Profligate  as 
ill-starred  Janet  Preece.     Then  she  went  on  a  tour  in  Austral 
returning  with  much  of  the  ripeness  in  method  and   style  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  case  of  one  in  whom  an  inborn  genius  had  been 
fed  by  a  wide  and  varied  experience.     Before  long  we  saw  her  as 
Beatrice  Selwyn  in  A   Fools  Paradise,  &<   M.-reode  da  Vigno  in 
The  Silent  llattlr,  and  as  the  Countess  Zicka  in  that  n 
the  Garrick  of  Diplomacy   which   the  reappearance  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Bancroft,  after  an  interval   of  nearly  eight  years,  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  make  so  memorable.       Fxe,-l!«-nt  as   all 
these  essays  undoubtedly  were,  the   full   measure  of   her  p. 
could   not  have  been  foreseen  until  early  in    the  present  year, 
when,   at  the   Court  Theatre,  she  transformed  her>elf  : 
Sylvia   Wnodville  of  Th»-   Tnnixgressor.       In  th< 
Clement  Scott,  "  The  mournful  cry  heard  from  time  to  tin. 
the  dramatic  desert,  'Where  is   the  coming  actre—  .we 

venture   to  submit,    answered  with  complete   satisfaction.     Old 
judges   and  young  judges   will   agree   that    we   have    in 
Nethersole  an  actress  of  the  very  first  importai  ress 

with  "  the  disciplined  power  and  the  perfected  passion  of  her 
art."  "  The  triumph  of  the  scene,"  said  the  judicial  critic  <>i 
l)aily  News,  "was  the  acting  of  Mi>-  Nethersole — full  of  fine 
gradations,  grounded  throughout  by  a  just  sense  of  proportion, 
and  giving  at  more  than  one  stage  evidence  of  that  rarest  of  all 
dramatic  gifts,  true  tragic  power." 
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MUNICIPAL    THEATEES. 

BY  HENRY  IRVING. 

VEKY  gladly  accept  an  invitation  to  repeat  here  the  sub- 
stance of  an  address  which  I  lately  had  the  privilege  of 
delivering  at  the  Walsall  Literary  Institute,  and  which  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 


I 


Much  has  been  done  to  dispel  social  prejudice  against  the 
theatre,  and  successfully  to  assert  its  claim  to  a  place  amongst 
the  liberal  arts  and  the  refining  graces  of  life.  But  can  it 
be  justly  said  that  all  the  agencies  now  at  our  command 
are  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
the  drama  ?  Every  theatre  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  conducted 
by  voluntary  enterprise.  Personally,  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things,  but  I  think  that  that  is  not 
in  itself  complete.  On  the  Continent  the  intimacy  between  the 
drama  and  the  life  of  the  people  is  recognised  by  the  subvention 
of  theatres.  In  Germany  the  stage  is  an  institution  as  closely 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  community  as  the  school. 
There  are  German  towns  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  drama 
is  a  part  of  civic  duty.  On  certain  occasions  the  people  spend 
the  whole  day  in  the  theatre,  which  is,  in  the  most  strictly  literal 
sense,  as  much  a  public  building  as  the  town  hall.  The  Germans 
are  not,  I  believe,  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  make  national 
greatness,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  German  reformer, 
secular  or  religious,  that  the  prominence  of  theatre-going  in  the 
civic  life  is  a  canker-worm  in  the  body  politic.  If  the  social  con- 
ditions in  England  were  equally  favourable  to  this  utility  of  the 
theatre,  what  would  be  the  state  of  affairs  ?  One  of  our  municipal 
monuments  would  be  a  handsome  theatre,  admirably  designed  to 
relieve  the  mind  of  the  most  nervous  citizen  from  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  panic,  and  conducted  by  public  officials  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  greatest  stickler  for  decorum.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  there  is  one  adamantine  deity  whom  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  impossible  to  conciliate  in  matters  which  threaten 
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ain  undisturbed  by  the  prospect  of  a  municipal 
and  there   in    the    great   centres  of   population.      But  it   if 
experiment  which   for  many  reasons  is  worth  a  trial, 
spent  in  this  country  like  water  on  a  great  variety  of  philanthropic 
and   educational    objects.        Scholarships    &T6 
pursuit  of  learning;  there  are  handsome  endowment-  for  schools 
of  painting  and  colleges  of  music  ;  but  who  ever  dreams  of 
dowing  a  theatre '?   Literary  and  scientific  instituti*  Bt  by 

the  munificence  of  millionaires.     I  am  glad  that  it  is  so  :     1  sh«  >u!d 
rejoice  still  more  if  some  of  this  wealth  were  l>est< 
of  dramatic  art.     The  drama  is  the  Cinderella  of 
jealous  of  the  consideration  shown  to  her  sisters,  and  wuitin_ 
the  fairy  godfather,  be  he  millionaire  or  municipality,  to  turn 
pumpkin  into  a  coach  and  six,  to  train   actors,  to   uphold  a  - 
sistently  high   standard  of  dramatic  literature,  and   to   ] 
the  distinction   between  the  true  form  of    the  dra: 
various  entertainments  which  pass  under  its  name.     This  is  a 
project   to  which  the  millionaire,  in   his   leisure  moiiin 
has    any,  might   devote  some  attention.      I    am    n-  •  well 

acquainted  with   the  psychology  of  millionaire^,   but   if  I    v 
possessed  of  an  enormous  sum  per  annum  in  excess  of  my  simple 
wants,  I  could  conceive  no  greater  delight  than   to  carry  on  a 
theatre  with  a  single-minded  devotion  to  dramatic  art.     hu: 
grace  and  bounty  of  the  millionaire  are  otherwise  bestowe 
on  the  whole,  it  would   be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  c 
munity  to  feel  that  the  theatre  was  a  department   of  the  puhlie 
service  than  to  see  it  dependent  on  individual  hern-tic- 

It  is  an  undoubted  tendency  of  local  .ur"verninent  to  place  the 
larger  conveniences  of  the  public  under  the  administrative  care 
of  the  civic  authorities.  In  (i'.  they  have  municipalised 
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gas  and  water  and  lodging  houses  ;  they  are  about  to  include  the 
tramways  in  the  same  system,  which,  I  understand,  is  worked 
to  the  general  satisfaction.  Libraries,  museums,  and  picture- 
galleries  flourish  under  this  civic  rule,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
municipal  theatre  should  not  be  equally  advantageous.  There 
are  endless  schemes  for  establishing  popular  control  over  the 
drink  traffic.  Some  reformers  advocate  the  Swedish  plan  of 
municipal  public-houses  ;  others,  headed  by  a  bishop,  wish  to 
organise  a  trading  company  for  the  acquisition  of  such  property, 
and  the  application  of  the  profits  to  purposes  of  public  utility. 
No  bishop  considers  the  theatre  a  fitting  institution  for  this  or  a 
similar  enterprise,  though  it  might  strike  a  social  reformer  that 
the  drama  is  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  the  dram.  Here 
you  have  a  large  and  increasing  sphere  of  the  public  needs, 
physical,  educational,  and  aesthetic,  passing  from  private  to 
public  responsibility,  administered  by  the  citizens  for  the  citizens. 
You  may  burn  municipal  gas,  consume  municipal  water, 
sleep  in  a  municipal  lodging,  travel  on  a  municipal 
tramway,  study  municipal  antiquities,  read  municipal  books, 
enjoy  the  air  in  municipal  parks,  gaze  at  municipal  pictures  ; 
but  you  cannot  go  to  the  municipal  play  and  applaud  the 
municipal  actor. 

What  is  the  argument  for  the  ministrations  by  the  community 
to  its  own  wants  in  the  catalogue  I  have  specified?  It  is 
twofold.  First  there  is  the  superior  utility  of  gas  and  water  from 
municipal  works  ;  secondly,  it  is  admitted  that  objects  of  scientific 
research  and  a  limited  scale  of  the  fine  arts  come  properly  within 
the  scope  of  communal  acquisition.  Is  the  theatre  quite  beyond 
the  pale  of  public  usefulness  ?  and  has  the  drama  no  kinship  with 
the  fine  arts  ?  Within  the  theatre,  music  and  painting,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  are  on  intimate  terms  with  the  dramatic  muse  ; 
it  is  only  when  they  get  into  the  elevated  society  of  municipal 
gas  and  water  that  they  are  supposed  to  cut  her  dead.  The 
drama  has  played — not  to  put  it  immoderately — a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  literature  of  this  country,  and  the  art  of  acting  is  a 
not  insignificant  interpreter  of  ideas  and  emotions  and  contem- 
porary manners.  When  I  plead  for  the  inclusion  of  the  theatre 
amongst  municipal  institutions,  it  is  largely  because  I  believe 
that  by  this  means  the  standard  of  the  true  drama,  as  distinguished 
from  miscellaneous  entertainments,  which  have  no  connection 
with  it,  would  be  successfully  upheld.  Upon  the  government  of 
such  a  playho'ase  the  educated  civic  spirit  would  come  to  exercise 
a  predominant  influence.  I  can  even  imagine  that  an  official 
interest  in  the  drama  would  enhance  the  graces  of  local  politics 
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of  local    schools   for   the  training  of   art 
instruction  in  rudiments  which   are   now  acquired  in  a  s- 
haphazard  way.     To  soi  .t  this  would  be  a  useful  training 

for   young  people  who    do   not  wish    t"    adopt    I: 
whom  certain  of  its  technical  accomplishments  would  ^eful 

as  exercises  in  the  gymnasium.  The  study  and  pra 
elocution,  for  instance,  might  be  of  much  general  service. 
With  the  theatre  as  a  centre  of  such  a  life  as  this,  you  would 
create  favourable  conditions  for  the  education  of  original 
dramatists  and  fine  players,  and  for  the  culture  of  the  popular 
taste.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  surest  that  such  a  theatre  might 
become  a  not  unworthy  rival  of  the  gas  and  water-works  in  it> 
pretensions  to  a  share  of  the  public  funds'/  10 veil  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view  the  municipal  playhouse  would,  I  am 
convinced,  be  found  a  profitable  investment  in  the  long  run, 
especially  when  the  classes  who  are  now  taught  to  shun  the 
drama  learned  to  appreciate  its  value  to  rational  intelligence. 

I  confess  that  what  appeals  to  me  most  forcibly  in  this  enter- 
prise is  the  opportunity  it  would  offer  for  the  thorough  cultivation 
of  the  actor's  art,  and  for  the  occasional  production  of  p 
which,  under  the  present  system,  are  rarely  seen,  because  t 
cannot    be   expected   to    make   any   remunerative    return.       In 
America  this  need  is  so  strong  that  an  interesting  project  is  afoot 
for  endowing  a  theatre  which  shall  be  free  from  the  hazard  of 
popular  apathy.      For   actors   the  advantages  of   a  perma: 
school  would  be  invaluable.     Training  and  discipline  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  achieve  perfection  in  any  art,  and  Goethe's 
complaint  against  the  impatience  of  discipline  in  his  day  is  appli- 
cable to  our  own  time.     "Few  feelings,"  he  says,  "are  more 
pleasant   than    that    of  having,    by   good   advice  or  otherv, 
contributed  to  the  scientific   training   of   a  natural   g  and 

friendly  help  of  this  kind  is  more  important  in  the  present  day 
than  in  the  old  times,  when  every  beginner  started  with  a  • 
faith  in  the  school   and  in  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  willingly  - 
mitted  himself  to  whatever  drudgery  might  belong  to  the  u'rammar 
of  his  profession— a  submission  of  which  the  aspiring  you: 
of  the  present  day  generally  will  know  nothing."     Then  think  of 
the  stage  as  a  stimulus  to  that  faculty  which  cannot  be  negle 
iii  our  schemes  of  popular  instruction — the  faculty  of  imagination. 
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If  I  had  my  will,  and  the  means  and  opportunity  to  use  it,  I 
should  like  nothing  better  as  a  means  of  benefiting  my  fellow 
creatures  than  to  wander  about  the  country,  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  west,  with  a  well-equipped  booth  and  a  good 
company  of  players,  hoping  to  kindle  the  imagination  of  the 
poor  and  benighted  by  the  representation  of  plays,  with  their 
lessons  of  sympathy  and  their  images  of  beauty — with  a 
knowledge  of  history,  and  manners  and  customs  of  all  peoples, 
and  scenes  of  all  climes,  which,  when  presented  vividly,  must 
leave  impressions  whose  reach  and  depth  it  would  be  impossible 
to  define. 

I  remember  that  in  an  interesting  conversation  I  had  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  subject  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
religious  prejudices  against  the  drama  were  fading  away,  and 
that  such  an  experiment  as  I  have  sketched  would  have  an 
excellent  chance  of  commanding  public  favour.  I  am  glad  to  be 
sustained  by  so  eminent  an  authority,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  anybody  who  seriously  and  dispassionately  considers  the 
drama  in  its  intimate  relation  to  the  social  life  of  the  people  will 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  strong  case  for  adopting  it  formally 
amongst  the  agencies  of  instruction  and  recreation  which  are 
already  classed  in  the  sacred  category  of  public  works.  It  may 
be  that  in  years  to  come  our  countrymen  will  scarcely  understand 
how,  in  our  own  times,  so  potent  an  instrument  for  good  or  ill  as 
the  stage  was  left  entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  public  adminis- 
tration. 


THE   PUBLIC'S  POINT   OF  VIEW. 
BY  CHAELES  DICKENS. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  ought  not  to  say  so  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine 
which  is  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  such  matters,  but  it 
has  been  a  continual  source  of  astonishment  to  me  that  in  the 
excited  discussions  which  not  infrequently  arise  on  theatrical 
questions  between  managers  and  critics,  and — even  more — 
between  critics  and  critics,  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
is  so  commonly  overlooked.  And  by  "  the  public,"  in  this 
connection,  I  mean  the  real,  genuine,  great  outside  public  which 
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knows  little  and  carc>  1< 

connected  with  the  working  of  tip-  theatrical  world,  which  does 
•   the  papers  nr  get   up  disc  sole 

Communications  with    managers   are  made    through    the    plea 
medium   of   the   pay-boxes.     The   numerous  cli«mes,  an 
and   societies,   into   whicli    certain    classes   of  earnest    playgoers 
.  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  whose  case 
T  am  considering.     The}'  often  think   they  have  much  to  do  with 
it,   and   are  apt  to  look   upon   their   own   prejmL  -.vs  as    if 

they  really  were  the  expression  of  public  opinion.     But  th- 
in fact,  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.      It   is  the  great  inarticu- 
late playgoing  public  beyond  them  which,  earn:-,  a-  it  does,  little 
about  Art  in  the  abstract,  and  only  demanding  to   be  amused  or 
interested,  really  calls  the  tune  by  virtue  of 

piper,  and  which,  by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers,  practically 
settles  the  rules  of  the  game.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  heated  discussions,  the  withering  sarcasms,  the 
bitter  personalities,  and  the  scathing  satire  with  whicli  the 
theatrical  world  is  periodically  enlivened,  are  just  so  much  well- 
considered  and  neatly  polished  ill-temper  and  ill-feeling 
thrown  away,  simply  because  the  disputants  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  they  practically  never  touch — never  reach, 
indeed — the  only  people  whose  judgment,  however  faulty  and 
illogical  it  may  be,  finally  decides  all  possible  point >  at  issue.  In 
abstract  matters  of  art  there  is,  no  doubt,  an  appeal  ;  but,  as  tlii> 
is  only  to  the  possibly  greater  intelligence  and  culture  of  a  future 
generation,  and  is,  consequently,  of  only  a  deferred  and  indefinite 
value,  it  is  hardly  worth  serious  consideration.  In  all  purely 
practical  matters,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  there  is  no  such 
appeal.  The  public  will  have  what  it  wants,  if  it  can  get  it.  If 
it  cannot  get  it,  it  will  stand  aloof  altogether.  The  c- 
tion  of  what  the  public  really  wants,  the  faculty  of  lookiu. 
things  from  the  public's  point  of  view,  become  therefore  essential 
parts  of  the  equipment  of  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  an  influential 
critic  or  a  successful  manager ;  and  without  such  knowledge 
there  is  nothing  but  blind  speculation  and  groping  in  the  dark, 
followed,  for  the  most  part,  by  mere  discomfiture  and  failure. 
That  any  such  view  of  the  case  as  this  is  always  branded  as 
terribly  Philistine,  and,  in  some  mysterious  way,  opposed  t 
best  interests  of  Art,  I  am  very  well  aware.  But  I  can  comfort 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  true,  all  the  same. 

Among  the  recent  manifestations  of  an  inability,  or  perhaps  an 
unwillingness,  to  adopt  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  has  been 
the  perfectly  unnecessary  and  absolutely  useless  attack  wind 
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been  made  upon  the  existing  system  of  first-night  criticism.     To 
read   some   of  the   contributions   to  this   discussion   one   might 
imagine  that  the  critics — I  suppose  out  of  that  natural  malice 
and  "  cussedness  "  which  some  managers  and  their  friends  always 
attribute  to  them — are  always  burning  with  desire  to  rush  out  oi 
a  theatre  at  something  past  eleven  at  night,  and  to  spend  the 
next  two  hours  writing  for  dear  life  in  a  hot  newspaper  office, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  strange  taste  that  first-night  criticism 
has  attained  its  present  proportions.     There  never  was  a  greater 
piece  of  absurdity.     All  the   critics  I   know  would  very  much 
rather  have  their  suppers  after  the  play  and  go  quietly  home  to 
bed,  like  the  sensible  men  they  are,  if  only  they  had  the  chance. 
But  the  public  wants  to  know  all  about  the  new  play  the  very 
next  morning — it  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  that  growing 
interest  in  theatrical  matters  of  which  we  occasionally  hear  so 
much — and  the  astute  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  daily  papers 
take  good  care  that  the  want  shall  be  supplied.     The  critics  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  arrangement  than  the  managers  and 
actors  themselves.     I  never  can,  myself,  understand  the  peculiar 
hallucination  which  is  evidenced  by  the  contributions  which  some 
managers    and   dramatic    authors — French   and   English — have 
made  to  the  discussion  :  the  hallucination,  that  is,  that  the  longer 
a  criticism  is  delayed  the  more  favourable  it  is  likely  to  be.     First 
impressions  are  generally  the  truest,  and  the  first-night  critic  is 
likely,  I  take  it,  to  carry  to  his  work,  if  he  goes  straight  to  it 
from   the   theatre,  a   certain   amount   of  enthusiasm — for  even 
dramatic  critics  are  not  all  cold-blooded  churls — which  is  very 
likely  to  be  dissipated  and  forgotten  by  the  time  he  sits  down  to 
compose  an  article  for  a  weekly  paper,  or  a  still  more  carefully 
studied  analysis  for  a  monthly  magazine.     But  it  does  not  in 
the  least  matter  what  I  think  on  the  subject,  any  more  than  it 
matters  what  the  manager  thinks,  or  what  the  opinion  of  the 
critic  is.     The  public  does  not  care  one  iota  whether  the  critic  is 
admitted  to  dress-rehearsals,  or  has  a  performance  all  to  himself, 
or,  indeed,  has  any  special  facilities  given  him  at  all.     Nor  does 
it  consider  that  first-night   criticism  under   existing  conditions 
involves  an  immense  amount  of  strain  and  labour.     A  full  account 
of  the  new  play  must  appear  in  next  day's  paper,  whoever  may 
have  to  suffer  in  the  process.     Personally  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that — apart  from  the  question  of  looking  at  the  notice  as  a  mere 
item  of  news — the  public  instinct  is  in  this  matter,  as  in  most 
others,  sound  in  the  main,  and  that  a  better  idea  of  the  new  play 
and  the  circumstances  attending  its  production  is  got  from  one 
of  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  fervid  and  impetuous  first-night  notices, 
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for  instance,  than  from  the  more  formal  and  matured  judgi. 
which  he  may  give  in  another  form  later  on.     That  the  present 
system  does  pretty  fair  justice,  too,  I  am  certain.     I  can  without 
an  effort  remember  several  plays  in  the  last  few  years  which 
were  very  favourably  noticed  by  the  first-night  critics,  and  were 
unhesitatingly  rejected  by  the  public  notwithstanding  :  hut  1 
recollect  very  few  cases  in  which  unfavourable  first-night  judg- 
ments were  reversed  by  the  great  court  of  appeal — and  then  only 
after  many  radical  changes  had  been  made  in  the  play. 

That  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  would  have  materially  shortened  the  great  Ibsen  battle,  and 
would  have  saved  many  hard  words  and  no  little  waste  of  time, 
ingenuity,  and  money,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  But  the 
disciples  of  the  "  master"  took  an  unconscionably  long  time  to 
find  out — even  if  they  have  found  out  now — that  the  public,  very 
early  in  the  controversy,  had  adopted  an  attitude  of  the  most 
profound  indifference  in  regard  to  the  Norwegian  dramatist  and 
all  his  works,  and  absolutely  refused  to  be  interested  in  the  dis- 
agreeable psychological  problems  and  unpleasant  physiological 
details  which  were  so  dear  to  the  elect.  In  fact,  the  insistence,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  on  the  educational  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  theatrical  audiences  from  the  study  of  Ghosts,  The  Master 
Builder,  Eosmersholm,  and  the  rest  of  them,  was  the  very  thing 
most  calculated  to  set  the  public  at  large  against  these  master- 
pieces. It  will  not,  in  fact,  under  any  circumstances  tolerate  the 
furtive  admixture  of  educational  po\vder  with  its  theatrical  jam, 
and  resolutely  refuses  to  go  to  the  play  if  it  suspects  that  it  is 
going  to  be  taught  anything.  It  wants  to  be  amused  and  interested 
— but  educated  or  preached  at,  certainly  not.  Such  things  may 
come  into  the  day's  work,  and  are  all  very  well  in  the  proper 
place  and  at  the  proper  time ;  but  general  public  opinion  is  quite 
certain  that  the  theatre  is  not  the  place  for  them,  nor  the  hours 
of  relaxation  the  time.  But  this  point  of  view  having  been 
entirely  overlooked,  the  battle  raged  for  a  long  time  with  exceeding 
fury  among  the  critics  and  commentators,  and  more  ill-feeling  and 
positive  anger  were  displayed  during  the  fight  than  I  can  remember 
in  a  long  experience  of  theatrical  controversy.  Indeed,  if  the 
manners  and  customs  of  modern  society  had  permitted,  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  to  see,  in  course  of  time,  a  stak. 
assorted  pile  of  faggots  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  or  a  neat  i 
ment  of  scaffolding,  with  axe  and  block  to  match,  in  Queen 
Square.  And  then,  by-and-bye,  when  the  combatants  paused  for 
breath  and  looked  around  the  arena  for  the  applause  of  the 
spectators,  it  became  obvious  that  the  public  was  not  there  at  all, 
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and  that  the  audience  which  had  assisted  at  the  fight  had  been 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  professional  classes  to  which 
the  gladiators  themselves  belonged.  "Meat,"  the  butcher  told 
Tom  Pinch,  "  must  be  humoured,  not  drove,"  and  in  this  respect 
the  public  is  exactly  like  the  famous  rumpsteak  of  the  story. 

Of  course,  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  purely  business  side 
of  theatrical  management  must  be  looked  at  from  the  public's 
point  of  view  exclusively.  If  the  managers  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  for  example,  have  made  a  mistake  in  increasing  the  price 
of  admission  to  their  pit,  they  will  very  speedily  find  it  out,  and 
will  have  to  settle  matters  with  their  patrons  as  best  they  can. 
It  was  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  if  I  remember  rightly,  who,  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  a  few  weeks  ago,  raised  this  question  as  to  the 
prices  of  admission  to  theatres,  and  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that 
they  are  too  high  unless  the  entertainment  offered  is  very  good,  or 
for  some  other  and  unknown  reason  (as  frequently  happens)  very 
popular.  Mr.  Scott  then  suggested  that  prices  might  well  be  reduced 
as  a  rule,  because  the  manager  could  easily  raise  them  when  he 
had  any  special  attraction  ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  this 
argument  is  based  on  a  manifest  fallacy.  No  manager  would 
care  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  by  keeping  his  prices  down,  that 
his  show  was  an  indifferent  one ;  and,  as  prices  would  thus  always 
be  kept  at  high-water  mark,  we  should  be  just  where  we  are  now. 
There  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  a 
reduction.  When  a  manager  has  a  specially  attractive  bill,  the 
present  scale  of  prices  is  no  bar  whatever  to  his  filling  his  theatre 
for  weeks  together.  If  he  has  a  show  which  has  failed  to  find 
acceptance,  the  sooner  he  puts  on  something  else  the  better.  He 
will  assuredly  not  find  any  public  to  come  and  see  his  failure- 
even  although  it  may  only  just  have  missed  success — at  any  price. 
Even  the  dead  heads  are  growing  particular. 

In  the  same  way,  Mr.  living's  dream  of  municipal  theatres 
must  be  looked  at  strictly  from  the  public's  point  of  view,  and 
from  no  other.  When  people  talk  about  a  theatre  or  anything 
else  being  subsidised  by  the  Municipality  or  the  State,  they  are 
apt  to  forget  that  Municipalities  and  States  have  no  funds  for 
such  purposes  except  what  are  drawn  from  the  rates  and  taxes 
which  are  paid  by  the  people,  and  that,  in  England  at  least,  the 
people  themselves  must  directly  sanction  any  such  expenditure. 
Would  English  ratepayers  consent  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 
a  municipal  theatre  ?  I  doubt  it  very  much.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  a  large  section  of  the  public  which  is  conscientiously 
opposed  to  theatres  altogether,  and  conscientious  scruples  are  very 
apt  to  become  unusually  active  when  the  pocket  is  involved  as  well. 
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\Ve   may    be  sure    that    these    people    would    fight    a    theatrical 

ii  and  nail.      It  was  one  of  th- 

in  i'avour  of  the  abolition  of  Cliurrli  rates  ilia'  iy  unfair 

•  •  make  people  pay  for  the  support,  of  an  instil  atiOD  to  which  their 
principlt  .        If     the     point    was    a    good    one — it 

.    anyhow,    a    very    BUCCeSSfa]    one-  a    (')mrch 

reason    that    it  would    i  ;is    good 

a  Theatre   rate.     And,  in  the   face  of  the  in;: 
in   theatrical    matters   which     tin:    last    <juarter   • 
brought   ahout,  it  would  he  extremely  difficult  to  persuade 
appreciable  number  of  ratepayers  anywhere  that  the  dramatic 
art  is  in  so  feeble  and  languishin 

stimulant   and    tonic   as   a  subsidy    might   afford.      The    splendid 
position   of  Mr.    Irving    himself,    and    of    the   theatre  which   he 
manages  with  as  much  business  astuteness  as  artistic  enthus; 
will  inevitably  be  used  as  a  strong  argument   against  any 
assertion,      furthermore,  taking  for  a  moment  the  artistic  side  of 
the  case  only,  I  cannot  conceive  that  in  London,  at  all 
the  public  will  care  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Irving,  01  Mr.  II are.  or  Mr. 
Alexander,  or  Mr.  Tree,  or  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  or  Sir  Augustus 
Harris,    or    Mr.    Wyndham,   and    to    put  in   their  places    - 
nominees  of  the  faddists  and  fanatics  who  have  made  the  Loi 

.uty  Council,  in  its  connection  with  places  of  public  an 
ment,   a  laughing-stock   and   a  scandal.     A    Municipal    theatre 
would  have  to  be  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  Iccal  governing 
body,  like  Municipal  gas  or  water  works,  or  the  other  Municipal 
businesses   which    Mr.    Irving   seems,    oddly   enough,    to    think 
analogous  to  theatrical   enterprises — lodging  houses,  tramv, 
and  the  like.     This  means — and  although  Mr.    Irving  seen 
have  overlooked  the  point  I  do  not  think  the  public  will  miss  it— 
that  in  every  town  in  which  there  is  a  Municipal   theatre  a  n 
than  Russian  censorship  will  be  set  up,  and  entrusted  in  i 
cases  to  most  unfit  hands,  which  would  be  certain  before 
long  to  excite  such  a  righteous  burst  of  public  indignati. 
would  sweep  the  whole  thing  away  into  space.     What  did  the 
Aston   Free   Library   committee — the   members    of    which    are 
drawn   from    exactly   the    same   classes   as   would    supply    th« 
managers  of  Municipal    theatres — do  the  other  day.'     Fiis,  of 
all  they  blocked  out  from  the  daily  papers  such  news  as  they 
thought  the  public  ought  not  to  read,  and  then  referred  to  a 
committee   the   question   whether   the    works   of   Fielding   and 
Smollett  are  fit  to  be  retained  in   an  Knglish  library!     Is  tins 
the  sort  of  thing  the  public  wants  done  with  the  drama  '.'    Is  this 
the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Irving  can  contemplate  with  any  satisfac- 
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tion — a   blocked   out   School  for   Scandal    and   a   top-shelf  for 
Shakspers?     I  cannot  believe  it. 


PLAYING  BEFOEE   ROYALTY. 
BY  ARTHUR  A  BECKETT. 

THE  recent  appearance  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  and  the  Hay- 
market    company   before   Her   Majesty   at   Balmoral   has 
naturally   revived    interest  in  Eoyal   theatricals.      I   was   a  lad 
when  Charles  Kean  and  Samuel  Phelps  were  summoned  to  the 
Eoyal  borough  to  play  before  the  Queen   and  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  can  only  speak  of  the  representations  from  hearsay 
-evidence.      My   old   and   valued   friend  Mr.  Walter  Lacy  has, 
however,  frequently  taken  me  behind  the  scenes — "  in  my  mind's 
•eye,"— and  shown  me  the  stage  arrangements.     According  to  the 
veteran  actor  to  whom  I  have  referred,  the  visits  to  Windsor 
Castle  were  regarded  as  events  to  be  ever  remembered  by  those 
honoured  with  an  invitation  to  share  in  them.     Mr.  Lacy  has 
related  how  pleasant  it  has  been  to  appear  before  so  friendly  an 
audience   as   that   invariably   furnished    by   the   Court   of    Her 
Majesty.     There  was  a  blending  of  professional  excellence  with 
what  may  be  called  amateur  good  will.      The  company  not  only 
received    the   plaudits  of  the  brilliant  audience,  but  when  the 
play  was  over  received  the  personal  congratulations  of  those  who 
had  recently  been  spectators.     The  last  act  was  followed  by  an 
•epilogue,  intimately  associated  with  supper.     Not  the  customary 
banquet  of  papier-mache  dainties,  tempered  with  squares  of  bread 
and  sprigs  of  parsley,  but  bona-fide  specimens  of  the  chef's  latest 
successes.     It  was  twice  that  the  Prince  Consort  appeared  to  con- 
gratulate the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  actually  performed 
the  duties  appertaining  to  "Her  Majesty's  Servants."     After  the 
principals  had  been  granted  an  audience  to  receive  the  Queen's 
congratulations,  the  high  officials  joined  in  the  midnight   meal, 
and  mixed  with  the  dramatic  companies  to  exchange  confidences, 
and  even  to  suggest  criticism.     As  this  is  a  period  of  "  personal 
recollections,"   when   even   the   doorkeeper    of   the    House    of 
Commons  is  considered  worthy  of  the  interviewer's  attention, 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  my  own  experiences  of  playing 
before  Eoyalty.     And  my  recollections  may  be  accepted  with  the 
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less  jealousy   as    I    have    never    been    anything    more    thai. 
amateur;   ;iml  it'  I  am  to  believe  my  friends,  true  and  f;il.-><\  al 
the    wont    amateur   on    record.       "  My    dear    BIT,"   *aid    :i    stage 
inana-er   ;it    the    Haymarket,  \vlio    had    been    seeing   me   through 
my  part  one  day,  "what  ;i  pity  it  is   th:tt  your   comedy  is    n«- 
funny  as  your  tragedy  !  "     I  had  been  struggling  \vitl. 

•  her  heavy  villain  with   imperfec:  .      For  weekfi    I    had 

;npted  to  obtain  a  natural  "  cry  of  dismay."     I  had 
odd — very   odd — moments,   at   all    hours,  to  obtain    :  ;ired 

:.  At  ivhrarsal  I  passed  it  over  with  the  conventional 
assertion  that  it  would  be  "  all  right  at  night."  .But  unfor- 
tunately I  was  out  in  my  reckoning.  When  the  fatal  second 
was  reached,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  utter  my  expres- 
sion of  despair,  I  found  my  voice  entirely  out  of  control,  and 
breathed  a  yell  that  caused  surprise,  not  only  to  myself,  but 
to  everyone  within  hearing.  The  audience  roared,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  orchestra  were  also  moved  to  merriment. 
And  the  band  was  composed  of  a  body  of  musicians 
accustomed  to  the  weird  experiences  acquired  in  a  long  course 
of  matii' 

But  to  return  to  my  personal  appearances  before  Royalty. 
The  first  that  I  can  remember  was  at  a  fancy  bazaar  held  in  the 
old  Exhibition  building  of  1862.  The  occasion  was  a  benefit  for 
the  Home  for  Incurables,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Tin-re 
were  two  shows  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  drama.  At  the 
first  was  given  (pretty  frequently)  a  magnificent  military  spectacle 
written  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  and  called  The  SiegeofSeringapata  in . 
I  had  not  the  advantage  of  seeing  this  martial  masterpiece,  as 
my  professional  duties  chained  me  to  the  opposition  house, 
presided  over  by  Marquis  Townshend  (then  Viscount  Kaynhamt 
and  Lady  Anne  Sherson.  The  author  of  the  play  appeared  in 
person,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Charles  Hall. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  met  my  old  friend  the  future  editor  of 
Punch,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  costume.  He  wore  breeches, 
top  boots,  a  short  red  coatee,  and  an  enormous  cocked  hat. 
carried  an  immense  parish  beadle's  staff.  1  hiring  the  pauses  in 
the  performances  he  paraded  the  Exhibition  at  the  head  of  his 
troupe.  We  were  playing  two  pieces — The  Port  Admiral,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Gibson  Bowles  (now  the  questioning  M.P.),  and 
Brigawyio  the  Brigand,  by  the  late  lamented  Frank  Marshall. 
Both  authors  appeared  in  their  own  plays — the  founder  of  Vanity 
Fair  as  a  gallant  Jack  tar,  and  the  editor  of  the  Henry  Irving 
"  Shakspere"  as  a  beauty  in  distress.  As  we  were  rather  weak  in 
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ladies,  following  the  precedent  set  by  the  Cambridge  A.D.C., 
we  returned  to  the  plan  of  the  Shaksperean  drama,  and  had 
our  women  represented  by  youngsters  of  the  opposite  sex.  So  it 
came  that  I  made  my  first  bow  (or  rather  curtsey)  to  Royalty 
as  a  maiden  of  sweet  seventeen  in  a  Dolly  Varden  gown  and  a 
golden-hair  "  Clarkson."  The  Prince  and  Princess  seemed 
greatly  pleased  with  the  performances,  and  waited  to  the  very  end. 
As  The  Port  Admiral  played  fully  ten  minutes,  this  act  of 
endurance  on  the  part  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  was  a  proof  ot 
their  kindness  and  courtesy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Gibson  Bowles  (then  a  young  Government  official  at 
Somerset  House),  in  his  nautical  drama,  showed  that  preference 
for  the  sea  which  subsequently  caused  him  to  be  a  master 
mariner  and  a  daring  yachtsman.  It  was  not  the  only  time 
that  I  was  associated  with  the  author  of  False  Shame  and  Biorn 
in  play-acting.  Many  years  later,  Marshall  took  it  into  his 
head  that  he  was  an  ideal  Hamlet,  and  organised  a  performance 
at  the  Marylebone  (then  called  the  Royal  Alfred)  Theatre  to  see 
whether  the  public  of  the  Edgware  Road  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  Mr.  Marshall,  wanting  the  audience  to  be  "played  in," 
appealed  to  Mr.  James  L.  Molloy  (barrister-at-law  and  composer 
of  "  The  Vagabond  ")  and  myself  to  supply  a  lever  de  rideau.  As 
it  happened,  we  had  been  acting  at  somebody's  country  place  in 
Number  One  Bound  the  Corner,  a  touch-and-go  farce  that  used 
to  be  played  by  Charles  Mathews  and  Frank  Matthews.  We 
came  up  to  town  at  the  hasty  summons  of  Mr.  Marshall,  snatched 
a  hurried  dinner  and  appeared  to  time  in  the  evening  "  war-paint." 
"Very  sorry,  gentlemen,"  said  the  stage  manager,  "I  know 
Number  One  should  have  a  poorly  furnished  interior  to  repre- 
sent an  impoverished  bachelor's  low-priced  lodgings,  but  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can  for  you." 

The  "  best "  was  a  set  of  Aladdin's  Palace,  saved  out  of  the 
all-but-destroyed  scenery  of  the  last  Christmas  pantomime. 
However,  we  accounted  for  the  Oriental  luxury  of  the  apartment 
by  suggesting  that  they  had  been  done  up  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  will  of  a  rich  and  eccentric  uncle.  We  brought 
in  our  evening  dress  by  a  gag  which  told  the  audience  that  we 
had  been  reduced  to  acting  as  waiters  in  a  City  restaurant. 
Lastly,  when  the  curtain  fell,  we  found  ourselves  on  its  wrong 
side.  It  was  impossible  to  get  behind  the  scenes,  so  we  accepted 
the  situation,  entered  a  private  box,  and  remained  therein  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  Ah  !  those  were  merry  days — "  Gone," 
as  Eccles  used  to  say  in  Caste,  "  and  never  likely  to  come  back 
no  more !  " 
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I  had  the  honour  t  >  strut  my  hour  upon  tl; 

•-ion  of  tin-  revival  ;if  Inn  of  th<:  Mask'!  <>f  / 

in  honour  of  Her  Majesty 's  Jabil         '.       DakdofConnaughl 

kBUrer,  and   in   eoiiMderntinii    nf  tin-    f.-i"t    that    I  had  sug- 

l  tin-   performance,    I  was  appointed,  by  ;ln  Act  <>[    [Vision, 

"  Ma<er  of  the  Revels."     The  office  h:i'l  not  been  filled  up  for  a 

iiid  my  immediate  predecessor.  Sir  Stephen 

Was  knighted.      In    my    oMicial    p»siti«»n    I  \V;is    !. 
inager,  :unl  acting-m  :•  tiled  into  one.     The  see: 

I  tainted  hy  the  late  John  O'Connor,  the  dresses  iper- 

intendrd   hy   my   valued   friend   tip-    late    Lewis    Wingtield,   and 
Mr.  .John  D'Auhan  was  responsible   for  tlu  old-fashioned  dances. 
bted    in  litre    de   billet   and    I    paid    a    visit    to     the 
tab    .Mii-eum,   and  discovered  the  nesessary  measures.     The 
vt.' created  <[  '.nsation,  and   all  L  >:idon  wished   to  be 

•nt  at  the  performances.  Then  I  suggested  to  my  Bench i -is 
that  we  should  follow  a  precedent  (made,  I  believe,  by  Louis  XIV.), 
and  insist  upon  the  audience  appearing  in  costumes  of  the  time 
•r  t.»  thc>  play.  The  Mnxh •••  of  L'lmrerx  was  produced 
in  Whitehall  in  the  presence  of  James  I.  ;  then  why  not  make 
all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  accepted  our  invitation 
appear  in  the  Elizabethan  ruffs  ani  Jacobean  trunks  and  hose? 
I  believe  our  Eoyal  Treasurer  was  in  favour  of  the  suggestion, 
but  he  was  outvoted  by  his  brethren  of  the  Bench.  Naturally, 
I  was  most  anxious  that  everyone  should  know  his  or  her  part. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  everyone,  with  a  solitary  exception,  was 
letter  perfect.  The  solitary  exception  was  myself.  Fortunately, 
a  scroll  had  to  be  brought  to  me  after  I  had  been  on  the  stage 
about  ten  minutes.  I  stammered  and  stuttered  until  the  paper- 
was  given  to  me,  and  then  I  was  entirely  at  my  ease.  Later  on  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the  Duchess  of  Kdinbu 
Princess  Louise,  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  L'rincess  May.  The 
ixoyal  Treasurer,  thinking  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  a  manner 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  performances,  referred  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  first  part  <>f  my  acting,  and  said  that  the 
impression  of  want  of  preparedness  had  been  entirely  removed 
by  my  subsequent  glibness.  Then  I  explained  to  ILK.  II.  and 
his  illustrious  relatives  *  that  on  the  scroll  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  write  out  what  remained  of  my  part !  The  Duke 
of  Connaught  entertained  his  Royal  guests  in  the  Benchers' 
Boom  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  charming 
picture  presented  by  the  Princess  May  as  she  sat  unconsciouslv 
on  the  chair  which,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  occupied  by 
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Queen  Elizabeth  when  that  eminent  sovereign  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  a  Pension  holden  at  Gray's  Inn  some  three  centuries 
before.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gracious  than  the  words  of 
their  Royal  Highnesses,  who  expressed  themselves  pleased  with 
the  acting,  the  music,  the  dancing,  and  the  mise-en-scme.  I  felt 
the  honour  acutely.  I  was  delighted.  There  was  one  detail 
that,  had  I  had  my  way,  wrould  have  been  remedied. 
I  felt  that  I  could  have  supported  the  proud  position  of  the 
Master  of  the  Revels  with  greater  dignity  had  I  not  been  conscious 
of  the  supreme  absurdity  of  my  appearance  as  a  sort  of  dissipated, 
representative  of  a  seventeenth-century  Father  Christmas. 

The  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  Royalty 
was  at  Windsor  Castle,  early  in  the  present  year.  My  friend 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  received  the  Royal  command  to  take  Faust 
to  the  stage  erected  in  the  Waterloo  Chamber.  It  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  soldiers  during  the  course  of  the  opera,  and 
these  characters  were  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some 
individuals  described  by  the  scribes  over  the  dressing-rooms  as 
"gentlemen  supers."  I  was  one  of  these  "  gentlemen  supers," 
and  in  that  capacity  marched  down  to  the  Palace  and  appeared 
upon  the  boards  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Windsor  Castle.  As  my 
valuable  services  were  not  required  until  a  late  period  of  the 
evening  I  had  not  to  dress  immediately,  and  consequently  was 
able  to  stand  on  the  stage  just  as  Scene  I.  was  ready  for  repre- 
sentation. I  had  been  looking  silently  through  the  aperture  of 
the  curtain,  when  I  heard  a  signal,  and  was  only  just  in  time 
to  "  clear  the  stage "  before  Dr.  Faust  was  shown  to  Her 
Majesty  pondering  over  a  gigantic  tome  in  his  traditional  study. 
Had  I  been  a  moment  later  the  Queen  would  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  mediaeval  philosopher  apparently  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  an  individual  infin-de-siecle  evening  dress. 

The  modern  Royal  theatricals  have  of  late  been  so  frequently 
described  that  it  would  be  going  over  familiar  ground  to  write 
of  them  again.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  as  popular 
as  ever  with  the  members  of  the  dramatic  profession,  who  declare 
that  the  Queen  is  the  most  sympathetic  of  spectators.  Her 
Majesty  is  intensely  interested  in  the  performances,  and  never 
allows  a  point  to  pass  without  calling  attention  to  it.  In  the 
days  of  old  it  was  etiquette  not  to  applaud  until  the  Queen  had 
given  permission,  by  a  tap  of  her  fan,  for  the  cheering.  But  this 
rule  seems  to  have  been  relaxed.  At  recent  performances  these 
demonstrations  of  approval  have  been  spontaneous. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  cannot  boast  of  being  an  actor  of  repute. 
For  all  that,  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  feel  that  I  have  had 
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the  honour  of  "  currying  a  hann.-r  "  1-  ;<>re  Tier  M;ij»--,ty.      I  had 
nothing  to  say,  not  even  to  annoiinee  to  "my  lord"  that  " 

was   waiting."     However,  I  did  my  best  to   bear    the 
standard   in   a  manner  worthy  of  one  who  has  the  best  intei 
of  the  drama  at  heart.     If  I  failed,  the  lack  of  success  must  be 
attributed  to  the  incompetency  of  the  individual  rather  than  to 
the  awe-in^niring  influence  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Bevels. 


AMERICAN  ACTORS  IN  LONDON. 
BY  AUSTIN  BRERETOX. 

THEKE  occasionally  arises  in  America  a  bitter  cry  against 
the  English  actors  there.  The  cry  was  raised  wTith  much 
distinctness,  but  with  no  effect,  eighteen  months  ago.  A  battle 
royal  raged  between  a  section  of  American-born  actors  on  the  one 
ha*nd,  and  the  present  writer  on  the  other,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  promenaders  of  the  Rialto,  a  locality  favoured  by  the 
"poor  player"  who  paces  a  certain  part  of  Broadway  in  search 
of  an  engagement.  The  same  cry  has  again  been  heard,  but 
with  decreasing  weakness.  The  excuse  for  this  absurd  agita- 
tion is  invariably  the  same — the  disfavour  with  which  American 
actors  are  received  in  London.  The  particular  bone  of  conten- 
tion at  the  present  moment  is  the  non-success  of  Miss  Lillian 
Russell's  season  at  the  Lyceum.  There,  indeed,  is  food  for 
fury.  And  we  are  once  more  treated  to  the  old  and  foolish 
and— to  speak  justly — utterly  false  argument.  But  "we  must 
speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us."  To  go  into 
complete  details,  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  American 
actor  in  London,  would  be  an  unnecessary  use  of  space. 

If  Miss  Russell  has  not  made  money  for  her  managers,  is 
that  the  fault  of  either  the  fair  singer  or  Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr. 
Grau?  That  is  all  the  question.  And  the  answer  is  a  decided 
negative.  Miss  Russell,  if  questioned  on  this  subject,  would 
be  bound  to  admit  that  her  individual  reception  on  the  occasion 
of  her  last  visit  to  London  was  extremely  favourable.  The 
public  applauded  her — the  Press  praised  her.  No  reception  could 
have  been  more  cordial  than  that  extended  to  her  on  the  first 
night  of  her  appearance  at  the  Lyceum,  and,  speaking  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  she 
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has  received  more  justice  from  the  Press  here,  for  her  personal 
performance,  than  would  have  been  meted  out  to  her  under 
similar  circu  nstances  in  her  own  country.  If  the  receipts  at 
the  box-office  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr.  Grau,  that 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  public,  nor  did  it  imply  want  of  apprecia- 
tion for  Miss  Russell.  The  entire  want  of  success  can  only  be 
laid  to  the  piece  in  which  the  American  artist  was  seen  and 
heard.  The  Queen  of  Brilliants  is  a  wretchedly  poor  thing. 
Its  story  is  incomprehensible,  its  dialogue  is  dull,  and  its  lyrics 
are  not  by  any  means  so  neatly  turned  as  they  might  be.  Such, 
at  any  rate,  was  the  case  on  the  night  of  the  first  performance. 
The  English  "book,"  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  was  the  work  of 
an  English  author,  so  that  in  condemning  it  we  condemn  not 
an  American,  but  an  Englishman.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  brevity  of  Miss  Russell's  season,  there  was  no  time  to  work 
the  piece  up  with  any  immediate  result  as  in  the  case  of  other 
first-night  failures  in  London  which  afterwards  developed  into 
successes — The  Private  Secretary  being  the  most  conspicuous 
example  of  this  kind.  Again,  the  music  of  this  particular  piece 
is  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  redeem  a  bad  "  book  ;  "  and  Mr. 
Jakobowski,  to  whatever  nationality  he  may  belong,  is  certainly 
not  an  American. 

This  question  of  nationality  in  dramatic  or  any  other  form  of 
art  is  ridiculous.  To  go  no  further  back,  have  not  the  members 
of  the  Theatre  Eran9ais  been  always  welcome  here  ?  Were  not 
the  merits  of  the  Saxe-Meinengen  company  readily  recognised 
at  Drury  Lane  ?  Has  not  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  been 
received  with  open  arms  in  London  whenever  she  has  appeared  ? 
Have  not  Londoners  appreciated  Signor  Salvini  and  Signora  Duse? 
But,  to  return  to  the  American  question,  has  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson 
ever  been  known  to  complain  of  his  treatment  in  London? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Moreover,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  were  to  come 
over  this  very  season,  all  London  would  crowd  to  see  his  beautiful, 
tender,  humorous,  and  vastly  sympathetic  impersonation  of  Rip 
Yan  Winkle.  Look,  also,  at  the  popularity  here  of  Mr.  John  S. 
Clarke,  who  loves  England  enough  to  make  his  home  in  it.  It 
is  a  safe  remark  to  make  that  Mr.  Clarke,  should  he  ever  choose 
to  let  us  see  his  inimitable  Wellington  de  Boots  or  his  Dr.  Pan- 
gloss  again,  would  find  an  audience  eagerly  waiting  for  him  in 
a  city  where  he  has  ever  been  received  with  favour.  And  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  about  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's  company,  and  the 
praise  and  money  bestowed  upon  them  successively  at  the 
Strand,  at  the  Lyceum,  and  at  Daly's  Theatre  ?  Fancy  a 
theatre  in  New  York  called  after  an  English  manager  who 
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t  half  his  time,  at  least,  ;i\v:iy  from  it!  \\'i  huh-huh 

there  would  be  !  Yet  \ve  not  only  tolr  tiling,  hut 

weleume  it.  for  the  sake  of. art.  Ivlwin  Booth'sOWH  words  stand 
in  irrefutahle  evidence  of  the  fairness — to  put  it  mildly — of  his 
treatment  in  Kngland.  Hid  not  Mr.  Im'ng  share  with  Ir>oth 
tlu1  honour  and  glory  of  a  certain  never-to-be-forgotten  season 
at  the  Lyceum,  when  Ot/irl/o  drew  the  town?  Has  not  Mi^ 
Kehan  received  infinitely  more  praise  in  "prejudiced" 
London  than  she  ever  mot  with  in  America?  This  talk  of 
prejudice  is  sheer  nonsense. 

The  list  illicit  he  continued  to  great  length,  and  the 
names  of  Mr.  \Y.  -I.  Florence  and  Mr.  McKee  Kankin  readily 
occur  among  those  whom  London  has  delighted  to  honour. 
If  American  actors  have  failed  in  England,  they  have  done 
so  either  through  some  fault  of  their  own,  or  of  the  piece 
in  which  they  appeared,  or  because  we  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  the  peculiar  characters  which  they  have 
portrayed.  American  and  English  humour  are  entirely  separate 
commodities,  with  the,  difference  that  English  humour  is  more 
easily  understood  in  America  than  American  humour  is  under- 
stood in  Kngland.  Each  country  has  its  own  characteristics, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  those  of  the  newer  country  should 
not  be  quite  appreciated  in  the  old  one.  I  remember,  after  I 
had  been  in  Xew  York  for  some  months,  being  completely 
dumbfounded  by  a  play,  written  by  a  clever  American  author, 
called  In  Mi::.:onm,  in  which  the  principal  part  was  played  by 
Mr.  Nat  C.  Goodwin.  The  piece  was  a  mystery  to  me,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  lacking  in  ordinary  powers  of  appreciation. 
I  had  not  been  to  Missouri,  and  I  was  ignorant  of  life  in  that 
state.  That  was  all. 

But  to  return  to  our  nioutoiix.  Mrs.  Anna  Ruppert  is,  I 
believe,  an  American.  She  has  been  received  coldly  as  Odette. 
AVas  that  our  fault  ?  I  think  not.  And  let  those  who  talk  of 
prejudice  couple  the  treatment  meted  out  to  her  as  M.  Sardou's 
heroine  with  the  praise  showered  upon  her  as  Marguerite 
Gautier — surely  a  trying  part  for  a  novice  in  the  art  of 
acting.  Nor  can  the  single  appearance  of  Miss  Hope  Booth  at 
the  Royalty  be  set  down  to  our  "  prejudice."  Miss  Booth  is  not 
calculated  to  create  a  stir  in  any  theatrical  community,  and 
Little  Miss  Cute  belongs  to  the  class  of  production  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.  It  should  also  be  observed,  for 
the  credit  of  American  players  of  prominence  and  ability,  that  Miss 
Booth  does  not  hold  a  distinguished  position  in  her  own  country. 
In  the  course  of  a  year's  active  journalistic  work  in  New  York, 
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I  have  never  even  heard  of  her  name.  Against  the  failure  of 
Mrs.  Euppert  as  Odette  and  Miss  Hope  Booth,  we  can  place 
more  than  one  mark  of  appreciation  accorded  to  American  artists 
in  London.  Mr.  John  F.  Sheridan,  for  instance,  helped  to  keep 
Little  Christopher  Columbus  on  its  legs  for  many  months  by  his 
admirable  performance  of  Mrs.  Block,  an  excellent  bit  of  female 
character,  amusing  and  without  the  taint  of  vulgarity  or 
suggestion.  Miss  Marie  Halton,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  is 
an  American,  yet  she  shares  with  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  in  the 
success  of  Claude  Duval,  despite  the  fact  that  her  part  is  a  poor 
one.  Keturning,  for  a  moment,  to  The  Queen  of  Brilliants, 
could  more  cordiality  possibly  have  been  extended  to  Miss  .Annie 
Meyers,  an  American  with  a  pronounced  style,  who  came  to 
London  absolutely  unknown,  and  jumped  into  public  favour 
before  she  had  been  two  minutes  on  the  Lyceum  stage  ? 

The  argument  might  be  continued  if  it  were  worth  while. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  prejudice  whatever  in  the 
matter  so  far  as  the  American  public  and  the  better  class  of 
American  actors  are  concerned.  The  New  York  clubs  where 
American  actors  of  position  assemble— the  Players,'  the  Lotos, 
and  the  Lambs' — make  it  their  pleasure,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to 
extend  every  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  their  brothers  in  art 
from  England.  I  have  "been  there,"  and  I  know.  The  ill- 
feeling  exists  only  with  the  lower  order  of  actors  in  America,  who 
are  naturally  jealous  of  the  supremacy  of  the  English  artist  on 
the  stage  which  is  free  to  all.  Let  the  best  man  win,  be  he 
American  or  English. 

It  is  curious  that  the  American  actor  is  ever  anxious  to  court 
the  alleged  prejudice  of  London,  so  little  faith  has  he  in  the 
judgment  of  his  own  people.  The  London  hall-mark  opens  wide 
the  door  to  success  in  New  York.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  the 
printed  statement  of  one  of  the  most  promising  dramatic  artists 
I  have  ever  seen,  who,  literally  famishing  for  want  of  ap- 
preciation in  her  own  country,  has  just  come  to  London  in 
search  of  that  which  has  been  denied  her  at  home:  "Foreign 
players  visit  us  from  year  to  year.  They  are  heralded  by 
the  press,  feted  and  lauded ;  their  merits  receive  immediate 
recognition,  and  the  public  flocks  to  them.  With  the  American, 
how  different  it  is  !  Let  a  native  actress  have  never  so  much 
talent  or  genius,  and  she  must  struggle  against  obstacles  in- 
numerable. Managers,  critics,  and  public  are  blind  where  her 
merits  are  concerned.  The  newspapers  grudge  her  the  recom- 
pense they  freely  offer  to  her  English  sister,  if,  indeed,  they 
tender  it  at  all.  To  the  young,  ambitious,  earnest  American 
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.  itli  special    lores*  tin-    1  '.i!>li  :nent  th 

prophet  is  not  without  honou  I  In  his  own  country,  11. 

that  a  higher  standard  of  judgment  and  criticism  prevails  in 
Kngland  than  here  ;  but  I  am  going  to  London  in  sheer 
desperation — discouraged,  hopeless  of  ever  finding  a  way  to 
advancement  in  my  own  land  unless  I  am  able  to  return  with 
the  foreign  stamp  <>f  approval.  If  I  succeed,  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
met  by  reporte  m  the  JJay,  and  the  papers  will  print 

columns    about    me    and    my    art."       Our    American    sister    is 

•  me  to  London,   and  she  may   be  assured   that,    what 
other  faults  we  have,  we,  at  least,  are  not  cursed  with  prejudice. 


THEATRICAL   PORTRAITS   IX   A  DKAXKKY. 
BY  T.  EDGAR  PKMBERTON. 

IT  seems  difficult  to  realize  that  the  quiet  cathedral  city  of 
Hereford,  with  its  apple-orchards,  hopfields,  and  rich 
meadows,  holds  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  players  who 
have  made  the  English  stage  famous.  But  so  it  is ;  and  the  citizens, 
though  not  a  theatrical  community,  are  proud  of  the  fact.  Until 
the  year  1859  they  used  to  point  out  a  small  house  of  brick  and 
timber — then  little  better  than  a  hovel — in  which,  in  1().")1,  Xell 
Gwynne  was  born.  This  has  now  disappeared,  but  a  modern 
Gwynne  Street  marks  the  spot.  That  David  Garrick  was  born 
at  the  Angel  Inn,  Hereford,  in  1717,  while  his  father,  Captain 
Garrick,  was  quartered  there  on  recruiting  service,  is  known  to 
all  wlio  take  an  interest  in  the  story  of  the  theatre  ;  and,  in  17:M , 
Roger  Kemble,  destined  to  be  the  struggling  manager  of  some  of 
the  most  unprofitable  ol  the  country  circuits,  the  father  of  John 
Philip  Kemble,  Charles  Kemble,  and  the  still  more  famousvMrs. 
Siddons,  drew  his  first  breath  within  sound  of  the  cathedral 
chimes.  Poor  Roger  Kemble  !  Little  could  he  have  thought,  in  his 
Lard-working,  poverty-stricken  days,  when  an  ever-increasing 
family  made  sore  demands  on  his  slender  purse,  and  when  the 
Church  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  his  calling,  that  to- 
day the  portraits  of  his  wife  and  children  and  grand-daughter, 
painted  by  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  their  time,  would  find 
honoured  places  on  the  walls  of  the  Deanery. 

How  this  comes  about  can  be    told    in  a  few  wrords.     The 
present  Dean  of  Hereford,  the  Hon.  James  \Ventworth  Leigh, 
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married  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Pierce  Butler,  the  Fanny  Kemble 
who,  coming  at  the  right  moment  to  the  aid  of  her  father, 
Charles  Kemble,  rescued  him  from  impending  ruin  at  Co  vent 
Garden  Theatre.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  beautiful  family 
portraits  that  have  thus  come  into  the  Dean's  possession  (I  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  them  by-and-bye)  cherished  and  venerated 
by  those  who  recognize  the  fact  that  the  stage  can  do  the  world 
good  service  as  well  as  the  pulpit.  Ic  is  curious,  too,  to  revert  to 
the  bygone  days  when  Roger  Kemble  and  his  wife,  wandering, 
as  they  often  must  have  done,  in  the  cathedral  close,  mumbling 
the  parts  they  had  to  play,  and  ever  wondering  how  the  weekly 
calls  upon  their  resources  would  be  met,  thought  as  little  of 
admission  to  the  Deanery  as  they  would  to  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
or  to  Windsor  Castle  itself.  But  their  counterfeit  presentments 
are  there,  and  they  are  referred  to  with  affectionate  pride  as 
close  connections  of  the  Dean's  family. 

Roger  Kemble' s  father  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  Hereford  in 
1713.     He  had,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  the  theatrical  profession  ; 
but  at  that  time  he  was  a  barber  and  periwig  maker  (then  rather 
an  important  calling),  and  the  young  Roger  and  a  goodly  number 
of  brothers  were  apprenticed  to  his  business.     Roger,  however, 
drifted    stagewards,    and   in   due   course   married   the   beautiful 
daughter  of  his  manager,  John  Ward,  an  Irish  actor,  who  had 
the  honour  of  introducing  Peg  Woffington  to  the  public.     Ward 
and  his  wife,  it  may  here  be  noted,  are  buried  at  Leominster, 
hard  by  Hereford,  with  the  following  inscription  on  their  tomb  :— 
Here,  waiting  for  the  Saviour's  great  assize, 
And  hoping  through  His  merits  yet  to  rise 
In  glorious  mode,  in  this  dark  closet  lies 

JOHN  WARD,  GEXT., 
Who  died  Oct.  30th,  1773,  aged  69  years. 

ALSO  SARAH,    his  WIFE, 
Who  died  Jan.  30th,  1786,  aged  75  years. 

This  forms  another  link  between  the  Kembles  and  Herefordshire. 
Roger  Kemble  and  his  wife  became  the  anxious  parents  of  four 
boys  and  eight  girls.  Sarah,  the  Mrs.  Siddons  that  was  to  be, 
was  born  at  the  homely  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Inn  (it  is  now  called 
The  Siddons  Arms)  in  Brecon  ;  but  the  hard-working  couple 
had  wandered  to  Prescot  in  Lancashire  when  John  Philip  came 
into  the  world.  The  Herefordshire  district  was,  however,  their  pet 
hunting  ground,  and  no  less  a  personage  than  Thomas  Holcroft,  the 
author  of  The  Road  to  Ruin,ha,s  recorded  how  he  played  with  the 
little  company  at  Ludlow,  Worcester,  Leominster,  Bewdley, 
Droitwich,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 

They  must  have  been  a  splendid  couple,  this  Roger  Kemble 
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and  his  \viff  :  ;m<l  as  we  read  liow  they  travelled  from  town  to 
town,  and  village  to  village,  after  tin:  manner  and  under  the 
disadvantage^  and  difficulties  of  their  time, — at  some  plae. 

\ed  with  gracious  favour,  and  at  others  treated  as  lepers  and 
threatened  with  the  stocks  and  whipping  at  the  call's  tail, 
according  as  the  great  people  were  liberal  minded  or  puritanical- 
one  wonders  how  in  the  name  of  vfate  they  contrived  so  to 
bring  up  and  educate  their  children  as  to  enable  them  to 
become  not  only  leading  lights  of  the  London  stage,  but  the 
rly  sought  friends  and  companions  of  the  greatest  intellects 
of  their  day.  But  this  they  did  ;  and  they  had  their  reward  in 
witnessing  the  triumphs  of  the  sons  and  daughters  for  whom 
they  worked  so  hard  and  did  so  well.  Where  could  be  found  a 
prettier  picture,  in  its  way,  than  that  drawn  by  Mrs.  Siddons  of 
the  evening  of  her  great  triumph  at  Drury  Lane? — "  I  reached 
my  own  quiet  fireside,"  she  writes,  "  on  retiring  from  the  scene 
of  reiterated  shouts  and  plaudits.  I  was  half  dead,  and  my 
joy  and  thankfulness  were  of  too  solemn  and  overpowering  a 
nature  to  admit  of  words  or  even  tears.  My  father,  my  husband, 
and  myself  sat  down  to  a  frugal  supper  in  a  silence  uninterrupted, 
except  by  exclamations  of  gladness  from  Mr.  Siddons.  My 
father  enjoyed  his  refreshments,  but  occasionally  stopped  short, 
and,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork,  lifted  up  his  venerable  face, 
and  throwing  back  his  silver  hair,  gave  way  to  tears  of  happiness." 
It  is  of  things  such  as  these  that  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
life  history  of  this  indefatigable,  hopeful,  often  disappointed,  yet 
never-to-be-baffled  family  must  think  in  gazing  on  their  portraits 
in  the  quiet  Deanery  at  Hereford.  The  gem  of  the  interesting 
collection  is  the  beautiful  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of 
Mrs.  Koger  Kemble.  It  was  painted — no  doubt  at  the  wish  of 
her  then  prosperous  children — when  she  was  well  advanced  in 
years  ;  and  a  more  charming  face  could  hardly  be  imagined.  In 
it  we  seem  to  see  the  clever  actress,  the  good  wife,  and  the  kindly 
yet  judicious  mother.  It  has  been  said  of  the  picture  that  the 
expression  has  the  stateliness  of  her  two  most  famous  children, 
John  Philip  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  that  it  suggests  a 
flow  of  spirits  which  neither  possessed.  From  this  we  turn  to 
fine  portraits  of  Mrs.  Siddons  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  John 
Philip  Kemble  by  Hamilton,  of  Charles  Kemble  by  Solley,  of 
Fanny  Kemble  by  the  same  artist,  and  others  of  the  greatest 
interest.  An  equally  valuable  collection  of  the  family  portraits 
belongs  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh's  sister,  who  lives  in  Philadelphia  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  those  now  at  Hereford  have  more 
than  once  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  Dean  also  shows  with  pride 
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a  splendid  collection  of  engravings  of  the  Kemble  family,  including, 
of  course,  one  of  Harlow's  well-known  pictures  of  "  The  Trial  of 
Queen  Katharine,"  which  is  in  reality  a  Kemble  family  group. 
There  we  see  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Queen,  John  Philip  as  Wolsey, 
Charles  as  Cromwell,  and  their  less  well  remembered  brother 
Stephen,  who  was  so  stout  that  he  could  play  Falstaff  without 
padding,  as  the  King. 

They  look  peaceful  and  contented,  do  these  handsome  Kembles, 
in  their  gilt  frames  on  the  quiet  Deanery  walls  ;  but  even  in  their 
days  of  triumph  they  had  their  fair  share  of  troubles.  The  life 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  full  of  little  anxieties,  annoyances,  and 
disappointments.  Charles  Kemble  knew  what  it  was  to  stand 
face  to  face  with  financial  disaster ;  his  daughter  Fanny  never 
really  liked  the  profession  in  which  she  shone  ;  and  John  Philip 
Kemble  must  have  winced  under  the  successes  of  his  rivals.  It 
could  not  have  been  pleasant  for  the  first  tragedian  of  his  day 
to  give  up  the  part  of  Richard  III.  to  George  Frederick  Cooke, 
and  to  know  that  that  erratic  genius  went  about  saying  of  him, 
"  With  the  voice  of  an  emasculated  French  horn,  and  the  face 
of  an  itinerant  Israelite,  '  Black  Jack '  would  compete  with  me, 
sir,  with  Me ! ! "  The  stupendous  success  of  Edmund  Kean 
must,  too,  have  been  a  sore  blow  to  him.  But  the  fame  of 
the  Kembles  has  lived,  and  will  continue  to  live.  Their  many 
triumphs  are  among  the  things  that  those  who  revel  in  theatrical 
lore  love  best  to  recall ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  their 
memories  are  revered,  and  their  portraits  lovingly  guarded,  in  the 
old  city  that  witnessed  so  many  of  their  vicissitudes.  A  prettier 
or  more  binding  link  between  Church  and  Stage  was  surely  never 
forged. 


THE   INFLUENCE    OF   DRAMATIC   CRITICISM. 
BY  ADAIR  FITZ-GERALD. 

IT  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  unkind  things  of  the  critics  them- 
selves—for this  I  know  they  will  be  deeply  grateful — but  to 
inquire  into  the  aims  of  criticism  as  far  as  they  affect  the  public. 
The  morning  after  the  production  of  a  new  play,  the  daily  papers 
grow  either  madly  enthusiastic  or  cynically  morose  over  the 
previous  night's  entertainment.  Why  they  should  do  so  is  not 
known.  Let  us  assume  that  the  piece  has  been  a  great  success, 
and  that  the  critics,  for  once  in  a  way,  are  almost  unanimously 
eloquent  over  the  piece  and  the  players.  The  inevitable  critic 
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who  damns  most  tilings  that  other  people  ]>raise  need  not  be 
-idered  :  the  piece  is  a  success.  The  critics  take  the  play  bit 
by  bit,  and  examine  it  m  >:-;t  minutely;  its  good  qualities  and  its 
bud  are  carefully  dissected  ;  its  art — which  on  the  stage  is 
i'reuuently  only  another  name  for  artifice — is  extolled  or  found  fault 
with,  and  its  nature,  which  you  cannot  get  on  the  stage  except  it 
be  diluted  or  extravagant,  is  praised  sky  high.  And  so  the 
sentation  of  plot  and  play  goes  on  to  the  finale.  Nature,  you 
will  generally  observe  in  the  morning  criticisms,  constantly  takes 
rank  before  art.  The  introduction  of  a  baby's  rattle  always 
receives  more  admiration  than  the  finest  scenic  effect  ever  evolved, 
or  the  inward  working  psychism  outwardly  shown  by  the  cleverest 
actor  who  ever  trod  the  boards.  Some  grow  quite  hysterical 
about  nature  on  the  stage — a  wisp  of  straw  from  the  stables 
round  the  corner  is  sufficient  to  conjure  up  farm  house  and 
homestead,  waving  corn  and  poppies. 

But  let  me  not  wander  too  far  a-field.  We  wish  to  find  out  who 
reads  these  elaborate  criticisms,  these  sometimes  sparkling  and 
epigrammatic  essays  inspired  by  the  ordinary  production  of  an 
ordinary  play.  Does  not  the  critic  take  his  task  too  seriously, 
as  far  as  relates  to  daily  journalism  ?  If  you  ask  the  average 
actor  whether  he  has  read  the  notices  of  the  new  pieces,  he  tells 
you,  in  a  manner  that  is  nearly  convincing,  that  he  never  reads 
criticisms,  and  that  such  and  such  a  critic  knows  no  more  about 
acting  than  he  does  of  flying.  But  this  is  only  a  fanciful  hyper- 
bolical veneer  that  many  a  player  assumes  for  non-professional 
purposes,  because  he  always  quotes  the  best  lines  that  relate  to 
himself.  Apart  from  the  drama  and  its  followers,  and  those  who 
are  more  or  less  connected  or  associated  with  the  stage  and  its 
surroundings,  who  peruses  these  long  descriptions  of  the  new 
plays,?  Does  anybody,  unless  he  takes  a  more  or  less  personal 
interest  in  the  stage  and  its  votaries,  ever  wade  through  the 
special  notice,  written  at  break-neck  speed  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  ?  Then  why  are  they  penned  ? 

Go  out  amongst  those  who  really  support  the  theatre  by 
paying  for  their  seats,  and  you  will  speedily  discover  that  at  the 
matutinal  meal,  or  during  the  ride  to  towrn  in  the  train,  that  part 
of  the  paper  containing  the  review  of  the  latest  comedy  or  drama 
is,  almost  without  exception,  skipped.  The  regular  first-nighters, 
the  aspiring  young  dramatist,  perhaps  the  novelist  and  the  artist, 
and  many  more  moving  in  Bohemian  circles — upper  and  lower, 
for  now  in  the  City  of  Prague  caste  has  crept  in— undoubtedly 
take  a  delight  in  studying  the  notices,  and  perhaps  comparing 
one  paper  with  another,  much  to  their  amazement  or  gratifi- 
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cation,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  managers  naturally  like  a  good 
notice  to  quote  from  in  their  advertisements,  as  do  the  actors. 
But  Jones  does  not,  nor  Smith,  nor  Kobinson ;  yet  they  all  go  to 
the  theatre  as  often  as  they  can.  If  they  want  to  know  what  a 
piece  is  like  they  consult  some  one  of  their  friends  who  has  been  ; 
and  here,  according  to  individual  taste,  and  this  individual  taste 
is  commonly  the  general  taste  of  the  playgoing  public,  you  get 
the  truest  criticism.  Usually  a  play  is  "  good,"  or  "  rubbish." 
It  is  worth  seeing  or  it  is  not  worth  seeing.  If  the  former,  a 
piece  possessing  fascinating  or  humorous  qualities  is  at  once  re- 
commended. These  practical  critics,  as  a  rule,  are  the  folk  who  go 
to  the  theatre  to  enjoy  themselves.  And  their  recommendation 
is  of  the  highest  value  in  filling  the  treasury.  Many  staunch 
playgoers  pin  their  faith  to  one  theatre,  or  one  set  of  actors  or 
actresses,  and  swear  by  them.  For  your  playgoer  is  nothing  if 
not  conservative,  and  he  is  rarely  critical,  \ except  when  he  can 
praise.  But  see  what  an  amount  of  good  he  does  by  going  about 
talking  modestly  and  honestly  about  the  beauty  or  the  qualities 
of  such  and  such  a  piece  or  performer.  Half-a-dozen  such  folk 
are  worth  a  hundred  printed  notices,  for  personal  praise  is  in- 
fectious, and  travels  everywhere,  growing  richer  arid  'more  vivid 
at  every  repetition. 

It  is  of  course  granted  that  the  criticisms,  as  quoted  by  the 
managers  themselves  in  their  advertisements,  are  well  digested, 
and  good  result  surely  follows.  Better  still  if  the  fare  prove 
more  appetising  than  the  menu.  The  weekly  papers,  chiefly 
because  their  remarks  are  brief  and  to  the  point,  carry  greater 
weight  than  the  dailies.  But  the  power  that  is  most  far-reaching 
and  almost  irresistible,  particularly  for  country  people,  is  that 
wielded  by  the  threepenny  and  sixpenny  illustrated  weekly 
journals,  for  their  criticisms  are  the  only  ones  devoured  by  the 
fair  sex— and  by  them  only  I  was  going  to  say.  We  all  know 
what  their  influence  is  ;  a  baby  and  a  girl  in  her  later  teens 
simply  rule  the  whole  nation  in  more  ways  than  the  ways  of 
amusement — let  alone  the  home  denominated  an  Englishman's 
castle.  Headers  of  the  journals  I  have  indicated  are  the  strongest 
patrons  of  the  circle  and  the  upper  boxes,  and  cannot  be  classed 
among  the  "  general  public  "  of  the  dramatic  critics'  apocryphal 
audience.  The  pit  and  gallery  do  not  read  the  daily  paper 
notices,  because  they  have  not  the  time,  if  they  always  have  the 
money,  except  the  few  first-nighters  who  scan  them  to  see 
whether  the  critics'  opinion  coincides  with  their  own. 

Criticism  is  purely  a  matter  of  temperament  and  digestion,  and 
it  is  well  for  the  public  that  it  does  not  take  theatrical  criticism 
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\vith  the  first  meal  of  the  day.  Again,  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  general  public  feels  any  special  interest  in  the  drama 
or  its  welfare.  If  a  piece  stirs  and  amuses  them,  and  makes 
them  forget  their  every  day  cares  and  worries  and  the  skeletons 
so  carefully  locked  up  in  the  cupboard  at  home,  it  is  all  they 
want,  all  they  pay  for.  By  exalting  the  power  of  the  play  too 
much,  we  defeat  the  ends  for  whicli  the  theatre  exists.  The 
•select  few  who  take  all  things  seriously — the  students  of  the 
drama — those  who  love  art  for  art's  sake  and  believe  in  the 
higher  aims  of  the  Thespian  calling  —  these  are  the  loyal, 
intimate,  and  loving  friends  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  theatre, 
and  have  its  well-being  at  heart.  But  they  are  of  the  inner 
circle,  and  belong  not  to  the  "  general  public."  For  this  same 
general  public  the  criticisms  in  the  daily  press  of  theatrical 
pieces  have  no  importance  whatever.  They  may  revel  in  the 
lighter  gossipy  side  of  the  stage,  but  not  the  earnest ;  and  it 
is  as  well  that  they  do  not.  With  the  weekly  journals  and 
monthly  magazines  and  reviews,  it  is  different.  But  here  steps 
in  the  more  or  less  intellectual  side  of  the  question,  with  which 
I  am  not  at  present  dealing.  The  thinking  man  will  understand 
why  the  general  public  cannot  be  expected  regularly  to  read 
theatrical  notices  ;  we  are  not  all  suffering  from  dramaphobia, 
much  as  we  may  love  the  drama  and  dramatic  act.  Stay,  I  have 
discovered  who  reads  all  the  daily  newspaper  criticisms — and 
that  for  obvious  reasons — it  is  the  dead-heads ! 
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AFTEK    THE     PLAY. 
BY  H.  HAMILTON  FYFE. 

HE  had  sat  just  in  front  of  me  in  the  pit,  so  I  had  had  little 
opportunity  of  studying  his  face.  But  somehow  I  felt 
an  interest  in  him.  His  eyes,  of  which  I  had  caught  sight  once 
or  twice  when  he  turned  round  between  the  acts  to  scan  the  faces 
of  those  about  him,  were  deep-sunken  in  a  pale,  wan  face,  strong- 
featured,  yet  in  some  way  lacking  strength  and  purpose.  They 
were  sad  eyes,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  man,  the  limp,  hopeless 
curve  of  his  back  as  he  sat  there,  were  in  keeping  with  the 
melancholy  they  expressed.  I  remember  thinking,  at  the  moment 
when  I  first  caught  sight  of  his  face,  that  Cain  might  have  had 
such  eyes  through  all  the  long  years  in  which  he  paid  the  penalty 
for  the  murder  of  Abel. 

The  play  ended,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  But  when  I  had  got 
clear  of  the  crowd  at  the  door,  and  had  entered  a  restaurant,  I 
hardly  felt  any  surprise  at  seeing  him  before  me,  seated  at  the 
table  which  I  usually  occupied,  so  familiar  did  his  features  seem 
to  have  become  to  me. 

I  took  a  vacant  chair  at  the  table. 

"  Curiously  enough,"  I  said,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  I  think 
we  have  been  sitting  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  all  the 
evening.  I  have  been  to  the  pit  of  the  Betterton." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  without  looking  up  at  me.  "  Yes,  I  was  there— 
I  was  there  too." 

"  A  capital  play  ! "  I  continued,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  con- 
versation. "  Not  a  new  one  I  think  ;  do  you  happen  to  know  ?  " 

"  New  to  London,"  he  replied.  "  It  was  played  in  the  provinces 
many  years  ago." 

"Really?  And  has  been  allowed  to  remain  hid  for  so  long? 
It  does  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the  manager  who  revived  it." 

He  roused  himself  a  little  here,  and  I  thought  he  made  an  effort 
to  seem  interested  in  the  subject. 

"  Very  well  acted,  I  thought,  too.  How  good  Selwyn  was  in 
that  part  where  he  receives  the  letter  to  say  that  his  wife  is  about 
to  leave  him." 

My  new  acquaintance  glanced  at  me  with  a  half-fearful,  half- 
wrathful  expression  on  his  features.  I  could  not  understand  his 
look.  He  saw  this,  and  his  face  resumed  its  ordinary  expression. 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "  it  was  well  enough  acted.     Oh  !  y<;s." 

He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  hesitating  whether  to 
cMMtinuo  or  not.  He  evidently  had  something  more  to  say.  He 
drew  a  mathematical  figurn  with  his  linger  among  the  bread- 
crumbs he  had  scattered  over  the  table-cloth.  Then  he  suddenly 
looked  up  and  asked  me  abruptly  : 

'    Did  you  ever  see 1  mean  how  do  you  think  a  man  would 

act  in  real  life  upon  receiving  such  a  letter?  " 

"  Well/'  I  said — I  was  a  very  young  man  in  those  days — "  I 
should  think  in  much  the  same  quiet  dazed  way  as  Selwyn  did." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  returned,  "  like  that.    Would  you  indeed?"    There 
nothing  scornful  or  offensive  in  his  tone,  he  seemed  to  be 
reflecting  upon  my  answer. 

"  You  don't  think  with  me  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Perhaps  you  have 
been  a  spectator  of  some  such  scene  in  real  life?  " 

Again  he  glanced  at  me  from  beneath  his  eyebrows  with  the 
same  curious  expression  as  before.  Again  he  drew  mathematical 
figures  with  careful  finger  on  the  table-cloth.  Then  he  said,, 
with  an  apparent  effort,  though  with  assumed  lightness  of  tone : 

"  Yes,  I  have.  It  is  long  ago  now,  but  it — it  made  a  good 
deal  of  impression  upon  me  at  the  time.  It's  rather  a  long 
story,"  he  added  hurriedly,  noticing  my  expectant  look,  "  and  I 
daresay  it  wouldn't  interest  you." 

'•  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  don't  want  to  press  you  to  revive  painful 
memories,  as  these  seem  to  be,  but  you  need  not  fear  any  lack  of 
interest.  As  to  its  length,  I've  no  engagement  until  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

He  half  smiled.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  his  features, 
relax,  and  I  thought  that  his  smile  was  almost  sadder  than  his 
ordinary  expression. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  bother  you  with  it,"  he  said  ; 
"but  it's  rather  a  curious  story,  and  it  happens  to  be  curiously 
connected,  too,  with  that  play  at  the  Betterton." 

He  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  table  now,  while  his  fingers  still 
played  mechanically  with  the  scattered  crumbs. 

"  There  were  once  a  Man  and  a  Woman,"  he  continued ; 
"  most  stories  begin  in  that  way.  These  two  weren't  in  a  garden 
like  the  first  pair  we  have  all  heard  of.  They  were  in  a  company 
of  travelling  players.  The  Woman  was  a  clever  actress.  She 
wasn't  exactly  beautiful,  but  there  was  something  about  her  face, 
in  her  eyes,  I  think,  and  the  dainty  curl  of  her  lip,  and — well,  at 
any  rate,  the  Man  loved  her,  and  at  the  beginning,  at  any  rate, 
she  cared  for  the  Man.  He  had  seen  her  on  the  stage  ;  it  was  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rather  well-to-do 
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tradesman,  had  had  as  good  a  sort  of  education  as  his  position 
allowed,  and  was  a  gentle,  quiet,  far  from  robust  kind  of  creature 
who  took  his  only  decisive   step  in   life  when  he  married  the 
Woman — or  girl,  perhaps,  I  should  say — in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
of  his  respectable  parents,  and  took  to  the  stage  himself  in  order 
to  be  always  near  her.     For  a  year  or  two  he  was  happy.     Then 
the  Other  Man  turned  up.     There  is  always  the  Other  Man  in 
stories  of  this  kind.     This  time  he  didn't  crawl  upon  his  belly  and 
persuade  the  woman   to  rob    an  orchard.      He   was  what   the 
manager  of  the  company  described  as  a  young  swell,  who  joined 
the  troupe  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  to  see  what  it  was  like. 
He  had  just  come  down  from  Oxford,  and  found  that  life  bored 
him  a  good  deal.     It  was   a  sudden   freak  that  made  him  take 
thirty  shillings  a  week  as  '  utility  man,'  but  he  was  soon  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  '  lead,'  and  drew  as  high  a  salary,  when  there 
Tvas  any  salary  to  draw,  as  any  one  in  the  company.     The  Man 
liimself  was  a  poor  actor,  lacking  force  and  fervour  and  character. 
He  used  to  play  any  part  that  didn't  make  much  of  a  demand 
upon  its  exponent,  while  the  Other  Man  and  the  Woman  nearly 
always  had  the  serious  love-making  to  do.     The  Man  didn't  mind 
it  at  first.     He  would  as  soon  have  imagined  that  the  Woman 
could   ever   care   for   any   other   man    as   that    he    could   ever 
care  for  another  woman.     But  there  began  to  be  whisperings 
among  the  members  of  the  company.     The  Other  Man  was — 
well,   not    bad-looking,    and   of    course   he   had   a   good   many 
advantages   (besides   that   of  being   an   actor   possessed  of  the 
-qualities  which  the  Man  conspicuously  lacked)   over  the  shop- 
keeper's son.     She  wasn't  a  bad  wTomau,  she  was  even  rather  a 
good  woman  in  her  way,  but  her  temperament  did  not  make  her 
tolerant  of  people  who  bored  her,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
her  husband  did  bore  her  a  good  deal.     The  Other  Man  had  only 
joined  the  company  for  a  few  months,  but  the  weeks  went  on  and 
on,  and  he  still  stayed.     When  he  had  been  with  it  about  six 
months  the  Man  discovered  that  his  heart  was  affected,  and  a 
doctor  told  him  that  he  must  avoid  excitement.     He   told  the 
Woman,  and  she  suggested  that  he  should  give  up  acting  for  a- 
time  and  rest  quietly,  while  she  went  about  and  earned  a  living 
for  them  both. 

"  Then  he  showed  that  the  whisperings  I  spoke  of  had  reached 
his  ears. 

"He  showed,  in  not  the  most  refined  or  delicate  manner,  that 
he  was  jealous.  The  woman's  face  was  flushed  with  suppressed 
passion,  but  she  made  no  reply  to  his  insinuations,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  travel  about  and  to  play  his  parts  as  before.  He  re- 
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fleeted  upon  his  words,  humbly  asked  her  pardon  for  his  suspicions, 
;ind  imagined  that  the  rift  had  closed  up.  It  would  sound  brutal 
if  I  were  to  say  that  the  Woman  reckoned  upon  his  heart  giving 
in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  short  time.  But  she  could 
not  help  thinking  how  well  matters  would  fall  out  if  (now  that 
she  found  out  what  a  mistake  she  had  made  in  supposing  she 
could  contentedly  pass  her  whole  life  with  him)  her  husband 
should  quietly  disappear,  and  leave  her  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Other  Man.  Remember,  she  was  a  clever  woman  of  vivid  tem- 
perament ;  he  was  an  ordinary,  lower  middle-class  young  man, 
who  had  persuaded  her  into  marrying  him — she  could  never 
quite  understand  how  he  managed  it — and  had  not  taken  very 
long  to  convince  her  that  she  had  made  a  mistake." 

Here  I  interrupted  the  narrative. 

"  But  the  Other  Man,"  I  said,  "  was  he  willing  to  marry  her?'r 

''He  might  have  been  if — well,  he  was  a  young  man,  as  I 
told  you.  Gradually,  an  understanding  had  grown  up  between 
him  and  the  Woman.  Though  she  had  never  allowed  him  to- 
speak  openly,  she  knew  he  had  come  to — to  care  for  her,  and  he 
knew  pretty  well  what  her  feelings  were  towards  him.  He  had 
some  money,  and  he  thought — however,  it's  no  use  discussing 
what  he  would  have  done  if  the  Man  had  died,  for  he  didn't  die 
—not  then.  He  went  up  to  London  one  day  to  see  a  specialist, 
and  he  came  back  jubilant  with  the  news  that  the  weakness  of 
his  heart  had  been  exaggerated,  and  that  with  due  care  he  might 
live  to  be  an  old  man.  She  was  a  clever  actress,  was  the  Woman, 
and  she  never  let  him  see  for  a  moment  what  her  real  feelings 
were  at  the  receipt  of  this  news.  In  fact,  she  feigned  joy  so  well, 
that  the  Man  forgot  all  his  fears  and  suspicions  (for  they  had 
never  wholly  vanished),  and  thought  that  the  happiness  of  the 
first  year  of  their  married  life  had  come  back  to  stay.  What 
could  she  do  ?  Wasn't  it  better  to  let  him  be  happy  as  long  as 
possible,  even  if  he  were  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  ?  There  was 
no  need  to  tell  him  then  that  her  mind  wras  made  up  ;  he  might 
as  well  be  deluded  into  thinking  himself  secure  until  the  blow 
fell  that  would  shatter  all  his  imaginings. 

"  From  this  moment  the  Woman  gave  the  Other  Man  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  but  to  call  and  she  would  follow.  Accordingly 
he  laid  his  plans.  Just  at  this  time  we  were  rehearsing ." 

"  You  were  a  member  of  the  same  company  then  ?  " 

He  frowned  and  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  You  said  '  we  were  rehearsing,'  "  I  explained. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  yes,  I  was  a  member  of  the  company  too." 

Then  he  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  "  I  ought  not  to  have  broken  in 
upon  you  so  rudely.  The  company  was  rehearsing ?  " 

He  roused  himself  and  continued. 

"  The  play  we  saw  to-night.  In  it  the  Man  had  a  larger  part 
than  usual.  He  and  the  Woman  were  the  man  and  wife  of  the 
story.  The  Other  Man  had  no  part  in  this  piece.  It  was  played 
on  the  last  night  of  an  engagement  in  a  little  south-coast  water- 
ing place.  You  remember  it  is  in  the  last  act  that  the  husband 
receives  the  letter  from  his  wife.  The  play  went  very  well  up  to 
that  point.  Just  before  it  was  reached  the  Woman  went  to  the 
wing  on  the  prompt  side  where  the  property  man  stood  waiting 
with  the  letter  that  was  to  be  handed  on  to  the  stage.  She  was 
quite  calm  and  collected. 

11  '  Props,'  she  said — that  was  the  name  he  went  by  in  the 
company — '  I  want  you  to  give  this  note  instead  of  that  blank 
one  to-night,  will  you  ?  I  have  scribbled  down  a  message  upon  it  ' 

"  The  man  took  the  scrap  of  paper  she  gave  him,  and  the  next 
minute  the  Man  was  reading  it." 

The  narrator  seemed  to  be  hurrying  on  with  his  story  now. 
I  leaned  forward  so  as  not  to  miss  any  word. 

"  He  read  it  through.  Then  he  looked  round  the  house  with 
wild,  staring  eyes.  Then  he  looked  at  the  note  again,  gave  a  low 
cry — something  between  a  sob  and  a  moan — and  fell  back  on  to 
the  boards.  For  a  moment  no  one  quite  knew  what  to  do.  The 
audience  thought  it  was  part  of  the  play.  The  Other  Man,  who 
stood  at  the  wing,  knew  better.  He  signalled  hastily  for  the 
curtain  to  be  lowered,  and  then  rushed  round  to  the  back. 

"  '  111,'  he  said  to  a  group  of  actors  standing  there,  '  run  on  and 
see  to  him  some  of  you.' 

"  The  curtain  was  already  down,  and  the  manager  of  the  company 
was  holding  up  the  Man's  head  on  his  knee.  The  Woman  was 
just  coming  down  the  few  wooden  stairs  that  led  to  the  dressing- 
rooms,  when  she  realised  that  something  was  wrong.  She  ran 
quickly  to  the  Man's  side,  and  raised  his  hand.  No  one  noticed 
that  in  so  doing  she  managed  to  secure  the  note  that  had  been 
handed  to  him  in  place  of  the  ordinary  '  property '  letter.  She 
was  holding  his  arm  with  a  finger  on  his  wrist  to  note  his  pulse- 
beat,  when  a  doctor,  who  had  been  among  the  audience  and  had 
hurried  round  to  offer  his  services,  made  his  appearance.  He 
bent  down  over  the  prostrate  Man,  but  he  did  no  more  than 
glance  at  his  face. 

"  '  Good  God  !  '  he  exclaimed,  straightening  his  back,  '  the 
man's  dead.' 

"  The  woman  looked  up  quickly. 
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"  '  Sh  ! '  said  the  manager,  and  added  in  a  whisper, '  his  wife.' 
"  At  this  moment  the  Other  Man  appeared  on  the  stage.     He 
came  from  a  brief  colloquy  with  '  Props,'  whom  he  had  hastened 
to  find  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  had  happened. 

"  '  Props,'  he  had  said  hurriedly,  discovering  him  alone  behind 
the  stage,  '  have  you  got  a  good  memory  ?  Do  you  think  a  fiver 
now  and  another  every  week  for  the  next  month  would  help  you 
to  forget  that  note  you  handed  on  instead  of  the  property  letter 
just  now.' 

II  He  took   a  crisp   bank-note   out   of   his   waistcoat  pocket ; 
'  Props  '  heard  it  crackle.     He  winked  with  much  expression. 

"  '  If  mum's  the  word,  guv'nor,'  said  he,  '  I'll  be  as  quiet  as  a 
coffin.' 

"  When  the  Woman  saw  the  Other  Man  appear  amongst  the 
awed  crowd  gathered  round  the  body  of  her  husband,  she  rose 
to  her  feet.  Her  first  impulse  seemed  to  be  to  go  towards  him, 
but  she  only  took  one  step,  then  covered  her  eyes  with  one  hand 
and  stretched  forth  the  other,  as  if  seeking  support. 

"  The  manager  took  her  arm. 

II 1  Come,  my  dear,'  he  said,  and  led  her  away  to  the  little 
dressing-room  from  which  she  had  come  only  a  few  moments 
before. 

"  Left  alone,  she  stared  vacantly  at  the  reflection  of  her  face  in 
the  looking-glass  upon  the  table,  cried  a  little,  and  wrote  a  brief 
note  in  pencil.  By  some  means  she  managed  to  have  this  con- 
veyed to  the  Other  Man,  and  the  next  morning  he  had  gone  for 
good.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  he  had  arranged  with  the 
manager  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  company  on  that  very  day. 
4  Props '  was  the  only  person  who  suspected  that,  but  for  the 
tragic  event  of  the  preceding  night,  he  would  not  have  gone  alone." 

It  was  getting  late.  We  were  the  last  occupants  of  the  restau- 
rant, and  the  tired  waiters  were  casting  angry  glances  in  our 
direction. 

"  I  suppose  we  must  go,"  said  my  story  -teller,  looking  round 
wearily. 

"  May  I  walk  a  few  steps  with  you  to  hear  the  end?  "  said  I. 

"  There's  no  more  to  be  told,"  he  replied,  as  we  reached  the 
door,  and  felt  the  keen  night  air  in  our  faces,  "  except — well,  the 
Woman  left  the  stage  after  that,  went  to  a  hospital  as  a  nurse, 
and  died  in  three  months  of  some  ailment  she  caught  from  one 
of  the  patients." 

"  And  what  of  the  Other  Man  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  response,  "  he  may — he  may  be  alive 
still.  I  turn  down  here.  Good-night." 
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portraits. 


ME.  LEWIS  WALLER 

IT  is  a  fact,  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller  is  descended  from  the  family  of  the  time-serving 
bard  who  penned  that  appreciative  ode  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  who,  failing  to  equal  it  in  verse  laudatory  of  the  Restoration, 
met  a  reproach  on  this  head  from  Charles  II.  by  saying : 
"  Sire,  poets  always  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth." 
However  that  may  be,  the  actor's  real  name  is  Lewis,  which 
he  changed  on  entering  the  dramatic  profession  eleven  years  ago. 
At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
friend  in  Mr.  Toole,  and  was  employed  for  some  months  as 
juvenile  leads  at  the  theatre  in  King  William  Street.  Not  long 
afterwards,  during  a  provincial  tour,  his  acting,  especially  as 
Gilbert  Vaughan  in  Called  Back,  commended  itself  to  Madame 
Modjeska,  with  the  result  that  he  was  engaged  to  play  Orlando 
to  her  Rosalind.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  he  success- 
ively supported  Mr.  Henry  Neville  in  such  pieces  as  The  Ticket- 
of -Leave  Man ;  Miss  Kate  Vaughan  in  her  delightful  revivals  of 
old  comedy  at  the  Opera  Comique  ;  and  Mrs.  Brown-Potter  in 
her  not  too  successful  essays  at  the  Gaiety.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  he  turned  his  opportunities  to  good  account,  as  under  the 
Hare  and  Kendal  regime  at  St.  James's — a  regime  marked  at 
least  by  a  high  ideal — he  came  forward  there  as  Lord  Arden  in 
The  Wife's  Secret,  and  the  Due  de  Bligny  in  The  Ironmaster. 
Mr.  Hare  was  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and  on  under- 
taking the  management  of  the  Garrick  secured  him  for  Hugh 
Murray  in  The  Profligate — the  first  great  proof  of  Mr.  Pinero's 
genius  on  its  serious  side — and  for  Cavaradossi  in  Mr.  Henry 
Hamilton's  adaptation  of  La  Tosca.  He  was  next  seen  in  The 
Sixth  Commandment,  The  Pharisee,  Lady  Barter  (with  Mrs. 
Langtry),  The  Henrietta,  Handfast,  and  many  other  pieces,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  company  brought  together  by  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  during  his  comparatively  brief  tenure  of  the 
Avenue  Theatre.  Mr.  Waller  is  an  actor  of  keen  and  cultivated 
intelligence,  and  all  lovers  of  his  art  will  wish  him  well  in  an 
onerous  task — of  this  more  anon — which  he  is  now  under- 
taking. 
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At  tfye  play. 


IN  LONDON. 

THE  improved  prospects  which  were  indicated  in  the  last 
number  have  been  amply  fulfilled  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  business  all  round  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and, 
at  those  theatres  where  pronounced  successes  have  been  obtained, 
that  sign  so  gratifying  to  the  managerial  heart,  "  House  Full," 
has  been  the  nightly  rule.  At  several  of  the  theatres,  the  usual 
Saturday  matinee  has  been  supplemented  by  a  morning  perfor- 
mance on  the  Wednesday.  The  winter  season  in  London,  indeed, 
is  likely  to  be  more  than  usually  prosperous. 

THE  CASE  OF  KEBELLIOUS  SUSAN. 

A  New  and  Original  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.     Producsd  at  the  Criterion 

Wednesday,  October  3. 

Sir  Richard  Kato,Q.C Mr.  CHARLES  WYNDHAM, 

Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Darby Mr.  KEMBLE. 

James  Harabin Mr.  C.  P.  LITTLE. 

Fergusson  Pybus         Mr.  FRED  KKRK. 

Lucien  Edensor  Mr.  BEN  WEBSTER. 

Mr.  Jacomb       Mr.  E.  DAGNALL. 

Kirby        Mr.  MARKHAM. 

Lady  Darby       Miss  FANNY  COLEMAN. 

Mrs.  Quesnel Miss  GERTRUDE  KINGSTON. 

Elaine  S&rimpton        Miss  NINA  BOUCICAULT. 

Lady  Susan  Harabin Miss  MARY  MOOBE. 

Had  Mr.  Jones  written  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan  for  a 
theatre  less  closely  allied  to  comedy  than  the  Criterion,  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  produced  a  work  of  far  greater  dramatic 
strength.  His  story  is  thin,  and  the  construction  of  the  piece  is 
not  particularly  ingenious.  The  comedy,  to  be  quite  accurate, 
is  almost  entirely  a  framework  for  the  use  of  dialogue,  which  is 
distinctly  clever  at  all  times,  and  now  and  then  decidedly 
brilliant.  In  addition,  the  dialogue  has  the  advantage  of  spring- 
ing naturally  from  the  situations  and  characters.  A  large 
share  of  the  witty  sayings  fall  from  the  character  designed  for, 
and  played  by,  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham — a  character  on  which 
both  author  and  actor  have  lavished  much  thought.  Sir  Richard 
Kato,  indeed,  casts  the  other  characters  into  the  shade.  He  is 
the  pivot  of  the  play  as  well  as  its  good  fairy.  He  holds  it  to- 
gether, and  gives  it  the  semblance  of  action.  The  underlying 
story  is  extremely  disappointing.  Lady  Susan,  after  six  years 
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of  married  life  with  a  noodle,  discovers  the  infidelity  of  her 
husband.  She  threatens  vengeance  on  the  old  principle  of  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Bat  nothing  comes  of  her  threat 
— nothing,  at  least,  that  an  ordinary  audience  would  anticipate. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  the  danger  of  an  elopement  and  consequent 
scandal,  an  evil  happily  averted  by  the  watchful  Sir 
Richard  Kato.  The  real  drama,  one  would  have  thought, 
would  have  arisen  had  Lady  Susan  actually  gone  oft' 
with  her  lover.  Mr.  Jones  would  then  have  been  enabled  to 
urge  the  moral  which  he  suggests,  through  Lady  Susan,  in  the 
first  act — namely,  that  if  the  husband  sins,  his  wife  shall  be 
permitted  to  do  likewise.  Therein  he  would  have  had  material 
for  a  fine  drama — a  drama  demanding  treatment  of  no  common 
kind,  but  one  little  to  the  fancy  of  an  audience  which  likes  to  be 
amused.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  Mr.  Jones,  under 
the  guise  of  a  happy  ending,  has  not  placed  his  heroine  in  a  more 
tragic,  a  more  pitiful  plight  than  if  he  had  allowed  her  to  fall 
into  disgrace.  For  he  has  been  careful  to  contrast  the  stupidity 
of  the  husband  with  the  alertness  of  the  lover,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  in  the  second  act  she  really  loves  the  younger  and 
more  intelligent  man.  The  means  taken  for  the  curing  of  Lady 
Susan's  affection  are  not  as  delicate  as  they  might  be.  Possibly 
Mr.  Jones  did  not  intend  that  they  should  be  so.  But  the 
marriage  of  Lucien  Edensor  to  a  chance  acquaintance,  following 
so  quickly  upon  his  fervid  avowals  to  Lady  Susan,  does  not  seem 
compatible.  That,  however,  by  the  way.  Lady  Susan  returns 
to  her  husband,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  allows  that  person  to 
return  to  her.  But  there  can  never  be  any  true  happiness  in  such  a 
reunion,  for  Lady  Susan  has  an  aching  void  in  her  heart  which 
can  never  be  filled.  Her  delay  in  forgiving  her  husband  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  longing  within  her  heart  and  soul 
which  can  never  be  satisfied.  So  that  the  woman  suffers,  and 
the  man  goes  unscathed.  This  is  the  real  end  to  the  play,  and 
it  is  sufficiently  serious  for  reflection  long  after  the  curtain  has 
fallen.  But  it  is  so  covered  up  by  the  bright  and  sparkling 
dialogue,  that  its  serious  import  is  hidden  from  the  average 
spectator.  As  the  sagacious  Sir  Eichard  Kato,  whose  quarter 
of  a  century's  practice  in  the  Divorce  Court  has  given  him  an 
unusually  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  Mr.  Wyndham  has 
a  character  which  displays  the  admirable  art  of  this  accomplished 
comedian  at  its  very  best.  The  part  demands  touches  which  can 
only  be  given  by  an  experienced  actor,  and  one  possessed  of  a 
reserve  of  quiet  strength.  Sir  Kichard  is  a  strong,  serious  figure, 
with  a  light  and  cynical  exterior  ;  and  Mr.  Wyndham  plays  it  to 
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perfection.  Miss  Mary  Moore  is  quiet,  ladylike,  and  earnest  as 
Lady  Susan,  at  her  best  in  the  suppressed  love  scenes  with 
Lucien,  and  in  the  trying  scene  in  the  last  act,  where  she  has  to 
hear  the  news  of  Lucien's  marriage  without  betraying  her 
emotion  to  the  other  characters.  Mr.  Ben  Webster  is  excellent 
in  his  expression  of  Lucien's  earnestness  and  apparent  love.  By 
far  the  best  interpretation  among  the  other  characters  is  that 
of  a  strong-minded  young  person — a  "  new  woman  "  with  a 
vengeance— by  Nina  Boucicault,  who  acts  with  the  peculiar- 
energy  demanded  by  the  character,  and  with  rare  tact.  The  part 
might  easily  become  a  nuisance,  but  Miss  Boucicault  keeps  it 
well  in  hand,  making  it  a  really  acceptable  study  of  a  character 
which  is  the  reverse  of  sympathetic — a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment. Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  is  eminently  pleasing  as  a  good- 
tempered,  buoyant  woman  of  the  world,  a  straightforward  and 
sympathetic  part, 


CLAUDE  DUYAL. 

A  new  and  original  Musical  Piece  in  two  acta.    Produced  at  t'ue  Prince  of  Wales's,  September  25th. 

Sir  Philip  Saxmundham Mr.  ERIC  THORXE. 

Percy       Mr.  FITZROY  MORGAN. 

Sherlock  Homes-Spotter Mr.  H.  O.  CLAREY. 

Pincher Mr.  CHARLES  E.  STEVENS. 

Claude  Duval Mr.  ARTHUR  ROBERTS. 

Ladv  Joan  Saxmundham Miss  AMY  LIDDON. 

Gertie Miss  EVA  ELLKBSLIE. 

Marjorie  Saxmundham        Miss  FLORRIE  SCHUBBRTH. 

Lady  Dorcas  Chetwynd        Miss  MARIE  HALTON. 

Claude  Duval,  described  as  a  "new  and  original  musical 
piece,"  written  by  Mr.  Frederick  Bowryer  and  Mr.  Payne  Nunn, 
and  composed  by  Mr.  John  Crook  and  Mr.  Lionel  Monckton, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  either  novelty  of  idea  or  originality 
of  treatment  so  far  as  the  plot  is  concerned.  It  is  an  entertain- 
ment of  that  hybrid  nature  which  admits  of  any  interpolation — 
however  incongruous  or  inconsequent — and  of  which  Morocco 
Bound  was  the  brilliant  prototype.  The  authors  have  certainly 
shown  themselves  clever  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  in  allowing 
Mr.  Arthur  Koberts,  in  his  impersonation  of  Duval,  an  absolutely 
free  hand  ;  and  the  versatility  of  this  comedian's  remarkable 
talent  is  here  sufficient,  not  only  to  save  from  failure,  but  also  to 
make  a  great  success  of  an  otherwise  invertebrate  and  wearisome 
production.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  details  concerning  the 
so-called  "  plot "  of  the  piece.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Duval  is 
perpetually  shadowed  by  a  detective,  who  has  innumerable 
opportunities  of  arresting  the  highwayman,  but  who,  somehow 
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or  other,  never  avails  himself  of  them.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
act,  however,  the  detective  is  about  to  perform  his  office  when 
Claude's  cousin,  Lady  Dorcas  Chetwynd,  produces  papers— 
which  her  ingenuity  has  enabled  her  to  obtain — proving  that  the 
supposed  highwayman  is  none  other  than  Sir  Bevys  Chetwynd, 
who  has  been  kept  out  of  his  title  and  rightful  inheritance 
through  the  machinations  of  a  villainous  foster-brother.  Thus 
the  detective  is  finally  foiled,  while  Mr.  Roberts  quietly  remarks, 
"  I  shall  huff  you  for  not  taking  me  before  !  " 

In  Claude  Duval,  Mr.  Eoberts  has  a  character  which  fits  him, 
or,  rather,  which  he  has  fitted  to  himself,  like  the  proverbial 
glove.  As  the  gallant  freelance — very  much  "  up  to  date  "• 
he  assumes  numberless  disguises,  in  all  of  which  he  gives  delight- 
fully clever  sketches  of  various  types  of  humanity.  The  tenor 
of  grand  opera,  the  barmaid,  that  latter-day  product  the 
"  spoofer,"  the  gossip-loving  American  lady,  the  lawyer,  the 
Parisian  cafe-concert  chanteuse,  the  man  behind  the  counter, 
are  all  reproduced  to  the  life,  while  their  mannerisms,  as  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Roberts,  are  irresistibly  funny.  Mr.  Roberts 
is  a  perfect  master  of  impromptu,  and  is  never  dull  for  so 
much  as  a  single  second.  If  he  is  not  saying  something,  he 
entertains  by  facial  expression  or  by  gesture  full  of  drollery. 
He  is  most  ably  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  Miss  Marie  Halton. 
Her  reappearance  on  the  London  stage  is  very  welcome,  and  she 
acquits  herself  admirably  in  the  poor  part  of  Lady  Dorcas 
Chetwynd.  Her  voice  is  strong,  perfectly  trained,  and  most 
sympathetic  ;  her  acting  is  graceful,  piquant,  and  thoroughly 
refined.  Miss  Halton's  style,  vocally  and  histrionically,  reminds 
one  of  that  of  Madame  Jeanne  Granier  at  her  best.  Miss  Amy 
Liddon  plays  with  success  as  Lady  Joan  Saxmundham,  an 
elderly  spinster,  while  Miss  Florrie  Schuberth  pleases  by  her 
performance  as  Marjorie  Saxmundham.  Miss  Eva  Ellerslie,  as 
Duval's  vivandiere,  mars — owing  to  her  inefficient  vocal  powers 
and  want  of  experience  as  an  actress — one  of  the  prettiest 
numbers  in  the  piece,  a  happily-conceived  Poster  duet.  Miss 
Ellerslie,  it  is  understood,  is  a  recruit — a  very  raw  one,  surely— 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  and  will  doubltess  im- 
prove with  experience.  In  the  meantime,  she  should  desist  from 
swaying  from  side  to  side  like  a  weeping  willow  in  the  wind. 
Mr.  Eric  Thorne  makes  up  admirably,  and  plays  well  as  old 
Sir  Philip  Saxmundham,  as  do  Mr.  Morgan  as  a  vapid  and  most 
ingenuous  youth,  and  Mr.  Clarey  as  the  detective.  Mr.  Stevens 
would  be  better  if  he  were  a  little  less  coarse  as  Pincher,  Claude's 
lieutenant.  Claude  Duval  owes  its  success  chiefly  to  Mr.  Arthur 
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lioberts,  to  Miss  Marie  Halton,  and  to  the  music,  upon  which 
Mr.  Crook  and  Mr.  Monckton  are  to  be  congratulated. 


MIRETTE. 

Opera  in  three  acta,  founded  on  the  French  of  MICHKL  CARRK,  with  Lyrics  by  F.  E.  WEATHERLY. 
and  Dialogue  hy  H.  GREENBANK.       New  version  by  ADRIAN   Ro»s.        Ihe  music  by  ANDKI 
K.'vived  at  the  Savoy,  October  (>. 

Tin-  Huron  Van  den  Berg       Mr.  RICHARD  TEMPLE. 

<;,  riird  de  Montigny Mr.  SOTT  KISHK. 

Picorin       Mr.  COUHTICK  POUNDS. 

Bohinet Mr.  WALTER  PASSMORE. 

Kram-al Mr.  JOHN  C<>ATES. 

Bertuccio Mr.  SCOTT  RUSSELL. 

Mirette Miss  KATE  ROLLA. 

Bianca  Miss  FLORENCE  PERRY. 

Zarbinette. Miss  EMMIE  OWEN. 

The  Marquise  de  Montigny Miss  KOSINA  BRANDRAM. 

The  unenviable  task  of  revising  Mirette  has  been  accomplished 
with  some  degree  of  success  by  Mr.  Adrian  Koss.  The  new 
version  of  M.  Andre  Messager's  opera  is  certainly  brighter  and 
better  than  the  original  one.  Mr.  F.  E.  Weatherley's  charming 
lyrics  still  delight  the  ear,  and  some  smart  and  up-to-date  lines 
have  been  added.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any 
great  popularity  will  ever  be  attached  to  this  piece,  which  is  not 
grand  enough  for  serious  opera  or  sufficiently  amusing  for  comic 
opera.  The  story  is  heavy  without  being  very  dramatic,  and  the 
book,  even  now,  is  not  by  any  means  brilliant.  Some  additional 
interest  is  given  to  the  revival  by  the  appearance  in  the  title-role 
of  Miss  Kate  Holla,  an  excellent  singer,  but  one  who  is  not  seen 
to  the  utmost  advantage  in  this  kind  of  work.  Her  general 
style  is  too  florid,  and  her  acting  capacity  is  extremely  limited. 
Mr.  Walter  Passmore  as  the  comic  Bobinet,  and  Miss  Emmie 
Owen  as  the  piquant  Zerbinette,  are  the  life  and  soul  of  the  opera. 
They  are  buoyant  and  amusing,  without  being  intrusive.  Mr. 
Courtice  Pounds  and  Miss  Florence  Perry,  with  Mr.  Kichard 
Temple  and  Miss  Kosina  Brandram,  render  valuable  help. 
Mirette,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  is  still  beautifully  mounted, 
the  scene  of  the  second  act  being  especially  charming  ;  while  the 
chorus  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Savoy. 


A  TEIP  TO  CHINATOWN. 

A  Musical  Comedy,  in  Two  Acts,  by  CHARLES  H.  HOYT.  Produced  at  Toole'a  Theatre,  September  29th 

Welland  Strong Mr.  R.  G.  KNOWLES. 

Ben  Gay Mr.  H.  DE  LANGE. 

Rashleigh  Gay Mr.  E.  STEVENS. 

Norman  Blood Mr.  H.  MILLIARD. 

Willie  Grow          Miss  CLARA  JKCKS. 

Noah  Heap  Mr.  A.  BERNARD. 

Price  Mr.  GEOR  JE  EGBERT 

Slavin  Payne        Mr.  FRED  BOUSKIELD. 

Tiny  Gay Mis*  AUDREY  FORD. 

Isabelle  Dame Miss  EDITH  VANE. 

Flirt Miss  GEORGIE   WRIGHT. 

Mrs.  Guycr Miss  EDITH  BRUCE. 

This  so-called  musical  comedy  is,  in  reality,  a   variety  enter- 
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tainment,  the  shred  of  a  plot  being  simply  an  excuse,  and  an 
extremely  slender  one,  for  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  songs 
and  dances.  The  question  which  then  naturally  arises  is  that  of  the 
value  of  the  musical  melange  which  is  offered  to  the  public  in  the 
guise  of  a  play.     Better  songs  have  certainly  been  heard,  and 
better  dances  have  been  seen,  than  are  now  to  be  witnessed  at 
Toole's  Theatre.     Again,  for  the  proper  performance  of  such  a 
production,  actors  who   can  sing,    and   singers   who  can  act  a 
little,  are  required  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  work  such  as  it 
is.     Mr.  R.   G.  Knowles,   certainly  clever  in  his  way,  is  not  in 
his  element  as  a  portrayer  of  character.     But  his  songs  are  good, 
and  he  has  a  quaint  Quaker  dance  with  Miss  Edith  Bruce.     The 
latter,  by  the  way,  has  an  arch,  pleasing  manner,  and  looks  nice 
in  the  part  of  a  captivating  widow  ;  but  she  is  not,  unfortunately, 
the  possessor  of  a  good  singing  voice.     Miss  Clara  Jecks,  as  a 
young  and  foolish  "masher,"  is  bright  and  lively  as  usual,  and 
Miss  Kate  Everleigh  sings  rather  well.     The  best  acting  in  the 
piece  comes  from  Mr.  H.  De  Lange,  who  is  thoroughly  finished 
and  artistic  as  an  elderly  gentleman  who  is  made  the  innocent 
sport  of  the  smart  widow.    The  part  is  a  very  small  one,  but  Mr. 
De  Lange   plays    it   with    a  conscientiousness   which,   in   the 
circumstances,  is  particularly  commendable.      A  Trip  to  China- 
town made  a  fortune  in  the  United  States  for  its  clever  young 
contriver,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hoyt.     But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
not  only  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  taste  of  playgoers 
in  England  and  America,  but  also  that  a  single  impersonation,  a 
single  song — anything  out  of  the  common  which  makes  a  hit — is 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  an  American  theatrical  produc- 
tion.    On  the   other  hand,  we  prefer  to  take  our  variety  enter- 
tainments in  their  proper  place. 


TRUTHFUL  JAMES. 

A  new  and  original  Light  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  JAMES  MORTIMER  and  CHARLES  KLEIN. 
Produced  at  the  Royalty,  October  3rd. 

Nathaniel  Tugstock Mr.  G.  W.  ANSON. 

Lemuel  Bignold          Mr.  T.  P.  HAYNES. 

James  Verity Mr.  PHILIP  CUNINGHAM. 

Guy  Pontefract  Mr.  DOUGLAS  HAMILTON. 

James  Selwyn Mr.  WINDHAM  GUISE. 

Mrs.  Bignold Miss  ELSIE  CHESTER. 

Florence  Bignold         Miss  ANNIE  FERRELL. 

Ada  Selwyn        Miss  CARRIE  COOTE. 

Sarah  Tugstock  Miss  KATE  KEARNEY. 

Emma  Roseby Miss  MARY  ALLESTREE. 

Eliza         Miss  LYDIA  COWELL. 

Truthful  James,  if  of  an  old-fashioned  type,  has  the  merit  of 
being  distinctly  amusing.  Its  conventionality  may  be  readily 
forgiven  for  the  genuine  fun  which  it  provokes.  Its  chief  charac- 
ter is  an  incorrigible  liar,  a  young  man  about  town,  who  succeeds 
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in  setting  everyone  else  in  the  play  by  the  ears,  while  he  main- 
s  his  imperturbable  coolness,  does  the  most  daring  things 
with  in;ii;i:ificent  ease,  and  tells  lie  after  lie  without  a  blush.  He 
mixes  everyone  else  up  in  the  most  amazing  manner,  assumes 
another  man's  personality,  completely  upsets  for  the  time 
being  a  rather  eccentric  household,  and,  having  driven  his 
companions  almost  out  of  their  senses,  restores  order  and  har- 
mony by  a  clever  coup,  just  in  time  for  the  curtain  to  fall  on 
a  capital  evening's  amusement.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  highest 
type  of  comedy,  but  those  who  like  a  hearty  laugh  without 
bothering  themselves  with  the  ramifications  of  a  plot  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  terribly  tangled,  will  be  able  to  gratify 
their  desire  with  Truthful  James.  The  authors  are  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Philip  Cuningham  for  their  chief 
character.  This  actor,  who  possesses  the  valuable  gift  of  style, 
appears  always  at  ease,  a  quality  which  is  invaluable  in  such 
a  part.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  that 
actor's  lighter  vein,  and,  if  he  may  be  judged  by  his  present 
performance,  he  has  a  career  before  him.  The  play  also  receives 
admirable  assistance  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson,  Mr.  T.  P.  Haynes, 
Miss  Kate  Kearney,  and  a  new-comer,  Miss  Mary  Allestree,  who 
is  excellent  in  a  small  but  important  part.  A  special  word  of 
praise  is  due  to  Miss  Lydia  Cowell  for  her  acting  as  a  typical 
•'slavey,"  a  line  of  part  which  she  has  made  quite  her  own. 
The  run  of  the  comedy  at  the  Koyalty  Theatre  terminated  on 
October  13th,  but  was  resumed  on  the  15th  at  the  Strand. 


ODETTE. 

A  Play  in  Four  Acts,  by  VICTORIES  SAHDOU.    Revived  at  the  Princess's,  September  29th. 

Lord  Henry  Trevene Mr.  CHARLES  WAIJNER. 

Lord  Arthur  Trevene Mr.  EARDLEY  HOWARD. 

Lord  Shandon Mr.  SHERIDAN  LASCFLLES. 

Prince  Troubitzkoy Mr.  ROTHBURY  EVANS. 

John  Stratford    ..        Mr.  BERNARD  GOULD. 

Philip  Eden         Mr.  HERBERT  FLEMMIXO. 


Dr.  Broadway  Wilkes   . . 
Mr.  Hanway 

Narcisse 

Lady  Henry  Trevene    . . 
Lady  Walker 
Eva  Trevene 
Margaret  Eden 


Mr.  CHARLES  F.  LANDER. 
Mr.  GORDON  TOMKINS. 
Mr.  PAUL  M.  BERTON. 
Mrs.  ANXARUPPERT. 
Miss  BRIXSLEY  SHERIDAN. 
Miss  ETTIE  WILLIAMS. 
Miss  MARIE  CECIL. 


It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  discuss  at  any  length  the 
revival  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  on  September  29,  of  the 
English  version  of  M.  Sardou's  well-known  "  problem "  play. 
The  play  going  public  could  not  be  made  to  swallow  such  a  pro- 
duction, and  the  revival  was  of  short  duration.  Mrs.  Anna 
Kuppert  is  totally  unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  chief  part.  Her 
appearance  in  the  character  was  a  deplorable  error  of  judgment, 
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and  may,  in  all  charity,  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  redeeming 
feature  of  this  lamentable  production  consisted  in  the  acting  of 
Mr.  Charles  Warner.  It  was  pleasant  to  note  how  well  he  under- 
took a  character  very  dissimilar  from  those  usually  associated  with 
his  name.  To  those  accustomed  to  seeing  him  in  more  robustious 
parts,  his  repressed,  intense  acting  as  Lord  Henry  Trevene  was  a 
revelation.  Mr.  Bernard  Gould's  Johnny  Stratford  was  a  little 
too  assertive  and  conceited,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Flemming  has  been 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  as  Philip  Eden.  Miss  Ettie 
Williams,  in  the  pretty  part  of  Eva  Trevene,  did  not  display  the 
charm  of  manner  which  is  necessary  for  an  ingenue.  Mr.  Paul 
M.  Berton,  as  Narcisse,  was  good,  though  a  trifle  ponderous.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Lander  gave  a  true  sketch  of  the  Yankee  adventurer.  The 
remainder  of  the  cast  was  sufficient,  the  scenery  was  poor,  and 
the  people  who  appeared  as  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
Nice  scene  were  sadly  suggestive  of  the  old  Adelphi  "  guests." 


A  Gay  Widow,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Burnand's  adaptation  of  MM. 
Sardou  and  Deslande's  Belle-Maman,  was  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre  on  October  20th,  too  late  for  notice  in  this  number. 
Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey,  however,  it  may  at  once  be  recorded, 
made  a  distinct  hit  in  the  new  piece. 

The  most  notable  production  during  the  past  month  at  the 
Opera  Comique  was  Der  Bibliothekar.  The  representation  of  the 
original  of  The  Private  Secretary  was  interesting  as  showing 
how  closely  allied  the  English  piece  is  to  Von  Moser's  play,  and, 
furthermore,  it  displayed  the  versatility  of  Herr  Caesar  Beck, 
who,  as  the  Uncle,  showed  an  admirable  idea  of  comedy.  Herr 
Ludwig  Schubart  was  excellent  as  the  "  private  secretary,"  and 
the  spiritualistic  aunt  could  not  have  been  better  played  than 
by  Frau  Dr.  Heinold-Thomann. 


IN   THE   PEOVINCES. 

OF  Mr.  Irving's  latest  new  essay,  his  Corporal  Gregory  Brewster 
in  Mr.  Conan  Doyle's  one-act  Story  of  Waterloo,  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  Bristol  on  ths  21st  of  September,  a  full  and 
special  account  has  already  been  given  in  tr^ese  pages.  The  local 
press,  while  pointing  out  how  slight  the  texture  of  the  piece  is, 
was  quite  unanimous  as  to  the  completeness  with  which  the 
actor  brought  out  the  humour  and  subtle  pathos  of  the  character 
of  the  old  soldier.  "  Many  of  us,"  says  the  Western  Daily  Press, 
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' '  have  seen  Mr.  Irving  in  King  Lear  give  a  study  of  extreme 
age  and  debility;  but  he  does  not  repeat  himself  or  confuse 
his  characters,  and  his  Gregory  Brewster  is  a  distinct  addition 
to  his  gallery  of  character  studies.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Irving's  characteristic  subordination  of  effect  to  truth  that 
there  is  no  pain  in  the  last  moments  of  the  aged  warrior,  and  the 
end  comes  almost  with  suddenness.  No  one  could  have  judged 
from  Mr.  Irving's  finished  study  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
played  the  part.  It  seemed  rather  as  though  it  were  a  familiar 
and  accustomed  one,  and  at  the  close  of  the  performance  there  was 
a  remarkable  demonstration  of  approval."  "  Our  readers,"  says 
the  Bristol  Mercury,  "  may  imagine  how  the  genius  of  Mr.  Irving 
illumines  this  fresh  and  charming  sketch  and  invests  it  with  the 
most  touching  interest.  Beautifully  as  the  play  is  written,  only 
a  great  actor  could  make  it  possible  on  the  stage.  We  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  store  in  the  memory  a  more  charac- 
teristic picture  of  what  Mr.  Irving  is  capable  of." 

From  Bristol  Mr.  Irving  repaired  to  Birmingham,  where  he- 
appeared  on  the  24th  as  Becket.  The  Daily  Post,  in  the  course 
of  an  elaborate  criticism  of  the  performance,  said  that  the  day  of 
the  production  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Lyceum  would  ever  live  as  a. 
memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  English  stage.  "Here  at 
last  we  had  a  fine  acting  play,  dealing  with  an  English  story, 
written  by  the  greatest  of  our  modern  poets,  and  containing  a. 
part  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  powers  of  the  finest  of  our  modern 
actors.  No  wonder  that  Becket  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  that  its  popularity  has  been  prolonged.  Of  course  the  Becket 
of  the  stage  is  very  different  from  the  Becket  of  the  book.  The 
practical  demands  of  the  playhouse  rendered  great  alterations 
indispensable.  But,  honestly,  all  we  want  seems  to  be  given  us. 
In  all  this  we  recognise  the  hand  of  Henry  Irving — consummate 
actor,  judicious  manager,  and  absolute  master  of  the  art  he  has  done 
so  much  to  refine  and  perfect.  The  way  in  which  he  depicts  the 
worldly  man  gradually  weaning  himself  from  all  earthly  temptations 
and  wedding  himself  to  a  purely  religious  life  is  masterly  beyond 
description.  They  are  two  distinct  men,  but  the  blending  is  so 
carefully,  so  artistically  done  that  we  can  hardly  say  where  the 
one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins.  It  is  really  wonderful  that 
in  so  short  a  time  an  actor  can  convey  so  much  without  any 
suggestion  of  stage  artifice.  But  the  truth  is  Mr.  Irving  lives  in 
the  part,  and  his  manifest  inspiration  captivates  his  audience,  and 
makes  them  feel  all  that  the  poet  meant,  all  that  the  man  he 
represents  thinks,  and  hopes,  and  suffers.  Throughout  his  work 
was  of  a  type  that  may  be  described  as  perfect,  that  defies  minute 
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criticism.  Abundant  and  perhaps  not  wholly  unjustifiable  faults 
have  ere  now  been  found  with  Mr.  Irving's  so-called  mannerisms. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  students  of  stage  history  know  that  no  actor 
worth  his  salt  ever  existed  who  had  not  the  personality  that  is  so 
easily  summed  up  as  "  mannerism ;  "  but  even  the  most  fastidious 
will  allow  that  in  Becket  Mr.  Irving's  diction  is  well-nigh  perfect. 
The  infinite  tenderness  and  pathos  of  his  acting  are  beyond  praise/' 
The  other  papers  were  no  less  eulogistic,  the  Argus  speaking 
of  the  "  commanding  power  of  this  great  actor  to  take  absolute 
possession  of  the  imagination  of  the  audience."  Subsequently 
Mr.  Irving  appeared  in  Faust,  A  Story  of  Waterloo,  The  Bells, 
and  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  "  Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Irving 
play  King  Lear  and  Richelieu,"  says  the  Daily  Post  of  the  2nd, 
"  know  how  perfectly  he  can  portray  old  age  ;  but  few,  we  think, 
•were  prepared  for  the  really  wonderful  picture  of  senility  shown 
rto  us  last  night.  The  make-up  was  so  perfect  that  at  first  the 
:great  actor  was  hardly  to  be  recognised.  To  see  this  bent,  tooth- 
Jess,  hungry,  and  palsied  old  man,  looking  the  part  to  the  life, 
and  perfect  in  every  action  of  the  gouty  hands,  feeble  legs,  and 
restless  figure,  and  then  to  think  of  the  stately  Becket  and  the 
malevolent  Mephistopheles  of  the  previous  evenings,  was  a  reve- 
lation in  stage  art.  And  yet  stage  art,  as  usually  understood, 
had  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  you  look  at  Mr.  Irving's  face 
as  Corporal  Brewster  through  the  strongest  glasses,  you  see  few 
traces  of  the  make-up  box  and  the  hare's  foojb.  It  is  the  actor's 
whole  personality  and  manner  that  seem  to  change — nay,  that  do 
change.  He  not  only  looks  old,  but  he  is  old.  It  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  a  man  reduced  through  years  to  mere  babyhood." 
"  It  may  be,"  the  Daily  Gazette  remarks,  "  that  the  part  of 
•Gregory  Brewster  is  not  a  great  one.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that 
MT.  Irving's  impersonation  was  less  than  noble.  If,  as  Macready 
•said,  the  art  of  acting  is  '  to  fathom  the  depths  of  character,  to 
trace  its  latent  motives,  to  feel  its  finest  quiverings  of  emotion, 
to  comprehend  the  thoughts  that  are  hidden  under  words,  and 
thus  possess  one's  self  of  the  actual  mind  of  the  individual  man,' 
then  Mr.  Irving  fulfils  all  the  essential  conditions  of  a  master, 
and  is,  as  an  eminent  French  critic  recently  said  of  him,  entitled , 
to  rank  as  the  successor  of  Kean  and  Garrick." 

Mr.  Irving's  engagement  at  Birmingham  was  followed  by  one 
at  Leeds  in  the  first  week  of  October.  His  arrival  gave  rise  to 
a  leading  article  in  the  Mercury  on  his  work  as  a  whole.  "  In 
three  directions,"  it  was  pointed  out,  "  Mr.  Irving  has  proved 
frimself  entitled  to  high  praise  from  all  who  look  on  the  theatre 
the  drama  from  an  intellectual  standpoint.  It  has  been  his 
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constant  aim  to  make  the  drama  a  great  moral  force  ;  to  present 
his  plays  with  every  adjunct  that  artistic  taste  could  desire  and 
surest ;  and,  finally,  as  regards  the  acting  itself,  to  insist  on  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  that  striving  after  natural  perfection- 
winch  is,  and  always  must  be,  the  great  secret  of  success  in 
theatrical  art.  If  Mr.  Irving  had  achieved  success  in  only 
one  of  these  three  directions,  he  would  have  made  good  a 
subtantial  title  to  public  gratitude  ;  to  have  been  successful  in  all 
three  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  genius.  It  is  distinctly  fortunate 
that  his  power  to  amuse  and  delight  has  gone  hand-in-hand 
with  his  power  to  instruct  and  to  elevate.  The  theatre  in 
England  is  a  force  that  must  needs  be  reckoned  with,  and  upon 
the  foremost  actor  of  the  time  there  necessarily  depends  almost 
everything  as  to  whether  that  force  shall  make  for  good 
or  evil.  Public  opinion,  of  course,  lies  behind  the  actor;  but 
public  opinion  is  largely  moulded  on  the  direction  and  suggestion 
of  leading  men.  Mr.  Irving  for  some  years  has  been  the  leading 
figure  of  English  dramatic  art,  and  it  is  well  that  he  has  formed 
a  high  estimate  of  its  highest  possibilities,  and  has  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  achieving  them.  Of  Mr.  Irving's  powers  as  actor  and 
manager  it  may  be  safely  said  that  they  are  great  and  notable 
Nevertheless,  like  all  great  geniuses,  he  has  his  critics  and 
detractors,  as  well  as  his  fervent  admirers.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  his  powers  as  actor  have  been  swamped  by 
his  extraordinary  capabilities  as  manager.  Eemembering  the 
beauty  and  finish  of  environment  which  have  attended  all 
his  productions  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  there  need  be 
little  wonder  that  so  much  tribute  is  paid  to  his  knowledge 
of  stage  management.  It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  Mr. 
Irving  assumed  the  management  of  the  Lyceum,  and  during 
his  reign  there  he  has  produced  various  plays,  classical  and 
modern,  with  a  wealth  of  mounting  and  beauty  of  scenery  which 
twenty  years  ago  were  scarcely  dreamt  of  in  connection  with  the 
legitimate  drama.  Moreover  his  productions  have  not  simply 
been  noteworthy  in  respect  to  mounting  and  scenery,  but  have 
excelled  in  accurate  conception  and  perception  of  the  time  and 
place  to  which  each  bore  reference.  Mr.  Irving  has  conceived 
Shakspere's  meanings  more  happily  than  any  actor  of  modern 
times,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  a  fresh  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  presentation  of  the  Shaksperian  drama  on 
the  modern  stage."  Nor  was  the  critic  of  the  paper  at  issue 
with  the  leader-writer.  "  Mr.  Irving's  audiences,"  we  are  told, 
"  have  a  right  to  expect  a  degree  of  excellence  no  other  actor,  or 
company  of  actors,  can  attain.  Last  night,  "  when  Becket  was 
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played,  "  there  was  every  proof  that  the  audience  accepted  the 
performance  as  one  of  superlative  merit.  The  fascinating  per- 
sonality of  Mr.  Irving,  the  thoroughness  of  the  mounting,  the 
finish  of  the  acting,  even  to  the  minor  details,  created  the  wonted 
impression  that  a  great  work  of  art  was  being  gradually  unfolded 
before  the  gaze  of  the  spectators.  The  distinguished  actor  always 
compels  by  the  dignity  of  his  methods,  as  well  as  by  the  flashes 
of  genius  that  illuminate  his  impersonations  every  now  and  then 
with  a  sudden  and  unexpected  glow,  the  serious  attention  of  the 
audience.  It  was  such  an  attitude  of  intellectual  contemplation 
that  the  spectators  of  Becket  were  forced  to  maintain.  There  is 
likely  to  be  some  hesitation  in  placing  Becket  the  foremost  among 
the  great  impersonations  of  Mr.  Irving,  but  it  will  certainly  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  picturesque." 

Liverpool  has  always  been  one  of  Mr.  Irving's  strongholds, 
and  his  inevitable  fortnight  there,  beginning  on  October  8  with 
Becket,  was  marked  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  crowded 
houses.  "  The  credit  of  a  most  brilliant  and  popular  per- 
formance," the  Daily  Post  remarked,  "  must  be  shared  unequally, 
in  proportions  that  need  not  be  defined,  between  the  authorship 
of  the  late  Laureate,  the  acting  of  Mr.  Irving  and  his  colleagues, 
most  beautiful  scenery,  and  astonishing  stage  management. 
Except  to  historical  students,  and  to  survivors  of  more  eccle- 
siastical times,  the  interest  of  the  great  contest  between  Henry 
and  the  Church  has  greatly  paled,  and  Tennyson  had  not  the 
Shakspere  magnetism  ;  but,  lit  and  animated  by  Mr.  Irving's 
vivid  impersonation  of  the  Archbishop,  the  turbulent  controversy 
in  which  it  was  sought  to  exempt  the  ecclesiastical  power  from 
State  control  lives  before  the  audiences  of  to-day  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour.  A  thread  of  this  delicate  and  subtle  character, 
fraught  with  tenderness,  tremulous  with  human  feeling,  and  all 
the  while  treated  as  of  the  philosophy  of  the  play,  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  challenge  to  which  Mr.  Irving's  fine  and  sensitive  intellect 
is  sure  to  respond  with  alacrity,  with  charm,  and  with  depth. 
And  so  it  comes  that,  amid  the  scenic  splendour  of  the  tragedy, 
and  while  one's  more  vulgar  faculties  are  following  and  enjoying 
the  clash  of  interests,  the  clash  of  swords,  and  the  clash  of  a. 
mailed  invasion  of  a  sacred  fane,  the  more  observant  and  intro- 
spective powers  are  led  captive  by  the  profound  human  interest 
alike  of  Becket's  character  and  Becket's  speculations.  Grand  to 
the  last,  he  falls  a  noble  martyr,  inviting  the  death  which  his 
fidelity  has  brought  near  to  him.  Mr.  Irving's  fall  as  he  succumbs 
wounded  by  several  swords — his  half  rising  to  his  feet  as  he 
breathes  the  martyr's  final  prayer — and  his  rolling  over  the  steps 
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on  to  the  cathedral  floor,  are  all  conceived  in  that  vein  of  intense 
and  uncompromising  reality  which  does  more  than  anything  else 
can  to  render  the  crisis  of  a  tragedy  its  artistic  culmination." 
Nor  did  A  Story  of  Waterloo,  with  Mr.  Irving  as  the  veteran, 
fail  to  captivate  the  audience.  "  Kecords  and  remembrances 
of  the  great  French  stage,"  the  Daily  Post  said,  "may  be 
ransacked  in  vain  for  anything  to  excel  Mr.  living's  performance. 
We  pay  our  tribute  of  honour  to  it  in  this  form  because  the  quality 
of  the  acting  is  that  which  is  identified  with  the  most  distinctive 
glories  of  the  French  theatre.  The  fine  features  of  fine  character- 
acting  are,  of  course,  the  same  in  every  age  and  country,  and  we 
are  never  delighted  by  an  impersonation  strikingly  conceived  and 
executed  without  being  reminded  of  traditions  of  Garrick  and 
other  great  actors  whose  mimetic  powers  literature  has  celebrated. 
We  may  also  recall,  nearer  our  own  day,  exceptional  achievements 
of  Webster,  Wigan,  and  other  charactor-actors  of  genius.  But 
the  type  which  most  easily  and  naturally  classifies  such  a 
performance  as  that  of  Corporal  Gregory  Brewster  by  Mr.  Irving 
is  the  type  of  Laforit  and  Kegnier  and  Got.  Finish  founded 
on  intense  realisation  :  finish  which  supplies  every  detail  of 
physique,  of  habit,  and  of  speech  in  minute  and  vivid  perfection ; 
realisation  which  goes  to,  or  rather  conies  from,  the  very  core 
of  the  being.  The  author  will  expect  to  be  told  by  everybody 
in  a  patronising  tone  that  he  has  written  a  sketch,  not  a  play  ; 
but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  dramatic  action  of  every  play 
were  as  deftly  handled.  The  demonstrations  of  the  audience 
abundantly  proved  how  strongly  the  hold  of  the  great  actor 
on  his  admirers  has  been  renewed  by  this  evidence  of  his  genius." 
Generally,  it  seems,  the  companies  on  tour  during  the  month 
had  no  reason  to  bewail  their  fate.  Especially  successful 
were  Mr.  Toole,  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Mr.  Forbes  Kobertson, 
and  Miss  Kate  Korke,  and  the  various  companies  organised  by 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  "  Mr.  Toole," 
the  Scotsman  said,  speaking  of  the  commencement  of  his  engage- 
ment in  Modern  Athens,  "  is  ever  a  welcome  guest  in  Edinburgh. 
His  name  has  been  a  household  word  with  theatre-goers  for  a 
generation,  and  will  be,  it  may  be  hoped,  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Personally,  he  is  the 
most  lovable  of  men  ;  professionally,  and  it  is  with  that  the 
great  public  have  more  to  do,  he  is  the  most  genial  of  actors, 
whose  mirth  and  laughter,  so  bright  and  kindly,  and  so  free 
from  every  taint,  have  given  unalloyed  pleasure  for  years  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  women.  Mr. 
Toole  is  in  Edinburgh  again  this  week  on  his  annual  visit,  and 
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the  warm  reception  he  received  on  stepping  upon  the  Lyceum 
stage  from  the  large  audience  assembled  to  greet  him  showed 
how  firm  are  the  ties  which  bind  him  to  the  regard  of  Edinburgh 
playgoers."  A  Liverpool  critic,  speaking  of  the  chief  part 
in  The  Masquer  aders,  said  that  Mr.  Alexander  "  worked  it  out 
and  lived  up  to  it  with  an  effect  most  winning  to  all  who 
entered  with  sufficient  patience  and  cognizance  into  the 
spirit  of  the  delicate  creation.  It  is  a  fine  work — fine  in 
feeling,  and  fine  in  execution."  Miss  Clo  Graves's  new  play, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neill,  was  successfully  produced  at  Manchester 
by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  and  Miss  Kate  Rorke,  who  undertook 
the  chief  parts.  Here  the  young  wife  of  a  medical  man  "  permits 
herself  to  be  led  into  writing  indiscreet  letters  to  a  handsome 
young  medical  student,  whose  studies  the  doctor  is  super- 
intending. These  letters  fall  into  the  husband's  hands,  but  he 
pardons  his  wife,  and  she,  when  her  lover  presses  his  suit 
further,  repels  him  firmly.  Then  the  Doctor  falls  ill,  and  is  at 
the  brink  of  death,  when  the  return  of  his  wife's  old  passionate 
affection  for  him  inspires  him  to  rally  and  recover  his  strength." 
Another  novelty  was  The  Armourer,  a  classical  play  in  four  acts, 
by  Miss  Naomi  Hope.  Mr.  Thomas  Thome  has  undertaken 
with  good  success  a  part  so  closely  associated  with  the  name  of 
his  partner  at  the  Vaudeville — that  of  Perkyn  Middlewick  in 
Our  Boys. 


IN    PARIS. 

MORE  and  more  revivals  instead  of  new  plays  !  This  was  the 
cry  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  at  any  rate  ;  it  seemed  as  if 
managers  were  so  doubtful  as  to  the  public  taste  that  they 
preferred  to  rely  upon  old  favourites  than  to  try  their  luck  with 
fresh  pieces.  Nos  Bons  Villageois,  by  Sardou,  at  the  Gymnase, 
and  Les  Mousquetaires  (Vingt  Ans  Aprcs)  at  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin,  are  regarded  as  stopgaps,  and  may  be  expected  soon  to 
give  place  to  novelties.  But  there  are  two  other  revivals  that 
stand  more  upon  their  own  merits  and  genuine  popularity. 
These  are  Madame  Sans-Gcne  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  Lili  at  the 
Varietes.  Madame  Rejane  and  the  excellent  company  which 
support  her  are  likely  to  continue  playing  M.  Sardou's 
Napoleonic  piece  for  some  time  to  come.  Its  success  has  been 
wonderful,  though  not  greater  than  it  deserved.  This  is  how  La- 
Vie  Parisienne  speaks  of  it : — 

"  Madame  Sans-Gene  has  been  revived.     It  will  continue  to  be 
revived  for  the  rest  of  the  century.     It  will  be  quite  as  successful 
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in  1950  as  at  present.  It  will  go  on  tour  amongst  the  Laplanders, 
the  Kanakas,  and  even  the  Zulus.  The  Mikado  will  give  stalls 
for  the  piece  to  his  victorious  soldiers  instead  of  decorations. 
The  Chinese  generals,  at  the  moment  of  being  beheaded  for 
failing  to  win  battles,  will  murmur,  '  Alas !  we  shall  never  see 
Madame  Sans-GSne  /" 

And,  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  an  eminent  critic,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  great  measure  of  the  success  with  which  it  has 
met  in  Paris  should  not  attend  the  piece  when  it  is  produced  in 
English  at  the  Lyceum. 

As  for  Lili,  it  has  been  hailed  with  effusion  by  the  critics,  and 
would  seem  to  be  "going  strong,"  though  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  great  deal  of  the  praise  showered  upon  it  is 
merely  a  personal  tribute  to  Madame  Judic.  Its  run  was  inter- 
rupted in  March  last  by  an  accident  to  this  artist,  and  their 
desire  to  welcome  her  back  to  the  stage  led  many  old  playgoers 
to  overlook  the  defects  of  the  piece.  Weakness  of  plot  is  un- 
avoidable in  a  play  which  covers  a  period  of  half  a  century,  and 
in  which  the  characters  grow  fifteen  or  twenty  years  older  be- 
tween each  act.  Madame  Judic  represents  a  woman  at  three 
different  periods  of  her  life.  First,  as  a  girl  of  sixteen  ;  then  as 
a  rather  skittish  matron  (she  would  not  be  Judic  if  there  were 
not  a  suggestion  of  skittishiiess,  though  it  is  most  artistically 
conveyed,  and  never  falls  into  anything  approaching  vulgarity  or 
"hoydenism  ")  ;  and  finally  as  an  old  lady  with  white  hair  and 
failing  powers.  Now,  this  charming  singer  and  actress  cannot 
possibly  succeed  in  making  herself  look  like  a  young  girl,  nor 
does  she  give  us  anything  in  the  final  act  but  a  conventional 
stage  old  lady.  In  the  middle  period  she  is  delightful,  for  she  is 
herself,  unfettered  by  any  desire  to  appear  girlish  or  senile,  and 
one  naturally  feels  that  she  might  with  greater  advantage  choose 
a  piece  in  which  she  would  be  herself  all  through.  She  is 
supported  by  a,  company  that  includes  MM.  Dupuis,  Baron, 
Lassouche,  who  do  all  they  can  to  make  tbe  thing  go.  M.  Baron 
is  especially  amusing  as  an  old  Vicomte,  who,  unlike  all  the 
other  characters,  seems  to  grow  younger  each  time  we  see  him ; 
and  Dupuis  is  as  full  of  dry  humour  as  ever.  But  the  Varietes 
will  have  to  look  out  for  something  better  than  Lili  before  long. 

M.  Jean  Kichepin's  new  play,  Vers  la  Joie,  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais,  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  novelties  that  are 
to  be  seen  before  Christmas.  M.  Richepin,  the  author  of  Le 
FUbustier  and  Par  le  Glaive,  which  also  belong  to  the  repertory 
of  the  Maison  de  Moliere,  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  story  in  what 
he  calls  the  pays  des  chansons,  and  charmingly  is  the  piece 
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staged.  The  plot  is  a  mixture  of  satire  and  allegory.  A  Prince, 
who  has  grown  up  under  the  domination  of  a  powerful  and  not 
very  scrupulous  Prime  Minister,  suddenly  throws  off  the  leading- 
strings  in  which  he  has  walked  so  long,  and,  at  the  instigation 
of  an  old  shepherd,  determines  to  use  his  own  discretion  and 
rely  upon  his  own  judgment  more  than  he  has  done  in  the  past. 
He  goes  out  into  the  world,  where  he  meets  with  various 
adventures,  and  finally  he  falls  in  love,  and  so,  through  the 
shepherd's  influence,  his  mind  becomes  strong  and  active  instead 
of  being  weak  and  vacillating.  This  simple  plot  is  cleverly  and 
poetically  worked  out  by  the  author,  and  the  piece  is  played  to 
perfection  by  M.  Got  as  the  old  shepherd,  the  good  genius  of  the 
story,  MM.  Lebargy,  Paul  Mounet,  Leloir,  Coquelin  cadet,  and 
Mme.  Barretta.  Some  have  seen  in  M.  Eichepin's  fantasy  a 
covert  reference  to  the  Emperor  William  and  Prince  Bismarck. 
The  play  was  well  received,  and  will  certainly  add  to  its  author's 
poetic  reputation. 

At  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  an  operetta  called  L'Enlevement  de  la 
Toledad,  with  music  by  Audran,  affords  opportunities  for  placing 
apori  the  stage  thinly- veiled  caricatures  of  various  well-known 
people.  M.  Max  Lebaudy,  Mdlle.  Yvette  Guilbert  (who,  by  the 
way,  has  had  a  most  successful  r  entree  at  the  Scala),  a  prominent 
cafe-concert  director,  and  two  Spanish  dancers  who  were  in  Paris 
at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition,  are  all  parodied  by  M.  Fabrice 
Carre,  the  author,  and  the  company  engaged;  while  the  "New 
Woman"  also  makes  an  appearance  in  the  piece.  It  is  an 
amusing  piece  of  nonsense,  and  serves  its  purpose  admirably. 

The  run  of  La  Belle  Limonadiere  has  come  to  an  end  at  the 
Ambigu  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new  piece,  La  Fee  Prin- 
temps,  which  was  produced  just  too  late  for  notice  this  month. 


IN   GEEMANY. 

THREE  new  plays  of  some  importance  have  been  produced  in 
Berlin  lately — namely,  Herr  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  Die  Weber, 
Herr  Sudermann's  Die  Schmetterlingssclilacht,  and  Herr  Felix 
Philippi's  Wohlthtiter  der  Menschheit.  The  first  of  these  plays, 
Die  Weber,  was  under  the  ban  of  the  censor  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  its  production  at  the  German  Theatre  was  therefore  an 
event  in  which  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  felt  by  many 
persons,  not  only  in  Berlin,  but  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  It 
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describes  with  vivid  realism  the  sufferings  of  the  weavers  in  Silesia 
in  1844.  Their  hard  lot  is  brought  home  to  the  spectator  with 
so  much  force  that  the  German  Government  feared  the  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  inflammable — feared  The  Weavers  as  a 
possible  means  of  fomenting  the  discontent  already  existing 
to  so  large  an  extent  in  the  Empire.  The  storms  of  applause 
which  greeted  the  play  on  its  production  after  so  long  a  delay 
have  been  considered  as  due  partly  to  the  desire  of  a  section  of 
the  audience  to  give  a  political  complexion  to  the  occasion. 
There  seems,  in  spite  of  a  divergence  of  opinion,  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  on  the  first  night  there  was  a  considerable  body  of 
Social  Democrats  in  the  audience,  who  cheered  the  opinions 
expressed  by  some  of  the  characters  in  the  piece  with  a  degree 
of  fervour  which  at  times  almost  amounted  to  a  demonstration 
of  party  feeling.  Nevertheless,  the  play  is  one  which  under  any 
circumstances  must  have  been  sure  of  success,  for  it  is  skilfully 
constructed,  and  bears  the  impress  of  the  author's  talent  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  Herr  Hauptmann  himself  has  explicitly 
disavowed  the  intention  to  give  an  opportunity  to  any  political 
party  for  making  a  noisy  profession  of  faith  in  the  theatre.  He 
declares  that  the  play  was  intended  only  as  a  representation  of 
manners  in  a  given  state  of  society,  under  given  conditions.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  position  thus  taken  up  by  him  can 
be  assailed,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  Emperor's 
rumoured  discontinuance  of  his  box  at  this  theatre  in  consequence 
of  the  reception  accorded  to  Die  Weber  has  not  been  confirmed. 
The  play  has  also  been  performed  at  the  Lobe  Theatre,  Breslau, 
and  very  well  received. 

Herr  Sudermami's  comedy,  Die  Schmetterlingsschlacht,  or  The 
Butterfly  Battle,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lessing 
Theatre  simultaneously  with  its  production  at  Vienna.  The 
author  has  now  taken  so  high  a  position  among  contem- 
porary German  dramatists — indeed,  one  may  say  among  living 
dramatists  of  all  nations — that  anything  from  his  pen  demands 
respectful  consideration.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  different 
reception  which  was  accorded  to  Die  Schmetterlingsschlacht  in 
Berlin  to  that  which  it  had  in  Vienna.  In  the  Austrian 
capital  the  audience  were  enthusiastic  in  their  welcome  of  the 
piece ;  in  Berlin  it  was  greeted  with  coldness,  which  developed 
into  hissing  and  other  noisy  marks  of  disapproval.  The  Butterfly 
Battle  is  in  four  acts.  As  in  Die  Ehre  the  audience  is  intro- 
duced to  a  rich  and  a  poor  family  whose  fates  are  intermingled. 
The  title,  The  Butterfly  Battle,  which  is  not  a  happy  one,  is 
derived  in  a  rather  far-fetched  manner  from  the  rivalry  in  love  of 
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the  girls  belonging  to  the  poor  family,  who  earn  their  living  by 
painting  butterflies  on  fans.  There  is  no  attempt  at  the  intro- 
duction of  new  types  of  character  in  the  piece,  but  the  author 
has  contrived  to  put  some  of  the  old  and  familiar  types  in  a  new 
and  sharper  light.  It  requires  no  little  courage  from  an  author 
in  a  country  where  officialism  of  all  kinds  is  as  rampant  as  in 
Germany,  to  depict  the  gross  corruption  of  an  official  family. 
This  Herr  Sudermann  has  done  in  The  Butterfly  Battle  with  con- 
vincing realism ;  but  it  is  not  quite  easy  for  the  spectator  to 
believe  in  the  feminine  innocence  which  blooms  untainted  in  so 
unpleasant  an  environment.  The  third  act  contains  some 
passages  which,  without  being  prudish,  many  among  the  audience 
feel  to  be  rather  too  strong.  It  is  a  pity  that  Herr  Sudermann, 
with  his  really  great  abilities,  should  not  make  more  liberal  use 
of  his  pruning  knife  when  revising  his  work  for  production. 

WohWi'iter  der  Menschheit,  by  Herr  Philippi,  appeared  at  the 
Lessing  Theatre  towards  the  end  of  September.  Its  interest 
hinges  on  the  critical  condition  of  the  health  of  a  German 
prince,  who  lies  between  life  and  death.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
prince's  personal  physician,  his  life  will  be  saved  ;  in  that  of 
another  physician  it  will  be  lost  unless  a  certain  operation  is 
performed  at  the  right  moment.  Jealous  of  his  unbounded 
influence  with  the  princess,  the  former  physician  keeps  all 
others  at  a  distance ;  and,  even  after  he  has  recognized  his  own 
mistake,  is  too  proud  and  obstinate  to  alter  his  treatment  of  the 
case.  When,  finally,  the  heir  to  the  throne  insists  on  the 
operation  being  performed,  and  the  surgeon  is  brought  to  the 
patient's  bedside,  it  is  too  late.  The  prince  is  lost  without  hope 
of  redemption.  The  play  is  called  Benefactors  of  Mankind, 
because  this  is  a  common  expression  to  apply  to  those  who  follow 
the  medical  profession.  It  contains  some  not  very  remote 
allusions  to  the  battle  of  the  doctors  over  the  disease  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick ;  but,  as  behoves  a  dramatist  in  Germany, 
Herr  Philippi  has  been  careful  not  to  be  too  explicit  in  this 
respect.  The  interest  is  well  sustained  through  three  acts,  and 
the  play  was  well  received  by  a  large  audience. 


IN  AUSTRIA-HUNGAKY. 

IT  is  always  pleasant  to  record  the  gratitude  of  the  public  to 
those  who  minister  to  their  recreation  and  amusement,  and 
therefore  the  first  place  in  this  month's  record  of  theatrical 
events  in  Austria-Hungary  must  be  given  to  the  jubilee  of 
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Johann  Strauss,  the  Waltz-king,  which  has  just  been  celebrated 
at  Vienna  with  great  cordiality.  The  event  has  excited  the 
liveliest  interest  far  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  for 
ass's  fame  has  long  since  been  assured  wherever  the  love  of 
light,  bright,  tuneful  music  exists — in  other  words,  all  over  the 
world.  The  story  of  Strauss's  early  struggles,  and  of  the 
ultimate  success  which  he  achieved  in  spite  of  much  discourage- 
ment, has  lately  been  told  in  many  newspapers,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  notice  the  tributes  of  admiration  and  affection  which  not 
only  the  Viennese,  but  many  others  besides,  have  showered  upon 
the  veteran  master.  Vienna  is  the  home  of  the  waltz,  which 
admirably  reflects  the  gay  and  careless  temperament  of  her 
people.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  Strauss  family,  and 
especially  to  Johann,  to  be  the  means  of  communicating  to 
every  other  people,  in  spite  of  distance  and  differences  of  race  and 
language,  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  delightful,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  characteristic,  elements  of  pleasure  to  be  found  in  the 
Austrian  capital.  The  praise  which  Johann  Strauss  receives 
to-day  in  such  unstinted  measure  is  the  meet  reward  of  a  long 
life  spent  in  adding  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

A  good  reception  has  been  accorded  at  the  Karl  Theatre  at 
Vienna  to  a  three-act  lyrical  play,  entitled  Farst  Malachoff,  the 
words  of  which  have  been  freely  translated  from  the  French, 
while  the  music  is  by  the  popular  composer,  Julius  Stern.  The 
book  is  poor,  but  the  music  is  tuneful  and  clever,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  and  welcome  addition  to  the  ranks 
of  light  opera. 

At  the  Court  Opera  House,  Gluck's  Ipliigenia  in  Aidis  has 
been  produced  for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years.  It  was  well 
performed,  but  not  very  cordiaily  received.  The  one-act  opera 
Mara  has  also  been  given.  It  is  the  first  work  of  Herr  Ferdinand 
Hummel,  of  Berlin,  a  well-trained  composer,  whose  talent,  how- 
ever, is  more  conventional  than  original.  Mara  has  already  been 
performed  at  several  German  theatres,  and  has  now  found  warm 
and  not  undeserved  applause  in  Vienna  ;  the  composer,  together 
with  the  leading  performers,  Frau  Sch lager,  Herr  Winkelmann, 
and  Herr  Eitter,  being  repeatedly  called  before  the  curtain.  The 
performance  of  Mara  was  followed  by  a  one-act  ballet  entitled 
The  Wedding  in  the  Barber  s  Saloon,  which  possesses  no 
great  merit,  but  has  some  broadly  comic  effects,  and  a  pretty 
waltz  by  Raoul  Mader.  At  the  German  Theatre,  Halali,  a 
comedy  by  Skowronnek,  has  been  performed  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  well  received.  It  is  hardly  likely,  however,  to  achieve 
permanent  success.  Grillparzer's  Bruderzivist  in  Habsburg  has 
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also  been  lately  given  in  Vienna  at  the  German  Volkstheater. 
It  is  the  great  Austrian  tragedy  in  which  Grillparzer's  mastery 
over  character  and  language  reached  their  highest  point,  and  it 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  performance  was  not  more  worthy 
of  the  piece.  Herr  Sudermann's  new  play,  Die  Schmetterling  s- 
schlaclit,  was  performed  at  the  Burgtheater  simultaneously  with 
its  production  in  Berlin. 


IN   ITALY. 

THE  most  important  event  which  has  occurred  during  the  last 
few  weeks  in  Italy,  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  is  the  opening 
of  the  new  International  Lyric  Theatre  at  Milan.  This  theatre 
has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  theatre  of  the  Canobiana, 
just  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
Cathedral,  and  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  enterprise  of  Signor 
Edoardo  Sonzogno,  the  well-known  publisher.  The  construction 
of  the  new  house  was  entrusted  to  Signor  Sfondrini,  the  architect 
of  the  Costanzi  at  Rome  and  of  some  fourteen  other  theatres. 
The  entrance  to  the  theatre  is  through  a  magnificent  vestibule, 
opening  into  an  extensive  auditorium  containing  120  fauteuils, 
200  stalls  and  numbered  chairs,  and  standing-room  behind  for 
about  300  persons.  There  are  24  boxes  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  27  immediately  above.  These  latter  are  surmounted  by  an 
elegant  balcony  with  187  fauteuils  for  ladies,  and  an  amphitheatre 
behind  with  seats  for  400  persons.  The  appearance  of  the  whole 
is  very  handsome,  and  the  places  are  considered  to  be  in  every 
way  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  convenience.  The 
stage  is  of  even  larger  proportions  than  the  auditorium. 

Signor  Sonzogno's  object  in  opening  the  new  thsatre  is  in- 
dicated by  the  name  which  he  has  given  to  it.  According  to  the 
Secolo,  the  International  Lyric  Theatre  is  an  institution  intended 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  young  composers  of  all  nations 
to  begin  their  public  career,  and  to  make  themselves  known  to 
the  world.  The  honour  of  being  the  first  piece  to  be  performed 
in  the  new  theatre  belongs  to  La  Martire,  a  lyrical  drama  in 
three  acts,  written  by  Signor  L.  Illica,  and  composed  by  Signor 
Samara.  The  performance  was  preceded  by  a  speech  from 
Signor  Cavalotti.  It  would  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration  tD  say 
that  all  the  expectations  of  the  public  were  fulfilled  by  La  Martire. 
Indeed,  the  opening  scenes  were  but  coldly  received.  The  finale 
of  the  second  act,  which,  both  from  a  dramatic  and  musical 
standpoint,  is  the  most  critical  and  telling  part  of  the  whole 
composition,  was,  however,  greeted  with  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
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and  the  success  of  the  evening  was  thus  assured,  artists  and 
authors  being  repeatedly  summoned  before  the  curtain  after  this 
and  the  remaining  acts.  Signor  Franchetti's  opera,  Fior 
d'Alpe,  has  also  been  performed  at  this  theatre,  and  has  met 
with  a  flattering  reception.  Among  the  other  works  the 
production  of  which  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  management 
of  this  theatre  are  Signor  Coronaro's  Claudia,  in  two  acts ; 
Signor  S.  Anteri's  Graziella,  in  three  acts— both  new  works; 
Signor  Mascagni's  L'Ami  Fritz  ;  Signor  Leoncavallo's  I  Medici ; 
Signor  Brunette's  II  Cristo  di  Valoperta,  a  new  work  in  one 
act ;  M.  Massenet's  Wertlier  and  Le  Portrait  de  Manon — both 
of  them  new  to  Italy ;  Mozart's  Les  Noces  de  Figaro  ;  and 
Tschaikowsky's  Eugene  Oncguine. 


IN    NEW    YOKE. 

BY  his  play  of  A  Way  to  Win  a   Woman,  recently  produced  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Mr.  J.  K.  Jerome  has  scarcely  added  to  his 
reputation  as  a  dramatist.     The  excellent  acting  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sothern,  as  a  lover  who  embezzles  money  in  order  to  gain  the 
hand  of  the  heroine,  alone  saved  the  piece.     The  ambitious  lady 
who  confesses  her  love,  but  will  not  marry  under  £'5,000  a  year, 
and  afterwards  relents,  is  too  thankless  a  part  for  Miss  Grace 
Kimball.     The  Irish  Artist,  by  Mr.  Augustus   Pitou]  and   Mr. 
G.    H.    Jessup,   is   a   play   of  the   usual   Irish    type,   with  Mr. 
Chauncey  Olcott  as  the  hero.     The  Captain's  Mate,  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
McCann,  is  evidently  written  to  display  the  varied  talents  of  Miss 
Florence  Bindley,  who  revels  in  the  rather  improbable  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  heroine— successively  waif,    bootblack,    stowaway, 
and  sailor.     Able  support  was  given  by  Mr.    J.  N.  Caldwell  and 
Miss  Hettie  Neville,  although  the  latter  made  her  part  of  an 
old  crone  sometimes  too  grotesque.      The  Milk-White  Flag,  by 
Mr.   Charles   Hoyt,  was  played  upon  the    reopening  of  Hoyt's 
Theatre.      The  play    is    a    curious   blend  of  comic    opera    and 
farce.     It  retains  the  ballet  and  the  spectacular  effects  of  the 
former,  while  retaining  all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  latter. 
In  the  main  it  is  a  burlesque  upon  the  British  Army.      Miss 
Isabella  Coe  is  its  leading  attraction.      Mr.  Richard  Mansfield 
has  been  seen  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre  in  Arms  and  the 
Man.     By  turns  languid,  cynical,   and  quizzical,   he  plays  the 
part  of  the  Bulgarian  captain  in  the  spirit  of  quiet  burlesque. 
Dr.  Syntax,  a  comic  opera  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Goodwin  and  Mr.  W- 
Morse,  has  been  drawing  well  of  late. 
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from  tfye  (Sreert  Hoom. 


THE  controversy  aroused  by  Mr.  Irving's  address  at  Walsall  may  impart 
particular  interest  to  a  letter  which  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  present 
editor  of  this  magazine  in  1878  as  to  the  idea  of  establishing  a  State 
theatre  in  England.     "  I  have  always  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  there  are 
strong  arguments — among  them   some  which  may   be  drawn   from  the 
existence  of  institutions  like  the  Eoyal  Academy — to  show  that  the  drama 
requires,  in  order  to  its  prosperity,  some  great  centre  of  attraction  and  of 
elevation." 

BUT  few  players  of  eminence  can  now  complain  that  they  have  not 
appeared  before  the  Queen.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  and  the  Haymarket  com- 
pany gave  special  performances  of  The  Red  Lamp  and  The  Balladmonger  at 
Balmoral  on  the  24th  of  September.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree,  little 
Miss  Viola  Tree,  Miss  Lily  Hanbury,  Miss  Nancy  Noel,  Miss  Brough, 
Mr.  Hallard,  Mr.  Charles  Allan,  Mr.  Glenny,  Mr.  Holman  Clark,  Mr.  Luther 
Munday,  Mr.  Tyrone  Power,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  were  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty.  Though  the  company  did  not  get  away  from 
Balmoral  until  about  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  yet,  thanks 
to  superb  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  London  and  North-Westerii 
Railway  Company,  they  reached  Dublin  in  good  time  on  the  following 
evening  to  fulfil  an  engagement  there.  Subsequently  Mr.  Tree  received 
the  following  telegram  from  Sir  Fleetwood  Edwards  : — "  The  Queen  is 
anxious  to  know  if  you  had  a  fine  and  smooth  crossing,  and  hopes  you  and 
Mrs.  Tree  and  the  rest  of  the  company  were  not  too  tired  after  the  long 
journey."  Mr.  Tree  is  now  back  at  the  Haymarket,  where  A  Bunch  of 
Violets  is  continuing  its  successful  course. 

THE  opening  of  the  College  Hall  at  Leeds  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  was  marked  by  many  pleasant  little  incidents,  one  of  which  claims 
notice  here.  Mr.  Irving  was  one  of  the  guests  on  the  platform,  and  the 
Duchess,  recognising  him  as  she  reached  it,  went  forward  and  shook  hands 
with  him. 

FOR  once  in  a  way,  the  subject  of  the  threatre  was  rationally  dealt  with 
at  the  last  Church  Congress.  Canon  Lester's  paper  on  this  head  is  entitled 
to  particular  consideration.  Premising  that  the  demand  for  amusement 
was  natural  and  imperative,  he  pointed  out  that  the  drama  possessed  some 
of  the  noblest  literature,  afforded  a  field  for  the  highest  art,  and  could 
arrest  the  imagination  and  move  the  feelings  as  nothing  else  could  do.  It 
would  not  be  right,  he  thought,  to  withhold  the  sympathy  of  the  Church 
from  those  players  who  were  endeavouring  to  raise  the  tone  and  standard 
of  their  work— artists  well  known  as  ornaments  of  their  profession,  and  in 
social  life  as  true-hearted  Christians.  But  a  distinct  line,  he  urged,  must 
be  drawn  between  the  theatre  and  the  music-hall. 

SUCH  a  distinction,  it  appears  to  us,  should  have  been  drawn  in  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  Licensing  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council. 
Mr.  George  Edwardes  spoke  of  the  Empire  as  the  best  managed  "  theatre  " 
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in  London.  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  and  her  friends  may  or  may  not  have 
exaggerated  the  evils  they  deplore  ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  obviously  unfair 
to  describe  t  lu-  Kmpire  as  a  theatre.  For  a  theatre  it  is  not,  at  least  in  the 
best  meaning  of  the  word.  Happily,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  before 
long  the  distinction  between  the  theatre  and  the  music-hall  will  be  insisted 
upon  by  not  a  few  who  care  for  the  actor's  calling. 

THE  Theatres  and  Music-Halls  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
are  a  curious  body.  They  do  not  easily  accept  the  teaching  of  experience. 
Time  after  time  they  have  recommended  th£  Council  not  to  grant  licences 
to  various  places  of  amusement  on  grounds  which  are  ridiculously 
inadequate,  and  time  after  time  the  Council  has  disregarded  their  advice. 
This  year,  as  most  people  have  just  seen,  the  Committee  have  behaved 
in  a  rather  more  foolish  manner  than  usual. 

"  LORD  TENNYSOX  was  one  of  the  dearest  and  best  of  friends,"  said  Mr. 
Irving,  in  conversation  the  other  day  with  a  representative  of  the  Liverpool 
Courier.  "  One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  which  I  remember  occurred 
while  he  was  on  his  deathbed.  He  turned  to  his  physician,  Dr.  Dabbs, 
who  told  me  of  the  incident,  and  said  :  *  I  suppose  I  shall  never  see  Becket  ? ' 
1 1  fear  not,'  said  the  doctor.  '  They  did  not  do  me  justice  with  The  Promise 
of  May ','  said  the  dying  poet,  *  but  Irving  will  do  me  justice  in  Beckett  Of 
that  remark  and  confidence  I  am  justly  proud,"  Mr.  Irving  added.  "Did 
you  not  once  suggest  to  Lord  Tennyson  that  the  life  of  Dante  would  be  a 
favourable  theme  for  a  play?"  "Yes.  Heat  first  seemed  pleased  with 
the  subject,  but  after  thinking  for  a  few  moments  he  said  slowly,  *  Yes,  but 
where  would  you  find  a  Dante  to  write  it  ?'  and  he  thereupon  gave  up  the 
idea.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  heard  that  his  play  of  The  Foresters 
was  originally  written  for  us." 

THE  run  of  The  Masqueraders  will 'be  resumed  at  the  St.  James's  on 
November  10,  with  Miss  Millard  as  Dulcie  Larondie. 

THE  new  piece  at  the  Haymarket  will  be  one  of  modern  life,  by 
Mr.  Haddon  Chambers,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  playing  the  heroine. 

MR.  FORBES  ROBERTSON,  who  has  been  on  tour  with  the  Prqfligatf,  and 
who,  by  the  way,  is  not  going  to  play  in  King  Arthur  at  the  Lyceum,  as 
was  stated  with  some  show  of  authority  a  few  weeks  back,  made  at  Man- 
chester the  other  day  a  little  curtain-speech,  containing  one  remarkable 
passage.  ''  I  can  assure  you,"  he  said  to  the  audience,  "that  your  beautiful 
silence,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  the  expression,  has  enabled  all  the 
members  of  the  company  to  do  their  very  best."  We  are  still  advancing  in 
artistic  instinct  when  we  have  a  piece  like  the  Profligate  listened  to,  as  it 
should  be  listened  to,  in  attentive  silence,  and  when  we  find  that  players 
can  appreciate  the  absence  of  applause  at  inappropriate  moments. 

THE  fact  that  Mr.  Irving  will  be  playing  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  evenings 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  is  not  to  prevent  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett  from 
providing  us  with  another  pantomime  at  that  theatre.  His  version  of 
Aladdin,  which  may  be  expected  to  rival  Cinderella  in  popularity,  and  will 
be,  like  Cinderella,  a  pantomime  such  as  children  may  delight  in  as  well  as 
the  older  playgoers,  will  be  given  there  every  afternoon.  This  is  good  news. 
Miss  Lillian  Kussell,  by  the  way,  who  closed  her  season  at  the  Lyceum  on 
October  18th,  sailed  on  the  20th  for  New  York,  where  she  opens  on  Novem- 
ber 5th.  The  subject  of  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime  will  be  Dick  Whittington. 
When  the  time  comes  for  full  rehearsals  to  begin,  the  Derby  Winner  will 
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probably  be  stabled  elsewhere,  either  at  Covent  Garden  or  the  Princess's 
Theatre. 

Miss  HOPE  BOOTH,  an  American  actress,  lately  appeared  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre  here  in  Little  Miss  Cute,  which  did  not  reach  a  second  representation. 
Re-crossing  the  Atlantic,  she  informed  the  inevitable  interviewer  that  her 
reason  for  "  shutting  down "  so  abruptly  was  a  disinclination  to  give  the 
critics  "  any  more  chances  of  saying  mean  things  about  America  " — truly  a 
remarkable  example  of  self-denying  patriotism.  English  noblemen  had 
presented  her  with  "  $30,000  worth  of  diamonds,"  and  Mrs.  Langtry — who 
can  be  humorous  on  occasion — declared  that  she  "had  never  seen  an  actress 
like  her  before."  Miss  Booth  thinks  of  returning  to  England  to  "  cause  the 
arrest "  of  all  the  poor  dramatic  critics.  We  hear  that  she  is  particularly 
licensed  against  The  Theatre,  which  left  her  severely  alone. 
ME.  AND  MRS.  KENDAL  have  appeared  in  Chicago. 
Miss  ADA  REHAN'S  Viola  has  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  in  Boston. 

MRS.  LANGTRY  is  about  to  sail  for  America,  where  she  will  have  a  tour 
of  sixteen  weeks.  She  will  depend  chiefly  upon  Mr.  Edward  Rose's 
Agatha  Tylden,  produced  some  time  ago  at  the  Haymarket,  but  she  will 
also  take  with  her  several  new  and  old  pieces. 

SIGNOR  VERDI  is  described  as  parsimonious  ;  he  lives  in  a  very  quiet  way, 
and  cheese  and  eggs  are  his  chief  articles  of  diet.  He  has  a  bluntness  of 
speech  which  is  not  at  all  agreeable.  At  a  rehearsal  of  Fahtaff  at  Milan 
the  singers  and  musicians  gave  him  a  cheer  when  he  entered  the  opera 
house.  "  I  thank  you  all,"  he  said,  "  but  will  thank  you  more  if  you  do  better 
in  your  performance  than  last  time." 

MR.  HENRY  HERMAN,  who  died  towards  the  end  of  September,  wrote 
rather  frequently  for  the  stage,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  remembered  in 
dramatic  history  except  as  the  co-author  (with  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones) 
of  The  Silver  King  and  (with  W.  G.  Wills)  of  Claudian.  In  arranging  a 
scenario  he  showed  no  little  aptitude.  He  was  fond  of  grangerisiiig 
theatrical  biographies,  and  one  of  his  works  in  this  way — Mr. 
Hawkins's  Life  of  Edmund  Kean — Mr.  Irving  bought  at  a  sale  for  110  less 
than  .£115. 

THE  first  accounts  in  the  United  States  of  the  production  of  The  Queen  of 
Brilliants  seem  to  have  left  an  impression  that  Miss  Lillian  Russell  herself 
had  met  with  no  very  hearty  reception.  "  It  is  easier,"  the  New  York 
Mirror  says,  "  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  an 
American  artiste  to  enter  into  the  good  graces  of  London." 

THE  announcement  that  Mr.  Arthur  a  Beckett  has  retired  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Sunday  Times  has  naturally  been  received  with  deep  regret  by 
all  readers  of  that  paper.  His  close  sympathy  with  theatrical  life,  especially 
as  shown  in  his  "  Green  Room  Recollections,"  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
He  has  been  presented  by  his  colleagues  with  a  silver  inkstand  and  candle- 
sticks as  a  mark  of  their  esteem. 

MANY  recollections  of  past  theatrical  triumphs  will  be  aroused  by  the 
marriage  of  Mrs.  Stirling — whose  husband,  Mr.  Edward  Stirling,  died 
about  three  months  ago — to  Sir  Charles  Hutton  Gregory,  the  civil  engineer. 
Strange  to  say,  the  bride  is  in  her  seventy-ninth,  and  the  bridegroom  in  his. 
seventy-eighth  year.  Mrs.  Stirling's  career  on  the  stage  began  in  the  early 
thirties,  and  has  been  marked,  among  other  things,  by  such  "  creations  "  as. 
that  of  Peg  Woifington  in  Masks  and  Faces.  No  one  has  been  more  alive  to 
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hrr  fine  capabilities  than  Mr.  Irving,  who  engaged  her  to  play  the  Nurse  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Martha  in  Faust,  at  the  Lyceum.  For  some  years 
she  responded  to  the  toast  of  the  evening  at  the  annual  dinners  of  the  Royal 
( General  Theatrical  Fund.  Her  speeches  were  full  of  cleverness,  as  Tom 
Taylor  would  have  been  the  last  to  deny. 

MR.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS  writes  : — "  I  do  not  propose  to  reopen  the  little 
controversy— amicable,  I  hope — in  which  Mr.  Clement  Scott  and  I  have 
been  engaged.  I  have  had  my  say  ;  he  has  had  his.  But  I  should  like 
briefly  to  protest  against  his  ascription  to  me  of  opinions  I  do  not  hold  and 
have  never  expressed.  I  have  never  professed  a  '  firm  belief  in  the  utterly 
immaterial  gift  of  temperament '  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  never  described  tem- 
perament as  a  matter  of  no  importance  in  acting.  So  to  describe  it  would  be 
foolish.  Nor  have  I  ever  asserted  that  'all  spoculative  criticism '  onthe  part  of 
managers  and  authors  is  unfair  to  artists.  It  is  the  business  of  managers 
and  authors  to  forecast  the  possibilities  of  actors,  but  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  newspaper-writer  so  to  do.  Let  the  managers  and  authors  select 
the  interpreters  of  a  play,  and  let  the  critic  comment  upon  the  results  of 
that  selection — that  is  his  only  proper  function." 

ALL  London  players  must  henceforward  be  on  their  best  behaviour  in 
the  presence  of  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  He  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with  ;  he  is  determined  to  put  down  his  foot  at  the  right  moment, 
and  his  possible  wrath  will  now  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
preparation  of  new  pieces.  "  The  young  man  who  was  the  wife's  lover," 
he  writes  in  his  notice  of  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,  "was  apparently 
conceived  by  Mr.  Jones  as  a  dreadful  young  cad ;  but  we  do  not  think 
Mr.  Ben  Webster  need  have  made  him  so  intolerably  offensive  as  he  did. 
No  woman  in  the  world  could  have  been  attracted  by  him,  and  his  young 
officer  in  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  was  almost  presentable  by  comparison. 
We  do  not  enjoy  being  rude,  but  really  this  actor  must  tone  his  manner 
down,  or  we  shall  be  quite  angry  the  next  time  we  see  him."  And  anger  in 
such  a  quarter  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  especially  by  a  rising  young 
actor. 

ENGLISH  journalistic  enterprise  is  clearly  at  fault.  The  London  corre- 
spondents of  foreign  papers  acquaint  us  with  things  of  which  we  should  not 
otherwise  hear.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Signale  der  Musikalischen  Welt 
it  is  said — "  Mr.  Henry  Irving  lately  attended  a  performance  of  Solving  the 
Wind  at  the  Pleasure  Garden  Theatre  in  London.  After  the  first  act  the 
manager  came  before  the  curtain  and  announced  that,  owing  to  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  representative  of  the  hero,  the  performance  would  have  to  be 
discontinued,  as  no  substitute  could  be  found  at  such  short  notice.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Irving  rose  up,  and  remarking,  '  But  I  am  at  your  service,'  made 
his  way  round,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  audience,  and  played 
the  part  for  the  remainder  of  the  piece." 

DRAMATIC  criticism  in  the  provinces  has  not  always  been  marked  by  the 
qualities  it  now  so  often  possesses.  Some  years  ago,  an  Aberdeen  paper, 
noticing  a  performance  at  the  chief  theatre  in  that  place  of  Hamlet  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  said  that  "our  old  and  esteemed  favourite,  Mr.  Edward 
Price,  made  a  pleasing  and  gentlemanly  Ghost." 

MR.  CALMOUR,  temporarily  abandoning  poetry,  has  devoted  all  the 
summer  to  his  work  on  "  Fact  and  Fiction  about  Shakespeare,  with  some 
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•account  of  the  playhouses,  players,  arid  playwrights  of  his  period."  It 
is  to  be  brought  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Williams. 

MR.  ELLIOT  STOCK  has  just  brought  out  Mr.  Fairman  Ordish's  work  on 
"  Early  London  Theatres,"  of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  before  long. 

IT  has  been  asked  why  the  expensive  but  otherwise  delightful  dining 
club  in  Albemarle  Street  was  named  the  Amphitryon.  Possibly  the  answer 
may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  one  of  Moliere's  most  irresistible 

comedies  : — 

Le  veritable  Amphitryon 

Est  1'Amphitryon  ou  Ton  dine. 

In  the  second  line,  of  course,  grammar  is  sacrificed  to  metre,  as  the  poet, 
to  be  quite  accurate,  ought  to  have  written  "  chez  lequel  on  dine;"  but 
this  trifling  matter  has  not  prevented  the  words  from  becoming  a  proverb 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  almost  from  the  moment  when,  about  two  centuries 
and  a  quarter  ago,  they  were  first  uttered  at  the  old  Theatre  du  Palais 
Royal  in  Paris. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known  that  James  Albery  composed  an  epitaph 
•on  himself.  Here  it  is  : — 

He  frisked  beneath  the  moon, 

He  slept  beneath  the  sun  ; 

He  led  a  life  of  going-to-do, 

And  died  with  nothing  done. 

To  a  large  extent,  no  doubt,  his  gifts  were  wasted  ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  author  of  the  Tivo  Roses  has  a  not  unimportant  place  in  the 
theatrical  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  By  the  way,  might 
not  something  be  done  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  brilliant  wit  in 
conversation  ? 

MR.  W.  S.  GILBERT  has  already  given  us  two  volumes  of  plays — OIK; 
issued  in  1876,  the  second  in  1881.  He  now  purposes  to  publish  a  third, 
which  is  to  contain  eleven  pieces,  most  of  them  Savoy  operas.  This  is 
good  news,  for  Mr.  Gilbert's  dramatic  work  is  well  able  to  stand  the  test 
of  reading,  quite  apart  from  its  technical  stage  effectiveness. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BRERETON,  during  his  absence  in  Australia  and  America, 
produced  several  brochures,  including  a  memoir  of  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
and  a  history  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  on  the  stage,  both  of  which  were  published 
in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  The  latest,  and  more  pretentious  volume, 
entitled  Gallery  of  Players,  recently  issued  in  New  York,  contains  twenty  - 
two  brief,  critical  studies  of  prominent  players,  including  Mr.  Henry 
Irving,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  Edwin  Booth,  Miss  Ada 
Rehan,  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew,  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  and  Madame  Helen 
Modjeska.  Each  subject  is  illustrated  by  a  large  full-page  portrait  in  half- 
tone, and  smaller  pictures  "in  character,"  the  latter  numbering  over  one 
hundred.  Mr.  Brereton  is  now  acting  as  London  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Dramatic  Mirror. 

"  THE  favourite  stage  rustic  of  to-day,"  writes  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  in 
his  recently-published  collection  of  papers  entitled  "  With  Poet  and  Player," 
is  always  old  and  feeble.  He  is  preternaturally  the  one  and  abnormallj* 
the  other.  He  is  obviously  a  centenarian — there  is  every  sign  of  it  about 
him.  Even  if  he  has  a  daughter  who  looks  about  eighteen,  he  himself 
still  looks  a  hundred  and  more.  His  hair  pervades  his  head  in.  wisps,  his 
cheeks  and  brow  are  furrowed  like  the  arable  land,  his  back  is  bent,  his 
head  shakes  persistently,  his  legs  give  way  under  him,  and  his  fingers  are 
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for  ever  twitching.  His  voice,  apparently,  is  a  falsetto,  though  it  is  apt 
to  relapse  on  occasion  into  a  sonorous  bass.  He  usually  comes  off  and  on 
us  the  playwright  requires  him — generally  as  '  comic  relief,'  sometimes  as 
the  repository  of  a  local  secret,  now  and  then  simply  to  give  the  pro 
tagonists  in  the  play  the  necessary  information.  As  a  rule,  he  is  the  father 
of  a  youth  or  maid  who  comes  unintentionally  to  grief ;  and  then,  by  way 
of  variety,  he  will  go  mad  and  become  more  doddery  than  ever." 

PLAYERS,  of  course,  have  always  some  sort  of  preparation  for  the  end 
of  their  more  or  less  strange  and  eventful  histories.  The  Florence  Nazionr 
computes  that  during  her  recent  two  weeks'  engagement  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  she  played  Frou-Frou,  Ctiopatre,  and  the  Dame  aux  Camelias, 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  had  to  die  no  fewer  than  forty  times — twenty- 
one  times  from  natural  causes,  six  times  by  poison,  twice  by  the  dagger, 
four  times  by  drowning,  and  seven  times  by  the  operations  of  the  asp. 
How  she  could  have  had  five  kinds  of  death  in  three  pieces  only  we  are 
not  told. 

M.  COQUELIN  (who  has  recently  lost  his  mother,  by  the  way)  has  been 
writing  an  article  on  modern  French  playwrights  from  an  actor's  point  of 
view,  and  expressing  his  views  very  strongly  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
writers  for  the  Paris  stage.  Above  all  the  rest  he  places  M.  Sardou,  whose 
"fertility  of  recource,  inexhaustible  invention,  wit,  fancy,"  and  all-round 
•excellence  arouse  his  enthusiasm  to  such  a  degree  that  he  has  the  hardihood 
to  compare  him  with  Shakspere.  By  hearing  him  read  his  plays,  M. 
Coquelin  says,  one  can  learn  hoAv  to  act  them,  and  "  one  rehearsal  of  a  play 
by  Sardou  with  Sardou  on  the  stage  is  worth  to  a  young  actor  all  the 
teaching  he  can  get  from  all  the  veterans  who  take  pupils."  Augier,  who 
is  placed  next,  "  comes  near  to  Moliere,  and  his  prose  has  a  u  fine  sonority 
and  a  rich  vigour."  Meilhac  and  Gondinet  are  whimsical,  dainty,  capri- 
cious }  Halevy,  light  of  touch  yet  with  "  heart "  in  all  he  writes  ; 
Pailleron's  "  art  is  so  supreme  that  on  the  stage  it  passes  for  nature  ;  " 
Feuillet  and  Dumas  theorise,  but  the  former  has  romantic  qualities  and  is 
the  favourite  author  of  most  actors.  All  very  interesting  and  delightful. 
Now  let  some  author  arise  and  give  us  his  opinions  about  M.  Coquelin  and 
his  fellow-comedians.  What  a  stir  would  be  created  if  Mr.  Irving  or  Mr. 
Hare  were  to  criticise  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy, 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr  and  the  rest  in  a  magazine  article  !  But  we  might  learn 
&  good  deal  from  it. 

ENGLISH  pantomime  songs  are  not  usually  caught  up  abroad,  but  the 
painfully  wide  popularity  of  "  Ta-ra-ra-booin-de-ay "  appears  to  have 
extended  at  least  as  far  as  Paris.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  free  version 
in  French  of  that  curious  effusion  : — 

Voyez  ici  une  timide, 
De  tout  courage  elle  est  vide  ; 
Tellement  craintive  et  peureuse, 
Croyez-vous  qu'elle  est  heureuse  ? 
Elle  est  toujours  si  prudente, 
Qu'en  ce  moment  ou  elle  chante, 
Elle  aurait  envie  de  pleurer 
Si  elle  n'allait  pas  danser. 

THERE  lately  passed  away,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-one,  Mrs.  Lyne- 
•Stephens,  a  beneficent  Roman  Catholic  lady  of  French  extraction,  who  half  a 
•century  since  was  famous  as  a  ballet  dancer  by  the  name  of  Yolande  Marie 
Louise  Duvernay.  "  She  excelled,''  Mr.  Sala  writes,  "  a  most  characteristic 
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Spanish  dance  called  the  '  cachucha,'  which  I  saw  her  perform  in  1836.    The- 
'  cachucha '  had  also  been  danced,  but  not  in  this  country,  by  Fanny  Ellsler." 

M.  CHABRIER,  the  composer  of  L'Etoile,  the  Roi  Malgre  Lui,  and 
Gwendoline,  besides  many  popular  waltzes,  died  recently  in  Paris. 

THE  actors  of  Darmstadt,  whatever  else  they  are  able  to  boast  of,  can  at 
least  claim  to  have  attained  as  high  a  point  as  any  could  well  aspire  to  in 
the  way  of  realism  of  stage  properties.  Madame  Sans-Gene  was  recently 
produced  at  the  Hof  Theater,  and  the  Grand  Duke  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  company  a  quantity  of  furniture  and  other  articles  which  dated 
from  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Among  these  relics  was  the  coffee- 
service  which  Napoleon  used  during  his  stay  at  Darmstadt  Castle. 

THE  engagement  of  the  Zarzuela  troupe  of  Milan  at  the  Carl  Theater, 
Vienna,  has  had  an  unfortunate  termination — the  public  would  riot  come  to 
see  their  performance.  The  troupe,  which  consists  of  sixty-four  persons, 
was  then  in  the  greatest  distress,  the  majority  being  reduced  to  absolute 
hunger,  and  some  even  lacking  a  roof  to  cover  them.  The  Italian  consul 
has  since  taken  measures  which  will  probably  end  in  all  the  members  of 
the  troupe  being  returned  to  their  homes. 

Charley's  Aunt,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Zia  di  Carlo,"  has  been  put  on  the 
stage  of  the  Arena  Nazionale,  Florence,  with  marked  success.  ''  We  are 
going  years  back,"  one  of  the  critics  exclaimed  ;  "  they  are  actually  laughing 
at  innocent  things  ! " 

HAMBURG  is  now  possessed  of  a  "  Volkstheater,"  the  new  theatre  having 
been  taken  over  as  such.  Herr  Lowengard,  the  manager,  has,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  addition  to  the  duties  involved  by  the  change,  undertaken  the 
management  of  the  house  in  its  new  form. 

A  NEW  communal  theatre  has  just  been  erected  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
Place  de  Leyde.  It  is  built  almost  entirely  of  iron  and  stone,  and  has 
four  entrances  leading  by  separate  staircases  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
building.  On  the  balustrade  in  front  of  the  first  tier  of  boxes  are  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  the  names  of  celebrated  Dutch  and  Belgian  authors  and 
actors,  including  those  of  Vondel,  Van  Lennep,  Snoeck  and  Wattier. 

A  RUMOUR  that  the  Carlsruhe  Royal  Opera  Company,  under  Herr  Mottlr. 
will  give  a  series  of  performances  in  London  next  summer  still  lacks  con- 
firmation. Whether  or  not  this  project  be  carried  into  effect,  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  suggested  shows  that  English  amateurs  are  now  credited  with 
a  catholicity  of  taste  the  existence  of  which  has  not,  until  lately,  been 
reckoned  upon  by  Continental  entrepreneurs.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Carlsruhe  troupe  make  a  speciality  of  the  operas  of  Berlioz  ;  and  Berlioz 
is  the  one  world-famous  composer  of  strongly-marked  originality  whose 
works,  as  far  as  the  stage  is  concerned,  have  been  totally  neglected  in  this 
country.  The  complete  failure  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  on  the  single  occasion- 
when  it  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden  during  M.  Jullien's  disastrous, 
season  of  1853  furnishes  no  measure  of  the  reception  likely  to  be  accorded 
by  modern  English  audiences  to  this  work,  or  to  Beatrice  et  Benedick  said  Les 
Troyens.  If  we  consider  the  essentially  lyrical  character  of  Berlioz's 
genius  they  would  probably  be  found  disappointing  from  a  dramatic  point 
of  view.  Nevertheless,  the  prospect  of  gratifying  a  long-felt  curiosity 
with  regard  to  these  operas,  especially  under  the  unique  conditions, 
presented  by  the  Carlsruhe  company,  would  in  any  case  prove  highly 
attractive  to  English  opera-goers. 
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(Dur  tPatcf} 

THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  MUSIC  HALLS. 

5OW  that  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  conflict  have  to 
some  extent  cleared  away,  and  we  can  survey  the 
battle-field  with  more  certainty  than  was  possible 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  excited  partisans  of 
either  side,  it  becomes  obvious  that  we  have  now  to 
do  with  very  much  more  serious  matters  than  a 
simple  quarrel  between  the  County  Council  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Empire  Company  on  the  other ; , 
and  that  what  is  really  involved  is  the  whole  system 
of  the  licensing  of  places  of  public  amusement,  of  the  body  to 
whom  such  licensing  should  be  entrusted,  and  of  the  relations 
which  should  exist  between  licensers  and  licensees.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that,  when  Parliament  takes  the  matter  in  hand — as 
the  persistent  pressure  of  public  opinion  must  inevitably  force  it 
to  do  before  very  long — the  preposterous  Act  of  King  George  II. 
will  be  cast  bodily  into  the  melting  pot,  and  some  better J system- 
will  be  invented  to  take  its  place.  The  forces  of  cant  are  strong^ 
110  doubt ;  but  the  steady  progress  of  common  sense  will  pass 
over  them  in  this  instance  as  it  has  so  often  passed  over  them 
before,  and  the  improvement,  although  it  may  be  slow,!_will  be 
certain. 

The   mere   transfer   of  power  from  the   Progressives  [to   the. 
Moderates  on  the  County  Council  would  not  meet  the  require- 
ments   of  the   case.     Even   if  the   ratepayers  of  London  could1 
be  aroused  from  the  sort   of   lethargy   which  seems    to    afflict, 
them  whenever  the  time  for  municipal  elections  comes  round,., 
there   would   be   no  guarantee  whatever  that   they  would   not 
relapse  again  at  the  very  next  opportunity.     And,  indeed,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  granting  or  refusing  these  licenses  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  whose  views  depend  on  the  accident  of  a  chance 
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majority  affords  a  sufficient  argument  for  the  entire  condemnation 
of  the  present  system.  Whether,  when  the  Council  is  occupied 
with  its  licensing  business,  it  is  engaged  in  a  judicial  function,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Charles  thinks,  or  whether,  according  to  Mr.  Justice 
Wright's  opinion,  it  is  only  "  an  administrative  body  exercising 
really  administrative  functions,  though  involving  something  of  a 
judicial  character,"  does  not  appear  of  very  great  importance. 
But  whether  the  Council  is  a  judicial  body  or  not,  it  ought  to 
preserve  an  attitude  of  impartiality  in  regard  to  the  questions 
which  may  be  brought  before  it,  and  should  by  no  means 
approach  them  with  minds  already  influenced  and  made  up  by 
the  personal  considerations,  and  the  political  and  sectarian 
prejudices,  to  which  so  many  members  of  the  Council  quite 
calmly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  confessed.  Unfortunately 
the  Council's  neglect  of  its  plain  duty  in  this  matter  cannot  be 
denied  by  any  candid  mind,  and  constitutes,  to  speak  plainly,  a 
shameful  and  dangerous  scandal. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  considering  the  unfairness  of  the  action 
-of  the  Council  in  the  Empire  case,  to  discuss  the  broad  question 
-of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  women  of  the  class  that  was 
said — and,  it  may  probably  be  taken  for  granted,  was  proved — 
^to  furnish  the  great  majority  of  the  female  frequenters  of  the 
promenade.  If  the  promenade  has  been  so  frequented,  it  was 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  implied  sanction  of  the  Council. 
For  years  the  Empire  license  has  been  granted  under  cir- 
cumstances absolutely  on  all  fours  with  those  on  which  it  has 
now  been  refused.  There  was,  until  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant's 
attack  was  made  with  such  singular  and  unexpected  success, 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  change  would  be  made  in  the 
policy  which  had  for  so  long  guided  the  Council.  All  at  once, 
and  practically  without  notice,  the  Council  changed  its  mind. 
If,  after  proper  consideration  and  due  care,  it  had  come  to 
.the  conclusion  that  the  music  halls  which  are  under  its  control 
afford  too  good  an  opportunity  for  the  meeting  of  dissolute 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  had  announced  that  the  observance  of 
a  new  set  of  regulations  would  be  made  obligatory  after  a  certain 
time — say  twelve  months — it  would  have  been  perfectly  within 
its  rights,  and  would  honestly  have  raised  the  whole  question 
Jn  a  fair  and  straightforward  manner.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  the  whole  question  is  included  the  very 
important  one  as  to  how  far  the  legal  rights  of  the  Council  extend 
in  the  direction  of  imposing  any  restrictions  at  all.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Council,  who  seem  to  think  that  they  can  treat 
the  people  of  this  great  city  as  a  parcel  of  children,  and  that 
the  people  are  going  tamely  to  submit  to  such  treatment, 
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allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by  a  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded 
clique  of  faddists,  puritans,  and  "  labour  leaders,"  desperately 
anxious  that  nobody  but  themselves  shall  ever  have  an 
opportunity  of  posing  as  friends  of  the  "  unemployed,"  and 
perpetrated  the  injustice  of  which  all  reasonable  men  complain. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  protest,  as  many  of  them  do,  that  they  were 
guided  by  the  best  of  motives.  Neither  men  nor  Councils  are 
allowed  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  and,  even  supposing 
that  the  Council  was  right  in  suppressing  the  Empire  promenade 
and  drinking  bars,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  took  action  at 
the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  way.  And  this  is  absolutely 
the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it. 

That  the  Empire  managers  and  their  advisers  showed  any 
great  amount  of  tact  or  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  their  defence 
would  hardly  be  claimed  by  their  warmest  supporters.  Mr. 
George  Edwardes's  attitude  after  the  decision  of  the  Licensing 
Committee  was  one  of  mere  bounce  and  bluster,  and  he  seemed 
altogether  to  have  forgotten  that  the  majority  of  the  County  Council 
is  mainly  composed  of  just  the  small-minded  men  who  would 
certainly  be  made  doggedly  obstinate  if  they  thought  they  were 
being  "  bluffed."  To  protest  that  the  closing  of  the  promenade 
and  drinking  bars  would  ruin  the  business  of  the  Empire  was  to 
make  an  almost  fatal  admission,  and  to  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Chant  and  her  friends.  The  hysterical  tone  of 
much  of  the  assistance  which  the  Press  rendered,  with  the  best 
possible  intentions,  did,  after  awhile,  more  harm  than  good  ;  and 
the  abuse  which  was  heaped  upon  the  opposition  was  calculated 
to  excite  a  sympathy  which  they  really  did  not  deserve.  Clear- 
sighted persons  who  declined  to  be  influenced  by  mere  clamour 
and  irrelevant  talk  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  possible  to 
be  a  fanatic,  and  yet  to  be  perfectly  honest,  and  that  a  faddist  is 
not  necessarily  actuated  by  nefarious  motives.  Finally,  that 
closing  of  the  Empire  with  alarums  and  excursions  of  the  most 
startling  kind,  and  reopening  it  after  a  fortnight  with  quite  a 
lamb-like  meekness,  approached  too  near  the  confines  of  burlesque 
or  farce  to  be  effectual. 

But,  although  we  may  be  prepared  to  admit  that  Mrs.  Ormiston 
Chant  may  be  the  most  single-minded  person  in  the  world, 
although  we  may  even  be  able  to  find  a  good  word — difficult  as  it 
may  be — for  Mr.  Parkinson  himself,  and  although  we  give  the 
other  side  the  full  benefit  of  Mr.  George  Edwardes's  blunders,  it 
is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
London  County  Council  is  quite  unfitted  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision over  the  amusements  of  the  people  of  London,  and  that 
any  extension  of  its  powers  would  be  absolutely  intolerable. 

x  2 
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The  best  thing  that  the  music  hall  proprietors  can  do  is  to  bring 
the  matter  fully  before  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  transfer  of  the  powers  now  misused  by  the 
Council  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or — and  this  would  probably 
be  best — to  some  specially-constituted  sub-department  of  the 
Home  Office.  Why  the  theatrical  managers  should  be  expected 
to  make  common  cause  with  them  in  the  matter  is  not  so  clear. 
The  music  hall  interest  is  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  can  very 
well  look  after  itself,  and  personally  the  managers  of  theatres 
have  no  interest  in  any  change.  They  get  on  admirably  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  if  they  have  to  defend  themselves  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  them  to  enter  the  field  when  any  attack  is 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 

One  of  the  oddest  parts  of  the  whole  business,  and  one  throwing 
a  strong  light  on  the  absurd  principles  on  which  we  are  governed, 
is  the  undeniable  fact  that  there  is  not  a  music  hall  in  London  in 
which  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act  of  King  George  II.  are 
not  systematically  set  at  naught  every  night.  It  is  not  many 
years  ago  since  Mr.  Chance,  then  the  magistrate  at  Southwark, 
decided — on  the  hearing  of  an  information  laid  by  Mr.  Holland, 
of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  against  Mr.  Villiers,  of  the  Canterbury 
Hall — that  although  a  ballet  called  The  Peri  of  Peru  might 
possibly  not  come  under  the  category  of  a  "  stage  play"  it  was 
undoubtedly  "  an  entertainment  of  the  stage  "  and,  as  such, 
illegal  in  a  place  which  was  not  provided  with  the  licence  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Villiers  appealed  to  Sir  William 
Hardman  and  the  other  Surrey  magistrates  at  Newington 
Sessions,  and  they — although,  as  Sir  William  said,  all  their 
sympathies  were  with  Mr.  Villiers — had  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
that  the  conviction  was  correct  and  must  be  affirmed.  That 
judgment  has  never  been  contradicted  or  set  aside,  and  yet  the 
programmes  of  the  music  halls  to-day  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
"  entertainments  of  the  stage."  If  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant's  over- 
abundant zeal  leads  to  a  real  reform  of  all  these  contradictions 
and  anomalies,  she  will  turn  out  after  all  to  have  been  a  public 
benefactress  in  disguise. 

For  the  theatres  to  make  common  cause  with  the  music  halls 
would  give  an  unfortunate  colour  to  one  assumption  which  lovers 
of  the  drama  are  bound  to  combat.  Mr.  Irving  lately  complained 
of  the  practice  of  "  dragging  theatres  into  all  obnoxious  questions 
relating  to  '  places  of  public  entertainment  '  with  which  they 
have  nothing  in  common. '•  At  the  music  hall  the  play  is 
emphatically  not  the  thing.  Amusement  there  is  in  plenty- 
song,  dance,  juggling,  feats  of  strength — all  of  them  capital 
diversions,  but  no  more  allied  to  the  drama  than  to  literature  or 
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science.  The  whole  essence  of  the  case  for  the  Empire  pro- 
menade was  that  here  was  a  place  where  you  could  spend  half- 
an-hour  without  the  trouble  of  booking  a  seat — a  place  to  which 
many  people  resorted  simply  because  the  entertainment  demanded 
no  sustained  attention,  and  permitted  them  to  come  and  go  at 
pleasure.  The  drama  cannot  be  trifled  with  in  this  agreeable 
way.  If  you  went  to  see  John  A  'Dreams  or  The  Case  of  Rebellion* 
Susan,  you  must  take  a  seat  and  sit  them  out.  They  represent 
an  art  which  is  not  congenial  to  the  atmosphere  of  tobacco  and 
the  popping  of  corks.  You  may  find  these  a  solace  between  the 
acts,  but  when  the  curtain  is  up  you  have  to  concentrate  your 
brain  tissue  on  the  intention  of  the  author,  the  progress  of  the 
story,  the  delicate  interpretation  of  character  by  the  players. 
You  are,  in  any  intellectual  and  aesthetic  sense,  as  far  removed 
from  the  music  hall  as  if  it  and  you  were  in  different  planets. 
And  not  only  from  the  music  hall ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  at 
several  popular  theatres  in  London  the  entertainment  is  simply 
a  variety  show,  essentially  undramatic  and  incoherent,  loosely 
strung  together  to  afford  certain  singers  and  dancers  and  mimics 
opportunities  for  displaying  their  gifts.  Here  you  may  leave 
your  seat  for  an  hour  without  missing  anything  which  could  be 
described  as  relative  to  the  purpose  of  playing.  The  variety 
show  is  just  as  distinct  from  the  drama  as  the  music  hall,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  in  his  address  at  Newcastle, 
should  have  confused  this  distinction  by  classing  all  the  theatres 
together,  as  if  the  Lyceum,  the  Haymarket,  the  St.  James's,  the 
Garrick,  or  the  Court  had  any  part  or  lot  with  houses  where  the 
fun  is  uproarious,  but  totally  alien  tD  the  business  of  the  dramatist. 
The  music  hall  has  a  public  of  its  own,  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  vast  mass  of  its  patrons  do  not  care  for  the 
play.  They  are  perfectly  happy  with  the  "  serio-comic  "  and  the 
acrobat,  and  we  would  not  for  worlds  disturb  their  contentment  ; 
but  do  not  let  us  have  their  tastes  discussed  as  if  they  gave  tone 
to  the  stage.  And  in  any  controversy  about  "  places  of  public 
-entertainment "  do  not  let  us  have  the  theatre  bracketed  with 
the  music  hall  as  though  their  aims  and  responsibilities  were 
•akin.  They  are  totally  different  things  ;  and  it  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  dramatic  art,  most  antagonistic  to  the 
healthy  and  elevating  influence  of  the  stage  at  its  best,  were  the 
public  to  get  into  the  habit  of  looking  upon  them  as  parts  of  the 
-same  institution.  The  Empire  is  not  a  theatre  in  the  right 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  is  simply  misleading,  a  grievous 
injustice  to  the  many  players  amongst  us  who  aim  at  the  highest 
standard  in  their  work,  to  call  it  a  theatre. 
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MISS  WINIFKED  EMEEY. 

*TpHIS  accomplished  young  actress,  to  whom  so  much  of  the 
*  success  of  The  New  Womam  is  due,  belongs  to  an  old 
theatrical  family.  Her  grandfather,  John  Emery,  excelled  as  a 
representative  of  rustic  characters,  eliciting  high  praise  from  such 
critics  as  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Her  father,  Samuel  Anderson 
Emery,  described  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  as  a  "  striking,  a  strong, 
and  a  picturesque  actor,"  was  no  less  at  home  in  the  same  class  of 
parts,  especially  those  in  which  blunt  pathos  is  demanded.  His 
Dan'l  Peggotty  and  Captain  Cuttle  are  remembered  as  alto- 
gether admirable.  Miss  Winifred  Emery  (Mrs.  Cyril  Maude) 
has  an  equal  aptitude  for  the  stage  in  other  ways.  Born  in  1862, 
she  entered  his  father's  profession  in  her  thirteenth  year, 
appeared  for  some  time  in  pantomime  and  child-parts,  and, 
having  taken  higher  ground  with  a  confidence  fully  justified  by 
the  result,  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Irving  to  play  at  the  Lyceum  in 
The  Bells,  Louis  XI.,  and  Richelieu.  At  this  time — and  the  fact 
is  not s worthy — she  was  not  out  of  her  teens.  Her  progress  was 
so  rapid  that  Mr.  Irving  selected  her  to  understudy  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  both  in  England  and  in  America ;  and  her  occasional 
performances  of  Marguerite  in  Faust  and  Olivia  in  Mr.  Wills's 
adaptation  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield — parts  in  which,  of  course, 
she  had  a  trying  ordeal  of  comparison  to  go  through — showed 
her  to  be  worthy  of  the  honour  he  did  her.  During  the  last  six 
years  or  more,  with  ever-increasing  beauty  and  expressiveness  of 
method,  Miss  Emery  has  occupied  the  chief  place  as  actress  at 
various  theatres,  distinguishing  herself  particularly  as  Dearest 
in  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  as  Clarissa  in  the  adaptation  of 
Kichardson's  novel,  and,  last  but  not  least,  as  Vashti  Dethic  in 
Judah  (in  succession  to  Miss  Brandon).  Hazlitt,  speaking  of  one 
of  John  Emery's  impersonations,  said :  "  It  is  impossible  to 
praise  it  sufficiently,  because  there  is  never  an  opportunity  of 
finding  fault  with  it."  We  are  tempted  to  apply  the  same  words 
to  Miss  Emery's  acting,  which  has  furnished  us  with  many 
artistic  examples  of  the  passionate,  the  pathetic,  and  the  prettily 
hoydenish. 
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THE  PUBLIC  AS  FETISH. 
BY  A.  B.  WALKLEY. 

COMPLIMENTS  to  the  world  at  large  are  all  very  well.  "Vive 
la  compagnie !  "  is  a  convivial  sentiment.  To  have  a  good 
opinion  of  the  human  race  is  a  disguised  but  comparatively 
innocuous  form  of  self-esteem.  But  is  not  the  worship  of  the  public 
—I  mean  the  public  in  the  playhouse — tending  towards  fanaticism  ? 
Is  not  our  praise  of  this  public  becoming  just  a  trifle  fulsome  ? 
That  the  managers  should  be  prone  to  adulation  of  their 
kind  friends  in  front  is  excusable  enough.  The  public  pays. 
Even  here,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  a  commercial  bargain  should  not  obtain.  The  manager 
has  something  to  sell.  The  public  buys  or  not,  as  it  chooses. 
When  you  purchase  a  pair  of  socks  from  your  hosier,  he  will  treat 
you  civilly,  if  he  wishes  to  retain  your  custom ;  but  he  will  not 
think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  ascribe  to  you  all  the  virtues  and 
an  almost  superhuman  intelligence.  Why,  then,  should  the 
purchase  of  a  theatre-ticket  entitle  you  to  so  copious  a  dose  of 
flattery  ?  That  the  actors  should  applaud  the  public  beyond  its 
merits  is  a  natural  bid  for  reciprocity — they  expect  a  like  service 
in  return.  But  when  the  critics  and  other  people  who  have  no 
commercial  interest  in  the  matter  take  to  joining  in  this  chorus 
of  "  Te  Publicum  laudamus,"  does  not  the  thing  strike  you  as  a 
little  ludicrous  ?  We  hear  of  the  public's  large  heart — the 
public  is  always  large-hearted,  as  lessees  are  always  enterprising 
and  acting-managers  are  always  courteous.  Its  great  heart  is 
always  beating  in  the  right  place.  We  are  asked  to  revere  the 
conscience  of  the  public,  its  sturdy  common  sense,  its  sympathy 
for  what  is  good  and  pure,  its  hatred  of  shams,  its  collective 
wisdom,  its  infallible  taste,  its  size — when  (as  it  invariably  does) 
it  flocks  in  its  thousands — its  good  humour,  its  just  indignation, 
its  one  voice — the  public  always  applauds  with  one  voice — its 
surprising  accomplishment  of  knowing  what  it  wants — the  public 
knows  what  it  wants,  we  are  told  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  week 
—its  fidelity  to  its  favourites,  its  indulgence  to  beginners,  its 
memory,  its  imagination,  its  persistent  resolve  to  get  value  for  its 
money.  The  public  is  the  ultimate  judge— a  final  court  of  appeal, 
a  tribunal — I  have  even  seen  it  described  as  an  Areopagus.  I,  for 
one,  am  getting  rather  tired  of  this  combination  of  Aristides,  the 
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Admirable  Crichton,  and  Briareus.     Let  us,  with  what  calmness 
we  may,  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  public  ? 

The  public  is  a  fine  name  for  other  people. 

In  a  sense,  there  is  no  public.  It  is  a  corporate  Mrs. 
Harris.  It  is  like  the  child's  "  to-morrow,"  which  never 
comes.  All  such  collective  abstractions  as  "  the  state," 
"  the  church,"  "  the  public,"  are  of  course  only  abstrac- 
tions. The  public  is  the  not-yourself.  For  each  individual 
member  of  the  public,  the  public  consists  of  everybody — save 
himself.  The  public,  then,  is  a  hallucination,  a  perpetually  shift- 
Ing  mirage — "  there  where  thou  art  not,  there  shall  the  public  be 
found,"  Schubert's  "  Wanderer  "  might  have  sung.  But  as  we 
must  needs  fix  our  ideas  and  give  some  concrete  form  to  the 
abstraction,  let  us  agree  that  the  public  means  the  people  in  any 
playhouse  on  any  night  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  play- 
houses, and  the  product  again  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
nights  they  are  open.  Enter,  then,  a  theatre  on  any  night. 
Stay  !  any  night  won't  do.  It  mustn't  be  the  first  night,  because 
M.  Sarcey  says  first-night  audiences  are  not  representative,  they 
are  not  the  public.  Kor  must  it  be  the  second,  because,  as  any 
manager  will  tell  you,  the  second  night  is  chiefly  "paper."  So 
you  go,  let  us  say,  on  the  fiftieth  night.  What  do  you  see  ?  Some 
hundreds  of  human  beings  of  all  classes,  sitting  side  by  side,  their 
gaze  all  in  one  direction,  with  their  faces  all  simultaneously  dis- 
torted in  grimaces  of  terror  or  laughter,  making  the  same  noise 
with  the  palm  of  their  hands,  or  stamping  in  unison  with  their 
feet.  When  you  saw  them  half-an-hour  ago  in  the  street,  you  noticed 
nothing  conspicuously  venerable  about  them.  You  were  sure  that, 
if  all  their  affairs  were  known  to  you,  out  of  so  many,  some  were 
bound  to  be  wife-beaters,  one  or  two  murderers  perhaps  ;  others 
would  have  committed  arson  or  robbed  a  church.  But  you  didn't 
care.  They  were  merely  passers-by.  But  now  that  they  have 
entered  the  playhouse,  all  is  changed  as  though  by  miracle.  They 
have  become  "the  public."  The  great  heart  is  beating.  The 
ultimate  judge  is  judging.  The  public  is  engaged  in  knowing 
what  it  wants.  The  fetish  is  "  working  "  and  wagging  its  head, 
while  the  manager  and  others  of  the  faithful  worship  it  with  the 
appointed  ritual,  the  invocation  to  "  kind  friends  in  front,"  and 
all  the  rest  of  it. 

The  public  is  a  crowd. 

This  is  not  a  term  of  abuse  but  a  scientific  classification. 
For  though  the  process  by  which  passers-by  are  converted 
into  public  may  be  called  miraculous,  on  account  of  its 
lightning  rapidity,  there  is  a  real  transmutation,  which  is 
reducible  to  natural  law.  A  crowd,  a  collection  of  people  in  one 
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place  for  some  common  purpose,  has  an  entity,  a  temperament  of 
its  own — it  is  more  than  the  mere  sum  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it.  We  hear  constantly  of  the  "  electric  influence," 
the  "contagious  sympathy,"  of  a  crowd;  and  behind  these 
phrases  there  are  facts.  Emotion  is  "  catching."  When  two 
men  are  laughing  together  at  the  same  joke,  each  will  laugh  more 
heartily  than  he  would  were  he  not  stimulated  by  the  other's 
laughter.  So  the  laughter  of  a  couple  of  hundred  men  will  be 
many  more  than  two  hundred  times  the  laughter  of  one. 
All  the  feelings  excited  by  the  drama  are  intensified  by  being 
shared.  This  acts  both  ways,  against  the  performance  as  well  as 
for  it.  For  the  man  who  is  bored  has  his  own  boredom  increased 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  neighbours'.  Hence  the  violent 
extremes  of  theatrical  fortune  ;  what  in  a  book,  read  in  solitude, 
would  be  mildly  agreeable  or  the  reverse,  in  the  theatre  provokes 
a  storm  of  cheers  or  hisses.  The  man  in  the  street,  then,  has 
his  emotional  capacity  increased  by  the  mere  act  of  entering  the 
theatre.  The  "  potential "  of  the  crowd — the  electrician's  term  is 
peculiarly  appropriate— is  higher  than  that  of  its  separate  com- 
ponents. What  is  more,  its  moral  tone  is  raised.  A  crowd  is 
more  moral  than  any  of  its  elements,  simply  because  men  will 
not  countenance  in  public  what  they  will  cheerfully  do  in  private. 

I  take  this  to  be  the  prosaic  explanation  of  the  "  great  heart," 
already  mentioned.  Unfortunately,  the  peculiar  force,  the  trans- 
formative agency — call  it  electricity,  what  you  will— generated  by 
the  contact  of  men  in  a  crowd  stops  short  at  the  emotions  and 
the  moral  sense.  It  does  not  touch  the  intelligence.  The 
brain-powrer  of  a  crowd  is  no  greater  than  that  of  its  average 
member.  You  cannot  understand  any  more  quickly  or  think  any 
more  deeply  because  of  the  simultaneous  understanding  and 
thought  of  your  neighbours.  Nor  does  your  special  equipment 
as  a  playgoer — your  experience  of  the  drama,  your  judgment, 
your  taste — gain  any  accretion  by  your  proximity  to  other  play- 
goers. If  you  were  a  philistine,  or  a  dullard,  or  a  crank,  when 
you  crossed  Wellington  Street,  you  will  be  just  the  same  philis- 
tine, or  dullard,  or  crank  inside  the  Lyceum.  That  is  to  say,  so 
far  as  the  intellect,  the  power  of  judging,  analysing,  comparing, 
interpreting — in  a  word, the  critical  capacity — is  concerned,  this  pub- 
lic of  which  we  hear  so  much  is  no  better  nor  worse  than  the  passers- 
by  in  the  street.  In  fact,  the  two  things  are  one  and  the  same. 

We  see,  then,  what  this  awe-inspiring  public  is — any  crowd  of 
people  inside  a  theatre,  only  to  be  distinguished  from  any  crowd 
outside  in  the  higher  pitch  of  its  emotions  and  its  slightly  higher 
ethical  standard.  Let  those  to  whom  it  acts  as  a  providence,  the 
various  people  who  have  an  interest  in  the  "gate-money,"  worship 
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it  if  they  will.  But  to  ask  criticism — and  this,  though  I  am  rather 
late  in  reaching  it,  is  my  point — to  prostrate  itself  before  this  idol 
is,  I  submit,  to  ask  too  much.  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Theatre 
I  find  Mr.  Clement  Scott  talking  of  the  necessity  of  "  feeling  the 
public  pulse,"  and  asserting  that"  the  great  art  of  the  newspaper 
critic  is  instinctively  to  gauge  or  foretell  public  opinion  ;  "  while, 
in  another  number,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  declares  that  "  the  con- 
sideration of  what  the  public  really  wants,  the  faculty  of  looking 
at  things  from  the  public's  point  of  view,  become  essential  parts 
of  the  equipment  of  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  an  influential  critic  ; 
and  without  such  knowledge  there  is  nothing  but  blind  speculation 
and  groping  in  the  dark,  followed,  for  the  most  part,  by  mere 
discomfiture  and  failure."  Some  little  time  ago  certain  news- 
papers offered  a  prize  to  the  reader  who  should  score  highest  in 
a  competition  of  votes  for,  say,  "  Our  Twelve  Greatest  Novelists." 
Of  course,  the  prize-winner  was  not  the  competitor  who  voted  for 
his  own  set  of  greatest  novelists,  but  the  competitor  who  could 
make  the  shrewdest  guess  as  to  the  novelists  for  whom  the 
majority  of  the  other  competitors  would  vote.  Yet  this  prize- 
winner Mr.  Charles  Dickens  would  have  to  call  an  "influential 
critic,"  while  for  Mr.  Clement  Scott  he  would  have  to  rank  as  a 
great  artist  in  literary  criticism !  To  feel  the  public  pulse,  to 
gauge  or  foretell  public  opinion,  to  consider  what  the  public  really 
wants — far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  importance  of  these 
processes.  They  are  important  to  the  philosophic  student  of 
human  nature,  to  the  historian,  to  the  collector  of  sociological 
statistics.  But  their  connection  with  the  art  of  criticism,  I  con- 
fess, escapes  me,  unless  criticism  be  a  hitherto  unsuspected  form 
of  altruism — the  art  of  expressing  other  people's  opinions. 
Criticism  of  a  work  of  art — play,  or  book,  or  picture,  or  what  not — 
concerns  itself,  I  should  have  thought,  solely  with  that  work, 
with  the  artist's  aim  in  producing  it,  with  such  questions  as,  how 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  his  aim,  how  the  work  compares  with 
others  of  the  same  class,  and  what  that  class  is.  Criticism,  I 
should  have  thought,  is  an  aid  to  enjoyment :  its  function  is  to 
intensify  the  agreeable  sensations  and  ideas  afforded  by  a  work 
of  art  by  explaining  and  rationalising  and  co-ordinating  them. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  the  process  of  divining — and  forthwith 
adopting — the  sensations  and  ideas  of  other  people  ? 


THE  SILENCE  OF  MB.  GILBEKT. 

BY  W.  DAVENPOBT  ADAMS. 

is,   no  doubt,   something  paradoxical,  and  therefore 
Gilbertian,  in  speaking  of  the  "  silence"  of  Mr.  Gilbert  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  latest  of  his  operatic  libretti  is  contri- 
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buting  to  the  gaiety  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Gilbert,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
absolutely  silent ;  but  he  is  silent  in  those  spheres  of  the  drama 
in  which  some  of  us,  at  any  rate,  would  like  his  voice  to  be  heard. 
This  feeling  does  not  imply  ingratitude  for,  or  indifference  to,  the 
wit  and  humour  contained  in  the  libretti  aforesaid.  On  the 
subject  of  the  series  of  "  books  "  which  began,  eighteen  years  ago, 
with  Princess  Toto,  all  competent  opinion  is  unanimous.  Those 
"  books  "  are  unequal  in  merit  and  attractiveness,  but  in  the  bulk 
they  constitute  a  remarkable  achievement.  They  opened  up  a 
new  province  in  the  world  of  extravaganza — a  province  of  which, 
despite  numerous  incursions  by  imitative  adventurers,  Mr.  Gilbert 
still  remains  the  undisputed  ruler.  Mr.  Gilbert  probably  owed 
something,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  example  and  influence  of 
Planche,  who  showed  that  extravaganza  could  be  diverting 
though  refined,  and  who  paid  special  attention  to  the  literary 
quality  of  his  work.  That  there  was  an  intellectual  affinity 
between  the  two  men  is  exhibited  in  the  similarity  between  two 
of  their  creations.  Everybody  remembers  Mr.  Gilbert's  Pooh- 
Bah,  who  was  "  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  High  Admiral,  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  Groom  of  the  Backstairs,  Archbishop  of  Titipu,  and 
Lord  Mayor,  both  acting  and  elect,  all  rolled  into  one."  Every- 
body, perhaps,  does  not  remember  that,  before  Pooh-Bah  was 
thought  of,  Planche  had  imagined  a  certain  Lord  Factotum, 
who  was  "  Great-Grand-Lord-E  very  thing"  at  the  Court  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  and  who  was  made  to  say,  in  one  of  his 
speeches — 

In  other  States  the  honours  are  divided, 
But  here  they're  one  and  all  to  me  confided. 

But  though  Mr.  Gilbert  is,  in  a  sense,  the  legitimate  successor 
of  Planche,  he  wields  the  sceptre  with  infinitely  greater  force  and 
effect.  Planche's  talent,  though  graceful,  was  thin  ;  Mr.  Gilbert's 
is  so  substantial  and  strong  as  to  amount  to  genius.  Planche 
had  wit  and  humour ;  but  the  former  was  not  so  pungent,  and  the 
latter  not  so  characteristic,  as  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  case.  The  imagina- 
tion of  the  living  writer  has  a  quaintness,  a  singularity,  to  which 
the  deceased  writer's  could  lay  no  claim.  More  than  250  years 
ago,  Richard  Brome  conceived  and  brought  upon  the  stage  an 
Antipodes  in  which  everything  went  by  contraries — in  which  old 
men  went  to  school,  in  which  lawyers  refused  fees,  in  which 
soldiers,  instead  of  arresting,  were  arrested.  In  like  manner, 
Fielding  introduced  to  the  playgoers  of  his  day  a  King  of  the 
Antipodes  who  came  in  walking  on  his  hands.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
however,  was  the  first  to  apply  systematically  to  extravaganza 
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the  spirit  and  method  of  Topseyturveydom ;  and  in  that  respect, 
as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  neatness  and  finish  of  the  dialogue  and 
versification,  the  Princess  Toto  series  is  unique  in  the  literature 
of  drama.  So  far,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  produced  fourteen  operatic 
libretti,  all  in  the  same  manner  and  tone  ;  and  they  have  yielded 
to  many  thousands  of  English-speaking  people,  all  the  world 
over,  a  measure  of  delight  for  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  feel 
too  grateful. 

But  because  Mr.  Gilbert  is  unapproachable  as  the  author  of 
witty  and  humorous  libretti,  that,  surely,  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  give  us  nothing  else.  Apart  from  operatic  "  books,"  he 
has  been  silent  since  the  Br anting Jiame  Hall  of  1888.  That  had 
been  preceded  in  1884  by  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  in  1881  by 
Foggerty's  Fairy,  in  1879  by  Gretchen,  in  1878  by  The  Ne'erdo- 
weel,  and  in  1877  by  Engaged.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Gilbert  has. 
presented  to  the  public,  since  the  production  of  Princess  Toto  in 
1876,  only  six  dramas  and  comedies  ;  all  his  other  theatrical 
writings,  save  Eosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  have  been  "  books  " 
of  comic  operas.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  reception  accorded 
to  The  Ne'erdoweel,  to  Gretchen,  to  Foggerty's  Fairy,  and  to 
Brantinghame  Hall,  was  not  encouraging  to  a  sensitive  play- 
wright. Since  Engaged,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  made  only  one  distinc- 
tively dramatic  success,  and  that  was  achieved  by  Comedy  and 
Tragedy.  He  ought  not,  nevertheless,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
annoyed  or  discouraged.  If  some  of  the  pieces  named  above  were, 
severely  handled  by  the  critics,  that  very  severity  was  in  itself  a, 
tribute  to  his  powers  and  position  as  a  dramatist.  Brantinghame 
Hall  was  pronounced  disappointing — as  the  work  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 
It  aroused  high  expectations,  which  were  not  wholly  fulfilled.  It 
suffered,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  fact  that  the  heroine  was  repre- 
sented by  a  young  actress  who,  though  personally  engaging,  was 
then  little  more  than  a  novice  in  her  art.  But,  apart  from  that, 
the  character  sustained  by  Miss  Neilson  was  held  to  be  inconsis- 
tent ;  Ruth's  sudden  declaration  that  she  was  the  mistress  and. 
not  the  wife  of  Arthur  Bedmayne  appeared  to  be  arbitrary  and 
unnatural.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comedy  scenes,  which  were 
admirably  written,  were  received  with  the  heartiest  approbation. 
Foggerty's  Fairy  and  Gretchen  would  probably  be  more  successful 
now  than  they  were  when  originally  produced.  The  play  going, 
public  was  not  then  "  educated "  up  to  them.  The  former 
proved  too  severe  a  strain  upon  the  attention  and  imagination  of 
the  average  audience ;  the  latter  was  altogether  above  its  head. 
Theatre-lovers  were  not  yet  prepared  for  a  variation  upon  the 
familiar  Faust  legend.  Gretchen,  in  fact,  like  Foggerty's  Fairy,. 
and  even  more  conspicuously,  was  born  out  of  due  time.  It  was, 
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excellently  played,  but  our  stage  was  not  yet  ready  for  it.     It 
was,  from  the  popular  point  of  view,  a  failure. 

Now  times  are  changed,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  may  look  for  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  best  he  can  bestow  upon  us.  He  can  now 
come  out  of  his  tent.  There  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  confine 
his  energies  to  comic  opera ;  he  will  be  welcome  either  in  serious 
drama  or  in  comedy.  I  do  not  recommend  revivals  of  old  work. 
Miss  Fortescue  has  resuscitated  CJiarity  on  tour,  and  it  is  well 
that  the  twenty-year-old  piece  should  be  seen  again,  if  only  to 
show  that  the  "  woman  with  a  past"  is  by  no  means  a  novel 
character  in  modern  plays.  In  the  Mrs.  Van  Brugh  of  Charity , 
Mr.  Gilbert  anticipated  the  heroine  of  many  a  recent  imbroglio — 
the  woman  who  tries  hard  to  bury  her  bad  old  reputation  and 
to  start  again.  Other  old  plays  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  are  in  the  current 
and  permanent  repertory — Pygmalion  and  Galatea  in  particular, 
and  Sweethearts  (which  has  just  been  "  adapted  "  to  the  Parisian 
boards),  and  Comedy  and  Tragedy.  Dan' I  Druce  is  occasionally 
acted.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  himself  revived,  from  time  to  time, 
Broken  Hearts  and  The  Wicked  World',  and  amateurs  still  re- 
joice in  An  Old  Score,  On  Guard,  Tom  Cobb,  Engaged,  and  so- 
forth.  Revivals,  however,  except  of  masterpieces,  are  not  in* 
favour  nowadays  ;  we  live  in  a  time  of  transition,  and  everything 
serious  in  drama  has  to  submit  itself  to  the  Ibsen  test — has,  in 
fact,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  criticism  severer  than  any  since  the- 
days  of  Hazlitt.  Judged  by  that  criterion,  such  a  work  as 
Broken  Hearts  is  apt  to  be  stigmatised  as  strained ;  while  such 
a  work  as  Dan' I  Druce,  which  in  its  day  seemed  to  have  vigour 
and  pathos,  is  apt  to  be  characterised  as  thin  and  long-drawn- 
out.  There  has  been  considerable  movement — "  onward  and 
upward" — in  the  theatrical  world  since  Mr.  Gilbert  made  his 
greatest  dramatic  successes,  and  few  even  of  his  most  notable 
productions  in  the  way  of  drama  and  comedy  have  survived  the 
corroding  action  of  time.  Therefore,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  advise  the 
reproduction  of  pieces  by  Mr.  Gilbert  not  already  included  in  the 
list  of  "  living  "  plays  ;  while  I  do  heartily  exhort  that  keen  and 
energetic  intellect  not  to  busy  itself  only  with  the  composition 
of  comic  libretti,  however  admirable  and  delightful  those  libretti 
may  be.  Mr.  Gilbert  belongs,  no  doubt,  historically,  to  the  past 
generation;  he  was  at  the  acme  of  his  fame  and  vogue  as  a. 
playwright,  over  twenty  years  ago.  But  he  is  still,  compara- 
tively, a  young  man  ;  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  and  only  by  his- 
own  consent  and  connivance  can  he,  at  this  point  in  his  career,, 
be  laid  upon  the  shelf.  As  dramatists  pure  and  simple,  it  isf 
of  course,  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  who  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
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ear  of  playgoers ;  but  to  none  of  these,  surely,  has  Mr.  Gilbert, 
the  inventor  of  the  "fairy"  comedy,  of  the  modern  eccentric 
comedy,  of  operatic  extravaganza,  any  call,  intellectually,  to  bend 
the  knee.  It  might,  indeed,  be  shown,  if  there  were  sufficient 
time  and  space,  that  Mr.  Pinero,  who  now  bulks  most  promi- 
nently in  the  public  eye,  owes  a  good  deal  to  the  example  and 
inspiration  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  whom  Mr.  Grundy,  in  his  comic 
libretti,  has  very  properly  and  successfully  imitated. 

What,  if  anything,  Mr.  Gilbert  may  yet  do  in  the  way  of  serious 
drama,  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
been  affected  by  the  modern  spirit.  Does  he  enter  into,  or  stand 
aloof  from,  the  feelings  of  earnest  theatre-lovers  of  to-day  ?  It  is 
not  necessary  that  every  new  play,  dealing  seriously  with  life, 
should  embody  and  discuss  a  social  problem  ;  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  the  problem-play  will,  before  long,  cease  for  a  time  to 
receive  the  attention  and  the  favour  that  it  now  secures.  But  it 
is  certainly  necessary  that  the  serious  drama  of  the  future,  if  not 
statedly  romantic  or  fanciful,  shall  have  a  recognizable  relation 
to  the  facts  of  every-day  existence.  The  day  of  the  machine-made, 
purely  theatrical  play  is,  I  believe,  gone — "  most  like,  for  ever  !  " 
The  dramas  that  profess  to  portray  human  character  must,  after 
this,  convince  the  intellect,  as  well  as  touch  the  heart,  of  the 
onlooker.  The  good  old  types,  the  good  old  situations,  are 
played  out.  The  long  arm  of  coincidence  is  palsied.  The 
conventional  will  continue  to  please  "  the  general,"  and  will  be 
applauded  in  East  End  and  South  Side  theatres ;  but  it  will  no 
longer  gratify  the  West  End.  Mr.  Gilbert  may  not  care,  in  this 
matter,  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times  ;  his  cynical  humour  may 
prevent  his  sympathising  with,  and  writing  for,  the  more 
enthusiastic  and  exigent  of  playgoers.  His  interest  in  the  thoughts 
and  sentiments  that  stir  the  educated  mind  to-day  may  be — I 
trust  it  is  not — too  slight  to  induce  him  to  adopt  in  serious  drama 
"  advanced"  aims  and  methods.  He  may  prefer  to  maintain  the 
attitude  of  satirist,  and  to  delight  us  by  scourging  rather  than  by 
intrepreting  and  expounding.  If  that  be  so,  then  let  him  give  us, 
instead  of  operatic  libretti,  another  Engaged,  with,  if  possible,  a 
larger  infusion  of  geniality  in  the  sarcasm.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  strong  satirical  comedy — fantastic  and  eccentric  comedy, 
if  you  will.  There  is  room  for  another  Palace  of  Truth,  another 
Wicked  World.  WTe  are  qujjte  ready  for  another  such  combination 
of  humour  and  pathos  as  we  find  in  Pygmalion  and  Galatea — with, 
to  be  sure,  a  closer  attention  to  psychological  consistency.  The 
Messrs.  Paulton's  Niobe  was  Mr.  Gilbert's  Galatea  set  amid 
present-day  middle-class  surroundings  and  otherwise  brought 
down  to  date.  We  do  not  want  Mr.  Gilbert  to  vulgarise  his  ideas ; 
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but  he  might  with  advantage  apply  his  satirical  faculty  to  the 
follies  of  to-d&y,  and  present  the  result  to  us  in  comedy  rather 
than  in  libretti  for  composers.  There  is  enough,  in  the  mean- 
time, of  Gilbertism  set  to  music.  It  is  a  very  piquant  and 
charming  "ism"  ;  but,  for  a  change,  one  would  like  it  in  some 
other  dramatic  form.  While  Mr.  Pinero  is  writing  Tanquerays, 
and  Mr.  Jones  is  writing  Masquerades,  while  Mr.  Grundy  is 
writing  Sowing  the  Winds,  and  Mr.  Wilde,  Women  of  no 
Importance,  Mr.  Gilbert  ought  to  be  producing  something 
more  solid  and  permanent  than  comic  libretti.  He  has  been 
writing  plays  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  but  noblesse  oblige,  his  natural 
force  is  unabated,  and  we  look  to  him  to  provide  us  with  a  few 
more  masterpieces  in  legitimate  drama. 


THE    AETHUEIAN    LEGEND. 
BY  CHABLES  HANSON. 

THE  experiment  which  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Comyns-Carr  are 
about  to  make  at  the  Lyceum  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  testimony  hitherto  furnished  of  that  revival  of  popular 
interest  in  the  great  cycle  of  romances  known  as  the  Arthurian 
Legend,  which  the  genius  of  the  late  Laureate  was  able  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  a  much  more  daring  and  more  hazardous  enterprise 
than  was  Lord  Tennyson's  :  for  the  poet  was  fettered  by  none  of 
those  inexorable  limitations  which  the  conditions  of  his  environ- 
ment impose  upon  the  playwright.  The  most  fanciful  of  fairy- 
tales would,  in  truth,  be  more  susceptible  of  dramatic  treatment 
than  the  story  of  Arthur,  Lancelot,  and  Guenever  ;  because  in 
dealing  with  these  latter  the  dramatist  has  to  manipulate  no 
mere  airy  beings,  but  men  and  women  of  flesh  and  blood,  loving, 
suffering,  and  sinning,  and  yet  animated  by  impulses  and 
governed  by  an  ethical  code  that  perished  out  of  the  world  nearly 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Great,  indeed,  must  be  the  courage  of 
the  author  and  the  actors  who  undertake  to  interpret  the  spirit  of 
the  Age  of  Chivalry  in  a  fashion  which  shall  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  London  theatre-audience  in  these  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  history  of  that  immense  body  of  Lays,  Gestes,  and  prose 
romances  which  constitutes  the  Arthurian  Legend,  would,  if  it 
could  be  fully  told,  furnish  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  story  of  literary  evolution.  The  wild  and  poetical  legends, 
preserved  by  Welsh  bards  and  Breton  trouveresy  of  the  deeds  of 
a  great  British  warrior-king  who,  after  the  Romans  had  quitted 
these  islands,  upheld  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  Celtic 
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civilization  against  the  inroads  of  the  pagan  Northmen,  were 
caught  up  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  treated  by  him,  with 
splendid  audacity,  as  the  material  of  solid  and  serious  history. 
Then  Anglo-Norman  romance  writers  laid  hold  of  Geoffrey's 
stories,  expanded  them,  and  transformed  the  semi-barbaric 
British  chief  and  his  warriors,  according  to  the  ideas  dominant 
in  their  time,  into  a  mediaeval  feudal  monarch,  with  his  imposing 
court  and  his  stately  knights-errant.  The  legends  in  their  new 
shape  speedily  crossed  from  England  into  France,  were  eagerly 
chosen  as  themes  by  a  crowd  of  troubadours  and  prose  romancers, 
and  became  the  foundation  of  the  whole  European  literature  of 
chivalry  and  knight-errantry.  In  the  country  of  their  origin, 
meanwhile,  they  sank  into  comparative  disregard,  till  at  last,  a 
century  before  this  fantastic  literature  withered  under  the  touch 
of  the  satiric  lance  of  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote,  an  English  or 
Welsh  knight,  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  reducing  to  some  definite  shape  and  consecutive  order  the  huge 
mass  of  legend  and  romance  that  had  gathered  about  the  mighty 
figures  of  Arthur  and  his  knights.  His  History  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  compiled  about  1470,  is  in 
many  respects  a  rough  and  faulty  piece  of  work ;  yet  its  quaint 
simplicity  of  style,  its  vigorous  if  crude  delineations  of  character, 
its  wealth  of  incident,  and  its  almost  epical  force  of  narrative 
gave  to  the  old  stories  a  vitality  that  has  endured  till  now,  and 
bids  fair  to  endure  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  Arthur  of  Malory  is  a  very  different  personage  from  the 
blameless  knight  and  wise  and  saintly  king  we  meet  in  Tennyson's 
Idylls.  He  has  his  full  share  of  human  weaknesses  and  imper- 
fections, and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  flesh-and-blood  being  than 
the  heroic  and  noble  figure  conceived  and  portrayed  by  the  genius 
of  the  modern  poet.  He  attains  the  throne  and  maintains  his 
sway  less  by  his  own  prowess — though  that  is  always  represented 
as  considerable — than  by  virtue  of  his  hereditary  right  as  the  son 
of  King  Uther  Pendragon,  and  through  the  arts  of  the  great 
magician  and  seer,  Merlin.  When  with  this  powerful  aid  he  has 
established  his  authority,  has  set  up  the  Bound  Table — whereat 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best  knights  of  the  world,  sworn  to 
uphold  him  and  to  maintain  the  customs  of  knight-errantry, 
gather  round  him — and  has  wedded  the  fair  Guenever,  daughter 
of  King  Leodegraunce  of  Cameliard,  he  becomes  quite  a  sub- 
ordinate personage  in  the  story.  It  is  the  endless  adventures  of 
his  knights,  their  battles  with  one  another  and  with  foreign  and 
pagan  foes,  which  supply  the  substance  of  the  narrative.  The 
King,  it  is  true,  is  always  the  central  figure  ;  but  he  sits,  as  it 
were,  apart  from  and  above  the  rest,  and  becomes  almost  a  roi 
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faineant.  Of  his  warriors  and  courtiers  there  are  quite  a  number 
who  are  distinctly,  and  on  the  whole  consistently,  individualised  ; 
and  among  these  by  far  the  most  prominent  is  Lancelot. 

This  famous  knight,  the  hero  of  romances  innumerable  in 
prose  and  verse,  is  the  son  of  King  Ban  of  Ben  wick,  a  renowned 
Breton  warrior,  who,  in  the  early  days  of  Arthur's  reign,  had 
been  despoiled  of  his  territory  by  an  over-strong  suzerain,  King 
Claudas  of  Gaul,  and  died  of  grief,  leaving  Lancelot  in  the  care 
of  an  enchantress,  known  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  her  the 
youth  is  trained  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  chivalry ;  and 
when,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  comes  to  the  court  of  Arthur 
to  obtain  at  the  King's  hands  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he  is 
already  a  matchless  horseman,  and  of  marvellous  prowess  with 
sword  and  spear.  Very  soon  he  acquires  the  reputation,  which 
he  never  loses,  of  being  the  best  knight  of  the  whole  world.  His 
devotion  to  Queen  Guenever  is  of  speedy  growth  also,  and  her 
responsiveness  to  it  becomes,  in  course  of  time,  a  matter  of 
notoriety  to  everyone  at  court,  except  the  injured  King  himself. 
But  the  guilty  love  which  is  the  one  stain  on  Lancelot's  other- 
wise spotless  shield,  and  which  eventually  works  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom,  is  made  by  the  romancers — whom,  in  this  respect, 
Malory  faithfully  follows — to  contribute  for  long  to  his  glory  and 
renown.  For  Guenever's  sake  he  undertakes  and  achieves  the 
most  appalling  adventures ;  for  Guenever's  sake  he  remains  im- 
pervious to  the  charm  of  every  other  woman.  He  is  as  true  to 
her  as  she  is  false  to  her  lord ;  and  the  temptations  and  trials 
to  which  his  fidelity  is  subjected,  and  the  hardships  which  it  is 
the  means  of  inflicting  upon  him,  furnish  some  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  in  the  legend.  When  at  length  the  full 
extent  of  his  own  shame  and  his  Queen's  dishonour  becomes 
known  to  Arthur,  and  he  wages  furious  and  relentless  war  against 
the  offender,  Lancelot  well-nigh  redeems  his  crime  by  his 
chivalrous  conduct.  He  will  not  put  forth  his  irresistible  might 
against  the  King,  who  has  ever  been  a  good  master  to  him,  and 
whom  he  has  so  deeply  wronged.  When  the  traitor  Mordred  has 
risen  against  Arthur,  Lancelot  hastens,  though  too  late  to  be 
of  service,  to  the  relief  of  his  liege  lord.  And  when  Arthur  has 
fallen  in  the  fatal  fight  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  Guenever  has 
hidden  her  shame  and  her  repentance  in  a  nunnery,  Lancelot 
makes  a  similar  expiation,  becomes  a  hermit,  and  dies  at  last  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity.  He  is  the  true  hero  of  the  Arthurian 
legend — always  the  most  courteous,  generous,  and  humble- 
minded,  as  well  as  the  bravest  and  strongest  of  knights — and 
in  his  very  errors,  as  in  his  virtues,  a  fascinating  figure. 

There  are  not  a  few  others  of  Arthur's  knights  who  are  dear 
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to  the  student,  young  or  old,  of  quaint  Sir  Thomas  Malory. 
There  is  Sir  Tristram,  large  of  limb  and  great  of  heart,  in  sheer 
physical  strength  surpassing  Lancelot  himself,  and  scarcely 
his  inferior  in  knightly  prowess ;  a  mighty  hunter,  a  jovial 
comrade,  and  an  ardent  if  not  always  a  constant  lover.  There 
is  Sir  Palomides,  the  "  Saracen," — i.e.,  the  heathen — an 
admirable  fighter,  and  a  very  chivalrous  personage  in  spite  of 
his  paganism,  who  is  the  victim  of  a  hopeless  passion  for 
Tristram's  lady,  the  fair  Queen  Isoude.  There  is  King  Marke  of 
Cornwall,  Isoude's  much- wronged  husband,  whose  cowardice  and 
persistent  treachery  deprive  him  of  all  the  sympathy  to  which 
his  Queen's  infidelity  might  otherwise  entitle  him.  There  is 
the  proud  Sir  Kay,  envious  and  boastful,  yet  always  loyal  to 
his  King  and  foster-brother.  There  is  Sir  Dinadan,  merriest  of 
knights  and  best  of  comrades,  whose  prowess  as  a  jester,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  not  undeserving  of  that  contempt  poured 
upon  it  in  that  strange  tour  de  force  of  Mark  Twain's — A 
Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.  There  are  the  high- 
minded  Sir  Gareth  of  Orkney ;  the  mighty  King  Pellinore  and 
his  gallant  son,  Sir  Lamoracke  de  Galis  ;  Percival,  the  purest  and 
holiest  of  knights  ;  Sir  Breus  saunce  Pittie,  the  "  felon  "  knight, 
who  is  ever  wronging  ladies  and  escaping  by  the  speed  of  his  horse 
from  their  avengers;  the  redoubtable  Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Blamor  de 
Ganis,  and  other  kin  of  Lancelot,  ever  ready  to  do  battle  with 
all  and  sundry  in  his  cause,  and  many  more  who  help  to  fill  up 
the  crowded  canvas  on  which  this  strange  fancy  picture  of  the 
days  of  chivalry  is  projected.  The  female  figures  are  assuredly 
the  least  effective  of  them  all.  We  read  often  of  the  unapproach- 
able beauty  and  grace  of  Guenever  and  Isoude,  but  we  never 
seem  to  get  near  to  them,  as  to  the  knights,  their  worshippers 
and  servants.  The  mediaeval  romancers  appear  to  have  had  a 
profound,  and  probably  a  prudent,  distrust  of  their  own  ability 
to  delineate  feminine  character,  and  Malory  followed  them  here 
as  in  most  else.  Mr.  Comyns-Carr  has  doubtless  been  more 
venturesome.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  recreating  in  intelligible  form  for  the  present-day  stage 
the  woman  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  If  he  be,  there  is  room  for 
surmise  that  she  will  be  a  good  deal  of  a  surprise  to  the  most 
emancipated  of  her  modern  sisters. 


EAELY  LONDON  THEATKES. 

BY  H.  BAETON  BAKEE. 

¥  T  seems  almost  incredible  that,  notwithstanding  the  destruction 
*  wrought  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  the  complete  transformation 
effected  in  London  since  that  event,  the  site  of  nearly  every 
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Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  theatre  can  still  be  accurately  traced, 
and  that  in  many  instances  the  old  place-names  are  still  preserved 
in  the  localities  in  which  the  buildings  stood.  Mr.  Fairman 
Ordish,  the  author  of  a  recently  published  work  on  the  subject, 
has  failed  to  discover  Dawes  Mews,  said  to  occupy  the  ground 
upon  which  the  first  London  playhouse,  The  Theatre,  was 
raised ;  but  the  memory  of  the  Curtain,  erected  only  one  year 
later,  is  still  preserved  in  Curtain  Road,  and  Hewett  Street, 
formerly  Curtain  Court,  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  spot  in 
question.  A  thoroughfare  between  London  and  Bla3kfdars 
Bridges  still  bears  the  name  of  Bankside,  so  famous  in  Shaks- 
perian  annals  ;  Barclay  and  Perkins'  brewery  is  known  to  cover 
the  ground  once  occupied  by  the  Globe,  where  some  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  great  dramatist's  plays  were  presented.  Eose 
Alley  and  Bear  Gardens  indicate  the  site  of  Henslowe's  theatre, 
and  of  the  favourite  sport  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  White  Bear  public-house,  Mr.  Ordish  suggests, 
marks  the  place  of  the  Hope  Theatre,  while  Cardinal  Cap  Alley 
and  Falcon  Deane  Dock  remind  us  of  two  famous  hostelries, 
the  Cardinal's  Hat  and  the  Falcon,  greatly  affected  by  the 
Bankside  players.  In  Playhouse  Yard  was  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre,  and  in  another  Playhouse  Yard,  Whitecross  Street, 
in  a  box-making  warehouse,  the  present  writer  a  few 
years  ago  wTas  shown  a  wall  which,  according  to  tradition, 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Fortune  Theatre.  To  this  list 
may  be  added  several  others,  including  the  Whitefriars  and 
Salisbury  Court. 

Previous  to  1576  plays  were  performed  in  the  yards  of  the  City 
and  Southwark  inns,  such  as  La  Belle  Sauvage  and  The  Tabard, 
by  companies  under  the  protection  of  the  great  nobles,  whose 
servants  they  called  themselves  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  puri- 
tanical Corporation  banished  them  from  the  city,  that  James 
Burbage,  father  of  Eichard  Burbage,  a  member  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  company,  erected  a  building  on  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  priory  in  Holy  well  Lane,  Shoreditch,  and  called 
it  the  Theatre.  It  was  circular  in  form,  as  were  all  the  play- 
houses ;*  in  imitation,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Eoman  amphitheatres,  scattered  about  the  country,  in 
which  the  old  miracle  plays  were  performed.  The  theatre  was 
entirely  of  wood,  and  was  open  to  the  sky.  Mr.  Ordish  seems  to 
think  that  London  was  the  first  European  capital  in  which  a 
theatre  for  the  performance  of  secular  plays  wras  erected.  While 

*  Later  on,  as  we  find  in  the  Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Swan,  they  were  hexagonal.  In 
a  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  Swan  we  see  three  galleries,  one  rising  above  another, 
as  in  a  modern  theatre. 
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Paris  had  long  to  wait  for  a  second  dramatic  temple,  the  English 
capital  between  1576  and  1600  had  increased  their  number  by  at 
least  nine  or  ten. 

When  they  performed  in  the  inn  yards  the  players  depended 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  spectators.  Now  for  the  first  time 
regular  charges  were  made  for  admission.  The  price  was  moderate 
enough — one  penny  for  "  the  groundlings,"  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much  in  the  old  plays,  and  whose  riotous  behaviour  was  continually 
getting  the  managers  into  trouble  ;  two  pence  for  the  galleries, 
and  a  higher  price  for  the  boxes.  There  was  a  movable  stage 
for  dramatic  performances,  but  the  entertainment  at  the  theatre 
consisted  mostly  of  tumbling,  vaulting,  rope  dancing,  and  fencing, 
and  Mr.  Ordish  ingeniously  conjectures  that  the  more  common 
word  playhouse  was  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  plega-hils,plega 
signifying  a  game  or  sport,  which  certainly  accounts  for  the  very 
comprehensive  sense  in  which  the  English  word  was  used  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  while  "  stage-play"  was  a  term  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  fact  that  dramatic  performances  were  given  on 
scaffolds  or  stages.  The  Theatre  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
rowdy  show ;  it  was  perpetually  drawing  down  the  censure 
of  the  authorities,  and  presently  its  destruction  was  ordered. 
The  materials  were  carried  over  to  Bankside  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  more  famous  Globe. 

In  1577,  one  year  after  the  Theatre,  a  second  playhouse  was 
built  upon  another  slice  of  the  Old  Priory  land — a  meadow  known 
as  "the  curtene " — and  was  called  the  Curtain  Theatre.  By 
whom  it  was  erected  is  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
house  of  a  class  greatly  superior  to  that  of  its  predecessor.  The 
selection  of  this  particular  place  for  the  two  theatres  seems  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  proximity  of  the  Finsbury  Fields— 
the  play-ground  of  the  London  citizen — where  the  archery  butts 
were  erected  and  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports  carried  on.  Some 
of  the  most  celebrated  companies  of  the  time  appeared  at  the 
Curtain,  notably  the  Lord  Chamberlain's,  which  in  the  next 
reign  became  "  The  King's,"  and  of  which  body  Shakspere 
was  a  member.  From  a  line  in  an  old  play,  which,  however,  is- 
not  very  convincing,  Mr.  Ordish,  following  Halliwell-Phillipps,  is 
of  opinion  that  here  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  first  performed.  He  also 
conjectures  that  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  His  Humour  was  first 
presented  to  a  Shoreditch  audience.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  management,  after  a  superficial  glance  at  this  famous  comedy, 
was  about  to  decline  it,  when  it  fell  into  Shakspere's  hands. 
The  great  dramatist,  perceiving  its  merits,  procured  the  accep- 
tance of  the  play,  which  founded  the  author's  fortune,  and  thus 
initiated  a  life-long  friendship  with  "  rare  Ben."  The  date  of 
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the  last  known  reference  to  the  Curtain  is  1(323,  but  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  it  was  not  destroyed  until  the  final  suppres. 
sion  of  theatres  under  the  Commonwealth,  between  1642 
and  1647. 

The  two  great  enemies  of  the  Stage  were  the  Plague  and  the 
Puritans.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  terrible  scourge  of 
antiquity  necessitated  the  frequent  closing  of  all  places  of  public 
assemblage.  The  Puritans  did  not  fail  to  take  every  advantage 
of  this,  and,  with  that  blaspheme  as  presumption  which  has 
distinguished  them  in  all  times,  proclaimed  the  pest  to  be  a 
judgment  of  God  upon  the  city  which  allowed  these  exhibitions 
to  take  place.  Mr.  Ordish  has  gone  very  fully  into  the  struggle 
between  the  Court,  as  represented  by  the  Privy  Council,  who 
were  the  friends  of  the  players.  The  Council  repeatedly  solicited 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  show  indulgence  to  the  players  "  in  respect 
that  Her  Majesty  sometimes  took  delight  in  those  pastimes,"  and 
that  the  players  "  might  thereby  attain  more  dexterity  and  per- 
fection in  that  profession  the  better  to  content  Her  Majesty." 
The  Mayor  desired  to  restrict  play-days  to  holidays,  but  was 
reminded  that  this  would  not  afford  the  actors  sufficient 
practice  to  attain  that  "  exquisite  skill "  which  Her  Majesty 
desired. 

In  revenge  for  these  persecutions,  the  actors  ridiculed  and 
lampooned  the  City.  Much  of  this  satire  has  come  down  to  us 
in  the  old  dramatists,  but  the  gags  of  the  clowns,  such  as  Dick 
Tarleton  and  Will  Kempe,  were  doubtless  much  more  highly 
flavoured.  Thereupon  the  City  made  remonstrances  to  the  Council, 
who  evaded  them  as  best  they  could.  As  Mr.  Ordish  points  out, 
the  favour  extended  by  the  Court  to  the  stage  deepened  and 
accelerated  the  Puritan  development ;  it  might,  as  an  under- 
lying cause,  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  Great  Rebellion 
than  historians  have  ever  dreamed  of,  as  the  Stuarts  were  far 
greater  patrons  of  the  drama  than  ever  Elizabeth  had  been,  and 
both  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  appeared  in  person  in  two 
of  the  Court  masques. 

Mr.  Ordish  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  volume  to  the 
Paris  Garden,  the  Rose,  the  Hope,  the  Swan,  and  the  Newington 
Butts  theatres.  The  site  of  the  last-named  playhouse  cannot 
be  determined ;  indeed,  but  for  a  reference  to  it  in  Stow  and 
some  items  in  Henslowe's  diary  we  should  not  know  of  its 
existence.  The  Rose,  built  about  1592,  was  another  of  old 
Henslowe's  theatres.  Mr.  Ordish  considers  it  probable  that  at 
one  or  other  of  these  houses  Shakspere's  Titus  Andronicus  was 
produced,  besides  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  Marlowe's  Jew  of 
Malta,  and  some  of  the  best  of  Greene  and  Peele's  plays.  The 
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Eose  seems  to  have  been  to  the  Fortune  what  the  Globe  was  to 
the  Blackfriars,  a  summer  house.  There  is  no  record  of  its 
having  been  used  as  a  theatre  after  1603,  nor  of  its  existence 
after  1620.  It  was  in  1613,  on  the  burning  down  of  the  Globe, 
that  Henslowe  converted  the  old  Bear  Garden  into  the  Hope 
Theatre.  Here  was  first  performed  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair, 
the  induction  to  which  abounds  in  allusions  to  the  new  playhouse. 
But  after  two  or  three  years,  that  is  to  say,  soon  after  the  Globe 
was  rebuilt,  the  Hope  'again  went  back  to  the  bears  and  fencing 
and  cudgel  playing.  The  Swan,  erected  in  Paris  Garden  by  one 
Langley  about  1598,  was  used  more  for  sports  of  the  ring  than 
for  stage  plays.  Of  its  theatrical  history,  little  or  nothing  is 
known  except  that  Middleton's  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside  was 
first  played  there.  The  last  mention  of  the  Swan  is  by 
Shakerley  Marmion  in  1632. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  Early  London  Theatres  (in  the 
Fields)  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  not  only 
an  extremely  interesting  book,  but  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
painstaking  research  which  it  displays.  It  is  the  most  authentic 
and  exhaustive  work  that  has  yet  appeared  upon  this  obscure 
epoch  of  theatrical  history  ;  and  we  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  a  volume  in  which  the  author  proposes  to  give  the 
history  of  the  remaining  and  far  more  important  theatres  of 
the  period,  including  as  it  does  the  greatest  of  all — the  Blackfriars. 


THE   ACTOKS'   ASSOCIATION. 
BY  W.  LESTOCQ. 

IT  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  important  Association  is  a 
realisation  of  a  scheme  propounded  only  four  years  ago  to  a 
scoffing  number  of  persons,  who  saw  in  it  nothing  but  fancy, 
who  would  not  admit  for  a  moment  that  such  a  thing  as  pro- 
tection was  wanted  in  such  a  case  ;  and  who  rejected  the  idea 
that  anything  of  the  kind  could  be  carried  out  and  permanently 
carried  on  by  actors.  Looking  back  upon  the  fight  made  by  that 
gallant  little  band  of  enthusiasts  who  laid  down  the  first 
principles  of  the  Actors'  Association  in  their  lodgings  in 
Manchester,  we  find  that  to-day  they  get  their  reward,  though 
amongst  them  they  had  one  or  two  who,  in  their  ardour,  were 
for  a  programme  with  embroidery  of  a  rather  impracticable 
character.  The  scheme  put  forward  attracted  really  for  the  first 
time  the  notice  of  the  heads  of  the  theatrical  profession.  In 
that  lay  the  long-headednesss  of  the  promoters,  because  they  had 
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taken  count  of  the  fact  that  all  organisations  which  are  meant  to 
be  representative  of  a  body  of  workers  must  have  the  countenance 
of  their  leaders,  or  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  expect  the  rank 
and  file  to  support  it  in  any  way.  Now,  without  -going  into 
any  details  of  programmes,  past,  present,  or  future,  without 
dealing  with  statistics,  working  or  financial,  or  even  discussing 
the  questions  which  still  exist  in  some  minds  that  would  rather  be 
vexed  than  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,  we  will  look  at 
the  matter  all  round,  from  the  point  of  view  especially  of  theposition 
which  the  Actors'  Association  at  present  holds.  I  will  ask  those 
who  read  these  lines  to  believe  that  the  status  which  is  claimed 
for  the  Association  of  to-day  is  based  upon  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  its  growth,  its  workings,  its  gradual  and  extending 
influence,  and  the  recognition  which  its  administration  has  gained 
for  it  throughout  the  theatrical  world. 

The  first  principle  which  determines  the  settlement  of  all 
questions  which  may  be  submitted  to  the  Council  is  Justice.  It 
matters  not  whom  the  settlement  is  to  affect  adversely.  It  is 
confidently  felt  that  this  is  why  some  of  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  the  Association  at  one  time  have  come  into  the  fold.  Why,  the 
decisions  have  brought  in  as  members,  very  frequently,  managers 
and  actors  who  have  submitted  matters  in  dispute,  in  many 
instances  even  when  the  decision  has  been  against  them.  Simple 
justice  must  appeal  to  almost  everybody,  and  it  is  a  triumph  to 
have  won  over  those  who,  with  all  the  bias  they  naturally  had 
for  their  own  position  in  a  case,  have  been  bound  to  recognise 
that  justice  has  been  carefully  and  fairly  meted  out.  Then,  again, 
there  are  those  to  whom  nothing  appeals  but  law.  Well,  they 
can  have  it,  personally  or  by  letter.  There  is  not  a  case  which 
has  any  legal  aspect  which  is  not  carefully  considered  by  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Association — by  solicitor,  by  counsel,  and  in  many 
instances  by  both.  The  mind  so  constituted  that  it  flies  to  the 
law  we  all  have  met ;  and  to  have  the  law  to  fly  to  as  many  times 
in  the  year  as  it  likes,  and  to  get  its  view  of  a  burning  wrong, 
imaginary  or  actual,  without  having  to  put  the  hand  in  the 
pocket  for  legal  expenses,  is  a  great  solace  to  the  pugnacious. 

But  there  is  even  a  greater  factor  than  the  personal  one.  It  is 
abroad  in  the  land  that  the  Actors'  Association  must  be  reckoned 
with — that  it  cannot  be  put  aside.  It  has  made  itself  thus  felt 
without  bluster  or  undue  pressure.  It  has  shown  that  when  it 
moves  it  does  not  turn  back.  The  opposition — indeed,  the  con- 
temptuous opposition — it  met  with  at  first,  when  it  proceeded  to 
bring  to  book  certain  persons,  more  particularly  managers  on 
questions  of  insanitation,  was  not  met  by  arbitrary  and  imme- 
diate action,  but  by  persistently  claiming  that  its  demands  should 
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be  complied  with ;  and  in  those  cases  where  courtesy  and  latitude 
were  mistaken  for  inability  to  enforce,  the  power  given  to  the 
body  by  its  incorporation  under  the  articles  of  association  was 
reluctantly  brought  to  bear.  A  few  suffered,  but  the  examples 
made  have  had  such  salutary  effect  that  to-day  the  contemptuous 
letter  is  superseded  by  a  ready  recognition  that  the  Actors'  Associa- 
tion is  a  power  which  cannot  be  brushed  aside,  and  a  willingness 
to  meet  just  demands  in  a  businesslike  and  tolerant  spirit.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  not  a  mushroom  that  has  grown  in  the  night, 
not  a  sapling  that  can  be  bent  or  put  aside,  but  a  tree  of  large 
and  healthy  growth,  which  has  stood  up  against  all  weathers, 
and  is  embedded  in  a  good  soil.  The  Actors'  Association  stands 
to-day  a  solid  factor  in  the  life  of  the  actor,  and  claims  the  recog- 
nition and  support  of  all  who  appreciate  its  principal  aims  in  the 
protection  of  the  weak,  the  upholding  of  right  against  might,  the 
dispensation  of  justice  without  recourse  to  law  if  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  it,  and  the  assertion  of  right  through  the  law  if  it  is  not 
possible  without. 

The  foregoing  deals,  and  only  perhaps  imperfectly  after  all, 
with  the  possible  benefits  to  be  derived  from  membership.  This 
was  first  insisted  upon  because  it  is  hard  to  make  a  community, 
more  particularly  the  prosperous  section  of  that  community, 
understand  that  in  supporting  such  an  institution  they  are  pro- 
viding for  a  contingency  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  career.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  it  should  be  subscribed  in  the  same  manner  that  every 
actor  should  subscribe  to  an  Accident  Assurance  Company.  He 
hopes  that  he  will  never  have  to  claim  its  benefits.  But  in  this 
life  he  never  knows ;  and  happy  is  he  who  pays  his  premium 
year  after  year,  and  yet  gets  no  actual  benefit.  So  it  is  with  the 
Actors'  Association.  Breach  of  contract,  misunderstanding,  and 
the  various  accidents  of  our  profession  may  come  just  as  surely 
to  the  prosperous  actor  as  to  the  less  prosperous,  who  does  not  deal 
always  with  such  solid  managers.  He  never  knows  when  the 
accident  may  arise,  but  there  is  no  doubt  he  should  insure  against 
it,  and,  having  so  insured,  make  his  claim  should  occasion  arise. 

Having  dealt  shortly  with  possible  benefits,  let  us  look  at  actual 
benefits.  These  affect  principally  the  actor  who  earns  his 
living  wholly,  or  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  provinces.  Who 
can  visit  the  rooms  of  the  Association  without  acknowledging 
the  boon  they  are  to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  nowhere 
to  go  in  the  shape  of  club  or  permanent  London  address  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  for  the  exchange  of  news,  or  for 
hearing  what  is  going  on,  that  great  factor  in  the  actor  earning 
his  livelihood?  It  is  a  benefit  that  could  not  be  purchased 
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for  so  small  a  subscription  in  any  other  way.  It  is  of  im- 
measurable comfort  and  value  to  the  ladies  of  our  profession, 
and  is  greatly  appreciated.  This  is  truly  the  Association  of 
Actors.  By  association  in  these  rooms  much  help  is  given 
to  one  another,  and  it  has  been  a  great  help  to  very  many  in 
obtaining  engagements  that  otherwise  they  would  never  have 
heard  of.  A  theatrical  exchange  has  been  the  dream  of  many. 
It  has  been  realised  by  the  Actors'  Association,  not  carried  on 
for  profit,  which  would  entail  the  introduction  of  much  that 
is  not  wanted,  and  thus  alienate  its  subscribers,  but  instituted 
by  actors  for  actors,  governed  by  actors,  and  every  suggestion 
that  can  be  offered  to  further  the  realisation  of  the  scheme  is 
tendered,  considered,  and  carried  out  if  possible  by  the  Council. 
What  can  the  words  Actors'  Association  mean  more? 


A  NOTE   ON   DION   BOUCICAULT. 
BY  STEPHEN  FISKE. 

BOUCICAULT  was  once  a  name  to  conjure  with  ;  now  it  is  a 
mere  memory.  The  Shakspere  of  Ireland  is  more  dead  than 
the  English  Shakspere,  whom  he  derided  in  the  epigram  attributed 
to  Fred  Chatterton,  of  Drury  Lane.  Although  Boucicault 
wrote  the  best  English  comedy  since  Sheridan  and  constructed 
the  best  Irish  melodramas  ;  although  he  acted  as  brilliantly 
as  he  wrote  ;  and  although  he  made  large  fortunes  repeatedly, 
there  is  nothing  left  of  him  but  some  silverware,  books,  and 
old  clothes.  "  Are  we,  then,  so  soon  forgot?"  asks  Boucicault 
in  his  dramatization  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Perhaps  he  would 
not  have  been  so  soon  forgotten  had  he  not,  during  his  latest 
years,  so  far  forgotten  himself. 

The  sale  of  his  effects  has  revived  an  old  scandal.  On  a  file  in 
New  York  is  an  autobiography  of  Boucicault,  in  which  his 
marriage  with  Agnes  Boucicault  is  recorded  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. I  discovered  it,  by  accident,  among  some  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  World  by  the  late  William  Stuart,  who  was 
Boucicault's  intimate  friend  and  manager.  It  also  states  that 
Dion's  mother  persuaded  him  to  go  upon  the  stage  to  take 
care  of  his  young  wife.  Was  it  worth  while  to  bring  the  scandal 
to  life  again  for  sake  of  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  tattered 
clothes,  books,  and  silverware? 

Few  persons  know  that  there  was  a  third — really,  the  first- 
Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault.  In  his  youth,  he  went  over  to  Paris  and 
married  a  wealthy  widow.  They  passed  their  honeymoon  in 
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Switzerland.  Boucicault  climbed  one  side  of  the  Alps  with  a  wife, 
and  slid  down  the  other  with  a  black  hatband.  Before  his  London 
friends  knew  that  he  was  married,  he  reappeared  to  them  as  a 
widower.  The  details  of  the  story  died  with  Shirley  Brooks  and 
Edmund  Yates,  unless  some  of  the  surviving  veteran  gossipers  of 
London  can  recall  them. 

Boucicault  once  told  me  that  he  was  a  grab-bag.  "  Put  your 
hand  in,"  he  said,  "  trust  to  luck,  and  you  may  bring  out  a  Colleen 
Bawn  or  a  Jezebel,  a  fortune  or  a  failure."  Toward  the  close  of 
his  life  he  had  disposed  of  all  the  fortunes  and  retained  the 
failures.  The  turning-point  of  his  career  was  when  Lester 
Wallack  posed  on  a  pedestal  of  integrity,  like  a  second  Washing- 
ton, and  refused  to  produce  Boucicault's  version  of  A  Celebrated 
Case,  because  Shook  and  Palmer  had  purchased  the  American 
rights  from  the  author.  Boucicault's  adaptation  was  a  thousand 
times  better  than  that  produced  at  the  Union  Square  ;  the  scenery 
had  been  painted  and  the  costumes  ordered  for  Wallack's ;  but 
Lester  Wallack  stood  firmly  for  honesty  and  fair-dealing  in  plays, 
and  Boucicault  found  himself  superseded  under  this  new  regime. 

Playwrighting  has  for  centuries  been  a  profession  of  stealing. 
The  French  stole  from  the  Spanish ;  the  Italians  and  Germans 
from  the  French  ;  the  English  from  the  Italians,  French,  and 
Germans,  and  the  Americans  from  everybody.  Boucicault 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  for  several  years  used  to  sell  to 
Benjamin  Webster,  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  at  a  fixed 
price,  all  sorts  of  translations  and  adaptations — from  Pauvrette, 
which  had  a  long  run  at  Barnum's  -Museum,  to  a  roll  of  blank 
manuscript,  which  old  Webster  showed  me  with  a  grim  chuckle. 

In  New  York,  Boucicault  was  the  first  dramatist  to  interest 
the  critics  pecuniarily  in  his  plays — an  example  now  followed  by 
several  managers.  He  formed  the  Star  Club  of  critics,  and  for 
them — no,  with  them — adapted  The  Poor  of  New  York  from  the 
French,  and  it  made  a  mint  of  money.  Another  scheme  was  to 
allow  a  critic  to  write  in  a  line  or  two  of  the  London  manuscript 
and  then  copyright  the  play  here  as  by  Boucicault  and  himself. 
This  was  generosity,  not  business  policy  ;  for  all  of  Boucicault's 
plays  at  that  period  were  so  good  that  no  critic  could  help  praising 
them,  and  he  wielded  so  clever  a  journalistic  pen  that  he  could 
outwit  any  critic  in  his  own  paper  if  he  were  wrongfully  attacked. 

Outside  business,  in  which  he  knew  no  law  save  his  will  and 
whim,  there  was  never  a  more  charming  man  than  Boucicault. 
A  delightful  host,  he  was  an  equally  delightful  guest.  His 
manner  had  the  genial  simplicity  of  an  accomplished  man  of  the 
world,  and  he  did  much  to  make  his  friends  comfortable  and 
happy.  The  best  of  everything  seemed  to  come  to  him  rniracu- 
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lously ;  his  dinners,  his  wines,  his  whiskies,  his  cigars,  even  his 
matches,  were  especially  fine,  wherever  he  lodged.  At  Delmonico's, 
he  had  his  special  table,  and,  whether  he  was  present  or  not,  any 
friend  could  call  for  Boucicault's  brandy,  or  Boucicault's  cigars. 
He  could  not  only  order  a  perfect  dinner,  but  could  cook  it,  like 
Dumas  and  like  Fechter.  As  a  dramatist  the  brilliant  Boucicault 
is  dead  ;  but  as  a  comrade  and  bon  vivant  he  will  long  be 
remembered. 
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portraits. 


ME.   CYKIL   MAUDE. 

LIKE   a  few  others  who  have  won  distinction  on  the  London 
stage,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  received  his  education  at  Charter- 
house, where  a  taste  for  acting  took  possession  of    his  boyish 
mind.     For  some  time,  however,  he  was  prevented  by  ill-health 
from  becoming  an  actor  by  profession.     In  1881,  after  a  trip  to 
Australia   for   the    sake    of    the    voyage,  he    made  his  way  to 
Canada,  apparently  with  an  idea  that  the  life  of  a  farmer  there 
would  suit  him.     Experience  proving  the  contrary,  he  obtained 
a  place  in  Mr.  Daniel  Bandmann's  company  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
two  years  afterwards,  and  accompanied  it  throughout  a  rather 
long    tour  until,   at   San  Francisco,  it  was  broken    up.     Of  a 
return  journey  which  he  made  to  New  York  by  an  immigrant 
train,  with  a  large  number  of  malodorous  Chinese  and  slaughter- 
men as  his  fellow  passengers,  he  may  not  be  inclined  to  dwell 
at  considerable  length.     His  career  as   an    actor    in    England 
dates  from  1884,  when,  having  recovered  his  health,  he  joined  a 
company  on  tour  with  Criterion  comedies.     In  London  his  first 
conspicuous  success  was  as  the  terror-stricken  would-be  murderer, 
Austin   Woodville,  in  Mr.   Henry  Hamilton's   Handfast.      For 
two  years  he  was  at  the  Vaudeville,  where,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.   Thomas  Thorne,  he  materially  strengthened  his 
position  by  his  Lord  Fellamar  in  Joseph's  Sweetheart — his  future 
wife,  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  being  the  heroine — and  the  stammer- 
ing   fop,    Charles    Farlow,    in     That    Doctor    Cupid.      Other 
characters  to  be  associated  with  his  name  were  Charles  Spangle  in 
Angelina,  Philip  O'Mara  in  Man  and  the  Woman,  Cool  in  London 
Assurance,  Juxon  Prall  in  Judah,  Sir    Benjamin  Backbite    in 
The  School  for  Scandal,  Palsam  in  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
Crusaders,  the  Judge  in  The  Burglar  and  the  Judge,  Macfarlane 
in    Agatha    Tylden,   Cayley   Drummle    in     The    Second    Mrs. 
Tanqueray,   Bob    Watkin    in    Solving   the    Wind,   Brigard    in 
Frou-Frou,  and  Colonel  Cazenove  in  the  recently  produced  New 
Woman.     Mr.  Maude  has  a  strong  grasp  of  character  in  a  large 
variety  of  aspects,  and  is  assuredly  one  of  our  cleverest  young 
actors  of  old  men. 
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A   GAMESTEB'S   INHERITANCE. 
BY  A  LONDON  ACTOR. 

story  I  am  about  to  relate  is  taken  from  a  sealed  packet 
that  I  found  among  some  old  papers  belonging  to  my  grand- 
father. On  it,  in  a  handwriting  that  I  at  once  recognised  as  his, 
was  the  curious  instruction — 

"  NOT. TO  BE  OPENED  UNTIL  FIFTY  YEARS  AFTER  MY  DEATH." 

My  grandfather  having  died  in  the  year  1839, 1  unhesitatingly 

opened  the  packet.     It  contained  the  following  strange  narrative. 


This  document  will,  I  hope,  remain  unopened  until  I  have  been 
dead  fifty  years.  By  that  time  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  of  which 
I  now  write  will  have  gone  to  their  long  account. 

An  estate  adjoining  mine  belonged  at  one  time  to  a  family 
named  Daventry.  It  is  with  that  family  that  I  am  now  con- 
cerned. Alexander  Daventry,  the  last  owner  of  the  name  of  the 
estate,  I  had  known  all  my  life.  We  had  been  bosom  friends  in 
boyhood,  but,  as  he  grew  up,  he  seemed  to  shun  my  society,  until 
he  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  at  which  time,  be  it 
remarked,  he  lost  his  father.  His  reason  for  avoiding  me  I  soon 
found  out.  He  had  contracted  vicious  habits  in  London,  and  was 
seldom  away  from  the  gay  life  of  town.  His  days  were  spent  in 
sleep  or  idleness,  his  nights  at  the  gaming  tables.  What  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  shunned  the  man  into  whose  ear  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  pour  all  his  boyish  resolutions  for  good  ? 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Alexander  called  on  me  to  tell  me  that  his  father  had  just 
died  suddenly  abroad,  and  that  he  himself  intended  to  reform  his 
habits,  and  live  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  country  gentleman. 
He  was  haggard,  lean,  and  grey,  with  dark  rings  round  his  dull, 
sunken  eyes.  Though  only  midway  between  thirty  and  forty,  he 
looked  as  if  more  than  fifty  years  had  passed  over  his  head.  He 
had  been  married,  but  his  wife  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son. 
This  son  was  five  years  old  when  his  father  first  settled  down 
in  the  house  of  his  ancestors,  intending  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
education  of  his  child.  From  prodigal  and  gamester,  he  now 
went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  became  an  ascetic  and  an 
anchorite.  In  his  days  of  reckless  extravagance  he  had  scoffed 
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at  learning ;  now  he  devoted  himself  to  solitary  study.  In  the 
grounds  surrounding  his  house  he  had  built  a  sort  of  museum, 
which  was  filled  with  pictures,  statues,  old  china,  and  antiquities 
of  every  kind.  His  most  valued  treasure  was  an  oblong  chest 
that  had  once  belonged  to  William  Congreve.  It  was  clamped 
with  brass,  though  the  metal  could  hardly  be  recognised,  having 
eaten  into  the  wood,  and  thus  making  the  whole  surface  smooth. 
On  a  small  brass  plate  set  in  the  lid  was  engraved,  "  William 
Congreve,  Middle  Temple,  1693."  In  the  opinion  of  the  one 
servant  Daventry  now  kept,  this  chest,  which  mast  have  been 
antique  even  in  Congreve's  time,  contained  his  master's  hoard, 
which  amounted,  according  to  local  rumour,  to  several  thousands 
of  pounds.  Being  myself  deeply  versed  in  antiquarian  lore,  I  had 
often  wished  to  see  my  friend's  treasures,  but  he  studiously 
avoided  noticing  any  hints  that  I  sometimes  dropped  to  that 
effect. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  did  Daventry  live  almost  the  life  of 
a  recluse.  His  son  Savile  had  grown  up  under  his  eye  to  be  all 
that  he  could  have  hoped.  When  about  twenty-two  Savile 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  my  only  child  Alice,  who  was  his  junior 
by  about  two  years,  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  she 
returned  his  affection.  Young  Savile  Daventry  was  not  long  in 
coming  to  me  to  confess  his  love  for  Alice.  Although  I  knew 
nothing  but  good  of  the  young  man,  I  deferred  answering  him 
until  I  had  spoken  to  his  father  upon  the  subject.  When  I 
told  him  what  his  son  had  said  to  me  he  expressed  some  surprise 
that  Savile  had  not  previously  told  him  of  his  love  for  my 
daughter,  and  calling  his  son  he  told  him  what  he  thought. 

This  was  that  Savile  should  spend  the  next  two  years  of  his 
life  in  seeing  the  world  ;  and  that  if  he  returned  at  the  end  of 
that  time  with  the  same  feelings  towards  my  daughter  that  he 
now  had,  they  should  be  immediately  married.  The  son, 
after  some  demur,  consented  to  his  father's  very  reasonable 
conditions,  and  being  provided  with  £1,000— a  sum  that  I 
thought,  and  not  without  reason,  as  the  after  events  showed,  to  be 
a  great  deal  more  than  necessary — he  started  upon  his  journey. 

Of  this  two  years'  probation,  eighteen  months  had  passed  very 
peacefully.  My  antiquarian  studies  took  up  the  greater  part  of 
my  time,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  the  society  of  my 
only  child,  whose  company  I  was,  as  I  thought,  so  very  soon  to 
lose.  About  this  time,  too,  my  desire  to  see  the  interior  of 
Alexander  Daventry's  museum  gained  additional  force  from  the 
fact  that  my  neighbour's  old  servant,  Luke,  was  often  the 
unconscious  means  of  whetting  my  curiosity  by  recounting  to 
me  the  treasures  that  were  stored  in  that  building.  One  morning 
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Luke  was  enlarging  to  me  upon  the  beauties  of  certain  statues 
and  the  antiquity  of  Congreve's  chest.  In  my  zeal  for  my 
chosen  study,  I  forgot  myself  so  far  as  to  offer  the  man  a  sub- 
stantial bribe  if  he  would  procure  for  me  a  sight  of  the  curiosities. 
Unhappily  Luke  was  only  too  accessible  to  the  influence  of 
money,  and  readily  promised,  for  the  consideration  named,  to 
pass  me  into  the  museum  that  night. 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  Luke.  He  minutely  explained 
his  plan,  the  essentials  of  which  I  here  set  down.  Having 
obtained  the  key  of  one  of  the  two  doors  of  the  museum  upon 
the  pretence  that  it  required  sweeping  (for  Daventry  was 
compelled  sometimes  to  let  his  servant  perform  that  duty),  Luke 
provided  me  with  a  lantern  and  led  me  to  the  entrance.  Upon 
the  way  he  told  me  that  if  Alexander  Daventry  should  chance  to 
interrupt  me,  he  would  enter  the  museum  by  a  particular  door, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  we  drew  near  the  building. 
On  hearing  his  key  in  the  lock,  I  was  immediately  to  extinguish 
the  lamp  and  hide  behind  one  of  the  pillars  that  supported 
the  roof.  I  should  mention  that  the  museum  was  lighted  only 
by  a  window  overhead,  so  that  the  light  of  my  lantern  would 
be  invisible  from  the  outside. 

I  must  not  pause  to  describe  the  truly  wonderful  collection 
of  rarities  that  were  treasured  up  in  this  museum — as  if  too 
beautiful  to  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  anyone  but  the  man  who 
had  spent  the  maturer  years  of  his  life  in  gathering  them 
together.  Upon  a  platform  at  the  further  end  rested  the  famous 
chest,  and  naturally  that  was  the  first  object  to  which  I  turned 
my  attention.  Having  examined  the  exterior  of  this  relic  of  the 
great  dramatist  and  read  the  inscription  on  the  plate,  I  was 
only  prevented  from  raising  the  lid  which  I  discovered  to  be 
unlocked,  by  hearing  the  noise  that  Luke  had  bidden  me  beware 
of.  A  key  rattled  in  the  lock  of  the  principal-  entrance,  and 
I  had  barely  time  to  follow  Luke's  instructions  when  Alexander 
Daventry  made  his  way  in,  carrying  a  lamp,  and  not  troubling 
to  close  the  door  behind  him.  I  saw  the  servant's  white  face 
peering  in  to  assure  himself  that  his  master  had  not  seen  me. 

The  friend  of  my  boyhood,  now  prematurely  bent  with  age, 
walked  slowly  towards  the  chest.  Kneeling  down  before  it,  :iml 
clasping  his  hands,  he  bent  his  head  low  as  if  in  prayer.  In  this 
attitude  he  must  have  remained  about  ten  minutes — an  eternity, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  my  hiding  place.  Suddenly  the  ghostly 
silence  of  the  place  was  broken  by  Daventry's  tremulous  voice, 
saying — 

"  O  father  !  father  !  is  not  your  vengeance  complete  !  Must  I 
still  live — live  in  the  companionship  of  a  conscience  that  is  worse 
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than  hell !  O  God,  take  my  life  !  Have  pity  on  me  !  Take  my 
reason !  " 

As  the  last  words  of  this  horrible  prayer  died  away,  a  figure 
appeared  in  the  door  of  the  museum.  The  figure  moved,  and  as 
the  light  shone  on  his  face  I  recognised  Savile,  the  son  of  the 
kneeling  man. 

11  Father !  "  said  he,  in  a  deprecatory  tone. 

Daventry  started,  and,  rising  confusedly,  demanded  why  he  was 
there. 

"  Father,  I  have  just  come  from  London.  I  wanted  to  see  you 
at  once,  and  Luke  directed  me  here.  I  have  immediate  need  of 
£1,000,  and  must  ride  back  with  it  this  night." 

"A  thousand  pounds!"  repeated  the  father,  staring  aghast. 
"  You  had  twice  that  sum  but  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  three 
months  since  I  sent  you,  at  your  urgent  request,  £500."  "  My 
son,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  clutching  Savile  by  the 
shoulder,  "  You  have  been  gambling." 

"  Would  I  could  deny  it,"  said  the  young  man  in  a  low  tone, 
and  with  eyes  averted  from  the  fierce  glare  of  his  father's  eyes. 

"Then  I  disown  you!  Let  me  never  see  you  again,"  said 
Daventry,  flinging  his  son  from  him  as  though  to  give  practical 
effect  to  his  words. 

"  I  know  I  deserve  this.  But  I  implore  you  to  think  of  the 
circumstances  that  have  obliged  me  to  apply  to  you.  A  bill  upon 
me  for  £1,000  is  due,  and  the  man  who  holds  it  knows  of  my 
engagement  to  Alice,  and  threatens,  unless  I  pay  him  by  to- 
morrow, to  go  to  Alice's  father  for  settlement  of  the  debt.  That, 
as  you  know,  would  be  the  ruin  of  all  my  hopes.  Father,  have 
pity  on  me.  What  of  our  good  name  ?  " 

"  The  loss  of  your  honour  is  not  troubling  you  so  much  as  the 
possibility  of  the  sacrifice  of  your  boyish  love.  I  will  not  help 
you.  Go  your  way." 

"  I  am  on  the  land  that  has  belonged  to  our  family  for  centuries, 
and  I  demand  that  my  debt  be  settled  from  your  inheritance," 
said  Savile,  changing  his  tone. 

"Alas!  my  wealth  is  not  what  you  suppose,"  the  old  man 
said,  losing  his  firmness  at  Savile's  last  words,  and  speaking 
sorrowfully. 

"  All  misers  speak  like  that.  You  have  treasures  stored  in  your 
chest  there,  and  I  will  take,  by  force,  if  necessary,  enough  to  pay 
my  debt." 

Daventry,  turning  suddenly,  sat  himself  on  the  chest,  before 
which  he  had  been  kneeling  but  a  few  minutes  before,  and, 
drawing  out  a  dagger,  said — 

"  Lay  but  one  finger  on  me,  and  your  life  shall  answer  for  it." 
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Savile  coolly  advanced,  wrested  the  dagger  from  \\\*  father's 
feeble  hand,  and  said — 

"  Kise,  or  your  dagger  shall  speedily  make  me  your  heir. 
Remember,  we  are  alone.  There  are  but  two  of  us  her* 

At  this  point  I  almost  determined  to  come  forward  and  inter- 
rupt the  scene  that  threatened  to  come  to  such  a  fearful  climax : 
indeed,  I  had  even  set  one  foot  beyond  my  hiding-place,  when  I 
drew  back  on  hearing  Daventry's  next  words. 

"  Two  of  us.  No,  Savile,  there  are  three.  Look  !  Here  is 
my  treasure."  As  he  spoke  he  laboriously  lifted  the  lid  of  the 
chest,  the  hinges  of  which  creaked  as  if  they  they  had  not  been 
used  for  years.  The  young  man  looked  eagerly  in,  and  started 
back  with  a  cry  of  horror — 

"  A  corpse  !  " 

If  Daventry  had  not  immediately  spoken  they  would  both  have 
heard  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  which  escaped  me — their 
unseen  listener. 

"  Look  again,  Savile,  and  let  me  tell  you  before  you  stain  your 
hands  with  my  blood  that  it  is  your  grandfather  that  lies  there — 
yes,  my  own  father.  I  am  in  fact,  Savile,  what  you  are  in 
intention — a  parricide.  My  father  refused  me  money  to  pay  my 
gambling  debts  just  as  I  have  refused  you ;  like  you,  I  thought 
the  honour  of  the  gamester  of  more  importance  than  my  father's 
life,  and — and — I  laid  him  there.  Since  then  I  have  never  known 
a  peaceful  day  or  a  night  not  haunted  with  the  visions  of  a 
murderer.  My  father's  curse  has  descended  heavily  upon  me." 

I  could  stay  no  longer  a  silent  witness  of  that  horrible  scene. 
I  already  knew  too  much  for  my  own  peace  of  mind.  So,  making 
my  way  silently  to  the  little  door  through  which  I  had  first 
entered  the  building,  and  which  Luke  had  left  ajar  for  me,  I  left 
the  museum  which  I  now  knew  to  be  a  tomb  that  a  repentant 
murderer  had  built  to  receive  the  remains  of  his  victim. 

This  is  the  end  of  my  narrative.  I  feel,  in  committing  it  to 
paper,  that  I  have  unburdened  my  conscience,  which  is  hetivy 
with  the  thought  that  I  have  allowed  a  murderer  to  escape  justice. 
It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  when  Savile  Daventry  came  to 
me  to  claim  my  daughter,  I  let  him  see  plainly  that  I  knew  his 
secret,  and  that  I  could  not  give  my  daughter  to  him.  He  made 
no  remonstrance  ;  he  simply  hung  his  head  and  went  away.  I 
never  saw  him  or  his  father  again. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  read.  The  Alice  therein 
mentioned  is  my  own  mother.  I  have  often  heard  her  speculate 
as  to  the  reasons  which  led  her  father  to  break  off  the  match  with 
Savile  Daventry.  She  evidently  knew  nothing  of  this  tragic  story. 
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At  tfye  play. 


IN  LONDON. 

THE  interest  displayed  by  the  public  in  theatricals  has  suffered 
little  or  no  abatement  during  the  past  month.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Irving,  who  is  still  gathering  in  a  provincial 
harvest,  all  the  regular  London  managers  are  again  at  their 
posts.  The  reopening  of  so  many  theatres  has,  of  course,  told 
somewhat  upon  those  whose  programmes  have  not  lately  been 
renewed.  But,  regarded  as  a  whole,  the  present  position  of 
affairs  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  any  recent  year. 

His  EXCELLENCY. 

An  original  Comic  Opera,  in  Two  Acts,  written  by  W.  S.  GILBERT,  composed  by  OSMOND  CARR, 
Produced  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  October  27. 

The  Prince  Regent Mr.  RUTLAND  BARRINGTON. 

George  Griffenfeld Mr.  GEORGE  GROBSMITH. 

Erling  Sykke Mr.  CHARLES  KENNINGHAM. 

Dr.  Tortenssen  Mr.  AUGUSTUS  CRAMER. 

Mats  Munck Mr.  JOHN  LE  HAY. 

Corporal  Harold        . .        . .        Mr.  ARTHUR  PLAYFAIR. 

A  Sentry Mr.  GEORGE  TEMPLE. 

First  Officer Mr.  ERNEST  SNOW. 

Second  Officer Mr.  FRANK  MORTON. 

Christina  Miss  NANCY  M'INTOSH. 

Nanna Miss  JKSSIE  BOND. 

Thora Miss  ELLALINE  TERRISS. 

Dame  Hecla  Cortlandt       Miss  ALICE  BARNETT. 

Blanca Miss  GERTRUDE  AYL.WARD. 

Elsa         Miss  MAY  CROSS. 

The  success  of  the  new  comic  opera  by  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
Dr.  Osmond  Carr,  entitled  His  Excelleney,  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, as  soon  as  the  first-night  audience  assembled  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre  began  to  realise  the  many  possibilities  involved  in 
the  librettist's  brilliantly  comical  notion.  Even  without  any 
music  at  all,  such  a  subject,  treated  as  Mr.  Gilbert  treats  it, 
would  have  been  equally  sure  of  good  fortune.  Music,  however, 
has  been  duly  supplied  by  a  new  co-worker,  who  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  succeeding  no  less  a  composer  than  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  In  common  fairness  to  Dr.  Carr,  it  is  essential  to 
avoid  comparisons,  which  in  any  case  would  be  unnecessary,  and 
to  consider  his  music  scrupulously  on  its  own  merits.  Even 
after  a  careful  observance  of  these  conditions,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  favourably  upon  the  new-comer's  qualifi- 
cations for  the  post  of  musical  interpreter  to  a  writer  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  originality.  It  seems  to  be  carrying  the  subtlety  of 
Gilbertian  humour  to  a  length  at  which  it  defeats  itself,  when 
the  prince  of  comic  librettists  chooses  for  his  colleague  a  conven- 
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tional,  well-read  musician,  capable,  as  Dr.  Carr  has  in  several 
cases  shown  himself  to  be,  of  seriously  working  away  at  his  score 
with  little  or  no  attention,  apparently,  to  the  whimsical  turns  of 
thought  provided  for  him.  Let  it  at  once  be  added  that  Dr.  Can- 
is  often  melodious,  even  sprightly  ;  and  his  work,  though  lacking 
in  dramatic  quality,  shows  the  hand  of  a  trained  musician.  But 
his  musical  humour,  when  forthcoming,  seldom  rises  to  the  full 
comicality  of  the  situation ;  and,  taken  has  a  whole,  the  musical 
portion  of  His  Excellency  may  fitly  be  described  as  belonging  to 
that  most  terribly  facile  form  of  all  commonplace — educated 
commonplace.  As  a  glaring  example  of  the  dearth  of  humorous 
perception  adverted  to,  we  may  cite  the  setting  to  Nanua's  song 
"  My  Wedded  Life/'  On  the  other  hand,  the  broader,  less  subtle 
comicality  of  the  ballet-dancing  Hussars,  of  the  chaffing  lines 
addressed  by  the  two  girls  to  their  lovers  in  the  first  act,  and  of 
the  patter  trio  and  other  numbers  in  the  second,  is  brightly 
and  successfully  dealt  with.  Very  pretty  is  the  "  Bee  Song  " 
for  Christina,  with  its  guitar-like  accompaniment  :  it  found 
immediate  and  deserved  favour  with  the  audience.  The  inock- 
dramatic  duet  between  Griffenfeld  and  Hecla  is  also  well  devised, 
and  much  of  the  music  assigned  to  Christina  is  refined,  tuneful, 
and  in  character. 

Having  once  hit  upon  an  idea  so  full  of  comic  suggestiveness  as 
that  of  an  inveterate  practical  joker  caught  in  his  own  toils, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  it  will  readily  be  imagined,  heartily  revels  in  it. 
His  lyrics  are  delightful ;  his  story  has  a  consistency  not  always 
vouchsafed  by  him  in  previous  works  of  this  class  ;  and  his 
conclusion,  instead  of  being  brought  about  by  the  weak  expedient 
of  a  verbal  quibble,  is  in  this  instance  effective  and  satis- 
factory. George  Griffenfeld,  the  practical  joker  in  question, 
has,  as  Governor  of  Elsinore,  unlimited  scope  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  facetious  propensities.  He  distributes  sham  honours 
among  his  subjects  ;  compels  his  Hussars,  in  two  exquisitely  funny 
scenes,  to  practise  the  steps  of  ballet  girls  during  their  daily  drill, 
"  from  ten  till  two  "  ;  makes  butter-slides  for  Mats  Munck,  the 
Syndic  ;  promotes  fictitious  matrimonial  arrangements  ;  and 
generally  sets  the  town  by  the  ears.  His  eccentric  doings  are 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Kegent,  who,  with  a  view  to 
make  independent  observation,  turns  himself  into  a  Vigilant 
Committee,  and  surreptitiously  visits  the  town  in  disguise  as  Nils 
Egilsson,  a  strolling  player.  One  of  the  first  objects  that  meet 
his  view  is  a  statue  of  himself— an  outcome  of  the  Governor's 
practical  jokes — the  commission  for  which  had  been  given  to 
Erling  Sykke,  a  young  sculptor.  There  also  he  sees  Christina, 
a  ballad  singer,  who  having  already  fallen  in  love  with  the 
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Kegent's  statue,  has  little  difficulty  in  transferring  her  affection 
to  one  who  so  strangely  resembles  it.  Griffenfeld,  also  struck  by 
this  resemblance,  conceives  the  idea  of  bribing  the  apparent 
vagrant  to  personate  the  Regent  himself,  and  for  that  purpose 
supplies  him  with  a  cast-off  uniform  of  the  Regent  which  has 
come  into  his  possession.  Visions  of  unlimited  opportunities  for 
practical  joking  float  before  his  eyes.  He  is  particularly  tickled 
by  the  notion  of  causing  the  sham  Regent  to  receive  and 
pronounce  judgment  upon  the  plaints  of  the  townspeople — by 
this  time  grown  inconveniently  insistent — and  his  two  daughters, 
Narma  and  Thora,  who  are  aware  of  his  project,  share  in  the  fun. 
In  accordance  with  this  scheme,  the  wrongs  of  two  of  his 
victims — the  young  sculptor  and  the  young  doctor — are  redressed 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  confirming  their  appointments  ;  all 
matrimonial  complications  are  set  right ;  the  peccant  governor  is 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  the  governorship  transferred  to  Mats 
Munck,  the  Syndic,  all  which  proceedings,  to  Griffenfeld's 
horror,  are  found  to  be  valid  when  the  identity  of  his  august 
visitor  is  disclosed.  The  pretty  love  episode  between  Christina 
and  the  Regent  is  brought  to  an  equally  pretty  ending  ;  and  when 
the  curtain  falls,  all  the  actors  in  this  hilarious  story  of  hoax  and 
counter-hoax  have  been  made  happy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chief  culprit  Griffenfeld,  who  is  last  seen  performing  sentry 
duty  in  the  middle  of  the  stage. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  George  Grossmith  was  cordially 
welcomed  on  his  return  from  drawing-room  to  stage.  In  the  part 
of  Griffenfeld  fair  scope  is  afforded  him  for  the  display  of  his 
humorous  style  ;  but  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington  has  still  better 
opportunity.  By  far  the  most  comical  figure  in  the  piece  is  Mr. 
John  Le  Hay's  Syndic,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  sort  of 
humanized,  innocuous  Quilt.  As  Erling  and  Tortenssen,  Messrs. 
Charles  Kenningham  and  Augustus  Cramer  acted  creditably  and 
sang  better,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Playfair,  as  the  Hussar,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  merriment  by  the  manner  in  which  he  led  the 
military  ballet.  Miss  Jessie  Bond,  as  Nanna,  sparkled  through 
her  little  part,  and  generally  brightened  the  piece  by  her  archness 
and  unflagging  spirit,  while  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss,  in  the  sister- 
part  of  Thora,  made  a  successful  debut  in  comic  opera.  If  the 
singing  of  Miss  Mclntosh  was  not  all  that  could  be  wished, 
her  graceful  and  sympathetic  personality  caused  her  presence  011 
the  stage  to  be  always  welcome.  Miss  Alice  Barnett  in  her 
impersonation  of  the  volcanic  Dame  Hecla,  though  perhaps  a 
little  over-emphatic,  was  quite  successful,  as  were  also  Miss 
Gertrude  Aylward  and  Miss  Mary  Cross  in  the  minor  parts  of 
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Vivandiere  and  Peasant  Girl.     The  staging  of  the  piece  was  in 
all  respects  admirable. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS. 

A  Play,  in  Four  Acts,  by  C.  HADDON  CHAMBERS.    Produced  at  the  Hayrnarkofc  Theatre,  November  8. 

Harold  Wynn Mr.  TREK. 

Sir  Hubert  Garlinge Mr.  CHAHLKS  CAKTWRIOHT. 

Lord  Barbridge  Mr.  CHAKLFS  ALLAN. 

Rev.  the  Hon.  Stephen  Wynn "  . .  Mr.  NUTCOMBB  GOITLD. 

Percy  De  Coburn        Mr.  HEHBEKT 

Mr.  George  Wanklyn  Mr.  EDMUND  MAUKICE. 

Captain  Harding        Mr.  PEHCIVAL  STEVENS. 

Kate  Cloud        Mrs.  PATRICK  CAMPBELL. 

Lady  Barbridge          Miss  LK  THIERE. 

Mrs.  Wanklyn Miss  JANETTE  STEER. 

Servant Miss  CONOVER. 

In  John-a-D reams  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  appeals  to  the  public 
in  the  dual  capacity  of  playwright  and  melodramatist.  Upon  his 
piece  is  apparent  the  influence  alike  of  the  Haymarket  and  the 
Adelphi.  To  the  traditions  clustering  around  both  houses  he 
has  lent  a  ready  ear ;  and  imbued  with  a  desire  to  amalgamate 
the  opposing  elements  in  each,  he  has  produced  a  play  which  is 
least  convincing  when  it  is  most  effective — from  the  popular 
standpoint — and  most  cogent  when  it  is  least  forcible.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  all  Mr.  Chambers's  work, 
in  which  a  tendency  towards  the  more  lurid  effects  peculiar  to 
melodrama  can  always  be  detected  battling  with  the  author's 
finer  perceptions.  The  result  is  an  appearance  of  incongruity, 
of  uncertainty  in  the  character  of  his  plays,  which  is  apt  con- 
siderably to  undermine  the  listener's  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
writer.  Of  this  truth  JoJm-a-Dreams  furnishes  striking  proof. 
In  some  respects  the  play  marks  a  notable  advance  on  anything 
Mr.  Chambers  has  yet  done ;  in  others  it  shows  how  strong  is 
the  chain  which  binds  a  man  to  his  early  and  less  worthy  loves. 
The  statement  is  in  no  way  intended  as  a  disparagement  of 
melodrama  qua  melodrama.  But  in  a  piece  in  which  simple 
human  emotions  form  the  principal  factors,  melodrama  is 
singularly  out  of  place.  This  is  where  Mr.  Chambers  has  gone 
astray  in  JoJm-a-Dr earns.  After  exciting  the  interest  and  the 
sympathy  of  his  audience  by  successive  scenes  of  genuine  pathos, 
he  suddenly  changes  his  position,  and  introduces  a  series  of 
incidents  so  unreal,  so  improbable,  and  so  inconclusive,  as  in 
great  measure  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  plausibility  of  his  tale. 

It  is  no  injustice  to  the  author  to  say  that  had  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueraij  never  existed,  John-a-Dreams  would  probably 
have  remained  in  the  limbo  of  unaccomplished  things.  Like 
Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Chambers  has  chosen  for  the  heroine  of  his  play 
a  lady  whose  skirt  and  character  have  suffered  somewhat  from 
contact  with  the  world.  Kate  Cloud,  however,  differs  in  one 
respect  from  Paula  Ray,  in  that  she  has  accepted  prostitution 
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merely  as  a  means  to  provide  herself  and  her  mother  with  bread. 
That  the  fact  can  be  regarded  as  a  justification  of  her  conduct 
may  be  questioned,  particularly  as  it  appears  that  she  is  gifted 
with  a  magnificent  voice,  which  eventually  gains  for  her  position 
and  wealth.  Thus  rehabilitated,  she  attracts  the  love  of  two 
men  of  widely  different  natures ;  the  one  dreamy,  imaginative, 
poetic  ;  the  other  self-reliant,  resolute,  passionate.  Upon  the 
former  falls  her  own  choice.  But  quick  upon  the  avowal  of  her 
affection  comes  the  thought  that  confession  regarding  her  past 
is  now  a  necessity.  The  admission  is  made  to  Harold  Wynn's 
father,  a  kindly  old  clergyman,  whose  first  impulse  towards  con- 
demnation speedily  changes  to  sympathetic  forgiveness.  Kate, 
however,  refuses  to  take  the  second  verdict  as  the  true  one,  and 
determines  to  give  up  her  lover.  Up  to  this  point  there  is  little 
to  object  to  in  Mr.  Chambers's  story.  Both  in  conception  and 
execution  it  reveals  on  the  author's  part  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  a  delicacy  of  treatment  altogether  refreshing.  To 
his  handling  of  the  difficult  scene  in  which  Kate  confesses  her 
guilt  the  highest  praise  can  be  given,  while  the  whole  is  illumi- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  touches  of  the  rarest  beauty.  Un- 
fortunately the  fabric  thus  carefully  erected  stands  in  imminent 
peril  of  being  brought  to  the  ground  by  what  follows ;  for 
suddenly  reality  is  replaced  by  conventionality,  and  natural  means 
supplanted  by  an  exceedingly  obvious  and  wholly  unconvincing 
coup-de-theatre.  This  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  inasmuch 
as  in  the  earlier  acts  Mr.  Chambers's  work  is  of  really  fine 
quality,  showing  that  he  possesses  not  only  the  dramatist's  gift, 
but  also  no  small  measure  of  imaginative  insight  and  creative 
power.  With  the  happiest  results,  he  selects  for  the  scene  of  two 
of  his  acts  the  deck  of  the  yacht  Moonbeam,  and  in  this  way 
contrives  to  surround  his  characters  with  a  singularly  suggestive 
and  poetic  atrnosphere.  John-a-Dr earns  may  not  be  a  great  play 
itself,  but  it  certainly  contains  within  it  a  promise  that  the  author 
will  yet  accomplish  one.  Its  characters  are  only  partially  true 
to  life,  and,  above  all,  it  fails  in  that  most  necessary  requirement, 
consistency  of  motive.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  offer  great  acting 
opportunities  to  the  players.  Mr.  Tree  is  never  at  his  best  in 
a  part  which  depends  for  effect  chiefly  upon  its  rhetorical  out- 
bursts and  declamatory  appeals  to  the  elements.  His  Harold 
Wynn  is,  doubtless,  all  that  the  character  claims  to  be,  but  the 
portrait  reveals  no  fresh  aspect  of  the  actor's  talent.  Mr.  Charles 
Cartwright  appeared  as  Sir  Hubert  Garlinge,  Harold's  rival  in 
the  affections  of  Kate  Cloud.  Of  the  two,  Sir  Hubert's  is  the 
more  effective  part,  and  was  played  by  Mr.  Cartwright  with  a 
rough  vigour  that  at  one  point  at  least  overflowed  into  brutality. 
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As  the  heroine,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  showed  surprising 
inequality,  at  times  acting  with  matchless  power  and  tender/ 
at  others  drifting  into  inaudibility.  In  order  to  afford  relief  to 
the  leading  incidents  of  his  story,  the  author  has  introduced  a 
number  of  minor  personages  who,  attached  to  the  plot  by  the 
merest  filament,  are,  notwithstanding,  sufficiently  entertaining 
to  ensure  a  cordial  welcome  for  themselves.  These  were,  in  each 
instance,  effectively  played  by  Mr.  Charles  Allan,  Mr.  Herbert 
Eoss,  Mr.  E.  Maurice,  Miss  Le  Thiere,  and  Miss  Janette  Steer, 
while  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  furnished  a  sketch,  admirable  in 
every  detail,  of  the  kind-hearted  old  clergyman. 


A  GAY  WIDOW. 

An  Adaptation,  in  Three  Acts,  of  MM.  SARDOU  and  DESLANDEH'S  Farcical  Comedy,  Belle 
by  F.  C.  BUBNAND.    Produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  October  20. 

Horace  Dudley Mr.  CHARLES  HAWTREY. 

Peter  Rutherford  Mr.  EDWARD  RIGHTON. 

^yBru?e Mr.  GILBERT  HARK. 

Mr.Bentham        Mr.  WILL  DENNIS. 

Nellie  Dudley       Miss  EVA  MOOHK. 

Mrs.  Marbrook Miss  LOTTIE  VENN K. 

Although  the  task  of  adapting  MM.  Sardou  and  Deslaudes's 
Belle  Maman  into  English  piesented  fewer  difficulties  than  is  too 
frequently  the  rule  in  the  case  of  French  farce,  Mr.  Burnand  is 
entitled  to  decided  credit  for  the  exceedingly  adroit  manner  in 
which  he  has  accomplished  his  work.  A  Gay  Widow  is,  as  its 
title  suggests,  an  extremely  bright,  mirthful,  and  witty  piece. 
The  root-idea  is  excellent,  nor  has  it  lost  anything  in  treatment. 
In  place  of  the  conventional  step-mother,  the  authors  have 
imagined  one  who  is  all  affection  and  devotion,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding, contrives,  through  excess  of  goodwill,  to  bring 
disaster  upon  those  she  is  most  anxious  to  serve.  In  the  absence 
of  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  on  their  honeymoon,  Mrs. 
Marbrook  undertakes  the  direction  of  affairs,  with  the  result  that 
on  his  return  Horace  Dudley  finds  his  office  re-furnished  as  a 
boudoir,  his  letters  kept  back,  his  clients  disgusted,  and 
himself  involved  in  a  series  of  law-suits  owing  to  his  neglect  of 
their  interests.  The  complications  which  spring  from  this 
condition  of  matters  may  be  readily  imagined  ;  and  so  dexterously 
is  the  plot  developed,  so  ingeniously  is  the  excitement  prolonged, 
that  not  until  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain  is  the  tension  per- 
mitted to  slacken.  Were  one  disposed  to  be  hypercritical, 
objection  might,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  the  incident  of  the  duel 
into  which  the  hero  is  hurried  through  the  indiscretion  of  his 
mother-in-law ;  but  in  farce  a  little  latitude  must  perforce  be 
allowed  to  an  author,  and  certainly  Mr.  Burnand  has  shown  no 
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disposition  to  abuse  the  privileges  of  his  position.  The  piece, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  is  admirably  played  throughout.  As 
the  light-hearted  Mrs.  Marbrook,  all  tears  and  laughter,  Miss 
Lottie  Venne  is  quite  in  her  element,  and  gives  to  the  many 
witty  lines  assigned  her  by  the  author  all  possible  point. 
Equally  good,  in  its  placid  urbanity,  is  the  Horace  Dudley  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hawtrey,  who,  moreover,  reveals  at  one  point  a  quiet 
faculty  for  pathos  which  is  genuinely  moving.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Hare's  sketch  of  Algy  Bruce,  slight  as  is  the  part,  is  a  veritable 
little  masterpiece,  the  manner  in  which  this  clever  young  actor 
suggests  a  violent  cold  in  the  head  being  droll  beyond  expression. 
Of  the  remaining  members  of  a  long  and  efficient  cast,  it  must 
suffice  to  mention  Mr.  Dennis  and  Miss  Eva  Moore,  both 
excellent. 

THE  LADY  SLAVEY. 

A  Musical  Comedy,  in  Two  Acts,  by  GEORGE  DANCE.    Music  by  Mr.  JOHN  CROOK,  &c.    Produced  at 
the  Avenue  Theatre,  October  20. 

Roberts        Mr.  CHARLES  DANBY. 

Major  O'Neill        Mr.  ROBERT  PATEMAN. 

Vincent  A.  Evelyn  Mr.  HENRY  BEAUMONT. 

Lord  Lavender Mr.  HERBERT  SPARLING. 

Capt.  Pitz  N  orris  Mr.  GEORGE  HUMPHREY. 

Flo  Honeydew Miss  JENNY  McNuLTY. 

Maud  Miss  ADELAIDE  ASTOR. 

Beatrice Miss  BLANCHE  BARNETT. 

Madame  Pontet Miss  ELCHO. 

Madame  Louise Miss  Du  POYE. 

Liza  Miss  MARYON. 

Emma          Miss  TURNER.    . 

Phyllis          Miss  MAY  YOHE. 

Tastefully?  redecorated  and  sumptuously  upholstered,  the 
Avenue  Theatre  has  now  reopened  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
William  Greet  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Evidently  of 
opinion  that  the  playgoing  public  desires  to  be  amused  rather 
than  instructed,  Mr.  Greet  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  provide  a  light  form  of  entertainment.  The 
Lady  Slavey  belongs  to  the  class  described,  more  perhaps  by 
courtesy  than  right,  as  "  musical  comedy."  If  it  cannot  honestly 
be  ranked  among  the  masterpieces  of  its  somewhat  unambitious 
kind  it  may  at  least  claim  to  figure  as  a  fair  average  sample. 
Fbr  the  basis  of  his  plot  Mr.  George  Dance,  the  author,  has 
sought  and  found  inspiration  in  the  story  of  Cinderella,  of  which 
he  provides  a  modernized  and,  we  are  constrained  to  add, 
vulgarized  version.  But  the  virtue  of  a  musical  comedy  lies  less 
in  its  main  interest  than  in  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  the 
introduction  of  "variety"  matter.  In  this  respect,  The  Lady 
Slavey  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  Throughout  the 
performance,  song  and  dance  are  succeeded  by  dance  and  song 
to  the  obvious  gratification  of  a  pleased  audience  who  are  content 
to  find  at  the  theatre  the  attractions  of  the  music  hall. 
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Fortunately,  in  Miss  May  Yohe  the  management  has  secured 
an  artist  who  both  sings  and  acts  with  delightful  ease,  and  who 
trips  through  the  piece  in  the  merriest  fashion.  Miss  Yohe 
demonstrates  also  that  she  is  able  to  invest  a  sentimental 
ballad  with  genuine  feeling.  As  a  sheriff's  officer  who  for  the 
nonce  assumes  the  disguise  of  an  American  millionaire,  Mr. 
Charles  Danby  is  broadly  humorous  after  his  own  peculiar 
manner.  In.  the  part  of  a  reduced  nobleman,  an  exceedingly 
clever  little  sketch  is  provided  by  Mr.  George  Humphrey,  while 
Mr.  Robert  Pateman,  as  Major  O'Neill,  proves  his  quality  as  a 
comedian  of  real  ability.  Of  the  musical  numbers,  those  written 
by  Mr.  John  Crook  are  entitled  to  decided  praise  by  reason  of 
their  tuneful  qualities. 


THE  JOKEE. 

A  Farcical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  M.  HOWARD  TENNYSON.    Produced  at  the  Avenue  Theatre 

November  13. 

Joseph  Miller Mr.  FRED  THORNE. 

Geo.  Miller          Mr.  H.  ASHFORD. 

Mr.  Caryon  Crowe        Mr.  ALFRKD  MALTRY. 

Felix          Mr.  LEWIN  FITZHAMOH. 

Gerard  Brewster  Mr.  COSMO  STUART. 

James        Mr.  W.  H.  POWKLL. 

Mrs.  Caryon  Crowe Miss  EMILY  THORNK. 

Penelope Miss  ETHEL  CHRISTINE. 

Mrs.  Lowe  Miss  E.  M.  PAGE. 

Stella  Lovel        Miss  E.  NEILDA. 

Fanny        Miss  ASXIK  FOX-TURNER. 

If  the  development  of  the  leading  idea  contained  in  The  Joker 
had  been  as  satisfactory  as  that  idea  itself,  a  more  favourable 
verdict  than  is  at  present  possible  might  have  been  pronounced 
upon  the  piece.  Miss  Howard  Tennyson  is  evidently  a  novice 
at  dramatic  work,  and  possesses  no  experience  to  guide  her  in 
the  construction  of  a  story  or  the  elaboration  of  a  plot.  A 
farcical  comedy,  moreover,  which  is  not  amusing  fails  in  the  first 
necessity  of  its  existence,  and  The  Joker,  despite  its  promising 
title,  proved  in  performance  to  be  as  dull  and  depressing  as  a 
November  fog.  Laughter  there  was,  constant  and  hearty,  but 
unfortunately  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  footlights.  And  what  spec- 
tacle is  there  more  saddening  than  that  of  the  humble  little  jokelet, 
which  moves  the  characters  on  the  stage  to  explosive  laughter, 
while  it  leaves  the  audience  cold  and  unresponsive  ?  Once  more, 
therefore,  the  experimental  matinee  has  failed  to  vindicate  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being.  To  the  acting  a  fair  measure  of  praise  may  be 
given.  Mr.  Fred  Thome's  sketch  of  a  nervous  hypochondriac  had 
many  excellent  points,  while  Mr.  H.  Ashford's  cheery  style  exactly 
suited  the  character  of  his  optimistic  brother.  Mr.  Alfred 
Maltby,  if  rather  inclined  to  exaggerate,  was  amusing  as  a 
middle-class  sycophant,  and  Miss  Emily  Thorne  played  very 
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effectively  the  part  of  his  down-trodden  and  hysterical  spouse. 
The  prospect  that  The  Joker  will  ever  again  be  seen  in  its 
present  form  is  decidedly  remote. 


ALL  MY  EYE-VANHOE. 

An  Original  Burlesque,  in  Two  Acts,  by  PHILIP  HAYMAN.    Music  by  JOHN  CROOK,  HOWARD  TALBOT, 
PHILIP  HAYMAN,  and  EDWARD  SOLOMON.   Produced  at  the  Trafalgar  Square  Theatre,  October  31. 

Ivanhoe Mr.  J.  L.  SHINE. 

Will  Scarlattina Mr.  HARRY  GRA.TTAN. 

Robert  Fitzoof Mr.  FRED  STOREY. 

Seedie  Wreck        . .  Mr.  FRED  WRIGHT,  Junr. 

The  Prior  of  Jawfolks  Abbey Mr.  E.  M.  ROBSON. 

Sir  Brandiboy  Gilbert Mr.  H.  M.  CLIFFORD. 

Mithter  Ithaacth  Mr.  JAMES  STEVENSON. 

Prince  Johnnie Mr.  HAROLD  BDEN. 

The  Lady  Soft  Roe-ina  Miss  MAGGIE  ROBERTS. 

Nell  Guitar  Miss  ALICE  LETHBRIDGE. 

Tom-ba       Miss  CLARA  JECKS. 

The  Countess  of  Grundy         Miss  AGNES  HEWITT. 

Boildin  Oiley,  Esq,         Miss  BERTHA  MEYERS. 

Lady  Alicia  Fi'z worse Miss  NITA  CARLYON. 

Miss  Rebecca  Hothouse  Peach        Miss  PHILLIS  BROUGHTON. 

We  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that  in  Mr.  Philip  Hayman's 
burlesque  the  nadir  of  inanity  has  at  length  been  reached.  A 
production  more  vapid,  more  depressing,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  The  title  is  in  itself  sufficiently  suggestive  of  the 
character  of  the  piece,  but  even  the  title  pales  its  uneffectual  fire 
before  the  utter  pointlessness  of  the  dialogue.  If  it  be  permissible 
to  speak  of  a  thing  which  is  non-existent,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  the  author's  wit  had  exhausted  itself  in  the  effort  to 
invent  such  exquisitely  humorous  names  for  his  characters  as 
Will  Scarlattina,  Kobert  Fitzoof,  Seedie  Wreck,  Rebecca  Hot- 
house Peach,  and  Lady  Soft  Roe-ina.  Possibly  the  burlesque 
may  have  been  begun  with  the  intention  of  travestying  Scott's 
great  work  ;  but  apparently  the  writer  soon  tired  of  his  self- 
appointed  and  wholly  unnecessary  task,  and,  giving  reins  to  his 
imagination,  followed  where  his  fancy  led.  The  result  is  a  chaotic 
hotchpotch  of  stale  jokes  and  trite  jests,  of  forced  humour  and 
meaningless  fun.  With  such  poor  material  to  handle,  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  the  performers  failed  to  create  any  effect.  Con- 
sequently, if  some  clever  work  contributed  by  Messrs.  Harry 
Grattan  and  Fred  Storey  and  Miss  Alice  Lethbridge  be  excepted, 
only  compassion  can  be  expressed  for  their  efforts.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  mounting,  by  the  way,  afforded  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
dulness  of  the  libretto. 


THE  GERMAN  PLAYS  AT  THE  OPERA  COMIQUE. 

With  praiseworthy  industry  the  German  company  now  appear- 
ing at  the  Opera  Comique  continue  to  present  play  after  play  of 
their  abundant  repertory.  With  the  less  important  of  these 
criticism  has  little  concern.  Mention,  however,  may  be  made 
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of  the  production  of  Der  Raiib  dcr  Sabineritmen,  familiarized  to 
English  playgoers  by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's  version  entitled  A 
Night  Off.  In  the  performance  at  the  Opera  Comique  excellent 
character  sketches  are  contributed  by  Herr  Ernst  Petersen  and 
particularly  by  Herr  Weilenbach  in  the  part  played  in  English 
by  Mr.  James  Lewis.  Schiller's  romantic  drama,  Die  Biiuber, 
given  on  the  2nd  November,  attracted  one  of  the  smallest 
audiences  of  the  season.  Nor  is  this  altogether  surprising 
in  view  of  its  somewhat  old-fashioned  style.  If  in  nothing  else 
the  performance,  however,  proved  profoundly  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  exceedingly  clever  study  furnished  by  Herr 
Weilenbach  of  the  crafty  and  cunning  schemer,  Franz.  Herr 
Caesar  Beck's  portrait  of  the  robber  chief  was  also  of  exceptional 
merit.  On  Wednesday,  the  7th  November,  a  German  version  of 
Ibsen's  famous  play,  A  Doll's  House,  was  presented  with  con- 
siderable success.  Although  lacking  rather  in  sublety,  Friiulein 
Eleonore  von  Driller's  rendering  of  the  heroine's  part  gave 
evidence  of  careful  and  sympathetic  study,  while  to  Herr  Caesar 
Beck's  Helmer  and  Herr  Busing's  Dr.  Bank  distinct  praise  is  due. 


IN  THE  PBOVINCES. 

MB.  IRVING' s  visits  to  Edinburgh  always  have  an  interest  of 
their  own,  as  it  was  in  that  city,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Bobert  Wyndham,  that  he  acquired  his  first  valuable  ex- 
perience in  his  profession.  He  began  a  two-weeks'  engagement 
there  on  the  22nd  of  October,  when  Becket  was  played.  "It  is 
three  years,"  the  Sco ts man  remarked,  "  since  Mr.  Irving  and  the 
Lyceum  Company  were  last  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  interval  he 
has  not  only  continued  to  sustain  in  his  own  theatre  the  best 
traditions  of  the  English  drama— making  the  Lyceum  the  home 
of  everything  that  is  best  and  beautiful  in  theatrical  art — but  he 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  has,  with  his  accomplished  col- 
laborateur,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  won  the  applause  of  thousands  in 
every  corner  of  the  vast  domain  of  America.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Mr.  Irving  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
lover  of  the  drama  for  what  he  has  done  for  his  fascinating  and 
humanising  art.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  represen- 
tations of  Shaksperian  tragedy  and  comedy  that  the  present 
generation  has  seen ;  he  has  dignified  melodrama ;  in  his  latest 
achievement  he  has  made  popular  the  poetic  drama  of  Tennyson ; 
and  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  actor-manager,  we  owe  the 
great  elevation  of  taste  which  has  taken  place  in  connection  with 
the  setting  of  plays,  and  that  gracious  combination  with  the 
dramatic  art  of  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  music.  It  would 
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be  singular  indeed  if  Edinburgh,  an  art  and  educational  centre, 
did  not  welcome  Mr.  Irving  on  the  occasion  of  his  stated  visits  to 
the  city  ;  for  not  only  can  ifc  appreciate  his  later  work,  but  it 
may  remember  with  pride  that  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  the 
cradle  of  his  art,  and  that  in  one  of  its  theatres  he  received  that 
thorough  professional  training  which  he  has  since  turned  to  such 
admirable  account.  Mr.  Irving  has  long  since  lived  down  all  the 
ungenerous,  carping  criticisms  with  which  he  was  at  one  time 
assailed  in  certain  quarters.  He  stands  out  the  most  gifted 
actor  of  his  time ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  his  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh will  be  so  successful  that  he  may  be  led  at  no  distant  date 
to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs.  The  play  last  night 
moved  from  first  to  last  with  a  stately  grandeur.  The  large 
audience  felt  that  they  were  in  presence  of  a  noble  work  superbly 
acted.  Mr.  Irving  himself  was  distinctly  great.  His  Becket  is  a 
personality  to  be  vividly  remembered  along  with  certain  of  his 
other  characters  in  which  by  common  consent  he  has  transcen- 
dently  excelled.  It  was  perfect  at  all  points."  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle's  pathetic  little  play,  A  Story  of  Waterloo,  also  met  with 
a  hearty  reception.  "  Mr.  Irving's  impersonation  of  the  old 
soldier,  in  whose  senile  memory  nothing  lives  but  the  glories  of 
the  great  battle,  and  whose  dramatic  end  comes  in  a  dreamy 
sleep,  in  which  he  again  performs  the  heroic  act  which  won  him 
renown,  made,"  the  Scotsman  notes,  "  a  deep  impression  on  the 
audience,  who  were  so  much  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm 
that  the  curtain  had  to  be  raised  several  times  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  The  second  piece  was  The  Bells,  with  which  Mr.  Irving 
has  so  long  been  identified.  Both  are  essentially  one-part  plays, 
and  Mr.  Irving's  dramatic  genius  has  brought  them  to  the  front 
and  given  them  the  hall-mark  of  success.  It  is  over  twenty 
years  since  Mr.  Irving  first  appeared  in  the  character  of  Mathias 
in  Edinburgh,  and  since  then  it  has  become  familiar  to  all  play- 
goers. In  it  he  achieved  his  earliest  triumph  in  London,  and  it 
will  retain  its  freshness  and  attractiveness  as  long  as  he  continues 
its  chief  exponent."  The  same  paper,  speaking  of  the  engage- 
ment as  a  whole,  says : — "  It  has  helped  to  sharpen  up  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  city,  and  by  lifting  current  theatrical  art 
upon  a  high  plane,  has  tended,  it  may  be  hoped,  permanently  to 
influence  it  for  good.  It  is  a  high  tribute  to  his  art  that  on  this 
as  on  other  occasions  upon  which  he  has  appeared  people  have 
been  seen  in  the  theatre  who  otherwise  rarely  darken  its  doors. 
Not  a  few  Edinburgh  clergymen,  for  example,  have  been  to  the 
theatre  to  see  Mr.  Irving  in  the  part  of  the  great  twelfth-century 
ecclesiastic,  Becket.  Similarly  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
rarely  go  to  the  play  have  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  house  to 
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witness  the  impersonation  of  some  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Irving's 
famous  characters.  This  is  a  distinctly  interesting  fact  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Irving's  engagement,  and  shows  that  the 
antiquated  prejudice  against  the  theatre  as  one  of  the  great 
social  necessities  of  the  age,  alike  as  an  educative  and  enter- 
taining agency  in  city  life,  is  slowly  but  surely  giving  way." 

From  Edinburgh  Mr.  Irving  went  to  Glasgow,  where  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  after  a  long  interval  of  compulsory  rest,  returned 
to  her  place  in  the  company.  The  engagement  opened  with  a 
performance  of  Tennyson's  chief  play.  "  Of  Mr.  Irving's 
Becket,"  the  Glasgow  Herald  wrote,  "it  has  only  to  be  said 
that  it  is  worthy  of  his  great  reputation.  As  a  masterpiece  of 
the  actor's  art  it  will  stand  beside  any  of  his  long  line  of 
creations.  The  character  suites  him  splendidly.  He  looks  it 
to  the  life.  In  majesty  of  bearing  and  simplicity  of  faith  and 
life,  he  is  at  once  the  Primate  of  England  and  the  priest  of  God. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  portrayal  that  commands  observation 
more  than  another  ;  it  is  a  complete  and  perfect  harmony. 
Becket's  was  a  many-sided  nature.  Mr.  Irving  reveals  its 
lights  and  its  shadows,  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  with 
consummate  skill.  It  is  not  alone  as  a  delineator  of  character, 
however,  that  he  impresses  us  with  his  greatness.  As  an 
interpreter  of  a  text  in  which  every  line  has  a  peculiar  depth  of 
meaning  he  is  without  a  rival.  This  side  of  his  art  was 
conspicuous  throughout  the  evening.  Whether  declaiming  the 
anathemas  of  the  Church  or  expressing  the  tenderest  solicitude 
or  sentiment,  his  interpretive  genius  could  not  fail  to  be  noted. 
One  of  his  finest  touches  of  this  kind  came  early  in  the  play. 
It  was  his  reply  to  the  King's  light-hearted  ejaculation,  '  who 
loves  wine  loves  women  ' — *  So  I  do  ;  men  are  God's  trees  and 
women  are  God's  flowers  ;  when  the  Gascon  wine  mounts  to  my 
head  the  trees  are  all  the  statelier  and  the  flowers  are  all 
the  fairer,'  delivered  with  a  purity  of  feeling  and  tender 
expressiveness  which  left  a  deep  impression  upon  his  audience." 
"  Mr.  Irving's  delineation  of  the  famous  Churchman,"  said 
the  Citizen,  "is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  his  artistic  efforts. 
It  is  stately  and  imposing  throughout,  and  yet  it  abounds 
in  delicate  points  ;  it  has  numberless  little  touches  of  rare  and 
subtle  sentiment ;  its  tenderness  is  as  conspicuous  as  its  strength. 
The  scene  in  which  Becket  refuses  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
the  King  by  accepting  the  customs  of  a  bygone  period— in  fact, 
what  are  known  in  history  as  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon- 
enables  Mr.  Irving  fairly  to  thrill  his  audience  with  the  virile 
force  of  his  acting,  and  with  his  splendid  declamatory  power. 
But  perhaps  the  portion  of  the  play  which  shows  the  player 
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at  his  best  is  its  sombre  and  saddening  close.  As  Becket  sits, 
in  his  last  hours,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  borne  down  by  the 
shadow  of  his  approaching  doom,  and  meditating  on  life  and 
death,  his  figure — spare,  ascetic,  and  intellectual,  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Irving — is  grandly  and  severely  impressive.  And  yet  the 
grandeur  and  the  severity  are  coloured  and  toned  by  a  sense  of 
human  affection,  a  sense  which  finds  expression  in  the  tale  of 
the  *  little  fair-hair'd  Norman  maid,  the  world's  lily/  who  died 
of  leprosy."  Rosamund  Clifford  "  is  a  study  instinct  with 
pure  and  simple  beauty.  Miss  Terry  has  played  many  more 
important,  many  more  exacting  parts,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  she  has  ever  played  a  part  that  possesses  greater  charm  t 
that  is  more  suffused  with  the  feeling  of  ideal  womanliness." 

Mr.  Willard  started  on  tour  with  The  Professor's  Love  Story 
before  taking  the  long  rest  he  has  in  view.  The  Birmingham 
papers  hailed  Mr.  Barrie's  comedy  with  enthusiasm.  "Both 
play  and  player,"  said  the  Daily  Post,  "  seem  to  come  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  prove  that  the  gruesome,  unwholesome  problem- 
dramas  with  which  we  have  lately  been  satiated  will  be  only 
short-lived,  and  that  those  critics  are  right  who  maintain  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  flaunting  on  the  stage  the  worst 
vices  of  humanity,  when  there  is  so  much  of  what  is  good  and 
beautiful  to  be  depicted.  Of  course,  some  latter-day  critics  who 
are  never  content  unless  disagreeable  sexual  questions  are  being 
discussed  upon  the  stage  have  had  their  cynical  say  against  Mr. 
Barrie  as  an  author  and  Mr.  Willard  as  an  actor  for  descending 
to  the  triviality  of  The  Professor's  Love  Story  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
these  formidable  and,  it  must  be  owned,  clever  detractors,  the 
piece  has  held  its  own.  That  this  gratifying  state  of  things  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  perfect  acting  of  Mr.  Willard  the  dramatist 
would  no  doubt  be  the  first  to  admit.  Until  now  we  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Willard  could  vie  with  Mr.  John  Hare  as  a 
delineator  of  old  men,  or  with  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  (the  praise  is 
high,  but  we  can  think  of  no  more  suitable  comparison)  as  a 
comedian."  And  the  Daily  Gazette  said  :  "  It  is  delightful,  after 
the  long  series  of  problem-plays  with  which  we,  have  been 
regaled  during  the  last  few  months,  to  see  a  work  in  which 
Nature's  happier  moods  prevail.  Possibly  the  public  was 
beginning  to  despair  of  ever  again  seeing  a  play  free  from  the 
perplexities  of  ethics  and  psychology.  In  the  three  stages  of  the 
Professor's  amorous  education  this  '  old  young  man  '  reverses 
the  order  of  nature  until,  at  last,  he  appears  in  the  perennial 
youth  of  true  love.  This  inverse  development  is  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Willard  with  all  the  sympathy  of  a  master." 
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Among  recent  novelties  were  Mr.  Mac  Cunn's  opera,  Jeanie 
Deans,  Edinburgh,  November  15  ;  Mam'zell,  a  three-act  musical 
-comedy,  by  Mr.  William  Gill,  Liverpool,  October  22 ;  An 
Innocent  Abroad,  a  three-act  farce,  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Craven, 
Belfast,  November  9  ;  Wings  of  Wealth,  a  four-act  romantic 
•drama,  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Clarke,  Willenhall,  October  25  ;  Gentle- 
man Jim,  comedietta  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Walker,  Bristol,  October  29  ; 
tmd  Love  Limited,  one-act  comedy  opera,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Knight 
-and  Mr.  E.  W.  Brown,  Reading,  November  10.  All  of  them 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  The  libretto  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  is  a  clever  condensation  of  the  most 
•effective  situations  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  pardon  of  Erne ;  and  the  score,  on  the  whole,  shows  the 
composer  at  his  best.  Mdlle.  Duma,  as  Jeanie,  Mdlle.  Meislinger, 
as  Madge,  and  Miss  Alice  Esty  were  alike  excellent. 


IN  PARIS. 

EVERYONE  knew  that  the  new  piece  by  M.  Sardou,  which  Madame 
Sarah  Bernhardt  has  produced  with  her  usual  success  at  the 
Renaissance,  would  not  be  a  failure  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Such 
a  skilful  playwright  as  M.  Sardou  does  not  write  plays  that  fail, 
while  Madame  Bernhardt  hardly  knows  what  it  is  to  be  received 
without  rapturous  enthusiasm  by  a  first-night  audience.  Yet 
those  who  are  experienced  in  the  methods  both  of  author  and  of 
actress  knew  pretty  well  what  to  expect,  and,  if  Gismonda  cannot 
be  hailed  as  a  masterpiece,  they  at  any  rate  are  not  gravely  disap- 
pointed. The  play  was  originally  to  have  been  called  The  Duchess 
of  A  thens.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  action  is  supposed 
to  take  place  early  in  the  15fch  century,  will  show  that  there  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  scenic  display,  and,  indeed,  the  setting 
of  the  piece  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  story  turns — as  every- 
one must  surely  know  by  this  time — upon  the  love  of  the  brave 
but  illegitimate  Almerio  for  the  Duchess  Gismonda,  who  is  also 
beloved  by  the  high-born  Zaccharia.  Almerio  saves  Gismonda's 
little  son  from  a  tiger  (in  the  wings),  and  claims  the  fulfilment 
of  her  hastily-sworn  oath  that  she  would  give  her  hand  to  her 
child's  rescuer.  Throughout  two  acts  she  will  have  none  of  him, 
but  in  the  fourth  she  relents,  their  marriage  takes  place,  and 
they  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  In  the  meantime,  by  the  way, 
she  has  granted  Almerio  an  assignation  in  the  hope  that,  having 
made  her  his  mistress,  he  will  cease  to  claim  her  as  a  wife ;  and 
has  killed  Zaccharia  with  a  chopper  because  she  discovered  him 
to  be  plotting  against  the  bastard's  life.  The  main  distinction 
between  this  and  many  other  plots  that  one  can  think  of  as 
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being  on  almost  exactly  the  same  lines  is  the  happy  ending.  So 
much  for  the  play.  One  can  say  of  it,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is- 
better  than  Izeyl.  As  for  the  acting,  Madame  Bernhardt  has 
her  moments,  and  her  company  support  her  adequately.  Un- 
fortunately she  makes  little  or  no  progress  in  her  art.  She  has 
reached  a  certain  point,  and  there  she  halts.  But  one  cannot 
halt  for  more  than  a  moment  on  the  pathway  of  art ;  if  one 
ceases  to  go  forward,  one  begins  to  slip  back.  Not  even  a  great 
artist  can  achieve  a  notable  success  with  a  palpably  manufactured 
play,  nor  should  a  great  artist  rely  entirely  upon  formula  for  the 
expression  of  the  various  emotions.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  say 
so,  but  Madame  Bernhardt  seldom  thrills,  charms,  or  magnetises 
us  to-day  as  she  once  did.  One  must  hope  that  the  future  has- 
better  things  in  store.  Such  a  character  as  Paula  Tanqueray 
can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  out  all  the  genius  of  any  actress  who 
attempts  to  realise  it.  When  we  see  Madame  Bernhardt  in 
Mr.  Pinero's  play,  we  shall  know  whether  the  old  fire,  the  old 
passion,  the  old  actuality,  are  gone  for  ever,  or  have  merely  been 
hidden  for  a  season. 

The  new  melodrama  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  is  successful 
mainly  on  account  of  the  series  of  admirable  military  stage 
pictures  around  which  it  is  built.  Sabre  au  Glair  !  it  is  called,  and., 
it  deals  with  life  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  a  circumstance  quite 
sufficient  in  itself  to  help  its  popularity  in  Paris.  One  of  the 
best-mounted  scenes  represents  a  cavalry  stable,  while  in  another 
the  audience  gets,  in  a  brilliant  tableau,  a  glimpse  of  the  autumn 
manoeuvres.  It  would  be  useless  to  try  and  describe  the  plot 
within  a  brief  space.  There  is  nothing  original  in  it,  though  it 
is,  dramatically,  rather  effective.  The  cleverness  of  the  author,. 
M.  Jules  Mary,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  knew  what  setting 
for  his  rather  trite  story  was  most  likely  to  please  a  Porte 
St.  Martin  audience.  The  acting  is  quite  good  enough  for  the 
piece,  and  the  stage-manager  deserves  praise  for  having  a 
thoroughly  well-drilled  band  of  "  supers." 

MM.  Alexandre  Bisson  and  Andre  Sylvane  have  written  for 
the  Palais-Royal  a  revolting  study  of  feminine  jealousy  and 
"  revenge,"  disgusting  in  detail,  and  not  even  partially  redeemed 
by  brilliant  or  witty  writing.  Un  Coup  de  Tcte  turns  upon  the 
determination  of  a  wife  to  pay  her  husband,  whom  she  believes 
to  have  been  unfaithful,  in  his  own  coin.  When  she  has  had  her 
"  revenge,"  she  discovers  that  she  has  been  mistaken,  and  she 
then  endeavours,  by  the  most  disgraceful  means,  to  make  him 
fall  away  from  conjugal  fidelity  in  order  to  "  justify  "  her  own 
conduct.  This  will  show  sufficiently  the  gross  nature  of  the 
piece,  and  the  nastiness  of  the  dialogue  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
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the  plot.     M.  St.  Germain  plays  the  husband  and  Mdlle.  Maginer 
the  wife. 

M.  Atoi  ne,  with  his  Theatre  Libre,  has  a  formidable  riv;il 
in  M.  Lugne-Poe,  the  manager  of  the  enterprise  known  as 
"L'CEuvre,"  which  gave  the  other  day,  under  the  title  of  Anna- 
bella,  M.  Maeterlinck's  version  of  the  Elizabethan  play  the  title 
of  which  is  usually  cut  short  and  given  as  'Tis  Pity.  Those  who 
know  their  Ford  will  be  able  to  supply  what  is  omitted ;  those 
who  do  not  are  none  the  worse  for  the  omission.  The  tragedy 
was  on  the  whole  played  with  discretion  and  skill,  and  it  certainly 
did  not  lose  anything  by  having  the  "  comic  relief,"  not  very 
cleverly  worked  in  by  Ford  as  a  concession  to  the  groundlings, 
completely  cut  out.  M.  Lugne-Poe  is  himself  an  actor  of  dis- 
tinction, and  he  mounted  the  piece  with  due  regard  to  simplicity. 
The  performance  was  appreciated  by  a  "  select  "  audience.  The 
object  of  "L'CEuvre"  is  to  give  such  plays  as  the  "  commercial 
stage  "  will  not  produce.  Annabella  is  certainly  a  piece  at  which 
a  modern  manager  would  boggle. 

At  the  Comedie  Franchise,  after  some  delay  caused  by  the- 
indisposition  of  M.  Coquelin,  M.  P.  Bilhaud's  one-act  comedy, 
Qui  ?  was  produced  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  is  a 
bright,  cleverly-written  little  piece,  turning  upon  the  troubles  of 
an  aspirant  for  the  post  of  sous-prcfet,  and  it  was  played  to  per 
fection  by  Mesdames  Pierson  and  Ludwig  and  MM.  Coquelin 
and  Trumer. 

Madame  Jane  Hading  made  her  first  appearance  as  the  heroine 
of  L'Aventuriere  at  the  Frai^ais  the  other  day.  She  was  suc- 
cessful certainly,  but  her  performance  has  been  criticised  in  some 
quarters  as  having  been  "  over-accentuated,"  and  she  cannot  claim 
to  give  anything  like  so  fine  s  rendering  of  the  part  as  Madame 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  She  is  not  quite  a  genius,  Madame  Hading, 
but  she  is  an  actress  of  decided  talent,  a  beautiful  woman,  and  a 
conscientious  artist. 

Fiancee,  the  first  essay  in  drama  of  Madame  Jeanne  Loiseau 
who  prefers  to  be  known  as  "Daniel  Lesueur"— she  has 
hitherto  confined  herself  to  novels— is  a  four-act  play  of  a 
fairly  original  type,  developed  in  a  series  of  fairly  dramatic 
situations,  and  very  fairly  well  written. 


IN  BEELIN. 

No    startling    novelty  has    been  produced  in  Berlin  since  the 
record  of  last  month's  doings  was  written,  but  several  intere- 
and  workmanlike  plays  have  seen  the  light,   and  have  attracted 
some  attention.     At  the  Opera,  Herr  Humperdinck's  Hansel  uml 
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Gretel,  which  has  already  achieved  popularity  in  various  German 
towns,  has  been  produced  with  great  success.  The  story  is  that 
of  Grimm's  familiar  fairy  tale,  Hans  und  Gretchen,  and  it  is  set 
to  music  with  admirable  ingenuity  and  skill  by  the  composer, 
who  received  the  personal  congratulations  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  in  Berlin. 
A  similar  compliment  was  paid  by  these  august  personages  to 
Herr  Karl  Niemann,  the  author  of  the  play,  Wie  die  Alien  Sung  en 
(How  the  Old  Folks  Behaved),  on  its  production  at  the  Schauspiel- 
haus.  It  is  just  one  of  those  sentimental  pieces  which  touch  the 
hearts  of  German  audiences,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
founded  on  historical  facts.  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau, 
a  self-willed,  overbearing,  but  not  unkindly  man,  fell  in  love  with 
a  tradesman's  daughter,  and  married  her  in  spite  of  everyone. 
The  Prince  and  his  bride  lived  a  happy  married  life  ;  but  one  day, 
in  1730,  they  discovered  that  their  eldest  son  Gustav,  the 
hereditary  prince,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 
brewer  of  Dessau,  a  man  of  good  repute  among  his  neighbours, 
of  strict  probity,  and  almost  as  self-willed  as  Prince  Leopold 
himself.  This  leads  to  a  terrible  to-do ;  but  in  the  end,  of  course, 
rfche  affection  of  the  young  lovers  is  triumphant  over  the  objections 
*due  to  the  disparity  of  their  social  positions.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
German  play,  and  teems  with  happy  strokes  of  characterisation. 
At  the  Berliner  Theatre,  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Gustav  Davis, 
entitled  Das  Heirathsnest  (The  Marriage  Nest),  has  met  with 
every  mark  of  popular  favour.  The  marriage  nest  is  a  little 
garrison  town,  far  removed  from  any  centre  of  gaiety  and  life, 
a,nd  the  officers  and  men  feel  so  unutterably  bored  by  the 
slowness  of  the  place  that  they  all  become  Benedicks.  The 
opportunities  which  are  thus  afforded  for  bright  and  merry  acting 
are  obvious  enough. 

Herr  Ludwig  Fulda's  three  act  comedy,  Die  Kamaraden 
(The  Comrades)  which  was  lately  produced  at  the  Deutsches 
Theatre  in  Berlin,  is  a  clever  satire  on  the  "new  woman." 
/His  heroine,  Frau  Thekla  Hildebrand,  is  the  wife  of  a 
wholesale  carpet  merchant,  who  is  rich,  intelligent,  industrious, , 
sand  energetic.  Thekla,  however,  considers  herself  hardly  treated 
that  she  has  to  endure  his  society.  She  enjoys  his  fortune, 
but  despises  its  source.  She  looks  upon  her  husband  as  a 
philistine,  and  upon  herself  as  a  slave.  Her  soul  pants  for  a 
larger,  freer  life,  where  she  can  give  full  play  to  her  "  individuality," 
and  where  her  character  will  no  longer  be  cabined,  cribbed,  and 
confined  within  the  four  walls  of  a  humdrum  conjugal  dwelling. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Thekla  is  a  little  fool ;  but  it  is  just  that 
which  makes  her  so  amusing.  When  she  has  plagued  her 
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husband's  life  for  several  years  she  suddenly  leaves  him  to  live 
in  a  boarding-house  kept  by  an  attractive  young  woman  named 
Gertrud  Karsten.  The  latter  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  "  of 
prepossessing  appearance,"  and  unmarried.  Her  father  if 
unsuccessful  genius,  an  architect  by  profession,  who  has  dis- 
covered "  the  architectural  style  of  the  future,"  but  who,  since 
his  daughter  was  a  girl  of  sixteen,  has  been  dependent  on  her 
cleverness  for  his  support.  Herr  Hildebrand  visits  the  boarding- 
house  with  a  view  to  bringing  his  wife  to  reason,  and  falls  in 
love  with  Gertrud.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Egon  Wulff,  a  pessimistic, 
hypocritical  person,  whose  conversation  is  largely  coloured  by 
Ibsen  and  Schopenhauer,  does  his  best  to  betray  Frau  Thekla 
into  infidelity  to  her  husband.  In  this  he  is  not  successful, 
as  he  has  written  a  silly  book,  one  chapter  in  which  deals  with 
the  merits  of  self-renunciation.  The  heading  of  this  chapter 
catches  Thekla's  eye  at  the  moment  when  she  is  most  in  danger, 
and  she  renounces  her  passion  for  the  doctor.  One  rather 
effective  scene  in  Die  Kamaraden  is  that  in  which  a  supper 
party  is  given,  to  which  Dr.  Wulff  has  invited  Thekla.  The 
conversation  of  the  guests  is  so  risky  that  Thekla  leaves  the 
room.  The  doctor  apologizes  to  her  on  the  ground  that  his 
guests  were  emancipated  spirits.  "  I  knew  they  were  emanci- 
pated," says  the  lady,  "  but  I  did  not  expect  them  to  be  as  free 
as  all  that !  "  In  the  end  the  carpet  merchant,  having  had 
enough  of  his  flighty  spouse,  obtains  a  divorce  and  marries 
Gertrud.  The  play  contains  many  witty  and  cleverly  satirical 
touches,  and  was  much  applauded.  Herr  Eeicher  performed  the 
part  of  Dr.  Wulff  with  great  skill,  while  Frau  Sorma  as 
Gertrud,  and  Herr  Nissen  as  Otto  Hildebrand,  the  husband, 
were  both  admirable. 

At  the  New  Theatre  a  good  reception  has  been  accorded  to 
M.  Pailleron's  Cabotins,  which  has  been  produced  in  German 
under  the  title  of  Die  Comodianten.  At  the  Berliner  Theatre, 
Herr  Arthur  Fitger's  Die  Hexe,  which  was  first  produced  in 
1878,  has  been  revived.  It  was  originally  played  by  the  famous 
Meininger  Company,  and  its  chief  interest  now  is  in  the  proof 
which  it  affords  of  the  change  in  public  taste  since  the  year  1878. 
Fitger  is  dead  as  a  dramatist  for  present  day  playgoers.  Herr 
Joseph  Kainz's  Hamlet,  as  he  played  it  in  the  Deutsches  Theatre, 
Berlin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  has  attracted  much 
attention.  It  is  a  most  thoughtful  and  finished  performance,  and 
excites  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  Shakspere,  and  of  good 
acting  who  see  it.  Kainz  acted  the  part  four  years  ago  ;  but  his 
present  performance  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  he 
then  offered  to  the  public.  His  Hamlet  was  then  partly  a  stage 
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hero,  partly  an  inactive  dreamer  ;  now  it  is  a  simple  figure,  con- 
sistent in  its  inconsistency,  convincing,  real.  It  is  a  most  note- 
worthy event  in  the  annals  of  the  contemporary  German  stage. 
Frau  Sorma  played  Ophelia  with  touching  simplicity  and  pathos. 
At  the  New  Theatre  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  has  been  performed 
in  a  very  able  German  version  by  Herr  Ludwig  Fulda,  and  at 
the  Eesidenz  Theatre,  M.  Leon  Gandillot's  amusing  farce,  Le 
Sous-Prefet,  has  been  received  \vith  much  laughter  and  applause 
in  a  translation. 


IN  VIENNA. 

AT  the  Carl  Theatre,  Vienna,  Herr  Alexander  Neumann's 
Queen  of  Gamara,  a  lively  comic  opera,  was  welcomed  with  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm.  The  music  is  very  taking  in  parts,  and 
the  whole  piece  is  diverting  and  clever.  There  are  some  enter- 
taining caricatures  of  English  people  in  it.  At  the  Deutsches 
Volkstheater,  M.  Pailleron's  Carotins  has  been  given  in  the 
German  version,  entitled  Die  Comodianten.  The  reception  was 
cool.  At  the  same  theatre,  The  Double  Suicide,  one  of  Anzen- 
gruber's  weakest  pieces— perhaps  his  weakest — has  recently  been 
performed.  It  is  a  satire  upon  the  mania  for  double  suicides,  of 
which  the  newspaper  reports  have  told  us  much  during  the  last 
few  years.  A  young  couple  find  themselves  uoable  to  marry 
owing  to  the  unkindness  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  They 
are  determined — poor  innocents  ! — to  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives 
in  each  other's  society,  so  they  leave  home  together,  and  proceed 
to  do  so  quite  happily,  while  all  the  time  their  persecutors  are 
under  the  impression  that  they  have  committed  suicide.  This 
mistake  is  the  mainspring  of  the  play,  which  is  not  without 
amusing  scenes,  but  which  was  received  with  but  little  applause. 
Ibsen's  Pillars  of  Society  has  been  given  at  the  Burg  Theatre, 
and  some  other  plays  of  minor  importance  have  also  been  repre- 
sented in  Vienna  during  the  past  month. 


IN  ITALIAN  CITIES. 

THIS  International]  Lyric  Theatre  in  Milan  is  successfully 
pursuing  its  programme.  Mascagni's  I  Rantzau  was  performed 
under  the  conductorship  of  the  composer  a  week  or  two  ago,  and 
both  author  and  artist  received  hearty  cheers  from  the  audience. 
Samara's  La  Martire,  Leoncavallo's  Pagliacci,  and  Massenet's 
Manon  have  also  been  given,  the  last-named  for  the  first  time  at 
this  theatre.  M.  Massenet  himself  superintended  the  final 
rehearsals  of  this  work.  At  Codogno,  Ponchielli's  Gioconda  has 
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been  performed  at  the  Teatro  Sociale  ;  and  at  the  Alighieri 
Theatre,  Eavenna,  Donizetti's  opera,  Don  Pasquale,  and  the 
gorgeous  ballet,  Pietro  Micca,  have  met  with  much  appreciation. 

At  the  Manzoni  Theatre  in  Milan,  MM.  Meilhac  and  Gillo\ 
new  comedy,  Ma  Camarade,  was  produced  in  Bartocci-Fontana's 
translation.  The  piece  was  new  to  Milan,  and  was  greeted  with 
laughter  from  beginning  to  end.  It  deals  with  the  freak  of  a 
young  lady  who  wishes  to  be,  not  the  wife  of  her  own  husband, 
but  merely  his  companion,  his  comrade,  his  friend — insisting  all 
the  time  upon  the  most  strict  fidelity  on  his  side.  When  she 
suspects  him  of  betraying  her  she  has  him  watched,  follows  him, 
and  catches  him  in  what  are,  to  say  the  least,  equivocal  circum- 
stances. Then  she  avenges  herself  by  threatening  him  with 
reprisals ;  but  she  ends  by  forgiving  him,  and  substituting  love 
for  friendship.  There  is  not  a  dull  moment  in  the  play,  which  is 
somewhat  highly  spiced,  perhaps  too  much  so  for  the  English 
taste.  Signorina  Reiter  was  much  applauded  for  imitations  of  a 
fortune-teller  and  a  Japanese  lady,  and  Signori  Tovogliari  and 
Talli  also  achieved  remarkable  success.  The  piece  is  likely  to 
remain  in  the  bill  for  many  nights. 

Civetta,  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Giannino  Antona  Traversi, 
one  of  the  young  comedy-writers  upon  whom  fortune  smiles 
in  Italy,  has  been  performed  at  the  Manzoni  Theatre  in  Milan. 
The  play  was  new  to  Milan,  and  was  accorded  a  most  brilliant 
reception.  It  deals  with  the  vanities,  vices,  and  corruption  of 
the  aristocracy  in  a  manner  so  gentle,  and  almost  respectful,  that 
to  many  persons  the  censure  implied  is  imperceptible,  and 
to  others  the  author  seems  to  have  an  unconscious  indulgence  for 
his  female  sinners  if  not  for  those  of  the  other  sex.  The  plot  of 
Civetta  is  simply  this  : — A  beautiful  and  distinguished  Roman 
countess,  Giulia,  spends  her  time  in  reducing  to  desperation 
her  many  admirers,  giving  all  reason  for  hope,  but  conferring  no 
favours  upon  any.  An  artist,  the  sculptor  Viti,  falls  deeply 
in  love  with  her,  and,  egged  on  by  a  companion  in  misfortune, 
who  is  more  resigned  than  he  to  the  caprices  of  the  lady, 
one  fine  evening  obtains  by  force  that  which  the  lady  has  always 
denied  to  everyone  by  favour.  The  countess  is  furious,  and 
wishes  another  of  her  admirers,  the  very  one  who  has  persuaded 
her  lover  to  go  to  all  lengths,  to  avenge  her  by  fighting  a 
duel  with  the  artist.  The  philosophic  worshipper  persuades  her, 
however,  that  it  would  not  be  just  or  opportune,  and  so 
the  scandal  of  Roman  high  life  quietly  subsides.  Of  course, 
the  poor  count,  the  husband  of  Giulia,  is,  as  in  all  comedies 
of  this  kind,  reduced  to  the  most  pitiable  state  of  blindness 
and  stupidity.  The  three  acts  of  the  comedy  sparkle  with  an 
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acuteness  and  with  a  just  and  daring  observation  that  remind 
one  here  and  there  of  Bourget  and  the  other  sceptical  and 
merciless  analysts  of  modern  feminine  depravity. 


IN   NEW  YOKE. 

THE  most  interesting  event  of  the  month  from  the  British 
point  of  view  is  the  appearance  at  Palmer's  Theatre  of  Miss- 
Olga  Nethersole.  For  some  reason,  The  Transgressor  has  not 
found  favour ;  but  as  a  set-off  against  this,  Miss  Nethersole  has- 
achieved  a  distinct  success  in  Camille,  being  compared,  and  not 
unfavourably  compared,  with  Mme.  Bernhardt  and  Mine. 
Modjeska  in  that  play.  Excellent  support  was  given  by  Mr. 
Wilton  Lackaye,  Mr.  Maurice  Barrymore,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Barnes.  The  Bauble  Shop  has  now  been  going  well  for  over  a 
month.  Mr.  John  Drew's  impersonation  of  Lord  Clivebrook,  if 
at  first  coolly  received,  is  now  widely  popular ;  while  Mr.  J.  E. 
Dodson  in  his  performance  as  the  drunken  Keber  is  forcible 
without  being  repulsive.  Mr.  J.  T.  Powers  has  attracted  large 
audiences  to  the  Standard  Theatre  by  his  performance  of  Archibald 
in  The  New  Boy,  mainly  by  reason  of  the  clever  original  business  he 
introduces.  Miss  Dynamite,  a  farce  by  Mr.  Glen  M'Donough,  has, 
been  produced  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  with  Miss  Marie  Jansen  in 
the  title-part.  The  piece,  which  is  not  of  surpassing  merit,  deals 
with  the  late  Anarchist  scare  in  Paris.  A  romantic  drama  by  Mr. 
William  Hoey,  entitled  A  Tale  of  Corsica,  was  produced  recently 
at  Niblo's  Theatre.  Murders,  attempted  murders,  and  a  vendetta 
are  the  ingredients  of  this  rather  insipid  play.  At  the  Herald 
Square  Theatre,  Bob  Hoy,  a  comic  opera  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Smith, 
music  by  Mr.  Reginald  de  Koven,  was  produced  by  the  Whitney 
Opera  company.  The  music  is  everywhere  admitted  to  be  of 
high  merit.  Well-known  Scotch  melodies  are  charmingly 
suggested,  and  break  away  into  airy  fantasias  the  moment  they 
are  recognised.  The  story  of  the  opera  is  told  in  scenes  before  and 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Miss  Lillian  Eussell  has  appeared 
at  Abbey's  Theatre  in  The  Queen  of  Brilliants.  The  London 
verdict  on  that  production  has  scarcely  been  reversed.  Indeed,, 
the  New  York  critics  seem  disposed  to  go  a  step  further  than 
their  English  brethren,  and  to  say  that  the  star  herself  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  surrounding  magnificence. 
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from  ify  (Sreen 


DURING  Mr.  Irving's  provincial  tour,  we  understand,  much  progres 
been  made  with  the  preparations  for  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  l\in>i  A  rthur,  which 
is  to  be  produced  at  the  Lyceum  early  in  January.     Mr.  Forbes  Robertson, 
lent  by  Mr.  Hare,  will,  after  all,  be  the  Lancelot— decidedly  a  most  welcome 
announcement. 

Miss  ELLEN  TERRY,  whose  health,  we  are  glad  to  state,  is  completely 
restored,  has  received  yet  another  tribute  from  Madame  Sarah  JJcrnhardt. 
"  She  is  perfectly  delightful,"  says  the  great  French  actress,  "  and  is  one  of 
my  best  friends.  The  greatest  treat  I  can  give  myself,  and  a  pleasure  to 
which  I  look  forward  for  months,  is  to  see  her  act.  She  is  as  near  absolute 
perfection  as  anyone  can  be.  In  her,  English  dramatic  art  has  a  splendid 
exponent." 

MR.  PINERO  has  returned  to  London,  but  is  not  visible.  He  is  still  hard 
at  work  upon  the  play  which  is  to  follow  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray. 
In  one  sense  he  is  not  in  an  enviable  position.  To  realise  expectation  you 
must  surpass  it. 

AN  anecdote  of  Mr.  Pinero  may  find  a  place  here.  Mr.  Chamberlain  took 
the  chair  at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  on  the  eve  of  their 
first  visit  to  America,  and  in  proposing  their  healths  remarked  upon  the 
want  of  capable  dramatists  in  this  country.  "  And  to  think,"  murmured 
Mr.  Pinero,  who  \vas  present,  "  that  but  for  me  he  would  not  have  been 
asked  to  preside  ! " 

MADAME  PATTI  says  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  report  published 
by  the  Trovatore  that  she  has  accepted  an  engagement  for  the  coming 
Carnival  season  at  the  Argentine  in  Rome.  She  has,  however,  signed  a 
contract  to  sing  at  Nice  this  winter. 

NEWS  of  the  death  of  Rubinstein  reaches  us  as  we  go  to  press. 
MR.  ALEXANDER,  we  regret  to  learn,  is  down  with  German  measles.  His 
place  in  The  Masqueraders,  after  being  temporarily  occupied  by  his  under- 
study, Mr.  Arthur  Royston,  has  now  been  taken  by  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne. 
Miss  Evelyn  Millard  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as  Dulcie 
Larondie  with  excellent  effect. 

MADAME  MINNIE  HAUK  will  pass  the  greater  portion  of  the  coming  winter 
at  her  villa  near  Lausanne,  and  will  probably  make  a  tour  in  the  spring 
through  Turkey  and  Persia. 

MR.  BEERBOHM  TREE  will  take  the  chair  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Actors'  Benevolent  Fund,  to  be  held  at  the  H6tel  Metropole,  on  Wednesday 
December  12. 

MRS.  LANGTRY  left  London  for  New  York  at  the  end  of  October,  taking 
with  her  Peril,  Esther  Sandraz,  Mr.  Edward  Rose's  Ay  at  ha  Tt/lden,  and 
another  play  of  modern  life  by  the  same  author,  provisionally  called  A  Dream 
of  Life,  in  which  she  will  have  a  character  different  from  any  in  which  she 
has  yet  appeared. 

MR.  WILSON  BARRETT  has  gone  to  America  on  another  tour. 
MR.  AND  MRS.  KENDAL  have  not  been  very  successful  at  San  Francisco, 
although,  as  the  latter  took  care  to  inform   the  inevitable  interviewer, 
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The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  is  "  the  greatest  religious  and  moral  drama  of 
the  age,  and  will  live  long  after  the  hills  about  the  place  have  been  levelled 
to  the  ground." 

Santa  Glaus  will  be  the  title  of  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  coming  pantomime 
at  the  Lyceum. 

HEER  THEODORE  PLOWITZ,  a  theatrical  manager  in  Vienna,  is  anxious 
that  Austrian  and  German  audiences  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
various  masterpieces  of  British  dramatic  art  played  in  their  midst  by  an 
English  company.  He  has,  therefore,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Charles  Warner  with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  a  tour  through  those 
countries.  In  the  repertoire  of  the  wanderers  will  be  included  the  most 
widely-known  works  of  Shakspere,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Boucicault,  and— 
Mr.  Eobert  Buchanan.  It  is  only  fair  that,  as  we  have  a  German  company 
of  actors  in  our  midst  at  present,  we  should  send  in  exchange  a  band  of 
players  to  show  the  Fatherland  some  specimens  of  our  plays  and  our 
methods  of  acting.  Unless  Mr.  Warner  makes  haste,  though,  he  may  be 
forestalled  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  who  thinks  of  giving  a  few  performances 
of  Hamlet  in  Germany  before  starting  upon  his  American  tour. 

Miss  ST.  JOHN  has  succeeded  to  the  chief  part  in  Mirette  at  the  Savoy. 

A  MONTH  or  two  a  suggestion  was  thrown  out  in  these  columns  that  the 
management  of  the  Adelphi  should  revive  The  Harbour  Lights,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  modern  melodramas.  It  now  appears  that  we  are  to 
have  a  successor  to  Harbour  Lights,  or  something,  at  any  rate,  in  the  same 
line,  for  Mr.  William  Terriss,  an  ideal  stage  sailor,  has  commissioned  Mr. 
Clarke  Russell  to  write  him  a  "  nautical  an  d  romantic  "  piece,  in  which 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  part  for  the  popular  actor  such  as  the  gallery  and  pit 
(aye,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  too)  love  to  see  him  play. 

WE  live  in  revolutionary  times  when  a  real  three-act  play  is  announced 
by  Mr.  German  Reed.  Are  we  not  dreaming  ?  No,  it  is  quite  true  ;  and 
the  accursed  thing  has  been  written  by  a  real  playright,  Mr.  Malcolm 
Watson,  to  wit.  Furthermore,  it  will  include  a  scene  which  is  to  burlesque 
the  famous  game  of  cards  in  The  Masqueraders. 

So  the  Independent  Theatre  has  turned  itself  into  a  company.  It  is  to 
have  a  capital  of  £4,500,  and  its  objects  are  to  be,  amongst  other  things, 
to  "  produce  new  plays,  either  English  or  foreign,  to  revive  any  old  play 
which  the  management  may  consider  to  be  of  interest,  and  to  found  or 
acquire  any  school  of  art,  dramatic  college,  or  other  similar  institution." 
This  is  an  ambitious  programme.  Associated  with  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein  in  the 
directorate  is  Miss  Dorothy  Leighton,  one  of  whose  plays  is  to  be  given 
in  January.  A  play  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  also  promised,  with  the 
enigmatic  title,  Mrs.  Jarmaris  Profession.  Miss  Esther  Palliser,  by  the 
way,  is  to  be  the  leading  lady  in  Miss  Leighton's  piece. 

Little  Christopher  Columbus  has  been  transferred  to  Terry's  Theatre. 

CAMBERWELL  now  boasts  of  a  Theatre  Metropole,  which  was  opened  at 
the  end  of  October  with  a  performance  of  Sowing  the  Wind. 

Duty  was  played  last  month  by  members  of  the  Hampstead  Dramatic 
Society  at  St.  George's  Hall.  Mr.  Herbert  Swears  as  the  Liberal  election 
agent  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Chamberlain  as  a  spiteful  society  lady  were  parti- 
cularly good. 

AN  interesting  Dramatic  Comedy  Recital  was  given  at  the  Sheridan 
Theatre,  Enfield  Lock,  on  October  29,  by  some  of  the  dramatic  students  of 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  It  consisted  of  the  1st  Act  of  Money,  the 
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quarrel  scenes  from  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  a  comedietta,  Who's  to  Win, 
Him?  Evelyn  in  Money  was  played  with  distinction  by  Mr.  II.  .1.  Crocker 
(prize  winner,  1893),  and  Miss  F.  Jeans,  also  a  medallist,  was  equally 
successful  as  Clara  Douglas. 

THE  death  is  announced  of  M.  Eugene  Oudin,  the  well-known  singer.  As 
The  Times  remarks,  from  the  date  of  his  first  appearance  in  this  country, 
in  a  part  singularly  suited  to  his  powers  in  Sullivan's  Ivanhoe  (181)1),  his 
career  in  England  was  an  unbroken  success,.  His  beautiful  voice  and 
musicianlike  style  were  always  displayed  in  music  with  which  he  was  in 
full  sympathy,  and  he  never  committed  the  error  of  seeking  success  in 
works  that  did  not  fit  him  exactly.  For  this  reason,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  artists  with  the  better  kind  of  London  audiences,  and  his  position 
in  the  profession  wTas  rapidly  improving. 

THE  sudden  death  of  Miss  Edith  Chester  robs  the  stage  of  a  young 
actress  of  decided  ability  for  comedy,  who,  very  soon  after  achieving  her 
first  London  success  in  Harvest  at  the  Princess's,  made  a  name  for  herself 
as  a  soubrette,  and  appeared  at  different  times  at  most  of  the  West-end 
theatres.  She  was  the  original  representative  in  London  of  one  of  the 
Pantomime  Rehearsal  young;  ladies,  and  she  created  the  part  of  Lady  Orreyd 
in  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  Her  last  engagement  was  at  the  Criterion, 
where  she  played  a  leading  part  in  Hot  Water. 

THE  Edinburgh  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  profited  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Irving  in  their  city  to  entertain  him  at  supper  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms  on 
the  31st  of  October.  Mr.  G.  W.  Barclay  took  the  chair,  and,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  night,  remarked  that  they  were  assembled  on  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  their  guest's  appearance  in  London  as  Hamlet. 

ME.  IRVING'S  reply  was  acceptably  autobiographical.  "Hamlet,"  he 
said,  "  has  all  my  life  been  to  me  a  fascinating  study.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  loved  it,  I  suppose  for  the  beauty  of  its  language.  It  was  beyond  my 
reach  to  realise  or  to  guess  at  its  thought.  When  I  was  a  young  man  I 
found  its  love  and  knowledge  and  understanding  walking  with  me  with 
equal  footsteps  ;  and  when  I  was  twenty-five  I  essayed  to  play  it.  But  in 
the  trial  I  realised  its  magnificent  difficulty ;  and  it  was  not  for  another 
ten  years,  when  study  and  practice  in  a  larger  field  had  given  me  either 
more  confidence  or  greater  recklessness,  that  I  felt  able  to  attempt  it  in 
London.  It  is  evidence  of  the  abiding  strength  of  this  play  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  that  though,  at  the  time  at  which  your  chairman  so  kindly 
alluded,  it  was  hurriedly  put  on  the  stage,  with  but  very  little  expense — 
some  of  the  scenery  having  been  used  in  other  plays— and  with  only  such 
care  as  can  be  used  within  a  very  short  period,  it  achieved  a  longer  run 
than  was  ever  thought  possible.  My  excellent  manager  at  that  time  did 
not  much  believe  in  it,  and  at  most  expected  a  run  of  a  few  weeks  ;  but  it 
ran  for  200  nights.  I  spent  here  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  pleasant 
years  of  my  life,  for  it  was  here  that  I  learnt  to  become  an  actor,  and  was 
used  to  study  my  parts  on  Arthur's  Seat  and  amid  the  beautiful  surround- 
ings of  Holyrood.  Strangely  enough,  I  received  to-day  a  letter  from  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sentence  :  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  what  you  are  doing  in  Auld  Eeekie.  How  I  often  think  of  thf 
old  times  when  you  would  study  Hamlet  on  the  Calton  Hill.— J.  L.  TOOLE/' 
I  am  afraid  there  lacks  a  delicate  touch  of  reproach  in  these  words ;  for 
our  old  friend  used  to  say  that  he  feared  I  did  not  always  render  the 
support  to  him  as  Sprig-gins  that  I  should  have  done  had  he  been  an  actor 
of  a  more  tragic  type." 
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jQx  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Irving  replied  to  some  of  the  criticisms  evoked 
by  his  address  at  Walsall.  "  You  may  recollect  that  not  long  ago  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  suggesting  that  it  might  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the 
community  if  certain  theatres  were  made  part  and  parcel  of  our  municipal 
life.  The  suggestion  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  I  cannot  truthfully 
say  that  it  has  provoked  a  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm.  The  prevailing 
judgment  appears  to  be,  not  that  a  theatre  is,  by  its  very  nature,  outside 
the  pale  of  municipal  enterprise,  but  that  municipal  enterprise  is  not 
sufficiently  educated  for  the  management  of  theatrical  business.  Many 
writers  have  amused  themselves  and  their  readers  with  speculations  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  regulating  the  entertainments  in  the  municipal  theatre  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  electors.  The  same  or  a  very  similar  argu- 
ment might  be  used  against  almost  everything  which  municipalities  have 
undertaken  for  the  public  benefit.  Yet  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that, 
if  a  municipal  theatre  were  tried,  it  would  be  managed,  in  the  long  run,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  playgoers.  At  any  rate,  the  object  I  have 
chiefly  in  view  would  be  attained  by  the  identification  of  the  drama  with 
the  authorised  and  organised  well-being  of  society,  and  by  its  public 
recognition  with  the  rest  of  the  fine  arts.  Nobody  dreams  that  such  a 
theatre  would  be  managed  by  a  county  council,  by  a  board  of  aldermen,  or 
even  by  a  bench  of  magistrates.  Such  a  theatre  would,  of  necessity,  be 
under  the  control  of  a  cultivated  and  an  independent  director — a  man  with 
artistic  instincts  and  a  sufficiently  free  hand.  I  have  been  told  that  I 
pitch  the  claims  of  the  theatre  too  high.  I  put  in  a  modest  plea  for  what 
appears  to  me  the  elementary  distinction  between  the  drama  properly  so- 
called  and  the  miscellaneous  entertainments  which,  excellent  in  them- 
selves no  doubt,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  play.  Then  it  is  said  : 
'  Why  should  actors  have  any  training  ? '  Why  not  ?  Training  is  as 
essential  to  actors  as  to  other  artists.  I  have  more  than  once  assisted 
actors  in  our  own  company  by  obtaining  for  them  the  instruction  and 
advice  of  older  men — in  fact,  by  sending  them  to  school.  The  advantages 
of  twenty  years  ago — of  stock  companies  and  varied  practice — are  almost 
impossible  to  enjoy  in  the  present  day,  and  unless  some  means  be  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  classic  drama,  it  will  inevitably,  I  believe, 
decline." 

IRELAND  is  not  behind  England  and  Scotland  in  doing  honour  to  Mr. 
Irving.  What  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  ever 
witnessed  in  Dublin  occurred  in  Westmorland  Street  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  booking  for  the  performances  of  the  Lyceum  company 
began.  Between  one  and  two  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  soon 
engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  to  get  to  the  window.  It  reminded  one,  the 
Evening  Telegraph  says,  more  of  a  football  match  than  anything  else. 
Novel  was  it  to  see  those  who  so  comfortably  occupy  reserved  seats  having 
to  fight  for  them  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  win  seats  in  the  pit. 
One  gentleman  fainted  ;  a  lady  had  to  be  helped  out.  The  Gaiety  box 
office  was  smashed  by  the  weight  of  men  and  women  against  it ;  all  the 
glass  in  it  was  broken,  and  ultimately  the  semi-circular  top  of  the  frame- 
work was  pitched  over  on  the  heads  of  those  who  were  handing  out 
tickets.  Amongst  those  who  were  seen  struggling  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  were  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon,  Mr.  John  Ross,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Meredith,  Q.C.,  Mr.  George  Wright,  Q.C.,  Mr.  C.  L.  Matheson,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  A.  Samuels,  Q.C.  "It  will  be  a  safe  thing  to-day,"  the  Telegraph 
added, "  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  anyone  seen  in  Westmorland  Street 
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flushed  and  panting,  looking  as  if  he  had  just  had  a  Turkish  hath,  had 
just  emerged  from  Cramer's  after  a  struggle  to  get  tickets  for  Irving."  In 
fact,  there  is  quite  an  Irving  fever  in  Dublin,  where  the  actor  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  a  large  crowd  on  his  arrival,  and  where  he  is 
nightly  playing  to  crammed  houses.  They  say  there  has  been  no  such 
excitement  of  the  kind  in  the  city  since  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Siddons— a 
pretty  long  time  ago. 

MR.  HALL  CAINE,  it  appears,  is  anxious  to  assist  in  creating  a  public 
opinion  favourable  to  the  novel  and  the  drama  in  their  more  modern 
developments.  So  he  told  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Institution  the  other  day,  when  he  delivered  the  opening  address  of  their 
session.  Then,  going  on  to  discuss  the  time-worn  but  ever  fresh  question, 
*'  Has  Art  any  Morality  ? "  he  aimed  at  the  conclusion  that  the  only  two 
great  authors  who  produced  their  works  without  "  conscious  moral 
intention,"  were  Shakspere  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Caine  does  not 
want  art  and  sermonizing  to  be  confounded,  but  he  declares  that  conscience 
must  have  a  place  in  the  dramatist's  or  novelist's  work.  He  must  be  care- 
ful how  he  chooses  his  subjects,  though  he  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  represent 
life  in  all  aspects  ;  he  must  be  careful,  too,  "in  the  selection  of  scenes  and 
the  delineation  of  character."  Above  all,  Mr.  Caine  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  "motive."  What  he  means  by  this  is  not  quite  clear.  He 
thinks  that  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  and  The  Tempter  (the  juxtaposition 
is  his  own  doing  !),  "  showed  mastery  over  motive,  but  the  motive  is  not 
quite  of  the  highest."  His  idea  of  the  "highest  motive"  may  be  judged 
from  his  incoherent  dictum  that  "  the  place  of  the  dramatist  is  that  of  a 
temporal  Providence — to  answer  the  craving  of  the  human  soul  for  com- 
pensation, to  shew  us  that  success  may  be  the  worst  failure,  and  failure  the 
best  success,  that  poverty  may  be  better  than  riches,  and  that 

"  Here  and  there  my  lord  is  lower  than  his  oxen  and  his  swine, 
Here  and  there  a  cotter's  babe  is  royal-born  by  right  divine." 

Mr.  Caine  thinks  the  novel  of  the  future  will  be  "  compounded  of  the  penny 
newspaper  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  that  this  will  be  "  a  greater 
novel  than  we  have  ever  yet  seen."  It  will  certain  be  a  peculiar  mixture. 
May  it  be  presumed  that  the  play  of  the  future  will  in  like  manner  be  a 
compound  of  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  dramatist 
acting  as  a  kind  of  mental  Mother  Siegel  and  providing  a  soothing  syrup 
in  the  shape  of  "  an  answer  to  the  craving  for  compensation,"  for  the  dis- 
satisfied and  unsuccessful  ? 

IT  may  gratify  a  widespread  feeling  of  curiosity,  not  necessarily  of 
a  flattering  nature,  if  we  state  that  the  new  dramatic  critic  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette— who,  it  may  be  remembered,  recently  told  Mr.  Ben  Webster 
that  it  would  be  "  quite  angry  "  with  him  unless  he  toned  down  his  manner 
at  the  Criterion— is  young  Mr.  G.  S.  Street,  author  of  an  "Autobiography 
of  a  Boy."  We  do  not  know  whether  he  is  responsible  for  all  the  twaddle 
that  now  makes  the  utterances  of  that  paper  on  theatrical  matters  so 
delightfully  entertaining. 

WE  learn  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  "  on  either  side  of  the  Channel 
the  intelligent  refrain  from  the  theatre."  The  exquisite  reason  is  that  "  a 
single  actor  with  a  mass  of  properties  is  always  sufficient  to  obscure  art  and 
reform  the  mob."  Further,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  discovered  an  actor- 
manager  who  reproved  Ibsen  because  the  dramatist  chose  to  represent  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Norway  in  its  back  parlour  when  he  might  have  shown  us  kings 
and  queens."  This  cannot  refer  to  Mr.  Beerhohm  Tree,  who  showed  the 
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back  parlour— meat-tea  and  all — in  An  Enemy  of  the  People  with  signal 
distinction.  No  actor-manager  has  ever  said  anything  so  silly  as  the 
P.M.G.  asserts.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  IShakspere  had  extensive 
dealings  with  kings  and  queens,  whose  state  it  is  impossible  to  represent 
without  "a  mass  of  properties."  These  considerations  explain  why  the 
intelligent  refrain  from  the  views  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  about  the 
stage. 

THE  failure  of  Little  Miss  Cute  to  reach  a  second  representation  at 
the  Royalty  reminds  us  of  several  plays  which  have  met  with  a  similar 
fate.  One  of  these  was  Colley  Gibber's  Xerxes,  written  for  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1699.  An  apocryphal  story  has  it  that  a 
theatrical  wardrobe  sold  shortly  afterwards  was  said  to  contain  the 
"imperial  robes  of  Xerxes,  worn  only  once.'3  Cre'billon's  tragedy  on 
the  same  subject  also  fell  at  the  first  representation,  which  took  place 
at  the  Theatre  Francais  in  1714. 

MR.  ALFRED  DAVIS,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  had  been 
for  many  years  a  successful  "  stock  company"  provincial  manager.  It  was 
he  who  gave  Mr.  Irving  his  first  engagement  (this  was  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  Sunderland,  in  1857) ;  it  was  Mr.  Irving  who  gave  him  his  last 
engagement  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London.  In  his  Recollections,  Mr. 
Davis  mentioned  that  the  young  actor  had  to  speak  the  first  lines  of  the 
first  piece,  Richelieu,  on  the  opening  night  of  the  Sunderland  Theatre. 
"The  words  of  the  speech  itself,"  he  said,  'Here's  to  our  enterprise/  had 
almost  a  prophetic  tone  of  aspiration  and  success."  Mr.  Davis  had  not 
been  very  prosperous  during  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW,  perhaps  anxious  to  give  more  attention  to  play- 
writing,  has  resigned  his  post  as  musical  critic  of  the  World.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Hichens,  the  author  of  The  Green  Carnation. 

THE  committee  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  has  taken  legal  proceedings 
against  M.  Coquelin,  as  to  his  breach  of  one  of  their  articles  by  joining 
Madame  Bernhardt  at  the  Renaissance.  The  article  in  the  matter  was 
drawn  up  by  Napoleon  at  Moscow.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  Every  Societaire 
will  agree  to  play  for  twenty  years,  and  after  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted 
work,  the  said  actor  may  retire  unless  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  wishes  to 
retain  his  services."  The  said  minister,  in  order  to  avoid  the  lawsuit  now 
begun,  gave  M.  Coquelin  leave  to  retire  ;  but  at  the  same  time  reminded 
him  of  another  part  of  the  Moscow  decree,  to  the  effect  that  an  actor 
retired  from  the  Comedie  Frangaise  is  not  free  to  perform  on  any  other 
stage,  either  in  Paris  or  in  the  provinces,  without  formal  permission. 
"  M.  Coquelin,"  says  the  manager,  M.  Jules  Claretie,  "  talks  of  precedents 
in  his  favour ;  but  they  cannot  change  the  laws  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  as 
laid  down  by  Napoleon  I." 

SIGNOR  VERDI  superintended  in  person  the  rehearsals  in  Paris  of  his 
Otello.  M.  Vagicot,  the  Cassio,  was  more  anxious  to  exercise  his  fine  tenor 
voice  than  to  indicate  drunkenness.  "  This,"  the  composer  said,  "  won't  do 
at  all ;  you  must  do  it  differently."  "  I  cannot  change  my  voice,"  the  singer 
grumbled.  "Oh  yes,  you  can,"  said  the  composer  ;  "  drink  a  glass  too  much 
on  the  first  night,  and  all  will  go  splendidly  with  you." 

THE  late  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Samary  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  dignity  of  her 
profession.  One  evening,  in  the  green-room  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  she 
saw  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  theatre,  a  young  Jewish  banker,  who,  of 
course,  made  her  a  deep  bow.  "  Ah,  monsieur,"  she  said,  '*  you  need  a 
little  good  advice.  To  think  that  you,  a  young  man  comme  il  faut, 
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should  go  to  the  Salon  on  varnishing  day  with  an  oldish  woman  of  no 
reputation  on  your  arm."  "  Madame,  that  lady  was  my  mother/'  "  In  th<^ 
green-room  of  this  theatre,  to  which  I  belong,  I  receive  you  as  in  my  house. 
I  passed  you  in  the  Salon  ;  you  saw  me,  and  you  did  not  recognise  me.  Put 
yourself  in  my  place.  I  believed,  naturally  enough,  that  your  companion 
was  one  whose  presence  at  your  side  made  you  pretend  not  to  know  me." 
It  was  not  until  after  the  actress's  death  that  the  young  Jewish  banker 
appeared  in  the  foyer  again. 

FKOM  and  after  the  beginning  of  January,  the  Parisian  Revue  d'Art 
Dramatique  will  be  brought  out  weekly. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  whole  question  of  the  licensing  of 
places  of  public  entertainment  in  London,  seems  to  need  consideration.  We 
might  do  worse  than  follow  the  example  set  by  Paris.  In  that  city  there 
is  no  such  body  as  a  licensing  authority,  either  for  music  and  dancing,  or 
for  the  consumption  of  beer  and  spirits.  If  a  manager  wants  to  open  a 
music-hall,  he  obtains  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Next, 
he  invites  the  municipal  architect  to  inspect  the  building  he  has  erected,  and 
has  it  passed  as  "  safe."  Then  he  asks  the  two  dramatic  censors  attached  to 
the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  to  attend  a  dress  rehearsal  of  the  performance  he 
proposes  to  give,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  declare  that  the  entertainment  is 
as  "  safe "  as  the  building,  he  opens  his  doors.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
discover  anything  objectionable  in  the  programme,  the  manager  is  requested 
to  withdraw  it.  Every  fresh  item  added  to  the  programme  at  any  time  has 
to  be  approved  by  these  censors,  and  when  once  it  has  been  passed  the 
manager  may  feel  quite  secure  in  presenting  it  to  the  public.  The  one 
desideratum  is  that  the  censors  shall  be  broad-minded,  sensible  men. 

ME.  CALMOTTR'S  Fact  and  Fiction  About  Shakspere  has  been  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Henry  Williams,  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Of  this  work  we  shall  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  a  future  issue  ;  at  present  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  giving  it  a  cordial  welcome. 

AT  Monsummano,  the  Giusti  Theatre,  an  elegant  edifice  constructed  by 
Signor  Vivarelli,  has  just  been  opened.  Signer  Tommaso  Salvini  assisted 
at  the  opening  performance,  and  there  was  a  distinguished  gathering  of 
the  artists  and  amateurs  of  Pescia  and  Pistoia. 

HEKR  LIXDAU'S  Der  Andere,  a  four-act  drama,  has  been  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague.  The  piece,  which  produced  a  great  effect,  deals 
with  the  double  life  of  a  State  official,  who  discharges  his  appointed 
duties  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  consorts  with  burglars,  with  whom  he 
participates  in  the  commission  of  several  crimes.  This  modern  version  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  naturally  affords  scope  for  any  amount  of  incident 
of  a  telling  and  exciting  description,  and  is,  therefore,  likely  to  enjoy 
considerable  popularity. 

ITALIAN  melodramas  must  be  even  more  "gory"  and  packed  fuller  of 
crimes  than  the  pieces  that  we  class  under  that  title  in  England.  Signor 
Drogo,  one  of  the  323  theatrical  managers  in  Italy,  has  recently  published 
a  statistical  report  showing  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for 
the  "  theatrical  dreadful,"  he  has  produced  during  the  last  twelve  months 
127  plays,  old  and  new.  He  reckons  that  these  pieces  contained  315 
murders,  78  seductions,  25  executions  of  criminals,  23  exposures  of  children, 
and  125  thefts  of  wills.  Two  and  half  murders  to  each  play  is  a  pretty 
generous  allowance,  but  he  need  not  have  been  so  parsimonious  in  the 
matter  of  "  exposures  of  children,"  whatever  these  may  be.  However, 
there  were  only  two  pieces  which  did  not  contain  a  theft  of  a  will.  Our 
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stage  villains  have  left  off  purloining  wills  for  some  time.  They  learnt  by 
experience  that  a  low  comedian  was  always  at  hand  to  witness  the  robbery 
and  denounce  them  afterwards. 

IN  America  the  Eosenfelds  have  introduced  the  French  custom  of 
inviting  the  Press  and  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  to  the  dress 
rehearsal  of  a  new  production,  on  the  understanding  that  description  and 
comment  shall  be  deferred  until  after  the  first  public  performance.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  result  of  the  experiment  will  be. 

IT  is  expected  that  Miss  Olga  Nether  sole  will  appear  in  America  as  Juliet 
before  her  engagement  there  ends. 

IT  seems  that  The  Queen  of  Brilliants,  in  which  Miss  Lillian  Kussell 
appears  at  Abbey's  Theatre,  New  York,  has  been  entirely  rewritten — a  fact 
by  no  means  surprising  in  view  of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas's 
workmanship.  Miss  Russell  will  receive  $1,500  a  week  ;  "not  so  bad,"  an 
American  journalist  notes,  "  for  a  former  music-hall  diva  who  fourteen  years 
ago  was  glad  to  accept  a  salary  of  $15  a  week." 

MR.  NAT  GOODWIN  has  achieved  a  distinct  success  at  Chicago  as  David 
Garrick,  a  part  he  has  long  wished  to  play. 

AN  Actors'  Association  is  to  be  formed  shortly 'in  America.  Such  a 
society  is  badly  needed  if  it  be  true,  as  someone  declared  at  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  the  other  day,  that  the  average  salary  of  an  actor  in  the 
States  is  no  more  than  5  dollars  (£1)  a  week,  and  that  "  the  condition  of 
the  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  was  never  so  degraded  as  it  is 
to-day."  It  is  true  that  an  "  American  actor  "  was  charged  at  a  London 
police-court  a  few  days  ago  with  "  sleeping  in  a  dusthole  and  having  no 
visible  means  of  subsistence,"  but  we  hoped  that  he  was  an  exception. 
There  must,  however,  be  many  like  him  if  these  harrowing  statements  are 
not  exaggerated. 

AN  entertaining  book  has  been  recently  published  by  Osgood,  Mcllvaine 
entitled  "  When  We  were  Players  in  the  East."  It  is  written  by  Louise 
Jordan  Miln,  who  was  apparently  a  member  of  an  American  travelling 
company  that  "toured"  not  long  ago  through  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
Mrs.  Miln  has  a  light  touch  and  a  skilful  hand  for  impressionist  pictures, 
and  the  style  of  the  book  is  pleasant.  She  fell  under  the  spell  of  the 
magic  Orient  during  her  travels,  and  she  certainly  succeeds  in  giving  one 
a,  charming  idea  of  the  people  with  whom  she  came  to  contact  and  the 
places  she  saw.  She  does  not  say  much  about  the  pieces  she  played  in  or 
the  receptions  accorded  to  her,  or  the  great  people  whose  acquaintance  she 
made.  In  fact  but  for  a  few  words  here  and  there  one  might  suppose  that  she 
travelled  simply  for  pleasure.  And  for  this  one  cannot  feel  too  grateful, 
when  one  remembers  certain  other  volumes  of  this  nature,  and  how  they 
tell  one  little  save  of  the  genius  and  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  authors. 

MR.  MAURICE  BARRYMORE  was  lately  married  in  New  York  to  Miss  Mary 
Floyd,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  William  R.  Floyd,  for  many  years  manager 
at  Wallack's  Theatre. 

BY  the  way,  Mr.  Barrymore  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humour.  Not  long 
ago  he  had  a  letter  from  a  Boston  manager,  offering  him  a  week's  engage- 
ment at  a  third  of  the  salary  he  usually  receives.  He  did  not  reply,  and 
the  manager  telegraphed  for  the  reason.  "Letter  to  hand,''  he  wrote 
back  ;  "  have  sent  it  to  one  of  the  comic  papers." 

THE  title-page  and  index  for  the  volrme  of  The,  Theatre  completed 
with  the  present  number  will  be  issued  n.xt  month. 
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